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HAIDA  TEXTS  AND  M^^THS 

Skidegate  Dialect 


Recorded  In" 
JOHX  R.  SWANTON 


INTRODUCTION 

The  following’  texts  and  myths  were  obtained  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands.  British  Columbia,  during  the  winter  of  1900-01.  The}"  com- 
])rise  all  those  procured  at  Skidegate,  the  more  southern  of  the  two 
towns  on  these  islands  still  regularl}"  occupied,  which  is  made  up  of 
people  from  a numbei’  of  towns  that  formerly  existed  along  the  eastern 
and  western  coasts,  whose  speech  differed  in  certain  particulars  from 
that  of  the  Ilaida  on  the  northern  coast.  Since,  however,  all  now'  live 
at  Skidegate,  their  language  is  conveniently  called  the  Skidegate 
dialect.  For  a similar  reason  the  language  of  the  northern  Ilaida  is 
called  the  Masset  dialect,  although  it  is  spoken  also  in  three  Alaskan 
tow"ns — Ilowkan,  Klinkwan,  and  Kasaan.  For  stud}"  and  comparison 
one  text  in  each  dialect  has  been  given  with  interlinear  translation, 
and  twelve  othei’s  with  translations  on  the  page  opposite.  Although 
the  remaining  stories  w'ere  also  obtained  in  Ilaida,  English  versions 
Old}"  are  given,  but  they  are  kept  as  close  to  the  original  as  possible. 

I have  tried  to  handle  the  ti’anslations  in  such  a way  as  to  assist  the 
])hilologist  without  too  far  obscuring  the  meaning.  Where  obscure 
passages  occur  the  notes  will  usuallv  clear  them  up. 

My  interpreter  was  Henry  Moody,  who  belongs  to  the  principal 
fanuly  of  Skt'dans,  Those-born-at-Qa'gials,  and  has  .since  become  its 
chief. 

For  identifications  of  many  of  the  plants  and  animals  named  in 
thes('  stories  1 am  indebted  to  Dr  C.  F.  Newcondie,  of  Victoria,  Bi  itish 
Columbia. 

Alj>h(lh<;t 

For  convenience  in  study  phonetic;  signs  have  been  adopted  similar 
to  those;  employed  in  the  pidilications  of  the  .lesup  North  Pacific 
Expedition  on  the  tribes  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and  for 
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a more  particular  explanation  of  them  the  reader  is  referred  to  those 
publications.  The  vowels  are  a,  a,  a,  a,  e,  e,  e,  I,  i,  i,  5,  o,  u,  u,  pro- 
nounced in  the  continental  manner.  There  is,  however,  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  corresponding  e and  i vowels  on  the  one  hand  and 
o and  u vowels  on  the  other.  Apparently,  two  continental  sounds 
answer  to  one  Haida  sound  that  lies  midway  between  them.  Very 
slight  u-  or  a-  sounds  accompanying  consonants  occur  in  the  Masset 
dialect  and  in  Tlingit  words,  and  are  indicated  by  and  A (English 
aw)  and  6 (like  o in  stop)  sometimes  occur  in  songs.  The  consonants 
are  the  following: 


Sonans 

Surd 

Fortis 

Spirans 

Nasal 

Velar  ...  

g.  (‘) 

q 

q! 

X 

.... 

I’alatal  

g 

k 

k! 

X. 

u 

Alveolar 

(1 

t 

t! 

s 

11 

Dental 

tc 

tc! 





Labial 

b 

p 



m 

Lateral 

L. 

L 

l! 

1 

.... 

and  1,  h,  y,  w. 


A laryngeal  catch  (')  takes  the  place  of  g.  in  the  Masset  dialect;  x is 
also  pi-onounced  .softer,  more  like  h.  The  fortes  are  accompanied  by 
a slight  pause  or  explosion  in  utterance,  and  the  laterals  are  related  to 
I’s,  coming  nearest  in  intonation,  however,  to  the  combinations  dl  and 
tl  or  kl;  X is  like  German  ch  in  ach;  x.  is  formed  farther  forward; 
il  is  identical  with  ng  in  thing.  The  remaining  sounds  are  similar  to 
tbe  English  sounds  which  their  signs  represent.  Prolongation  of  a 
sound  is  indicated  by  +.  Hyphens  are  used  to  separate  .some  com- 
pound words,  but  more  often  to  mark  that  two  successive  vowel 
sounds  do  not  form  a diphthong.  A pause  or  the  omission  of  a vowel 
is  indicated  l)_y  an  apostrophe. 


TEXTS  WITH  FREE  AND  INTERLINEAR  TRANSLATIONS 

Moldy-forehead 

[Told  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-born-at-House-point] 

Durino-  a famine  a child  asked  his  mother  for  something’  to  eat. 
Then  his  mother  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  a dog’  salmon  for  him,  and 
he  thought  it  was  not  enough.  He  said  it  was  too  small  and  began 
to  cry. 

After  he  had  cried  for  a while  he  went  out  with  it.  He  chewed  it 
up  and  put  it  into  a swampy  place  by  the  beach.  Then  the  dog 
.salmon  swelled  up  there,  and  there  was  a great  quantity  of  it.  He 
was  son’}’  at  having  lost  it.  Then  he  began  to  cry. 

After  he  had  cried  for  a while  two  persons  came  and  stopped  there 
in  a narrow  canoe  and  invited  him  to  get  in.  Then  he  got  into  it. 
After  he  had  gone  along  with  them  for  a while  the  town  came  in 
sight,  and  they  landed  in  its  very  middle,  before  the  chiefs  house, 


Qol-q!a'lg.oda-i 

Moli)y-forehe.\d 
[Skidegate  dialect] 


Naii  g.axa'hao  ([lodA's  gien  awu'n  at  q losigwa'nag.An. 

cer-  child  this  [there]  was  when  his  of  asked  for  something 
tain  a famine  mother  to  eat 


sqa'gi  qul  T a'og.a  1a  gi  qleitLai'yag.Au  gien  g. 

dog  upper  his  mother  him  for  had  cut  off  and  ii 

salmon  part  of 

KlaA'ng.adAn  1a  sl'iisi  gien  1’  .sg.a'-ilx.idAs. 

It  was  too  small  he  said  and  he  began  to  cry. 


a 


1a 

he 


Gie'nhao 

And  then 

Itle'gAfiAsi. 
thought  it  was 
net  enough. 


L’  sg.a'-il  qa'odihao  1a  dA'nat  1a  qa'x.uls. 


He  wept 


after 


it 


with  he  went  out. 


la  abfi'gies.  Gitm 

he  put  the  chewed  And 
[salmon]. 

Si'lg.a  r gu'lsi. 

.Vfterward  he  was  sorry  on 
account  of  it. 

L'  su'di  ([a'odi 

He  cried  ufter 


Gien  sug’.a'g.odia  g’.ei  1a 

And  swampy  place  into  it 
on  beach  lay 

wa  g.a  sqagia'-i  g.a  tcA'tsg.asLasi  gien  qoa'nasi. 

it  in  the  dog  in  swelled  up  and  there  was 

.“almon  much. 

Gie'nhao  1a  sg.ti'-ilx.idafi 


And  then 


he 


began  to  cry 


WAllSU  gAll. 
they  say. 


gfi-isi.L;  xa  s 

came  and  floated 

([ai-.'g.asi. 
went. 


gien 

and 

Gien 

And, 


r xe'tgu  ga  tclaastia'nga 

him  before  some  two  companions 

la  g.Aii  l!  g.agoyi'tiL.g.as. 

him  for  they  invited  in. 


lA 

him 


dA'nat  l! 

with  they 


Luqa 

went  by 
canoe 


(ja'odi 

after 


Lit  tA'mdju  gng.a' 
canoe  narrow  in 

Wai'gien  gu'g.ei  1a 

And  into  there  he 

Inaga'-i  qea'ngag.eilsi 

the  town  came  in  sight 


gien  ya'ku  ta'djTg.a  l!  I'sg.oas  iiAfi  tjld'las  .xe'tgu  a gien  rJa  at 


and  middle 


very  they  landed 


the 


chief 


in  landed  and  them  with 
front  of 
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and  he  went  up  with  them.  Then  the}'  had  him  sit  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  and  gare  him  some  food.  A person  sitting  in  the  corner  of 
the  house,  who  was  half  rock,^  said  to  him:  “Do  not  eat  that.  I am 
half  rock  because  I ate  it.”  So  he  did  not  eat. 

He  went  out  to  play  Avith  the  children.  One  day  there  was  such  a 
great  quantity  of  salmon  eggs  about  that  he  sat  down  and,  inside  of 
his  blanket,  put  them  into  his  mouth.  Then  a child  looked  at  him  and 
shouted,  “ Moldy-forehead  is  eating  our  excrement.” 

Then  the  one  who  was  half  rock  said  to  him:  “ M^hen  you  are  hun- 
gry  go  over  to  the  stream  that  flows  by  one  end  of  the  town.  Then 
take  out  one  of  the  salmon  that  come  up  into  it.  Cut  it  open,  and, 
when  you  have  made  a stick  for  it,  roast  it  and  eat  up  all  the  parts. 
Put  its  l)ones  into  the  tire.‘^  Look  about  the  place  carefully  [to  see 
that  none  are  left  outj.” 

Then  he  went  thither  and  did  as  he  was  directed;  and,  after  he  came 
away,  the  eye  of  the  chief’s  son  became  diseased.  Then  the  one  who 
was  part  rock  told  him  to  look  around  in  the  place  where  he  had  eaten 


1 1a  qa'ils.  Cfien  tadjx.ua'  1a  l!  (jla'otc!  Idas  gien  1a  nla  ga 

he  went  up.  And  rear  part  of  him  they  had  sit  and  him  they  some- 

house  thing 

2 ta'dax.idaiyas.  Na-i  ku'ngida'-i  g.a  tiAh  tle'dji  Ig.ii'ga  qiaoa'wasi 

had  begun  to  ff'ive  to  The  the  corner  in  a certain  half  rock  sat 

eat.  house  one 

3 liAii  r su'udas:  “ GAin  ha'osi  ta'g.Aii.  La  ga  ta'gAu  hao  dl 

as  fol-  him  .said  to:  “Not  those  eat.  I things  ate  for  this  me 

lows 

■f  tle'dji  girdg.a'gaga.”  Gana'.xAii  gAin  1a  ta'g.AUAsi. 

half'  am  rock.”  So  not  he  was  eating. 

5 L.  la  al  1a  na'ngasg.agAfiAs.  GaatxA'nhao  kla'wa-i  qloldju'- 

Them  (the  with  he  was  going  down  to  play.  Onetime  salmon  eggs  was  a great 

children) 

6 g.adasi  giCm  1’  qla'was  gien  g.olA'halah  hi'g.a  xag.a'tclas.  Gien 

heap  and  he  sat  and  inside  hi.s  blanket  his  put  into  his  month.  And 

7 iiAfi  g.fi'xa  r ([Cmis  gicMi  la  g.A'nstA  kia'gafias:  “A  QolqlA'lg.oda-i  ii.l 

a child  him  .saw  and  him  at  shouted:  “This  Moldy-forehead  our 

8 na'g.e  tagri'  + .” 

dung  eats.” 

b Gien  riAu  tle'dji  Ig.a'gas  liAii  1’  su'udas:  “ DaiI  qld'da  gie'nA 

.\nd  the  one  jiart  was  rock  as  follow's  him  said  to:  “You  are  hungry  when 

It*  Inagtl'-i  gia'ogi  g.AiiL.  koa’tl A'mdAgasi  g.a  (jfi'-idAii.  L.fi  g.ei  tci'na 

the  town  at  end  of  stream  flows  narrow  to  .start  over.  When  into  salmon 

11  skug.a'si  sg.ofi'na  L.'stagilin  l.u  1’  qla'daii  gien  la  g.Aii  L-.gwa-i 

come  up  one  of  bring  ashore  when  it  cut  open  and  him  for  stick 

12  L'g.olg.ail  gie'iiA  I’  ki'tsgilin  gien  1’  L'gusi  wa'L.  uxau  a ta'gAfi. 

make  when  it  roast  at  the  tire  and  its  parts  all  of  them  eat. 

13  Tcla'nuwa-i  g.ei  1a  1’  sku'dji  si'sgan.  Qo'nxAnA  sila'-i  g.ei  da'yiuAn.” 

The  fire  into  you  its  bones  put  on  file.  More  than  do  the  into  search 

(imp.)  it  (carefully)  place  around.” 

Id  Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  qa'-idesi  gien  gafia'xAn  1a  wa'gan  wAnsu'gAu. 

And  then  to  he  started  and  as  directed  he  did  they  .say. 

15  Gien  stA  1a  qil'nlxaga-i  l.u  gien  uau  e'Llxagidas  gi'tg.a  xA'iie  stle'g.ias. 

And  front  he  came  when  and  the  chief(’s)  .son's  eye  became  sick. 

16  Gien  riAu  tle'dji  Ig.a'gas  tci'na  1a  ta'gAs  sila'-i  g.ei  1a  la  daiya'iig.axals 

And  the  one  part  was  rock  salmon  he  ate  the  place  into  it  him  told  to  hunt  around 


1 The  small  (superior)  figures  refer  to  notes  at  the  end  of  each  story. 
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salmon,  and  when  he  did  so  lie  found  the  hard  part  surrounding  the 
salmon’s  eye  with  the  stick  stuck  through  it.  He  put  it  into  the  tire; 
and  when  he  came  back  not  the  least  thing  was  ailing  the  one  whose 
eye  had  been  diseased.  It  had  become  well.  The  souls  of  the  Salmon 
people  were  what  came  into  the  creeks  there. 

Then  the  per.son  who  was  half  rock  said  to  him:  “ AVhen  _you  become 
hungry,  go  thither.  Take  care  of  the  bones.  Put  all  into  the  tire.” 
And,  when  he  became  weak  from  hunger,  he  went  to  it  as  directed, 
took  salmon,  made  a tire  for  them,  and  ate  them  there.  One  da}’  the 
rib  of  some  one  became  diseased.  Then  he  again  .searched  there.  He 
found  a rib.  That  he  also  burned.  When  he  returned  the  sick  person 
had  become  well. 

One  day,  after  he  had  been  there  for  some  time,  people  came  dancing 
on  their  canoes.'*  Then  they  landed  and  began  to  dance  in  a house, 
and  the  one  who  was  half  rock  .said  to  him:  Now  go  behind  the  town. 


gien 

and 


cana  .xau 


ISl  si 
did 


oritMi  tcl'na  xA'iie  o-.ada'oxa 


o-.a 


L.U 

when 


E.gwa-i  gidjiga'-i  sila'-i 

the  stick  shoved  in  the  place 

silgia'n  1'  ([fi'i.!  xaga'-i 

back  he  came 

x.A't.-vsg.AMAs.  La'g.a  I'g.ea'lasi. 

smallest  was  [mat-  His  became  well, 

ter  with]. 

i.IdAg.Aii  sku'g.tidaiyau  wAii.su'ga. 

there  came  into  the  creeks  they  say. 

(rirm  n.Au  tle'dji  Ig.a'gas  liAii  t'.sin 
.\nd  one  part  was  rock  as  follows  also 


ga  stagi'dAuAs 

and  salmon  eye  around  some-  is  ring-shaped 

thing 

la  qe'xas.  Gien  1a  la  isg.a'sg.as.  Gien 

he  found.  And  it  he  put  into  the  tire.  And 

iiAfl  xA'fie  st'lLdja'was  gAin  gi  gi'iiA 
was  very  sick  not  to  thing 


eye 

Tci'iiAs 

Salmon 


xa'-idAO’.!i-i  o-.a'lAiida-i  hao 


people 


I’  su'udas: 

him  addre.ssed; 


I)  All 

' Vou 


klia'l  1a  g.a  (iti'-idAiiAn.  Sku'dji  Ia  da'-ixAii  qe'inAu. 

every  yon  to  set  out.  Bones  yon  carefully  look  after, 

time 


the  .souls  these 


tjlo'dAls 
become 
hungry 

'rc!a'miwa-i 

Tlie  tire 


g.ei  1a  st'.sg.aL.g.a'gAnAn.”  (firm  giinti'xAii  1’ tjlotg.ti'xag.ils  gien  g.a  8 

into  you  put  into  the  fire.  And  so  he  was  made  weak  hy  wlien  to 

hunger 

1a  (ja'-idt'si  gifni  tcT'iia-i  1a  L.'si,gilsi  gien  g.Aii  1a  tc! a'naoda'si  gieu  <) 

he  started  anil  the  salmon  he  took  and  for  ne  made  a tire  and 

WA  gu  1a  ta'gAUAsi.  GaatxA'iiliiio  uau  xe'we  .stleg. ia'hin  wAiisu'ga.  lo 

it  at  he  was  eating  Onetime  one's  rih  became  sick  they  say. 

L.n  e'.'sTn  g.a  Ia  la  diiva'ng.axal.si.  NaH  xe'we  gu  Ia  tje'xas.  H 

At  that  t(M)  to  It  he  told  to  seek,  A nb  at  he  lound. 

time 


La  e'.xTfi  Ia  s(|Iag.ii'.yg.as.  Silgiti'n  1’ ([a'l.!  xaga-i  l.u  Iti  e'tsin  I’gll.s.  1;^ 

It  t<a>  he  put  into  the  fire.  Back  he  came  when  he  too  became  well. 

Gu  Ia  I'.sdi  ([a'  + odi  giiatxA'n  gfi  g’.ti  x.ia'l[.!dali.!xa.s:.  L.u  wa  gu  i;^ 

There  he  was  after  onetime  there  to  [.somcj  came  dancing.  ,\t  that  it  at 

time 

i.I'.skitsi  gien  naesi'iT  x. iti'lx. iflie'.s.  (fien  iiAil  tle'dji  Ig.a'gas  1’  sfi'iidas:  14 

landed  and  (in  the]  too  began  to  dance.  And  one  part  was  roi  k him  addressed 
lion.se 

‘■•Dja  dl'tgi  Ia  (la-Ttt'n  r..u  IgA'ilwal  i.a'dji  gi  xa'r..ari.  Wa'djx.ua  15 

"Say  liehind  you  go  when  young  branch  to  break  oil.  (Jver  there 

hemlock 
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Then  break  off  a 3’oung’  hemlock  bough/  Shove  it  into  the  corner  of 
the  house  over  there  where  thej^  are  dancing.  Do  not  look  in  after  it.” 

Then  he  did  so,  and  when  he  felt  .strange  (curious)  about  it,  he 
looked  in.  His  head  got  stuck  there.  He  barely  could  pull  it  away. 
His  face  was  half  covered  with  eggs.  He  scraped  them  off  with  his 
fingers.  And  he  pulled  out  the  hendock  bough.  The  eggs  were  thick 
on  it.  Then  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  town  and  ate  them  at  the 
creek. 

Then  the  Herring  people  started  off'.  Some  time  after  that  the 
Salmon  people  also  began  to  move.  They  started  off'  in  one  canoe 
toward  the  surface  of  the  earth.'’  Thev  loaded  the  canoe.  Some 
stood  about  with  injured  feet  and  eyes  bound  up,  wanting  to  go. 
The  people  refused  to  let  them.  After  the  provisions  had  been  put 
on  board  they  hunted  about  among  the.se,  found  some  one,  pulled 
him  up,  and  threw  him  ashore.  They  did  not  handle  such  carefully. 
One  of  these  had  hidden  himself.  In  the  fall  many  of  them  hav^e  .sore 
feet  and  their  eyes  are  sore.® 


1 na  g.a  id  x.iil'ldies 

lionse  in  tiiey  dance 

2 (je'xatcIig.Aii.vn.” 

look  in.” 


ku'ngida-i  g.ei  Ja  daxa'djiltclan. 

tlie  corner  into  yon  shove' [it]  in. 
(imp.) 


(tAiu  L.g.a 

Not  al'yr 


3 


Gien  gafiii'xAn  1a  wti'gasi. 

And  like  it  lie  did. 


Gien  1a  qiala'si  gien  g.ei  1a  qe'xatc'as. 

And  he' felt  strange  and  into  he  looked  in. 
about  it 


4 Gi 

To 


r tcIalA'nskidAsi. 

he  had  his  liead  stick. 


Xa-ina'nxau 

Barely 


inag.wa  -I 
half 


0 Gien 

And 

7 Gien 

And 


lag.  a 

it  to 


klawagux.ia'has. 

was  covered  with  eggs. 


A'ng.a 

his 

La 

It 


L’ 

His 


XAll 

face 


1a  dAnqla'-iuas 

he  pulled  off. 

stA  A'fig.a  la  xa'x.uiiAiiAs 

from  his  he  scraped  off  with 
own  fingers. 

IgA'nula-i  e'sin  1a  dAnlg.a'-stagwa'gasi.  K!a'wa-i  gantl'gasi 

the  hemlock  too  he  pulled  out.  The  eggs  ^were  thick 

limb  on  it. 

InagTi'-i  gia'og.a  la  (ja'-idesi  gien  g.Anu.a'-i  g.a  1a  ta'gAsi. 

the  town 


at  the 
end  of 


he  started  and  the  creek  to(at)  he 


8 Gie'nhao  I'nans  xa'-idAg.a-i  uldax.ida'n  -wAnsu'ga.  Ga'-istA  ga'g.et 

And  tlien  herring  people  came  they  say.  After  that  time 

passed 

9 qa'+odi  tcI'iiAs  xa-idAg.a'-i  i'siii  qasa'gix. idles.  Lu  g.asg.oa'nsin 

after  salmon  jieople  too  started  to  move.  Canoe  one 

10  gu'g.ahao  l!  qasa'g.ax.idayyan  wAiisu'ga  xa-iu.A'gui  A.  l!  u'g.au.. 

in  there  they  started  to  go*  they  say  earth’s  surlace  started.  They  loaded 

toward  [the  canoe]. 

11  ida  g.a  ga  st!a-iku'ndjidag.a  xA'iie  stIe'gAsi  wa'g.a  uldjida  at  stIe'gAsi 

Them  to  some  had  their  feet  tied  up  eyes  were  sick  theirs  bound  up  with  were  sick 

12  agA'ii  qi'ng.ogixanasi.  Gl  l!  gwa'was.  ug.awa'-i  g.e'ilgiL.  qa'odi 

them-  stood  around  to  go.  For  they  refused.  The  provisions  were  finished  after 

selves 


13  su'g.ei  l!  da'yinasi'  gien  sg.oa'ua  l!  qe'xasi  gien 

among  they  hunted  around  and  one  they  found  and 

14  gien  l!  qlatatlA'lgAnasi.  Gaui  ga  l!  Lguda'g.Anasi. 

and  they  threw  him  ashore.  Not  ttiosethey  handled  carefully. 

15  ag’A'h  sg.A'lgaL..s.  Gie'nhao  tanu'tga'.s  gien  l!  .st!a-i 

himself  hid.  And  then  it  was  fall  and  they  the  feet 


l!  dAiigia'xasi 

they  pulled  him  up 

A'suda  sg.oa'na 

These  one  [thereof] 

st  leqoa'ngAfiAn 

are  sore  to  many 
of  them 


16  WAnsu'ga  at  xA'ne  stle'gAu  WAUsu'ga. 

they  say  with  eyes  are  sore  they  say. 
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Then  ]Molch'-forehead  also  got  in  with  them.  After  they  had  gone 
along  for  a while  they  saw  Moating  charcoal.’  Part  of  them  were  lost 
there.  After  that  they  also  came  to  where  foam  was  Moating.  There 
some  of  them  were  also  lost. 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  from  that  place  thej^  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  sky  and,  standing  near  it,  they  counted  the  number  of 
times  it  descended.  After  it  had  closed  Mve  times  they  passed  under 
it,  and  the  canoe  was  broken  in  halves.  It  was  split  in  two.*  Then 
few  were  left,  they  say. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  longer  they  saw  what  looked 
like  many  stars.  Those  were  the  salmon  inlets,  they  say.  Then  three, 
four,  or  Mve  got  oM'  the  canoe.  Where  the  inlets  were  large  ten  got 
off.  Then  they  came  to  where  people  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
After  they  had  been  there  for  a while  the}’  stood  up, and  the  people 
said  ‘‘K'yo.”'-'  Then  tlie}’  made  them  ashamed,  and  they  sat  down. 
People  kept  sa3’ing-  “lyvo”  to  them. 


(lirm  Qolq!A'lg.oda-i  I'sin  iMa  at  qaL.'gas 

■And  .Moldy-forehead  too  them  with  got  in. 

stAii  ga'-igin  ga-i  l!  qexai'yan  w.Aiisu'ga.  l! 

char-  floating  that  they  S!t\v  they  say.  Them 

coal 

Ga'-ist.A.  sg.ol  ga'-igifi  g.A'nstA  I'sin  qa'idxasi. 

From  that  foam  floating  to  also  came. 

ha'-iluAs. 

were  destroyed. 

(ia'-istA  (ja  qa'+odi  qwesdji'ngoas  g.A'nstA  qa'Llxas  gien  1’  Igi'tg.a 

From  that  went  after  edges  of  sky  to  came  and  it  near 

ga'-isL  r q!o'g.oldaga-i  l!  k!wa-i-i'ndas.  L’  (|!o'uldaLe'iliya'-i  l.u 

came  together  they  counted. 


Wa  stA  qa'gin  qa'  + odi 

It  from  went  after 

tie'dji  gu  hti'-iluasi. 

j)art  of  there  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Ga'-igu  I'sifi  l!  tie'dji 

There  too  them  part  of 


floated  it 


shut 


xe'txa  l!  i.iuiaga'-i  l.u  Luwa'-i  taL.dju'  g.a  qloa'dAsi. 


it  under  they  pa.ssed  when  the  canoe 


half 


was  broken. 


when 

La  ga 

It  .some- 
thing 


qlo'gad.AS.  Gic'nhao  taga'ogAfiAn  wAnsu'ga.  8 

crushed.  .\nd  then  few  were  left  they  .say. 

(i.e'istA  (la'gifi  qa'+odi  qia'-idjig.aos  qIaogA'ns  gafia'n  gl'iiA  g.e'ida  9 

Into  from  went  after  many  stars  sit  like  something  was  like 

(out  of) 

g.ei  l!  (jc'xas.  (f.a'og.ax.ig.atx.ia'  hao  Idja'n  wAiisu'ga.  Gien  l!  10 

into  they  saw.  Inlet  mouths  those  were  they  say.  And 

Ig. u'nulxii  at  lI  stAiisi'fixa  at  l!  i.e'ilxa  g.ei  (i!: 

got  off. 

Gien 
And 


>e  Hxa  g.ei  tj 

three  persons  with  four  persons  with  five  persons  into 


yu'An.-ii'  glen  i.: 
were  large  and  them 
(when) 


I 


i.aa'lxa 

ten  of 


g.ei  (pa  oxaiiasi. 

into  got  ofT. 


G.a'og.aga-i  11 

The  inlets 

Qla'da-g.A'tiL.a-i  12 

Seaward  creek 


tia'gi 

l!  g;i 

I'-isLa.s  la 

g.n 

nuMith 

they 

floated  It 

to 

of  ( 

people) 

(ja'od 

i I.l 

gia'xas 

gien 

after 

they 

SPKld  up 

and 

[a  w hile] 

kilg.c 

i'idaxa' 

s givn  I.l 

.,:a'. 

hao  l!  idja'n  wAnsu'ga. 


they  came 


they  say. 


l!  ga'-iyifigifi  13 

They  floated  there 


l!a  l!  e'  + vo-da'gAu. 


made  ashamed 
by  saying 

WAIl.SU'ga. 
they  say. 


and  they 


them  they 


sat  down. 


said  "e'yo’  to. 


Gi('n 

And 


lIa  l!  li 

them  thev 


I’eople  these  then 


kept  saying 
e'yo  too  often 


Iff 
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When  it  was  evening  he  saw  his  mother  with  pitch  on  her  face’** 
weeping.  He  also  saw  his  father  walking  about.  After  they  had 
gone  along  for  a while  thej^  said  they  had  built  a fort  for  them.  Two 
went  up  to  see  it  and' said  it  was  not  quite  finished.  After  that  the}'^ 
went  up  again  to  see  it.  They  said  it  was  not  quite  finished;  but  the 
next  time  they  went  up  to  see  it  the}^  said  it  was  finished. 

Then  it  was  fine  weather,  and  they  pulled  off  a pole  from  inside  the 
edges  of  the  canoe  and  shook  the  sky  with  it.  At  once  rain  began  to 
fall.  Those  in  the  canoe  were  happy.  They  prepared  themselves. 
They  shook  their  insides  with  anger,  because  they  were  going  to  fight 
the  fort.  That  [the  fort]  was  a fish  trap,  they  say.  At  once  they 
started  up  in  a crowd. 

He  I'ecognized  his  mother  and  swam  ashore  in- front  of  her.  Then 
his  mother  tried  to  club  him,  and  he  escaped  into  the  creek.  And 
when  he  did  the  same  thing  again  he  let  his  mother  club  him  to  death. 

And  when  his  mother  started  to  cut  otf  his  head  for  immediate  cook- 
ing the  knife  clicked  upon  something  on  his  neck,  and  she  looked.  She 
recognized  the  copper  necklace  her  son  used  to  have  around  his  neck.'* 


1 Sinx.ia's  gien  1’  a'og.a  xAiidAwa'gas  sg.a'-ifgAiiAs  1a  qe'ihAs. 

It  was  evening  and  his  mother  in  motirning  was  weeping  he  saw. 

2 (T.o'fig.an  I'sin  la  qiniia'g.onAs.  l!  qa'yin  qa'odi  id  klia'og.a 

His  fatlier  too  lie  saw  walking  about.  They  went  after  [awhile]  them  onaccountof 

3 tia'odji  l!  u'g.olg.an  id  si'wus.  G.asti'n  qe'ngalas  gien  ha'oxAn 

fort  they  built  they  said.  Tw’o  went  up  to  look  at  and  not  quite 

4 tie'wan  id  skwiis.  (Ta'istA  fsin  l!  qi'ngalasi.  Ha'oxAii  tie'wan  l! 

finished  they  said.  After  that  again  they  went  up  to  look.  It  was  not  finished  they 

quite 

5 su'usi.  Wai'gien  I'sifi  id  qe'ngalasi  gien  g.eifgi'gAn  id  si'wusi. 

said.  And  again  they  wentnptolookatit  and  it  was  tinislied  they  said. 


6 Gien  x.ilga'owas 

Ami  it  was  fine  weather 


girui  r.uwa'-i  djin  qa'H  g.e'istA  t!a'sk!i  djin  id 

and  the  canoe  edges  inside  out  of  pole  long  they 


dAii.stilri'sdAsi  gien  qo'yaqa'g.Aii  la  at  l!  kitx.idASLa'si. 

pulled  off  and  ' sky  it  with  they  shook. 

dfilag.e'ilsi.  Lfi'goasi  klu'ihAsi.  Gu'tat  L.'nanAuAs. 

rain  tell.  Those  in  the  canoe  were  happy.  Themselves  [they]  fixed. 


8 

9 l!  x.itgidAngasasi 


g.An 

they  went  u[i  to  tight  lor 

10  wAnsil'ga.  Gana'xAn  l! 

they  say.  So 

11  A'wiin  1a  sqfi'dAs 

His  mother  he  recognized  and 


id  qa'li  In'ldAiiAs.  Giga'o 

they  shook  insides.  Fish  trap 

.sklu'x.idA.si. 

they  started  up  in  a crowd. 

gien  xe'tgTi  1a  .squ'g.agatgTis. 


Gana'xAn 

At  once 

T!a'odjiga-i 

The  fort 

hao  idja'n 

this  was 


in  front  of  he 


swam  ashore. 


Gien 

And 


1 aog.a 

his  mother 


12  Ia  gi  ski'djiwus  gien  agA'ii  1a  gigoyi'iiL..stasg.as.  Gien  i'.sin  gaiia'n 

him  to  tried  to  club  and  him.self  he  saved  to  seaward.  And  again  like 

13  1a  id]iga'-i  l.u  Iia'iixaii  awu'ii  agA'ii  1a  skitklo'tiildas. 

he  did  when  right  there  hismother  himself  he  let  club  to  death. 

14  Gien  g.aoL.  g.An  1’  a'og.a  1’  qa'dji  qleitqla'-iux.idia'-i  l.u  sqa'wa-i 

And  immediate  for  his  mother  his  head  started  to  cut  off  when  the  knife 

cooking 

15  havi'ii  1’  x.il  gut  qla'onatiAiisi  gien  1a  qea'iiasi.  L’  gi'tg.a 

instead  his  neck  upon  clicked  and  she  looked -[in].  Her  .son 

16  x.rilxelgistagia'na.s  1a  sqil'dAs.  Gie'nhao  tclfi  sku'nxa  gu  1a  la 

copper  used  to  have  she  recognized.  And  then  plank  clean  at  it  she 

around  his  neck 
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Then  she  put  him  upon  a clean  l)oard.  And  his  father  sta3’ed  in  the 
house  [instead  of  going  tishing].  ‘ She  put  him  on  the  top  of  the  house. 

After  foul'  nights  had  passed  over  him  a slight  noise  liegan  in  his 
throat.  The  top  of  his  head  came  out.  As  the  nights  passed,  lie 
continued  to  come  out.  By  and  by  the  salmon  skin  was  washed  off 
him  by  the  rain,'‘^  and  he  entered  the  house.  Then  he  became  a 
shaman.  They  sang  for  him. 

They  moved  away,  and  the  ne.xt  year  they  came  to  the  same  place 
to  get  salmon.  When  the  salmon  came  again  and  ran  up  a shining 
one  was  on  top.  Then  he  told  them  not  to  spear  it,  but  it  was  the 
very  one  they  tried  to  speai'.  By  and  by  he  made  a spear  for  himself 
and  speared  it.  When  he  had  pulled  it  ashore,  and  the  salmon  died, 
he,  too,  died,  lie  did  not  know  that  it  was  his  own  soul. 

Then  the\’  made  him  sit  up  and  sat  aliove  his  head.  They  dressed 
some  one  to  look  like  him,  who  went  round  the  tire  while  the}’  sang.'^ 
They  also  beat  his  drum.  At  the  same  time  they  sang  for  him.  After 
four  nights  were  passed  they  put  him  into  a pool  where  salt  and  fresh 


E.lina'gas.  Gien  V g.o'hg.a  ga'g.a  ta'nadaiyes.  Na-i  u'ngu  1a  1 

put.  And  his  father  in  it  stayed.'  The  house  on  top  of  him 

(the  house) 

la  g’.alina'gAS.  2 

she  put. 

La  gi  g.alstA'n.sing.ela'-i  L.u  I’  qag.A'n  g.a  qa'g.otcli'lg.ax. idles.  3 

Him  to  four  nights  paased  when  his  throat  in  a slight  noise  started. 

L'  Ll'xadji  la'g.a  qea'ng.ag.eils.  La  gi  g.a'la  i g.a'tsg.aE.asi  1 

His  top  of  head  his  came  in  sight.  Him  to  the  nights,  pas.sed 

kliii'l  r L.da'lLlxas.  QA'odi  Ia  stA  tci'na-i  qiAl  da'lLg.oyasi  gien  5 

all  that  he  was  coming  out.  By  and  by  him  from  the  salmon  skin  was  washed  off  and 

titne  by  the  rain 

na  gi  r g.e'tg.attc.'as.  Gien  T .sg.a'g.adAs.  La  g.An  l!  su.  (J 

hou.se  to  he  went  in.  And  he  became  a shaman.  Him  for  they  .sang. 

Gien  stA  l!  tcll’g.ax.unafiasi  gien  anawa'-ig.a  I'siii  gu  e!  tcligoa'-  7 

And  from  they  moved  away  and  next  season  again  at  they  came 

.gidAnesi.  I'bifi  tci'nag.ea'lga-i  i..u  gien  tci'na-i  skux.ida'-i  l.u  8 

to  get  .salmon.  Again  salmon  came  when  and  the  salmon  came  up  when 

u'ngut  iiAU  x.al  L.lifigwa'fiasi.  Gien  1’  kidaga'-i  stA  1a  .si'wus  gien  9 

on  top  of  one  shining  was.  And  it  the  spearing  from  he  said  ^and 

one 


lagi.sg.un  l!  kitdju'gAnAS.  Qa'odihao  la  g.A'n  ki'tao  1a  Lg.olg.ai'van 

it  to  only  they  tried  to  spear.  By  and  by  it  for  spear  he  ' made 

AVAiisu'ga  gifui  1a  la  ki'dAs.  La  la  dAni..'sLgila'-i  l.u  tci'na-i 

they  say  and  n he  .speared.  It  he  ptilled  ashore  when  the  salmon 

klotula'-i  at  gu  l.u  la  e.si'fi  klotwa'Ian  wAii.su'gii.  L’ g.ala'nda-i 

was  dead  at  the  same  time  he  too  died  they  say.  His”  soul 

i'.sis  g.An  gAin  T u'nsAAtg.afian  WAiisu'ga. 
was  for  not  he  knew  they  say. 

Git'n  Ia  l!  i/g.olg.aqlawasi  gifui  Ia  qoa'gi  l!  Llinfi'gAs.  Gien 

And  him  they  made  sit  up  arKl  him  over  the  they  .sat.  And 

head  of 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


I A gana'n  iiAfi 

him  like  one 

skittja'g.ofiAsi. 
went  around  while 
they  beat  time. 

g.Ai)  l!  si'wus. 

for  they  sang. 


I-!  i/g.olg.aL.SLas  gif-n  tcla'nuwa-i  dji'nxa  1’  15 

they  made  ldres.scd)  and  the  tire  near  he 

Ga'odjiwa-i  i'.siii  la'g.ii  l!  .skl'dAiiasi.  i.ri'guda  la  10 

The  drum  too  his  they  herd.  At  the  .same  him 

time 

G.ii'la-i  stA'n.siiig.cla'-i  l.H  uau  tA'ngilaga  g.ci  IT 

The  nights  four  pa.s.scd  when  a tidal  inlet  into 
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water  ming’led,  where  be  had  directed  that  he  should  be  placed.  They 
laid  him  upon  the  plank  on  which  he  used  to  lie.  Then  they  put  him 
there  (in  the  j^ool).  They  also  put  his  drum  there.  After  this  had 
turned  around  to  the  right  for  a while  it  vanished  into  a deep  hole  in 
the  bottom.  And  now,  when  there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of  salmon, 
they  hear  his  drum  sound  in  the  deej)  place. 

Here  the  story  ends. 


1 agA'h  1a  gii'sLgixAlga'nas  g.e.'ihao  1a  l!  g’.asLgaiAan  wAnsu'ga. 

himself  he  used  to  tell  them  to  put  into  this  him  they  had put"  they  say. 

2 La'lda  u'ngu  1a  ta'-idigailas  u'ngu  1a  l!  uta'-is.  Gie'nhao  1a  l! 

Plank  on  top  of  he  always  lay  on  top  of  him  they  laid.  And  then  him  they 

3 isdai'yaii  wAnsu'ga.  Ga'odjiwa-i  e'siii  la'g.a  l!  qIa'-isLgiasi.  Gu 

put  there  they  say”.  The  drum  too  his  they  put.  There 

(in  water) 

4 sg.o'lgulg.aii  g.ada'n  1’  g.atg.a'lgAlgin  qa'odihao  glla'-i  sulihga'-i 

toward  the  right  around  he  'turned  after  [a  while]  the  deep  the  bottom 

place 

5 xAu  r gagil'giesi.  Uie'dhao  ta-iiiA'hg.a.sas  gien  ga'odjiwa-i  glla'-i 

even  he  vanishGl  at.  Now  there  are  going  to  be  when  the  drum  the  deep 

plenty  of  salmon  place 

6 g-<T  la'g.a  l!  gudA'nxegA'iigAnAn  WAnsu'ga. 

In  his  they  hear  the  noise  of  they  say. 

7 Hao  uan  T g.e'ida. 

Here  finished  it  becomes. 

A.s  might  have  been  expected,  tltis  story  was  a very  popular  one  along  the  sahnon- 
freijuented  North  Pacific  coast,  and  several  different  versions  of  it  have  been 
already  recorded.  An  excellent  one  was  obtained  by  myself  in  English  from  an 
old  Kalgani,  derived  from  the  Tlingit,  among  whom  it  apjiears  to  have  originated. 
This  will  be  found  in  volume  v of  the  [Memoirs  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedi- 
tion, part  I,  pages  243  to  245.  Apart  from  linguistics,  the  story  is  interesting  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Indian  jisychology.  It  was  related  by  the  present  chief  of 
Those-born-at-IIouse-point  (Na-iku'n  qe'ig.awa-i),  once  the  leading  family  of  Rose 
Spit  and  Cape  Ball,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Graham  island. 

' The  half-rock  woman  in  the  corner,  or  the  woman  rooted  to  the  ground,  is  very 
common  in  Haida  stoiles. 

Many  versions  of  this  story  say  water,  which,  indeed,  seems  to  be  more  appro- 
priate, but  fire  was  still  oftener  regarde<l  by  these  people  as  a means  of  communica- 
tion between  natural  and  spiritual  beings. 

^ Animal  souls  have  the  luunan  form  and  act  very  much  as  men  do  on  earth. 

■•Fish  eggs  are  usually  collected  on  hemlock  Ifoughs. 

^The  most  important  set  of  supernatural  beings  to  a Haida  were  the  Killer  whales, 
who,  living  in  the  sea,  were  supposed  to  call  human  beings  “common  surface  birds” 
(xa'-ih.a  xeti't  gi'da-i),  employing  the  term  u.sed  Iiere. 

'’Because  at  that  time  of  the  year  human  Ireings  hurt  them  by  laying  down  hem- 
lock boughs. 

■ Compare  an  episode  in  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-awaju 
* The  closing  sky  is  also  spoken  of  frequently.  Compare  the  story  of  A-slender- 
one-who-was-given-away. 

" An  exclamation  used  when  the  salmon  is  seen  to  jump. 

When  mourning  they  covered  their  faces  with  2)itch  and  burned  off  their  hair. 

" Compare  the  story  of  EAguadji'na. 

The  usual  way  in  which  one  who  had  almost  been  turned  into  an  animal  recov- 
ered his  senses. 

"’This  duty  usually  fell  to  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  who  was  to  obtain  his 
supernatural  helpers  and  the  power  that  went  with  them. 


[Told  by  Isaac,  of  the  £i'elAn  qe'awai  family.] 

Ildl'iiT  lived  at  End-of-trail  town.'  All  of  his  friends  also  lived 
there.  And  he  went  out  to  tish.  And,  the  wind  blowing-  from  the 
shore,  he  was  blown  away.  He  was  unable,  to  get  to  land.  He  was 
blown  about  in  the  sea  all  day.  And  while  he  was  being  blown 
about  evening  came  upon  him.  He  was  also  blown  about  during  the 
night.  And  morning  again  dawned  upon  him.  He  did  not  see  land. 
And  he  was  again  lilown  about  all  da}-.  But  the  wind  did  not  blow 
hard.  Therefore  he  did  not  capsize.  While  he  was  being  blown 
atiout  evening  again  came  upon  him.  He  was  again  blown  about  all 
night.  He  was  blown  about  for  a long  time.  And  morning  again 
dawned  upon  him.  During  all  that  time  he  saw  no  land. 

Then  Ildl'nl  .sang  because  he  vvanted  the  wind  to  become  fair.  And 


ItDl'NI 
[Masset  dialect] 

Kliu'sta  gu  Ildl'nl  na'gan.  L’  ta'oUh  wa'L.UAii  I'sin  g”  na'hAu. 

End  of  Trail  at  jldi'ni  lived.  His  friends  all  too  there  lived, 

(town) 

WA'gien  stA  1’  xa'oyienane.  WA'gien  dl'dastA  tadja'o  ‘a'ddsa's  gien 

.\nd  from  he  went  fishing.  And  off  shore  wind  blew  iind 

r x.u'deidan.  Dltg“  Luqagale'  huld'  1’  ‘esgai'an.  Sin  shisk!"  .si'.sgut 

he  started  to  Ashore  to  go  by  he  was  unable.  Day  whole  ujion  the 

blow  away.  canoe  .sea 

r x.utgA'hgwanan.  WA'gien  hawa'n  1'  x.utgA'ngwAngAndan  hi  da 

he  wa.s  blown  about.  And  while  he  was  blown  about  liim  for 

sifiiai'an.  WA'gien  Ti'lgua  i'sin  F x.u'tgAngwanganan  gie'nhao  i'sin  lag® 

was  evenitig.  And  in  the  too  he  was  blown  about  and  then  too  to 

night  him 

.sariL.a'nan.  WA'gien  gAin  i.Ag®  1'  (le'nAngaiian.  WA'gien  hti'o.sin  .sin 

wa.s  morning.  And  not  land  he  wa.s  seeing.  And  again  day 

•shiskl’*  r x.u'tgAfigwanganan.  Ta'djue  gAtn  liT'k.'an  ‘a'dowanganani. 

whole  he  was  blown  about.  The  wind  not  but  was  blowing  hard. 

Aldjl'Alu  gAin  r xa'sL'anganan.  Hawa'n  1’  x.ugAiigwA'ngAiidan 

Therefore  not  he  capsized.  While  he  wiis  being  blown  about 

ha'osin  la  g®  sinia'-iAii.  Ha'osin  Til  shi.sg"  I’  x.fi'tgAngwanan. 

again  him  to  was  evening.  Again  night  whole  he  was  being  bBwn  about. 

Dji'+ina  V x.u'tgAngwanganan.  WA'gien  lia'o.sin  lag®  .sa'iiL.anan. 

Long  time  he  was  being  blown  about.  And  again  to  him  wa.s  morning. 

WA'kliiil  i.Ag®  gAin  I’  f(e'n‘anganan. 

All  that  time  lanfl  not  he  was  seeing. 

WA'gir*n  Ildl'nl  liin  klAdju'ldjawan  tadjuwe'  Ugala'-i  dA  T 

And  ildl'nl  like  .sang  the  wind  become  good  to  he 

1.) 
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he  stood  in  the  canoe,  lie  began  to  sing:  “Lake  (i.  e.,  Ocean)  spirit, 
calm  the  waves  for  me.  Get  close  to  me,  my  Power.  My  heart  is 
tired.  Make  the  sea  veiy  calm  for  me,  ye  ho  ye  ho'lo!”  etc.^  While 
he  was  still  being  blown  about  evening  came  upon  him.  And  again 
morning  dawned  upon  him.  Although  it  was  foggy  in  the  morning 
the  wind  was  not  strong.  He  floated  about  at  random.  Eveiy  even- 
ing shut  down  foggy.  And  he  w^as  unable  to  stand  up.  His  legs 
were  weak,  because  he  had  been  long  in  the  canoe.  Then  he  again 
sang  the  same  song.  And  morning  came  again.  He  could  see  no 
land.  And,  while  it  was  still  foggy  evening  came  upon  him.  AH 
that  time  the  wind  was  not  strong.  Again  morning  dawned  upon  him. 

Idien  he  floated  near  to  land.  He  remained  floating  there.  He  did 
not  get  off  for  his  legs  were  bent  together.  During  all  that  time  they 
did  not  see  him.  Although  he  was  veiy  near  where  people  lived  they 
did  not  see  him. 


1 gudA'ns  L.u  A.  WA'gien  Lue'gua  1’  gia'gAn. 

wanted  wlien  sang.  And  in  the  canoe  he  .stood. 

2 r kila'wan:  “ Su  .sg.a'na  gitg.a'lAnsL.  Dl 

he  ]i\it  liis  voice  ‘'Lake  spirit  make  waves  calm  My 

to:  (=ooean)  (forme). 


WA'gien  s^i'lane  dA 

And  the  song  to 

sg.a'nawe  qA'nskida- 

supernatural  got  close  to 
power 


3 

4 

5 
0 


8 


gi'nga.  Dl  qaii'nsLa.  Adi'  g“  L!nawa'‘agA.sLa  yeho  yeho'lo,  etc.” 

in  canoe.  I became  tired.  Me  lor  make  the  sea  milk  'yeho  yeho'lo,  etc.” 

(i.  e.,  calm) 

Hawa'n  1’  x.fi'tgAfigwa'ngahan.  Ha'o.sin  lag“  .si'niyeyAii.  WA'klien 

Yet  he  was  being  blown  about.  Again  to  him  was 'evening.  But  still 

gAin  lag'"  taclja'o  ‘a'dawanganan.  WA'gien  ha'osin  lag'"  sa'nL.anAii. 

not  to  him  wind  was  blowing  hard.  And  again  to  him  was  morning. 

ya'nanafilai'an.  WAklie'n  gAtn  tadja'o  bitawa'nan.  WA'gien  sin 

It  was  foggy  in  the  But  still  not  wind  was  strong.  And  day 

morning, 

s‘asg"  ha'o.sin  LAgua'nan  1’  gl'gTgAngwaiigahan.  WA'kliiil  ya'nAn- 

whole  again  aimle.ssly  he  was  floating  about.  All  that  time  ' while  it 

‘agAndan  siniai'Aii.  WA'gien  gia'ga-i  ‘'ado'  1’  ‘e'.sgasLaian.  L’  q!o'lu 

was  foggy  evening  came.  And  to  stand  up  around  he  got  His  legs 

(he  was  unalile). 


10 

11 


‘a'liAii  1’ 

same  he 


0 la  ‘aga'lan  Lu'gida  1’  isxA'nsqadan  Ala'.  WA'gien  ha'osin  s‘a'lAfie 

his  were  weak  in  the  canoe  he  was  for  a longtime  because.  And  again  the  song 

clA'djuganan.  WA'gien  ha'osin  saiiL.a'nan.  WA'gimi  gAin 

was  singing.  And  again  was  morning.  And  not 

qe'nAfiganan.  WA'gien  ha'osin  ya'nAn‘agAndan  1a  da 

was  seeing.  And  again  while  it  was  foggy  him  for 

WAklie'l  gAin  tadjiiwe'  ‘'a'dowahga'nan.  WA'gimi  ha'osin 

All  that  time  not  the  wind  was  strong.  And  again 


LAg  1 
land  he 

12  sirdai'an. 

w^s  evening. 

13  lag'"  , saiiL.a'nan. 

to  him  was  morning. 


1-1  Wa'L.  11  LAg"  gii  1’  ga'-iinulaiyan.  WA'gien  hawa'n  gii  1'  ga'-iin 

At  that  time  land  at  he  floated  in  the  n'lorning. . And  yet  at  he  was 

15  gangane.  Gaui  xetg""  1’  qa'lAngaiian  1’  q!o'lu  gii'tga  la  IgAklAda'iian 

floating.  Not  below'  he  was  getting  his  legs  together  his  were  bent 

(ashore) 

16  A'la.  Aldjl'Ahi  gAin  xetg"  1’  qa'PAhgahan.  WA'kliel  gAin  la  l! 

becau.se.  Therefore  not  off  he  was  getting.  All  that  time  not  him  they 

17  qe'n‘ahganan.  L. ! iia'AiT  q!ol  djili'  1’  is  klien  gAin  1a  l!  qe'hGnganan. 

were  seeing.  They  lived  near  very  he  was  although  not  him  they  were  .seeing. 
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Then  ho  saw  a child  playing-  about,  one  not  grown  but  big  enough  to 
talk.  And  the  child  did  not  see  him  for  his  canoe  was  floating  close  to 
a rock.  Then  Ildl'nl  called  to  the  child  because  he  wished  them  to 
know  about  him.  And,  when  he  called,  the  child  was  afraid  to  go 
to  him.  After  it  had  been  afraid  for  some  time  [Ildl'nl]  said:  “I 
amlldl'm."  It  was  a male  child.  And  it  went  out  to  him.  Aud  it  came 
and  stood  near  him.  And  he  said  to  it:  ‘'My  name  is  Ildl'nl. “Now 
yon,  too.  say  ‘Ildl'nl,’”  said  he  to  it.  And  the  child  said  “Ildl'nl,” 
but  said  it  wrong  because  it  did  not  yet  know  how  to  talk  veiy  well, 
lie  pronounced  his  name  again.  And  the  child  also  pronounced 
his  name.  It  said  it  right.  And  the  child  started  away  from  him. 

Then  it  turned  away  from  him.  It  began  saying,  “ Ildl'nl. 
Ildl'nl,  Ildl'nl,  Ildl'ni,  Ildrnl,  Ildi'nI.”  It  was  afraid  of  forgetting 
his  [name].  And  when  it  got  some  distance  awa}'  it  forgot  his 


WA'ofien  iiAfi  ‘a'a 


And 


WA'gien  gAin  aiiA'n 

And  not  this 


L.Aqonan  na  ngwans  1 qa  nan. 

big  played  about  he  saw. 


Ala'. 

because. 


(jAin  la 
Not  him 

la 


qenbi'nan. 

saw. 


All 


kiilga'nan 

was  calling  him  for  they  know 

(that  they  might  know) 

‘a'yins  gien  la  ‘a  qage'  g''  1’  Twa'gaganan 

called  and  him  to  go  to  it  were  afraid. 


idja'n. 


said  to, 


WA'gien  la 

And  him 

w .\'gien  Inn  la  1' 

And  as  follows  it  he 

da  isi'n  1 Ildl'nl  hin  su, 

you  too  (imp.)  ildl'ni  like  say, 

‘a'xtdjus,  “Ildl'nl"  Inn 

child.  “ildl'nl,”  like 

‘a'.xadjus  gAin  ye'nkle 

very  well 

WA'trien 


o 

like  this 

sudai'an. 

said  to. 


this 


child  not 

r kiwai'an. 

he  mentioned.  Arid 

WA'gien  la  T ki'lyedaian. 

And  his  it  said  right. 

WA'gien  1a  st.v  ‘An  1’ 

And  him  from  himself  it 

lldT'nl,":  | Inn  1’  .sfi'idan. 

ildl'ni,"  like  it  began  saying. 

aIH'  1’  .sa'wan.  WA'gifm 


" Ildl'ni 

hin  la  r 
like  it  he 

.sil'wan.  WA'gien 

said.  And 

gu'sao'aiya'ilan  A'la. 

knew  how  to  talk  because.  And 
liAni.si'n 


a'liAfi  ‘a'xAdjus 


child 


again 


his 


And  tins 

L.sui's-tjaliya'n. 

turned  around. 


child 


there- 

fore 


it 


said. 


And 


Da  1a 

For  his 

Ia  stA  r 

from  him  it 


1’  ((!(*'sdade 

it  forget 

djiine'‘els  i..ri 

got  far  when 


him  from 

Ildi'nI, 

ildl'nl, 
,..a  p 


I 


gusa  ai  ya  gAin 

child  knew  how'to  not 
talk 

‘a'as  r qen'a'iian  t!e'dja-i  g*"'  me'  la'na  gl'tasi  2 

child  him  saw  the  rock  against  the  his  floated 

canoe 


WA'gien  Ildl'ni  nAii  ‘a'xAdius  ga  3 

And  ildl'ni  the  child  to 

l!  u'nsAde  dA  1’  giulA'ns  A'la.  WA'gien  la  ‘ah  1’  4 

to  he  wanted  because.  And  it  for  he 


La  g''  r l‘wag“xA'nsgats 

Him  of  it  was  afraid  for  along 
time 

NaH  Tlna'-o 

A male  this 


L.u  ‘‘Ildl'ni  la-o  idji'ngua”  bin  aiiA'n  ‘a'as  1’  sudai'an. 

when,  "ildl'ni  I that  am"  as  pre-  this  child  he  said  to. 

cedes 

r qas‘ai'an.  AVA'giCm  la  q!ol  1'  gia'Llagan.  7 

it  went  out  to.  And  him 

sudai'an,  “Ildl'nl  hin 


near  it  came  and  stood. 

dl  ki‘a'ngua.  Ilai 

I am  named. 

WA'gifm 

And 

r ki'lsg''daiani,  a'liAfi 

it  said  it  wrong,  this 

WA'gien  ha'o.sin  kiil'n  11 


Now 


this 


10 


again  his  name 

kie  kiwai'an. 

name  mentioned. 


12 


IVA'gien  a'liAiI  ‘a'xadjus  1a  sIa  ([fi'-idan.  13 


.started. 

Ildl'nl,  14 

ildl'ni, 

1‘wa'gas  1.5 

;o  it  was  afraid 

ha'o.sin  F kie.Kj 

again  his  name 
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name  again.  Then  it  returned  to  him.  And,  when  it  came  to  liim 
he  again  told  it  his  name.  “Say  ‘Itdl'nlV’  said  lidl'nl  to  this  child. 
And  the  child  in  turn  said  so.  And  again  it  said  it  right.  Then,  as 
it  went  away  from  him,  it  began  repeating  his  name.  “ IMl’ni, 
Ildi'nl,  Ikll'nl,”  it  began  saying.  While  it  was  saying  “Ildl’nl”  it 
entei’ed  the  house.  That  time  it  did  not  forget  the  name. 

And,  even  while  opening  the  door,  it  kept  repeating  “ lidl'nl.”  The 
child  said  to  its  grandfather;  “ Clrandfather,  find  lidl'nl;  grandfather, 
find  lidl'nl.”  And  it  led  its  grandfather  to  the  place  from  whence 
it  had  come.  They'  canie  to  where  he  floated.  The  wife  was  also 
with  them.  And,  being  at  once  much  troubled  at  the  sight  of  him, 
they  quickly  got  into  his  canoe.  They  came  in  front  of  their  house 
with  him. 

When  they  got  out  they  wanted  to  take  him  up  to  the  house 
(piicklyL  Then  he  showed  them  his  legs.  He  also  showed  them  that 
he  was  unable  to  stand.  He  merely  made  signs  with  his  fingers.  He 


da 

for 


it 


’ qle'sgadan. 

forgot. 

1'  qii'Llas  L.u 


la  An  I 
him  to  it 

1 su,” 

(imp.)  say,” 

a'as  ha'osin  gina'n  sa'wani. 

oliild  again  like  said. 

Wa'i-.u  ha'osin  1a  stA  V 

Then  again  from  him  it 


lag'^ 

his  name  to  it 


WA'gien  ha'osin  la 

And  again  him 

ha'osin  ki‘a'n 

came  when  again 

Inn  aiiA'ii  ‘a'as  ha'osin  lidl'nl 

like  this  child  again  ildi'nl 

W A'gien 
And 

qa'-its-qallyan 

as  it  went  away 


gui  r sta‘e'lan.  WA'gien 

toward  it  returned.  And 


;“I}dI'nI,  Ildi'nl,  Ildi'nl,”: 

“ildi'ni,  ildi'nl,  ildi'nl.” 


his 

hin  r su'-idan. 

like  it  began  to  say. 


r sudai'an. 

he  told. 

sudai'an. 

■said  to. 

ha'osin 

again 

r kie' 

name 

Hawa'n 

Yet 


“Ildi'nl  Inn 

“ildi'nl  like 


’WA'gien 

And 


7 r su'gAiidan  na 

while  it  was  .saying  house 

8 q !e'sgadanan. 

lorgot. 

9 WA'gien  kliwe' 

.\nd  the  door 

lO“Tcina'-i,  Ildi'nl 

“Grandfather,  ildi'nl 


qatc'ai'an. 

entered. 


Wa'L.ii  Liao 

Then,  however, 


an  A n 

this 

kilye'daiane. 

said  it  right. 
klwI'dAiiidan. 

began  to  repeat. 

“Ildi'nl”  Inn 

“ildi'nl”  like 

gAin  kie'  da  F 

not  the  name  for  it 


he 

r 

it 


da‘a'sLtc!asi  ‘ai'yan  “Ildi'm,”  F su'daltclaian: 

opened  rightthrough  “ildi'ni,”  he  went  in  saying: 

hin  a'nAn  ‘a'as  tcI'iiAn  sudai'an. 

like  this  child  its  grandfather  said  to. 


qeigA  na, 

find,” 


11  WA'gien  gie'stA  F qa'gan  ‘a  F tci'na  la  F ‘alqa'-idan.  WA'gien 

.And  from  whence  it  went  to  its  grand-  its  it  led.  And 

father 

12  ga-Fns  g"  la  ‘ah  F isL!a‘ti'wan.  L’  dja  I'sin  la  a1  idja'n.  WA'gien 

floated  at  him  to  they  came.  His  wife  too  him  with  was.  And 

13  na'‘aistAganan  F lk!wI'dASLyua'n‘was  L.u  ]a'gu‘e  F xu'stALiawan. 

as  soon  as  (they  saw  they  were  much  troubled  when  into  his  they  got  quickly, 

him)  (canoe) 

11  WA'gien  lie  xetg“  1a  dA'oAl  F ‘a'sgada‘wan. 

And  the  in  front  him  with  they  arrived. 

hou.se  of 

15  L’  istlala'Vas  gien  hawl'dan  na  g**  F isde'ye  d^ 

They  got  off  when  quickly  house  to  him  take  up  to 

16  la  FgudAna'‘wan.  WA'gien  qlo'lawun  la  F qenda'‘wan.  Gia'ga-i 

they  wanted  to  do  to  him.  And  his  legs  he  showed  to  them.  To  stand 

17  ‘ado'  F ‘esga'si  I'sin  la  F qenda'‘wan.  Hi'nan  ‘a-i  la  SLli'silAnganan. 

he  was  unable  too  he  showed  them.  Only  he  made  signs  with  his  fingers. 


swanton] 
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did  not  know  their  language.  And  the  man  ran  up  for  his  mat.  And, 
when  he  brought  it  down,  they  placed  him  upon  the  mat.  Then  they 
carried  him  into  the  house.  The}"  placed  him  near  the  tire. 

Then  they  put  warm  things  upon  him.  And  they  also  warmed  him 
at  the  tire.  They  also  put  warm  things  on  his  head.  They  also 
warmed  water  for  his  legs.  And,  when  the  water  became  warmed  a 
little,  the  woman  began  putting  it  upon  his  legs.  At  the  same  time 
the  man  also  kept  warm  things  on  his  head.  And,  as  he  sat  there,  he 
tried  to  straighten  his  legs  a little.  They  became  well.  They  stopped 
putting  hot  water  on  them. 

And,  when  he  asked  for  a stick,  they  gave  it  to  him.  And,  after 
they  gave  it  to  him,  he  raised  himself  up.  He  tried  to  go  outside. 
And,  after  he  had  sat  outside  for  a while,  he  came  back  again  with  the 
help  of  his  stick.  They  did  not  give  him  food  because  they  saw  that 
something  was  the  matter  with  him.  Although  they  had  not  seen  him 
before  they  saw  that  he  was  a chief. 

Then  they  warmed  water  for  him.  They  also  cooked  food  for  him. 


Gadi  l!  kil  r gudAn‘a'nan.  WA'gien  iiAu  I'linas  Igus  do  'atAga'lan.  1 


knew. 


Not  their  Ian-  he 
guage 

w A'gien  tcla'nue  djing“  la  1’ 

.\nfl  the  fire  near  him  they 

Wa'E.u  gin  kll'na  la  gui  1’ 

Then  things  warm  him  upon 

*a  i.si'n  la  1'  LAkli'nAfiidaSvan. 

in  t<x)  him  they  made  warm. 

kll'na  la  1'  i'sda‘oganan. 

warm  him  they  put  on. 


And 


the 


mat 


for 

this 


ran  up. 


a wa’wan. 
put. 

I'sdalaSvan.  Wx'gien  tcltl'anue 

they  put.  And  the  fire 

Wx'gien  1’  qadji'n  gu  I'sin  gin 

And  his  head  'at  too  thing.s 

Wx'gien  1’  klial  liAii  isi'n  xao  1:1 

Aiid  his  legs  too  liquid  his 

(water) 

WA'gien  xao  lhan  kllnisLa's  L.u  1’  klia'l  gui 

And  liquid  a littie  became  warm  when  his  legs  upon 

( water) 

nAu  dja'adas  isda'idan.  WA'tal  riAh  I'linas  hAii  Lsi'n  T qx'dji  g‘‘  gin 

an  too  his  head  to  things 


i.ikll'nASLa'wan. 

they  warmed  for. 


the 


At  the  same  the 
time 


qia'oas  g“ 

sat  there 


llAn 

even 


Wa'L.u  Lan  la'fia  1’  Ti'ldaSvane. 

Then  stopped  his  he  put  hot  water  on. 


qlolAwu'n  r 

his  legs  he 


began  putt- 
ing it. 

kil'ndaganan.  WA'gien  Ifla'n  1’ 

kept  putting  warm.  And  a little  he 

ya'gAldaian.  WA'gien  la'fia  la'gane. 

tried  to  straighten.  And  his  were  good 

(well). 

WA'gien  sqia'fiu  1’  gfnA'ns  gien  la  g^  l!  sqIasLai'an.  WA'gien  la  g*"  l!  p) 

.\nd  stick  he  asked  to  when  him  to  they  gave  it.  And  him  to  they 

be  given 

•sqlasEa's  l.u  ‘aiI  T kitgia'gan.  Wx'gien  kiag'^agA'il  1’ kl'L.sLiwagMafi-  n 

gave  it  when  him-  he  stood  up  by  And  to  the  of  him-  he  tried  to  go. 

self  means  of.  outside  self 


an.  WA'gien  kia  1’  q!ao  qaod  ha'o.sin  silgil'fian  agA'fi  1’  kl'L.sLtcIaian.  ]2 

And  out-  he  sat  after  a again  back  he  came  in  with  the  assistance 

side  while  of  the  stick. 

L’  Tl'dagas  1:1  T qe'fi'was  aIu'  gam  tao  la  g'‘  1’  isd:l'‘afi‘ugafian.  pq 

He  wa.s  different  his  they  .saw  therefore  not  food  him  to  they  gave. 

(i.  e.,  sick  I 

Gaiii  la  r fjfMlbl'fibigafian  k!ien  1'  I'ld-adas  1:1  T qefiil'Svan.  14 

Xot  him  they  saw  (before)  although  he  wasachief  bis  they  .saw. 

WA'gitMi  xao  la‘An  I’  qe'nisi.da‘\van.  Ila'  I'sin  tao  la  ‘ah  15 

And  liquid  for  him  they  warmed.  Besides  food  him  for 

(water) 
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And,  when  the  water  was  warm,  she  put  a great  deal  of  grease  into  it, 
and  they  set  it  before  him.  She  also  gave  him  a spoon.  This  is  how 
the  ancient  people  did.  And  after  he  had  drunk  the  broth  she  also 
set  food  before  him.  She  let  him  eat  grease  with  it.  And  after  he 
was  through  eating  she  put  another  kind  of  food  before  him.  When 
she  saw  that  he  ate  his  food  as  if  he  were  well  she  gave  him  another 
kind  of  food. 

And  he  (the  husband)  saw  that  he  had  become  well,  and  he  said  to 
his  wife:  “ When  the  wind  is  fair  we  will  go  with  him  to  the  town.” 
It  was  evening.  And  they  did  not  sleep  during  the  night  because  they 
wanted  to  go  to  the  town  with  him.  But  the  chief  slept  soundl3^ 
And  while  he  slept  the}-  put  their  things  on  the  beach.  They  also 
launched  their  canoe.  And  they  put  their  things  into  the  canoe. 
They  did  not  live  far  from  the  town.  And  when  he  awoke  the}^  told 
him  they  were  going  away  wdth  him. 


Li'n‘alAna‘wan. 
they  cooked. 


d Ay nan an 

very  much. 

la 

she 


g- 
him  to 


tla'osLaian. 
gave. 

xao  r nilgfl's 


L.i'sL.uan  xao  kli'iiASLAs  l.u  to  ‘e  1’  qoa'n- 

By  and  by  liquid  was  warm  when  grease  into  she  put 

(water) 

’ tclisa'Svane.  WA'gien  sLagu'l  isi'n 

they  put  it.  And  spoon  too 

LAg"  LL.u'  xade'  WAga'han.  WA'gien 
how  the  ancient  people  were  doing.  And 

ta'we  isi'n  la  xetg'‘  1’  isdai'ani.  To 

put. 


WA'gien  la  xetg" 

.\nd  him  before 


Ao 

This 


too  him  before  she 


Grease 


wa'L.  *a  xao  l iiHgi's  l.u 

after  it  broth  he  had  done  when  the  food 
drinking 

5 xAn  I'sm  wAsuwe't  la  T tadai'an.  WA'gien  1’  tagl's  gien  tao  qU'lat 

too  with  it  him  she  let  eat.  And  he  finished  when  food  another 

eating  kind 

0 liAii  isi'n  la  xetg“  1'  Lsdai'an.  WA'gien  dA'man  la  g'"  tiis  la  1’ 

too  him  before  she  put.  And  well  he  some-  ate  his  .she 

thing 

7 qens  a!  gin  ta'wa  qlA'lat  i'sin  la  g'^  1’  isdai'an. 

saw  with  some  food  another  too  him  to  she  gave, 
kind  of 

8 WA'gien  dA'man  1’  ‘els  la  B qa'fian  gien  bin  dja'‘An  1’ 

And  well  he  became  him  she  saw  and  like  his  wife  he 

9 sudai'an,  “ Tiidja'o  las  L.u  Inaga'-i 

said  to,  "Wind  is  when  the  town 

good 

10  WA'sfieu  sihiai'vAn.  WA'gien  gAm  ‘a'lgua  F q!ASL‘a'h‘uganan 


‘a  1a  dA'hAl  tlalA'n  Luqa'-idasah.” 

to  him  with  we  will  go  by  canoe.” 


siniai  yAn. 

And  it  was  evening. 

11  1a  dA'fiAl  Inag-a'-i  ‘a 

him  with 

12  I'Llagidas 

chief,  however,  slept  much. 

1 


the  town 

Liao 


And 

Luqa'-ide 

to  go 

qlayu'anan. 


gAm 
not 

dA 

to  they  wanted 

WA'gien  r ' 

.ind  he 


13  qiA'tAgana  F rsda'^wan.  Lue'  isi'n 

on  the  beach  they  put.  The  canoe  too 

1-1  WA'gien  Lii'gue  gin  A'ha  F isda'‘wan. 

And  into  the  things  theirs  they  put. 

canoe 

15  djl'in‘ana'''wan.  WA'gien  F 

lived  far.  And  he 

16  la  g'"  F suda'^wan. 

him  to  they  said. 


in  the' night  they  were  sleeping 

F gudAn‘a'wan  A'ia.  A'nAh 

because.  This 

tlal  L‘a'we 

while  the 

property 

F isda'Svan. 


qias 

slept 


tcang'^ 

into  the  sea 


A na 
theirs 


they  put. 

Gaiii  Inaga'-i  stA  F 

Not  the  town  from  they 


skl'nas  L.u  1a  dA'fiAl  F Luqa'-ida‘wasis 

awoke  when  him  with  they  would  go  off  by  canoe 
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Then  the  woman  went  in  their  canoe.  The  man  went  with  him  in 
hi-s  canoe.  They  came  to  the  town  with  him.  And  the  people  were 
astonished  at  them.  Before  that  they  had  one  canoe.  And  when 
[they  saw]  that  they  had  two  the}'  were  surprised  at  them.  They 
were  a great  crowd  waiting  outside  for  them.  Then  they  saw  another 
person  sitting  in  their  [canoe]. 

And  when  they  came  ashore  the  whole  town  went  to  them,  for  the}' 
had  never  seen  him  before.  They  came  with  him  to  the  Stikine  town. 
They  quickly  took  him  into  the  house.  And  the  house  was  full  of 
Stikine  people,  men,  women,  and  children.  They  were  surprised  to 
see  him.  Although  they  had  never  seen  him  before,  they  saw  that  he 
was  a chief. 

.\nd  now  the  one  who  came  to  the  town  with  him  said  to  the  crowd: 
“When  my  grandchild  went  out  to  play  it  found  this  person.  It 
went  to  play.  After  it  had  been  gone  for  a while  it  came  in.  Then, 


WA'gien 

And 


la'gia 

hfs 


Lu'e  gu‘a  iiAn  dja'das  Luqa'gan. 

canoe  in  the  woman  went  by 

canoe. 


Nah  I'liiias 

The  man 


hAii  isi'n  o-ia  Lue'gu’a  1a  dA'nat  Luqa'gan.  WA'gien  1a  dA'uAl  Inaga'-i  2 

nh 


is  canoe  in  him  with  went  by  canoe. 


.And 


at 


Liu'sL!a‘awan. 
they  came  by  canoe. 


WA'gien  1a  l!  qlAla'^wan. 

-And  they  were  .surprised 

at  them. 


la  as  wa  n.sina  warn, 
theirs  wa.s  one. 


WA'gien  wed  iJao  la  WstAnSvasi 

And  now,  how-  theirs  were  two 

ever, 

la  lI  (jlAlfi'^wan.  Kia  1a  k!iu'  l!  sk!rd}'u'ana‘wan. 

they  were  surprised  Outside  them  for  they  were  in  a great  crowd, 
at  them. 

xfi'da  qlA'lat  la'gubi  tclii'fiwas  l!  qa'nan. 

person  another  in  theirs  .sat  they  saw. 


him  with  the  town 

WA'kunast’  Lue' 

Before  it  the 

canoe 

L.U 
when 

iiAfi 


WA'gien 

Ana 


Inaga'-i 

the  town 
iSA'n 


WA'gien  1’  kitid'djagAlSvas  l.u 

And  they  came  ashore  when 

do'itbiwane  gAin  wA'kunast’  1a  l!  qen'anganan 

went  to  not  before  it  him  they  saw 

Inaga'-i  gu  la  dA'ilAl  T LuisLlabi'wan. 

town  at  him  with  they  came  by  canoe. 


‘ask!" 

whole 

A'la. 
because. 

WA'gien  liawl'dan  na  g' 

And  quickly  house  to 


hAn  r 
very  them 

StAklA'n 

Stikine 


la  l!  isda'‘wan.  WA'girm  StAklA'n  xade'  ila'ndjide  isgie'n  djfi'de  10 


they  took  them. 


And 


the  Stikine 


dAfiAla'n 

with 


isi  n 

UK) 


gus‘!i  na  wagan. 

were  surpri.sed  at. 

r I' Ladas  Ifi'fia 

he  wa.s  a chief  his 

WAgie'n  ao 

.And  now 

r 


‘a'aga-i  dA'nAlan 

the  children  with 

(lAin  WA'kunast’ 
Not  before  it 

l!  qa'nan. 

they  saw. 

la  dA'fial  r 
him  with  thev 


people 

A 

i.si  n 


the  men 


and 


too 

1a  l: 

him  they 


na-1  staga'ne. 

the  house  was  full. 

I 


qe'n‘anganan 


saw 


the 
women 

La  l!  11 

Them  they 
kliii'nan  12 

although 

13 


Liuja  L.agan. 

came  home. 


Hin 

Like 


to 


he 


(ifi  IgAIl. 
found. 


a 'wan 

, “DI 

tIaklA'n 

naiT'a'gAn 

said. 

•My 

grandchild 

went  oiit 

to  play 

L’ 

nan‘a'gAn 

. L’ 

go  (jaod 

It 

went  to  play. 

It 

was  after 

gone  a while 

L.U 

when- 


a tlAIl 
this 


({a'tciigAu. 


skiu'lasga-i  11 

crowd 

xii'das  r 15 

pcwson  it 

IlitlA'n  10 

Then 
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as  it  opened  the  door,  it  came  in  saying  ‘ lidfnl,  IMl'nl.  Grand- 
father, Ildl'nl  found,’  it  said.  So  we  went  to  see  him.  And  we  took 
him  into  the  house.  He  was  unable  to  stand.  His  legs  were  bent 
together.  And  we  carried  him  up  in  a mat  to  the  house.  We  worked 
over  him  all  day  [to  make  him  well].  And  after  he  did  stand  up  he 
went  outside  with  the  help  of  a cane.  Then  we  gave  him  food. 
When  he  got  well  we  came  this  way  with  him.  1 came  hither  with 
him  because  I did  not  want  to  remain  alone  with  him  in  an  uninhab- 
ited place,”'*  he  said. 

AThile  they  were  telling  about  him  the  people  observed  that  he  was 
feeling  of  his  skin  with  his  teeth.  And  the}^  told  one  another  about 
what  he  did.  Then  the  chiefs  of  the  Stikine  people  said:  “Taste  the 
chief’s  blood.”  Then  one  felt  of  his  skin  with  his  teeth.  And  when 
he  lifted  his  head  he  said:  “The  chief’s  blood  is  salt.”  Then  the  chiefs 
of  the  Stikine  people  were  veiy  much  astonished.  Then  they  knew 
that  he  had  been  blown  about  for  a very  long  time.  And  the  town 


kliwA  r 

the  door  it 

“Tci'na 

'■  Grand- 
father 

qeiiTi'gAn. 
went  to  see. 


dahi'sLtcIigAndan,  “ Hdi'ni, 
as  opened,  "ildi'ni, 

Ildl'nl  qeigA'na,”  hin  1’ 

iidl'ni  (I)  found,”  like  it 


Ildl'nl  ” 

ildl'nl,” 

Su'gAll. 

said. 


Inn  1’  suda'ltcIigAn. 

like  it  came  in  saying. 
Aldjl'Alii  la  tIalA'h 


Therefore 


him 


WA'gien  na  g”^  la  tIalA'n  I'sdagAii. 
And  house  to  him  we  took. 

L’  qlolu'  gutg*"  la'iia  IgaklA'dAiiagAn. 

together  his  were  bent. 


6 


e sgagAii. 

got  ( was  His  legs 
unable). 

‘{ViIaI  na  g"^  la  tlalA'ii  ‘a'sLtcIigAii 

ill  house  to  him  we  carried  up. 

Lei'ldAfio-An 


Gia'ga-i  ‘ado'  1’ 

To  stand  around  he 

WA'gien 

And 


gus 

mat 


WA'gien  sin 

And  day 


s asg 

whole 


' la  ‘ado'  tIalA'h 

him  around  we 


And 


tried  to  make 
(well). 

7 Wa'L.u  la  tIalA'n 

Then  him  we 

8 tIalA'n  Lui'stleidAii 

we  ivent  by  canoe. 


WA'gien  r gia'gAii 


he  stood  up 


L.u  kia'g'‘ 

wheat  outside 


agA'ii  1’  kiu.'sLuwagAn. 
he  went  with  a cane. 


g.a 


lA'gas  L.u  ha'lgui  g'^  la  dA'iiAl 

was  well  when  hither  to  him  with 

la  dA'fiAl  idjiga'-i  g^  di 

him  with  stay  to  I 


s un 

alone 


!» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Him 


qloklaian. 

secretly. 


related 

AV  A'p’ien 

And 


felt  with  his 
teeth 


sa  wan. 

said. 

ia'na 

his 


l! 

they 


ga  ta'dagAii.  L’ 
gave  to  eat.  He 

LigA'nlanan  la 

In  an  uninhabited  I 
place 

gwa'was  aIu'  halgui'  la  dA'uAl  1 Luqa'-idAii,”  hin  1’ 

disliked  therefore  hither  him  with  I came  by  canoe,”  like  he 

La  aI  r giala'ndawa's  t!al  qla'lAn  1’  qlogudA'ns 

of  he  related  while  his  skin  he  fel 

(they) 

u'tgA  la  l!  sudai'an. 

o each  him  they  told  about 
other 

‘Nah  I'Lladas  ‘a-i  1 q !ogudA'n‘o.”  AAA'gien 

■The  chief  blood  (imp.)  taste  ye.”  And 

ATA'gien  stA  1’  ‘A'nstALlas 

And 

hin  r 

like  he 


qe  n- 

saw 

him 


AVA'gien  StAklA'n  xade' 

And  Stikine  people 


I'ldade 

the  chief 
r qlAl 

his  skin 


hin  sa'wan: 

like  said: 

la'ila  iiAfi  q!o'tsgildaian. 

his  one  felt  with  hi.s  teeth. 

“NaiI  I'L!ada.s  ‘a'-iyu  tAiia'gAfigua,’ 

"The  chief’s  blood  that  is  salt,” 


15  xade'  qlA'ldAilayua'iian.  Dji'na  1’ 

people  were  very  much  A long  he 

surprised  time 


L.  U 

from  he  lifted  his  head  when 

.sa'wan.  Wa'L.u  StAklA'n 

Then  the  Stikine 

All  wa'L.u  Ia'na 

for  then  his 


said. 

X.  u'tgAngwafian 

was  blown  about 


swanton] 
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people  went  outside.  Then  the}'  knew  wliat  had  happened  to  him, 
but  they  did  not  know  whence  lie  had  come. 

And  they  began  to  care  for  him.  He  was  there  for  man}^  year.s. 
And  he  remained  there  always.  He  did  not  go  back,  because  he  did 
not  know  where  hi.s  town  was.  He  had  four  children.  Two  were 
boys  and  two  were  girls.  And  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  Stikine  he 
we])t  for  his  children.  But  he  did  not  weep  for  his  wife.*  And  the 
one  who  had  found  him  made  him  his  friend  (i.  e.,  took  him  into  his 
famih'  and  clan). 

And  after  he  had  lived  there  for  a long  time  he  came  to  understand 
their  language.  After  he  had  wept  for  a wdiile  he  sang  a crying  song. 
He  began  the  following  crying  song:  j :“Heg.onone'  La'gwaiye 
dju'cioqoltedj. : ! Ha  guse',  ha  guse' ie'nl  gita'nl  haguse'.”®  And  he 
joined  that  tribe.  Then  he  told  them  that  be  had  belonged  to  the 
Fish-eggs  and  they  all  gave  them.selves  to  him  because  the}’  saw  that 
he  was  a chief.  And  his  friends,  the  Fish-eggs,  lost  him. 


l!  u'nsAd’elan.  WA'gien  Inaga'-i  xa'de  kia'g“  jdja'ne.  LAg“  1'  , 1 

they  came  to  know.  .Viui  the  town  {he  outside  went.  How  he 

people 

‘ets  ‘ah  la  I.!  u'nsAdAis  i..u  Ll'djistA  1’  is  gAin  '•ah  l!  u'nsAda‘anan.  2 

was  for  him  they  knew  when  whence  he  was  not  for  tliey  knew, 

like 

WA'gir*n  g"*  IfAn  dAina'n  la  l!a  (le'fiidan.  WA'gicm  ‘A'lia  3 

.And  there  right  carefully  him  they  began  to  look  And  years 

alter. 


tjoan  gut  g"  r idja'ni.  WA'gien  g'*  liAn  1’  ligai'e'lane.  (fAiii  4. 

many  during  there  he  was.  And  there  right  he  stayed  always  Not 

(joined  the  tribe). 

siiga'n  .stA  r isTi'fiane  gAiii  u'djan  1’  LAg"  is  ‘ah  1’  u'n.sAd^aiian  A'la.  5 

back  from  he  went  not  where  his  land  was  for  he  knew  he- 

■ cause. 

1/  gl'dalAH  stAnsa'nan.  StAfi  la  ila'ndjidagan  gifui  stAii  isi'n  (J 

Hi.s  children  were  four.  Two  his  were  men  and  two  too 

la  djada'gan.  WA'gien  StAklA'n  gu  1’  is  kliaf  gi'dalAii  da  F 7 

his  were  women.  And  Stikine  at  he  was  while  his  children  for  he 

sTi'-ilganan.  I)ja'‘An  dA  f.!ao  gAin  F shi-iFa'nganan.  WA'gien  la  3 

was  weeiiing.  Hi.s  wife  for  however  not  he  was  weeping.  And  him 

HAH  (le'vaiyan  F taodi'lglgan.  <) 

one  found  him  took  for  nis 

friend  forever. 

\\'A'gir‘n  g"  F is.xA'n.sgats  i..u  n!  kil  F gwa'Ian.  WA'gien  F p) 

And  there  he  lived  a long  when  their  Ian-  he  understood.  .And  he 

time  gnage 

shl'-ilgAf)  (|aod  ‘aH  F ki'lklAdju-idan.  WA'gien  bin  F klAfljri'idan:  41 

wept  after  for  he  began  to  sing  a And  like  he  began  singing: 

awhile  crying  song. 

! Heg.onone'  La'gwaiye  djri'(j'’(j'’ltedj : | | illaguse':  j 
He'ni  irita'nl  hac-use'.’’ 


WA'gien  g“ 

.And  there 


llAII 

right 


F Ligai''elane. 

he  joined  the  tribe. 


WA'gifm  F Klti'ogAs  A'listA  13 

And  he  wa.Mofllie  about 

FiHh-cgj'.s 


A'fia 

F sa'wan  gi«'*n 

la  g"  agA'n 

him  to  tnem- 
.selves 

l!  i'.sda‘odja\van  F 

I'l.Iagidas  la'na  14 

his 

he  told 

and 

they  all  gave  he 

wasathief  his 

1.:  (j 

lenga'fian 

Ahi'. 

WA'gifm  F 

ta'olAM  Klfi'was  F 

godiaga'i'itui.  15 

they 

MUW 

becan.se. 

And  his 

friends  the  Kish  eggs  him 

lost. 
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And  l\y  and  by  his  friends  heard  that  he  was  a chief  of  the  Stikine. 
In  old  times  people  did  not  go  to  other  places.  They  fastened  a 
featlier  to  the  end  of  a stick,  and  they  raised  it.  If  the  feather  was 
not  moved  by  the  wind  they  went  out.'^  Therefoi’e  his  people  did  not 
learn  about  him  quickh^  But  afterward  they  heard  about  him.  And 
when  he  knew  that  his  friends  had  heard  about  him  he  sent  down  the 
songs  foi‘  his  friends.  By  and  l)y,  when  they  heard  his  [songs],  his 
friends  were  very  glad.  “Although  I want  to  go  to  you,  there  is  no 
way  to  do  so.  I am  very  well  off.  But  there  I was  not  happy.  My 
friends,  the  women  and  men  of  the  Fish-eggs,  are  very  numerous.”^ 
Then  his  friends  ceased  to  be  sad  for  him,  because  they  knew  he  was 
happy.  But  his  wife  was  married  to  another  man,  for  the}^  had 
thought  that  he  was  dead. 

This  is  the  end. 


1 Li'.SL.UAn 

WA'gien, 

StAklA'n  a1 

ta'olAn  ‘An 

r 

By  and  by 

however 

stikine  of 

his  friends  for 

he 

2 ki'ngudanan. 

Heard. 

Gaiii 

LlAklwa'nan 

LL.u'  LA'gui 

l! 

Not 

any  lime 

in  old  to  any 

times  places 

they 

I'ldadas  la'na  l! 

was  cliief  his  they 
Luqa'-idAiigahan. 

started  by  oanoe. 


3 Sqla'n-kune  ItA'nbi  l!  kiu'lgudjilgafian.  WA'gien  .sa  l! 

End  of  a stick  feather  they  la.steiied.  And  up  they 

4 kilgudjilga'nane.  (lAin  Itanue'  x.u'lk!we.siidansi  L.u  hitlA'n  l! 

lifte<Fit.  Not  the  feather  was  moved  by  the  wind  when  then  they 

5 Lfuja'-idanan.  Aldji'Alu  gAin  la  ‘An  hawl'dan  l!  u'n.sadATahan. 

started  out  by  canoe.  Therefore  Hot  him  tor  quickly  they  knew. 


0 WA'gien  sile't  la  l!  ki'ng'‘danan.  WA'gien  1’  ta'olAn  T ki'ngudAns 

And  after-  him  they  heard  about.  .\nd  his  friend.s  him  heard  about 

ward 

7 ‘ah  r u'nsAd‘elan  l.u  s‘a'lane  ta'olAfi  dA  1’  xA'ndjutla'lane. 

for  he  came  to  know  wlien  the  song  his  friends  for  he  sent  down. 

8 WA'gien  Ll'sL.ilAn  la  l!  guda'fian  L.u  1’  ta'olAh  gu'dAiie  layua'nan: 

Ami  . by  and  by  his  they  heard  when  his  friends  tlie  mitids  were  very  good: 

y “DalA'n  ‘a  dl  guttia'o  sklia'nan  gAin  LAg"  dalA'n  ‘a  dl  ‘e'tline 

“You  to  I want  to  go  althougli  not  how  you  to  I can  go 

10  (iri'‘AngangAn.  Di  layua'ngAn.  Ila'oL.n  nlao  gAm  di  la'‘AngAn. 

is  to  be  seen.  I am  very  tvell  off.  Tliere  liowever  not  I was  happy. 

11  Di  ta'olAu  Klti'was  djade'  isgie'n  Ila'ndjide  I'sin  qoanyua'ngAii.” 

My  friends  Fish-eggs  women  and  men  too  are  very  many.” 

12  WA'gien  nan  1’  tawe'  la  a1  gudAfie'  stle'gan  1’  las  ‘An  l! 

.tnd  stopped  ins  friends  him  for  tneir  minds  were  sick  he  was  for  they 

happy 

33  u'nsAda‘elan  A'la.  L’  dja  Liao  iiAii  i'lina  qlA'lat  in‘e'lan  1’  klo'tAls 

came  to  know  because.  Jlis  wife  however  a man  other  came  to  he  was  dead 

marry 


11:  ‘An  la  l!  u'nsAdan  A'la. 

for  his  they  thought  because. 


15  Hao  Lan  ‘e'lgAn. 

Hefe  end  becomes. 
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The  almost  complete  absence  of  a mythic  element  in  this  story  suggests  that  it 
may  be  founded  on  fact.  At  least  it  must  have  been  used  to  explain  a relationship 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Fish-eggs,  a branch  of  the  great  St.v'stas  family  of 
^lasset,  which  belonged  to  the  Eagle  clan,  and  some  family  among  the  Stikine 
Indians. 

' So  the  word  K!iu'st.\  was  somewhat  doubtfully  translated  to  me.  It  stood  near 
the  northwestern  angle  of  (iraham  island  opposite  North  island. 

A song  supposed  to  have  power  in  calming  storms. 

^ Fearing  to  expose  themselves  to  possible  danger  from  an  entirely  strange  man. 
There  was  no  assurance  of  safety  between  man  and  man  unless  both  were  of  the  same 
family  or  peace  was  known  to  exist  between  their  respective  families.  The  verbs  in 
this  quotation  have  the  pa.st-experienced  ending,  -g.^n.  Had  this  been  related  by  a 
person  who  had  learned  the  facts  from  somebody  else  they  would  have  taken  the 
pa.st-inexperienced  ending,  -an. 

* Accidents  like  this  were  often  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  unfaithfulness 
of  a man’s  wife,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  chief  may  have  suspected  that  he  had 
suffered  in  this  way. 

’Tlingit  words. 

“This  is  evidently  mythical.  The  same  thing  used  to  be  said  of  the  Pitch  people. 
See  Memoirs  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  v,  part  i,  page  HI. 

" He  speaks  of  his  new  friends  as  if  they  belonged  to  his  own  family  at  End-of-trail 
town. 
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STORIES  ACCOMPANIED  BY  TEXTS 
How  Shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  be  born 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-town  people] 

She  was  a chiefs  daughter  at  Dju.‘  Her  father  had  a slave  he 
owned  watch  her.  Then  she  said  to  the  slave:  “Tell  a certain  one 
that  I sa}"  I am  in  love  with  him.”  And,  when  she  went  out  with  him 
to  defecate  next  day,  she  asked  the  slave  if  he  had  told  him.  And 
he  said  to  the  chiefs  daughter:  “ He  says  he  is  afraid  of  your  father.” 
He  had  not  told  him,  and  he  lied. 

She  told  the  slave  to  tell  another  that  she  was  in  love  with  him, 
and  again  he  did  not  tell  him.  He  told  her  he  feared  her  father. 
When  she  was  unable  to  get  any  of  her  father’s  ten  nephews  she  went 
with  the  slave.  And  her  father  discovered  it. 

Then  the.}^  al)andoned  her.  Only  the  wife  of  her  youngest  uncle 
left  some  food  for  her. 

She  went  down  on  the  beach  to  dig.  After  she  had  worked  for 
some  time  she  dug  out  a cockleshell.  In  it  a baby  cried.  Then  she 
looked  at  it.  A small  child  was  in  it.  Then  .she  took  it  to  the  house. 
She  put  something  soft  around  it,  and,  although  she  did  not  nurse  it, 
it  grew  fa.st.  Soon  it  began  to  creep.  Not  a long  time  after  that  it 
walked  about. 

One  time  the  child  said:  “ Here,  mother,  like  this.”  He  moved  his 
hand  as  if  drawing  a bowstring.  When  he  said  the  .same  thing 
again  she  understood  what  he  meant.  Then  she  hammered  out  a cop- 
per bracelet  she  wore  into  a bow  for  him,  and  another  she  hammered 
into  arrows.  When  she  had  finished  [the  bow]  she  gave  it  to  him 
along  with  the  tw  o arrows.  He  was  ])leased  with  them. 

Then  he  w’ent  out  to  hunt  birds.  When  he  came  back,  he  brought 
his  mother  a cormorant.  His  mother  ate  it.  The  day  after  he  went 
hunting  again.  He  brought  in  a goose  to  his  mother.  His  mother 
ate  it.  And  next  day  he  again  went  hunting.  He  brought  in  a 
wren.  Then  he  skinned  it.  He  dried  [the  skin].  He  treasured  it. 
And  next  day  also  he  bi'ought  in  a klu'tclix.u.^  That,  too,  he  skinned. 
That  too,  he  dried.  And  the  next  day  he  brought  in  a blue  jayu  He 
skinned  and  dried  that  also.  The  day  after  that  he  brought  in  a 
woodpecker.  That  he  also  skinned.  That  he  also  dried. 

One  time  some  one  was  talking  to  his  mother.  The  house  creaked 
moreover.  And  when  day  broke  he  awoke  in  a fine  house.  The 
carvings  on  the  hou.se  posts  winked  with  their  eyes.^  Master  Carpenter 
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Sin  aga'n  qeidag.a'g.an 

L”  gidfi'gan  WAn.su'ga  Dju  gii  a.  L'  xfi'tg.a  iiAn  xA'ldAna  dag.ai'as 
r (ja'-idjitdag.AfiAS.  (xie'nliao  ham  xA'ldAiiAs  liAii  1a  la  su'udas 
*■  Ha'lA  alfi'na  at  1 ta'-idisinAn  gl  srwufi.'’  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  1a 
dA'nat  la  qax.ua'lgaga'-i  l.u  mam  xA'ldAMAs  1a  gi  1a  siiudaga'-i  gi 
la  at  la  kia'iiAilAS.  Gien  Iiam  mam  gida's  gi  1a  si'wus  “ Dam  xfi'tg.a 
gi  r Ig.oa'gan  T sfi'iigAn.*’  Gami  1a  su'udag.AUAsi  sklia'xAn  la 
klu'gadafi  wAiisu'ga. 

Nam  .sg.oa'na  at  e'sin  la  tii'-isifiAS  mam  xA'ldAfiA.s  gl  1a  nl'djiiixa'lsi 
gien  I'.Nin  gAin  1a  su'udag. amasI.  Gien  1'  xfi'tg.a  gi  1’  Ig.oa'gan  lAgi 
la  .si'wus.  L’  xfi'tga  nfi'tg.alAn  Lii'alAs  g.ado'  la  kilg.etsgaij-a'-i  l.u 
nAM  gida's  uam  xA'ldAnAS  at  tfi'iyan  WAiisfi'ga.  Gien  1’  xil'tg.a  g.An 
u'nsAtdAlsi. 

(rie'nhao  1a  .stA  l!  tcla'sdaiyaii  wAiisu'ga.  L’  qfi'g.alAn  sg.ofi'na 
djii'ag.a  daog.anfi'gas  sg.u'nxAn  gatfi'  1a  gi  inxai'yan  wAnsu'ga. 

L’  djig.fi'gasg.agfi'nan  WAiisfi'ga.  Ganil'n  1a  I'djin  qa'odi  skia'l 
qial  1a  Ig.eg.fi'-istayvas.  G.a  iiAii  g.fi'xa  sg.fi'-ilas.  Gien  1a  qea'iiAsi. 
G.a  iiAfi  g.fi'xa  klA'tdju  LdA'sdiasi.  GiCui  na  gi  1a  la  L.'x.idAS.  La 
g.ado' gl'iiA  Itfi'nawa  1a  isdai'yas,  gien  gAiu  1a  la  Lli'ndag.Aiis  skliii'xAii 
r inag.a'-i  x.fi'nalas.  A'asin  1'  Lx.iKifi'g.ufix.idAs.  Gahi  stA  ga 
dji'inag.Aiig.A'ndixAn  T qag.d'fix.idAs. 

GaatxA'n  nAfi  g.fi'xas  liAn  sfivus  “Jia,  fi'wa-i  hAii  A.”  SLlan  1a 
i'djig.onfi'das.  Ga'-istA  I'sin  ganfi'n  la  sa'oga'-i  l.u  gi'uA  1a  sfi'iidas 
g.An  r u'nsAtdAl.s.  Gien  x.fil  1a  srdgAtx.ai'as  la  g.An  Ig.et  g.Aii  Lv 
(jlfi'dAfiA's  gifni  iiAn  sg.ofi'na  I'sifi  tclidalA'n  g.An  la  ((Ifi'dAfiAs.  La 
g.e'ilgldaga'-i  l.u  telidalAiia'-i  siila'stin  dA'fiat  1a  gi  1a  xasLa'si.  At  1’ 
gudAfia'-i  la'gasi. 

Gifui  r xe'tet-tcli'nlgoangas.  L'  stl'lLlxaga'-i  l.u  klia'lu  a-u'n  gi 
1a  klu'sLtcIias.  L'  a'og.a  1’  tfi'gAs.  Ga-i  dag.ala'-ig.a  I'.sin  1’  xeti't- 
tclinlgoafigai'yas.  Lgitg.u'n  awu'n  gi  1a  L.sLtclai'yan  wAiisu'ga.  L’ 
a'og.a  r tfi'gAs.  Gir*!!  dag.ala'-ig.a  T xete't-tclinlgoa'figaias. 

Dfi'teli  Ia  L.'sLteIa>.  Girui  A'fig.a  1a  la  Llsta'si.  La  la  ([Ifi'g.adas. 
La  la  <|oyfi'das.  Girui  dag.ala'-ig.a  e'.Nin  k!u'tc!ix.u  1a  L.'sLtclias. 
La  e'.sin  A'fig.a  1a  i.I'stas.  La  e'sin  1a  qla'g.adas.  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a 
i'sifi  i.Iai'i.Iai  Ia  i,.'sLtcIias.  La  e'sifi  1a  i.I'stas  gion  1a  la  ((la'g.adas. 
Ga-i  dag.ala'-ig.a  i'.Nifi  sLu'djag.ada'fi  Ia  L.'si.telias.  La  e'sin  Ia  i.I'stas. 
La  e'.sin  la  q la'g.adas. 

GaatXA'nhao  1' a'og.a  g.a  iiAfi  kilgula's.  \fi'ga-i  i'sifi  Iqeg.otcli'lgasi. 
(jien  sifig.aL.a'nas  gien  nfi'ga-i  la'gasi  g.ei  1a  ski'nxaasi.  Nfi'ga-i  kluxa'o- 
XAfia-i  <jleida'-i  qeaulda'fiAsi.  WAtg.adagfi'fi  hao  la  g.  An  agA'fi  g.dfi- 
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let  himself  become  his  father.  He  got  up  and  said  to  him:  “Come, 
chief,  m3'  child,  let  me  dress  3'ou  up.”  Then  he  went  to  him  and 
he  put  fair-weather  clouds*  upon  his  face.  “Now,  chief,  my  son, 
come  and  sit  idle  seaward.”  As  soon  as  he  did  so,  the  weather  was 
good. 

One  time  he  asked  to  go  fishing  with  his  father.  “We  will  pull 
out  Deviltish-tished-for.”  And  on  their  way  to  fish  they  pulled  it 
out.'’  Then  they  stopped  at  House-fishing-ground.®  He  seated  his 
father  in  the  bow.  After  ho  had  looked  at  the  rising  sun  for  a while 
he  said:  “ Now,  father,  say  ‘ The  chief  among  them  thinks  he  will  take 
it.’”  This  his  father  said.  “Say  ‘The  one  who  comes  around  the 
island  thinks  he  will  take  it,’  father.”  And  he  said  so.  “ Father,  say 
‘The  shadow  increases  upon  Tcli'nla-i;  hasten,  chief.’”  And  so  he 
.said.  “Father,  say  ‘The  great  one  coming  up  against  the  current 
begins  thinking  of  it.’”  So  he  said.  “Father,  say  ‘The  great  one 
coming  putting  gravel  in  his  mouth  thinks  of  it.’”  So  he  said.  And 
again,  “Father,  say  ‘ You  look  at  it  with  white-stone  eyes  (i.  e.,  good 
eyes).’  Father,  say  ‘ Great  eater  begins  thinking  of  it.’  ” So  he  said.'' 

After  he  had  hnished  .saydng  these  things  it  seized  the  hook.  At 
once  it  pulled  him  round  this  island.  He  struck  the  edges  of  the 
canoe  with  his  hands.  He  said  to  it:  “Master  Carpenter  made  3'ou. 
Hold  yourself  up.”  The  thing  that  pulled  him  about  in  the  fishing 
ground  again  pulled  him  round  the  island. 

And  when  it  stopped  he  tried  to  pull  in  the  lines.  He  pulled  out 
.something  wonderful,  head  first.  Broad  .seaweeds  grew  upon  its  lips. 
It  lay  with  halibut  nests  piled  together  [around  it].*  He  began  to 
put  the  halibut  into  the  canoe.  When  the  canoe  was  full  he  pulled 
the  canoe  out  to  make  it  larger.  After  he  had  put  them  in  for  a 
while  longer  his  canoe  was  full,  and  he  released  it. 

Then  the}'  went  away.  He  brought  halibut  to  his  wife.  She  dried 
them.  Then  he  again  called  for  his  son,  and  when  he  had  finished 
painting  him  up  he  -said  to  him:  “ Now,  chief,  1113'  son,  go  over  there 
and  see  your  uncles.”  So  he  started  thither.  He  came  and  sat  down 
at  the  end  of  the  town.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  they 
discovered  him.  They  came  ]-unning  to  him.  They  then  found  out 
who  he  was.  ■ And  they  again  moved  over  to  where  his  mother  lived. 

After  the}'  had  lived  there  for  a while  he  went  out  wearing  his  wren 
skin.  He  said:  “Mother,  look  at  me.”  Then  his  mother  went  out 
after  him.  He  -sat  as  broad,  high,  cumulus  clouds  over  the  ocean.®  His 
mother  looked.  Then  he  came  in  and  asked  his  mother:  “Did  1 look 
well  ?”  “Yes,  chief,  m3'  son,  3'ou  looked  well.”  Then  he  also  took 
the  blue-jay  skin,  and  he  .said  to  his  mother:  “Look  at  me.”  Then 
she  went  out  after  him.  Her  son  sat  blue,  broad,  and  high  over  the 
sea.  Then  he  came  in  and  .said:  “Mother,  did  1 look  well?”  “Yes, 
chief,  my  son,  you  looked  well.”  And  he  also  went  out  with  the 
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ag.fi'g.aLlxadai'van  wAnsu'ga.  L’  (jlahl'was  gien  liAii  1a  la  su'udas 
‘ Ha-i  L.ag.A'l  ki'lsLa-i  Jqeii  halA'  dA'figi  1 gi'fig.atdjan.”  Gie'nhao 
la  g.a  1a  qii'gAS  gien  P xa'fia  la  \’anxa'glda'das.  “ Ha-i,  ki'lsLa-i  Iqen, 
ql.idAx.ua'  ia  sa'anaqia'osg.a.”  Gien  gafia'xAn  1a  isi'si  gafia'xAn 
sin-laa'was. 

GaatxA'nhao  g.o'fig.an  dA'nat  la  xa'o-insa'iian  wAiisu'ga.  Na'o-gi- 
xa'ogaijas  tlalA'ii  dAfitclista'sga/’  Gien  T xa'o-ins  gut  1a  la  dAutclI'- 
stAtlalas.  Gien  Na-giu'  g.a  1a  gei'sLg.eilgigAs.  G.o'ilg.afi  sqe'ugu- 
g.awasi'  g.a  1a  tcIa'figinginAs.  Tcll'g.ova-i  la  (jea'q !a'-ida'ldi  qa'odi 
hAn  1’  sl'wus  “Ha-i,  g.o'figa-i,  ' Wasu'g.a  (j!ola'-i  u gudat'dadiafi,’  liAn 
A su.”  Ganil'xAn  1’  g.o'fig.a  si'wusi.  “ ‘ Gwai'ks  g.ado'  guda'lskianAsi 
guda-l'dadian,’  liAii  a su,  g.o'figa-i.”  Gien  gafia'xAn  1a  si'wusi. 
“ ‘Tc!i'nla-i-xa'stAwafi,  I'Llgas.  G.a  ia  gudAfia'fi  Ig.ii'gifi,’  liAn  A su, 
g.o'figa-i.”  Gien  gafia'xAn  1a  si'wusi.  “ ‘ Dju  tla'x.ustA  qayu'djiwa-i 
u gudal'dadiafi’,  liAn  a su,  g.o'figa-i.”  Gafia'xAn  1a  su'daiyag.Ani. 
“ ‘Hg.a'xets  n.Afi  xata'ndals  jTi'djiwa-i  gudaPdadiafi,’  liAu  a su 
g.o'figa-i.”  Gafia'xAn  1a  su.  Gien  liAii  I'sifi  “ ‘ G.o'dansda-xA'fiadas 
a'thao  da  qea'tcigidiAfi,’  liAn  a su,  g.o'figa-i.”  “ ^ X.a'mAltAgoafi 
yu'djiwa-i  u gudal'dadiafi,’  hAn  a su,  g.o'figa-i.”  Gafia'xAn  1a  su'usi. 

A'sga-i  gafia'n  1a  sugi'ga-i  l.u  1a  gu  1a  qIa'oLixai'yafi  WAnsu'ga. 
A'asifi  a'si  gwai'ya-i  g.ado'  1a  la  g.Alg.a'lgAldii’asi.  Lua'-i  dji'ina 
A'fig.a  1a  sqotskida'fiafi  wAnsu'ga.  “ WAtg.adaga'fi  dAfi  L'g.olg.ag.Aii. 
Si'a  la  agA'fi  xa.A'ndju”  h.An  1a  la  sil'udas.  Giwa'i  g.a  1a  ga  g.Alga'- 
isLasi.  I'sifie'sifi  gwai'a-i  g.ado'xa  1a  ga  g.Alga'lg.Aldaasi. 

Gien  I'sifi  gii'-isLia-i  l.u  1a  gi  1a  dA'fig.aawas.  Gu'gus  tlag.ane'  la 
dAfiA'ndjiLlxas.  L’  klu'dA  gut  fia'lagAs.  L’  ItA'lgaga'-i  gutg.A'n 
([la'-idasi.  Xagwa'-i  1a  iL.x.ida'fi  wAnsu'gAfi.  Lua'-i  la'g.a  sta'’gasi 
gien  gutg.e'istA  1a  dAfigi'djiLlxagA'fiAsi.  La  II.  qa'o-pdi  ma'-i  la'g.a 
sta'’gasi  gien  1a  la  n'sLgias. 

Gien  stA  1a  Lmja'-ig.oasi.  Dja'g.Afi  gi  xagwa'-i  1a  Lgua'si.  L’ 
dja'g.a  qla'gada'si.  Gie'nhao  I'sifi  gitg.A'fi  g.An  1a  g.ag.oyfi'fiafi 
WAnsu'ga.  Gien  I'sifi  1a  gi  1a  gi'fig.atgi'ga-i  l.u,  1a  la  su'udas  “ Ha-i, 
ki'lsLa-i  Iqen,  adjx.ua'  dAfi  qa'g.aUfi  naxa'ns  la  qi'fig.a.”  Gie'nhao 
g.a  1a  qa'  idAfi  WAnsu'ga.  Lnaga'-i  gia'ogi  1a  qla'oLlxasi.  L’  q!a'o-u 
qa'odi  la  g.ei  l!  qe'xas.  La  l!  da'ox.ides.  A'hao  id  lag.A'n  l! 
u'n.sAtdaalafi  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  gagu'  1’  a'og.a  na'gAs  g.a  i'sifi  id 
tclig.ahu'iiAfiAS. 

Gu  1a  naxa'fig.o  (jao'+di  datc!a'-i  qlAl  dA'fiat  A'fig.a  la  (lax.ua'lafi 
WAnsu'ga.  “A'wa-i,  di  1a  qe'xafi”  Iiaii  1’  si'wiis.  Gien  1’  a'og.a  1’ 
L.g.a  qax.uii'las.  TAfig.  ona'-i  g.a  1’  qwe'g.awa-qlo'ldjiwas.  Id  a'og.a 
qe'ifiAs.  Gien  1’  qatidai'as  gien  a-u'fi  at  1a  kia'iiAfiAs  “Di  giia  la'ga.’’ 
“A'fia,  ki'lsLa-i  l(|en,  dAfi  la'gAfi.”  Gie'nhao  i.lai'idga-i  cj!a1  i'sifi  1a 
i.sdai'yafi  WAnsu'ga.  GiTMi  liAti  a'wufi  1a  su'udas  “ Di  la  (je'.XAfi.’’  GiTui 
1’  g.o'L.ag.a  la  (jax.ua'lasi.  TAfig.ona'-i  g.a  1’  gi'tg.a  g.o'lg.al  (|!o'l- 
djiwasi.  Gien  1’  qatelai'as  gien  Iiaii  1’  .si'wus  “A'wa-i  di  gua  la'ga.” 
“A'fia,  kilsLa'-i  Iqen,  dAfi  la'gAfi.”  Gifin  smdja'g.adAfia-i  i'sifi  d.v'fiat 
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woodpecker  and  said:  Mother,  look  at  me.”  Then  she  went  out 
after  him.  He  sat  over  the  sea,  the  upper  part  of  him  being  red. 
She  smiled  at  her  son,  and  when  he  came  in  he  said:  “ Mother,  did  I 
look  well?”  ‘“Yes,  chief,  my  son,  the  supernatural  beings  will  not 
tire  of  looking  at  you.” 

Then  he  said:  “Mother,  I shall  see  you  no  more.  I am  going  away 
from  you.  When  1 sit  in  fi’ont  of  QlanA'h^'* *  in  the  morning,  there 
will  be  no  breeze.  No  one  can  touch  me.“  When  the  sky  looks  like 
my  face  as  my  father  painted  it  there  will  be  no  wind.  In  me  (i.  e.,  in 
my  days)  people  will  get  their  food.”*^  “ Now,  chief,  my  son,  when 
you  sit  there  in  the  morning  1 will  send  out  feathers  for  you.” 

Then  he  started  off  from  his  mother.  Ills  father  also  went  off  from 
her,  and  said:  “ I also  am  going  awa}"  from  3mu.  Settle  yourself  at 
the  head  of  the  creek.  I shall  see  you  sometimes  and  I shall  also  see 
my  son.”  Then  he,  too,  went  off. 

And  at  evening  she  called  for  her  youngest  uncle.  She  said  to 
him:  “ M^hen  you  go  fishing  to-morrow  wear  a new  hat  and  have  a 
new  paddle.”  And  earl}^  next  day  they  went  lishing.  Then  she  sat 
down  at  th6  end  of  the  town  with  her  knees  together.  And  when  she 
pulled  up  her  dress  the  wind  blew  out  of  the  inlet.  Every  time  she 
raised  it  higher  more  wind  came.  M^hen  she  had  raised  it  to  a level 
with  her  knees  a veiw  strong  wind  blew.  And  she  stretched  her  arm 
to  the  thread  of  life*’  of  him  only  who  wore  the  new  hat,  and  she  saved 
him,  because  his  wife  left  something  for  her.  That  was  Eine-weather 
woman,**  they  say. 

Then  she  took  her  mat  and  pi'operty  and  started  into  the  woods  up 
the  bed  of  the  creek.  And  she  fixed  herself  there.  And  a trail  ran 
over  her.  She  said  that  they  tickled  her  by  walking  upon  it,  and 
she  moved  farther  up.  There  she  settled  for  good.  M^hen  her  son 
sits  [over  the  ocean]  in  the  morning,  she  lets  small  flakes  of  snow  fall 
for  [him].  Those  are  the  feathers. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  Haida  stories,  telling  as  it  does  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  sky  god,  the  highest  deity  anciently  recognized  by  them.  Sifi, 
the  name  by  which  he  is  known,  is  the  ordinary  word  for  day  as  distinguished  from 
night  and  from  an  entire  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  which  also  is  called  “ night;  ” 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  strictly  applied  to  the  sky  above  as  it  is  illuminated  by  sun- 
shine. Hence  I have  chosen  to  translate  the  word  “Shining-heavens.”  A similar 
conception  is  found  among  the  Tsimshian  of  the  neighboring  mainland,  where  the 
sky  god  is  known  as  Laxha^.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  it  also  obtains 
among  the  related  Tlingit  of  Alaska. 

* A stream  flowing  into  the  Pacific  about  I)  mile  east  of  Kaisun. 

have  not  identified  this  bird  with  certainty,  although  the  name  is  very  much 
like  that  given  me  for  the  red- winged  blackbird  (Agelaius  phceniceus  Linn.). 

* A common  expression  to  indicate  the  excellence  of  carvings. 

^ Yen  xagi't  are  long,  narrow  clouds,  probably  stratus,  said  to  indicate  that  there 
will  be  fair  weather  next  day. 

® Devilfishes  were  usually  employed  to  bait  the  hooks  for  halibut.  To  catch  a 
halibut  of  supernatural  character  they  secure  a devilfish  oi  the  same  kind. 
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1a  qfi'x.iils  gien  liAn  V sl'wus  “A'\va-i  dl  }a  ([c'xAn/'  Gien  1’  E.o-.ii  1a 
qfi'x.uls.  TAfig.ona'-i  g.a  SA'gui  1' sg.etltA'px.iaiiwas/’  Gitg.A'ii  g.a 
agA'n  1a  dA'ngidAS.  Gien  T qatc!ia'-i  l.u  1'  sl'wus  ‘‘A'wa-i,  dl'gua 
lii'ga.’’  ‘-A'na,  IdlsLa'-i  Iqen,  sg.il'na-cieda's  dA'ng.a  qea'xolgilga'nsga.” 

Gien  liAn  1'  sl'wus  “A'wa-i  Lan  dAu  1 (p'uga.  Dau  stA  1 qa'-ida. 
QlauA'fi  tia'g.a  1 (ila'o-ula's  gien  gAin  Lgu  stA  x.utskitg.Auga'nsga. 
Dliji  siiua'o'.aso'a.  Dl  o'.o'fio-.a  dl  gi  o-iiig.e'idAfi  gafia'n  g.etula's  giGi 
gAin  Lgu  stA  x.u'tskitg.Aiiga'nsga.  Xil'-ides  dl  g.ei  xela'fi  g.egTdAg.a'n- 
sga.”  “Ilak".  kilsLa'-i  kjen,  dfi  q!a'o-ulas  gien  ItA'ng.o  dAu  gi  1 
gug.  a'osgadag.  a'nsga. " 

Gien  awu'nstA  1'  qfi'-idan  WAiisu'ga.  L’  g.d'ng.a  e'sin  1a  stA  qa'- 
itx.idie's  giCui  Iiau  sl'wus  ••La  e'sin  dA'fistA  qa'-ida.  G.A'uL.a-i  (ja'sg.a 
Ja  agA'n  Lg.ag.e'ildan.  Dau  1 qing.a'nsga  gien  gl'tg.An  I'sifi  1 qin- 
g.il'-nsga.”  Gien  la  e'sin  (pT'-idan  wAnsu'ga. 

Gien  siiix.ia's  gien  1’  qil'g.a  da'og.anagas  g.Aii  1a  g’.ri'g.03dnAs.  Gien 
hAii  1a  la  su'udas  ‘•Da'g.al  l!  xa'og.agia'-i  gie'iiA  dadji'n  La'’ga  gut 
esi'fi  gie'iiA  a'la-i  I'sin  A'iig.a  Ln'klan.’'  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  sing.a'-ixAii 
lI  xa'og.agiiisi.  Gien  Inaga'-i  gia'ogi  1a  qlaoku'djiisi.  Gien  Iqedaga'-i 
A'iig.a  1a  dAngl’stalia'-i  l.u  til'd jilsg. as.  Sa'iiAil  1a  istag.A'nsi  klea'l 
tadja'-i  wai'gi  qii'skidesi.  Kld'lAil  l.u  1a  dAilgT'stAlia'-i  l.u  3'an  djili'- 
xAii  r xa'sLsg.a'si.  Gien  iiAn  dadji'fig.aLa'’gas  wa'nwa-i  gi  sg.u'nxAii 
1a  xii'g.atsg.as  gien  1a  la  qa'g.Andag.a'fl  WAiisu'ga  F dja'g.a  Lv  gi  gia- 
i'nxai3'ag.An  g.aga'n  a.  L.la'-djat  liao  idjfi'n  WAiisu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  Igudja'-i  at  Lilwa'-i  A'fig.a  la  ista'si  gien  F qax.iagia'lAfi 
WAnsu'ga  g.A'iiL.a-i  (pFli  g.ei  a.  Gie'nhao  gu  agA'ii  1a  Lg.a'g.eilda'asi. 
Gien  Lv  gut  kiTwa'gas.  La  l!  tla.se'lgAiiAu  F su'us  gien  dftgi  e'.siii  F 
g.o'dalgialail  wAnsfi'ga.  Ga'-igiihao  F tcT'ag.eilsg.oa'nailan  wAusu'ga. 
L’  gT'tg.a  qia'o-utas  gien  tia'g.ao  klA'mdAla  gl  1a  gug.a'oskadagA'ilAs. 
Ga'-iliao  ItA'ng.o  idjii'g.An. 

llao  Lan  F g.e'ida. 

*The  halibut  fishing  grounds  were  all  named  and  were  owned  by  certain  families. 

‘These  incantations  are  uttered  to  induce  the  halibut  to  take  the  hook. 

" In  another  storj’  this  creature  is  called  Mother-of-halibut. 

* These  various  clouds  are  represented  as  Shining-heavens  with  his  different  bird 
blankets  on.  Clouds  are  more  often  thought  of  as  the  clothing  of  The-one-in-the-sea. 

'*An  inlet  or  river.  M?  interpreter  suggested  that  it  might  be  Qanb',  an  inlet 
north  of  Kaisun,  but  the  name  that  occurs  here  is  quite  common.  A river  of  this 
name  flows  into  the  sea  near  Frederick  island. 

"The  word  used  here  is  also  applied  to  the  sons  of  chiefs  who  can  not  be  touched 
without  bringing  trouble  upon  the  aggressor. 

" When  Shining-heavens  presides,  or,  in  other  words,  when  these  clouds  are  seen, 
it  will  be  calm  at  .«ea. 

"Compare  the  story  of  “The  one  abandoned  for  eating  the  flipper  of  a hair  seal,” 
note  17.  The  word  u.sed  here  is  wa'nwai,  one  of  doubtful  meaning. 

'*Lla-djat,  “ Fine-weather-woman,”  is  often  referred  to  in  the  stories,  fine  of  the 
winds,  the  northeast  wind,  was  named  after  her,  and  by  the  West  C'oast  people  at 
least  she  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  the  Creek-woman  at  the  head  of  Dju. 
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IIow  Master-carpenter  began  making  a canoe  to  avar  with 

Southeast 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at  Q!a'dAsg.o-creek.] 

Master-carpenter  at  a steep  place  at  one  end  of  the  town  of  Sqa-i 
began  making  a canoe  in  which  to  war  with  Southeast.^  The  first  one 
that  he  finished  at  the  edge  of  the  steep  place  he  threw  down  into  the 
water.  It  split.  After  that  he  made  another.  He  made  the  meas- 
urement of  thickness  of  this  one  greater  than  for  the  one  he  had  made 
before.  And  when  he  finished  it  he  threw  it  into  the  water.  That, 
too,  split  apart.  After  that  he  made  another  one  and  had  it  thick. 
When  he  threw  that  in  it  also  split  apart.  After  that  he  made  still 
another  and  had  that  also  very  thick.  When  he  threw  that  in  it  broke 
also. 

Before  all  this  happened  he  tried  to  wedge  apart  two  canoes  from 
one  log.  Then  Greatest  Fool  came  to  him.  And  he  told  him  how  to 
use  his  wedges.  He  told  him  to  use  bent  ones.  When  he  did  so,  they 
came  apart.  In  that  way  he  made  two  [at  once].^ 

Wlien  he  could  not  accomplish  it  (i.  e. , make  a canoe  that  would  not 
break)  he  let  the  limbs  stay  on  one  and  threw  it  off  from  the  cliff.  It 
went  down  .safely.  Then  he  thought  it  good  and  set  out  to  find  him 
(Southeast).  He  knew  ivhere  he  lived. 

Then  he  came  floating  above  him.  And  he  challenged  him.  After 
he  had  called  to  him  for  a Avhile  a current  flowed  out  rapidl3^  A 
large  amount  of  seaweed  came  floating  Avith  it.  After  it  came  his 
matted  hair.  When  he  came  to  the  surface  he  seized  him.  When  he 
started  off  Avith  him  (Southeast)  he  called  for  his  nepheAVS. 

Fii’st  he  called  Red-storm-cloud.  The  neighboring  sk}’  became  red. 
This  passed  aAvay  from  it  quicklj'.  At  once  the  wind  bleAV  strong.® 
While  this  Avind  was  bloAving  very  hard  he  called  for  Taker-off-of-the- 
tree-tops.  The  wind  immediately  blew  harder?  The  tree  tops  that 
Avere  blown  about  fell  close  to  him.  All  that  time  he  spit  medicine 
upon  himself. 

For  the  next  one  he  called  Pebble-rattler.  At  once  the  Avind  AA-as 
further  increased.  The  waves  came  rolling  in.  The  stones  made  a 
noise.  The  sand  blcAV  about.  All  that  time  he  spit  medicine  upon 
the  things  he  had  in  his  canoe.  At  that  time  he  called  for  Maker-of- 
the-thick-sea-mist.  There  Avere  man}'  of  them  (the  nepheAvs).  Part 
IniA'e  been  forgotten.*  By  and  by  he  called  for  Tidal-wave.  And 
Avhen  he  came  he  (Master-carpenter)  Avas  covered  with  Avater.  All  that 
time  he  spit  medicine  upon  his  things.  At  that  time  they  AA'ere  too 
much  for  him. 
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Watg.adaga'n  xe-u'gi  qa-ida'o  g.an  luda'ngax.idag.an 

Sqa-i  Inaga'-i  gia'ogi  nAu  stfi'las  gu'hao  WAtg.adaga'n  Xeu  gi 
qa-ida'o  g.An  LuL'g.olg.ax.idag.An.  Sta'la-i  qo'lgi  nAi!  la  g.eiigf- 
gaul'ganas  sta'la-i  gu'stA  1a  kidagai'yag.Aii.  Gii'tstA  1’  g.atg.adatcla'- 
g.An.  Ga'-istA  I'sin  iiAn  1a  L'g.olg.asi.  Kii'ng.ada  la'na  la  Ikia'gag.Aii 
I'la  1a  la  klwidai'yag.An.  Gie'nhao  la  esi'n  1a  g.eiigida'asi  gien  1a  la 
kidagai'yag.Aii.  La  e'sin  gu'tstA  g.a'tsqadAtclag.An.  Ga'-istA  I'sin 
n.Aii  1a  i/g.olg.asi  gien  1a  la  ganadai'yag.Aii.  La  esi'n  1a  kl'dagaiya'-i 
L.u  gu'tstA  g.atsqa'dAtc.'ag.An.  Ga'-istA  i'sin  iiAfi  1a  L'g.olg.asi  gien 
la  esi'n  1a  ga'na3"u'Andaiyag.An.  La  esi'ii  1a  k!a'dAgaiya-i  l.u  la  esi'ii 
xosdai'^uig.An. 

Ku'ng.AstAhao  gutg.e'istA  nAii  1a  djitgl'stAtladji'ndies.  L.u'hao 
SLi'ngutg.a-sg.a'na  lag.A'nstA  qaLlxai'yag.Aii.  L.u'hao  idua'-i  la'g.a 
1a  kilg.olg.ai'yag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  ga  skA'pdAla  at  1a  la  waxii'lag.Aii. 
Gana'xAii  1a  uga'-i  L.u'hao  gutg.e'istA  1’  gjistai'yag.Au.  Gie'nhao 
la'g.a  r g.asti'fig.ea'lag.An. 

L'g.olg.aga-i  g.add'  la  g.etsgia'-i  L.u  nAii  La'dji  wa  g.ei  1a  qia'oda 
dA'nat  sta'la-i  qu'lgustA  1a  la  kI'dagai3Tig.An.  GI'iia  tcIa'llg.asgidAs 
gana'fi  T isgai'3'ag.An.  Gie'nhao  1a  la  la'daiyag.Aii  gien  1a  gu'g.a  1a  la 
ta'ng.ax.idag.Aii.  Gia'gu  1a  na'as  g.An  I’  u'nsAdag.An. 

Gie'nhao  1a  si'g.a  1a  gii' isLLlxai3'ag.An.  Gie'nhao  1a  la  gTiiA'nx.it- 
gianag.An.  La  la  ginA'ngih  qa'o-fdihao  tel'wa-i  ida  koa’g.a'rdxaLa- 
gaiiag.Aii.  Ga'-ihao  nalg.aA'nda  3’ri'dAla  da'l}g.A}dAL!xai3"ag.An.  L.g.a 
skatcligila'-i  i'siii  la'g.a  da'l}gA}daL!.xai3"ag.Ani.  L’  A'ntcliidxaga  i 
L.u'hao  1a  1a  g.e'tg.aL.dai3uig.An.  L.u'hao  1a  dA'fiat  1a  nupT'-it- 
x.itgiafiga-i  l.u  ta'x.ulAu  gi  1a  kiii'gahag.An. 

Sg.ctxaa'lda  gi  1a  kia'gauLa'gafiag.An.  A'txAn  qo3ui(jag.A'n  sg.e'd- 
uldaiasi.  Wa'guxAii  g.ii'gugag. Aul.  Gana'xAn  ta'dj\va-i  s<[!ig.ada'- 
g.Aiii.  A'sga-i  L.u  haoxA'n  ta'djiwa-i  sg.ag.adfi'g.AndixAii  Qa'-it- 
qa'dji-x.aL  gi  1a  kiii'ganag.An.  Ganfi'xAu  g.eigia'nxAii  tadjiwa'-i 
^g.ag.ada'g.Aiii.  Qa-ida'-i  (la'dji  x.utgfi'si  la  gutxA'n  x.a'odjig.agi- 
ga'fiag.Aiii.  Kliii'lhao  x.ila'-i  gu'dan  1a  tcIi'nulg.adAngahag.Aiii. 

Lagil'stA  Lg.a'xet-i.dag.a  gl  1a  kiiiga'fiag.  au.  Gana'xAii  i'sin  tadjiwa'-i 
WA  gi  (jasgida'g.Ani.  Lua'-i  g.ata'-idAldafiAsi.  Lg.ii'ga-i  ig.a'-idaga- 
gafiag.Aiii.  d'a'dja-i  i'sin  x.u'tga.  Klia'lhao  gl'iiA  gu'g.a  1a  i'sis  gui 
x.ila'-i  1a  tcIi'nulg.adAnganag.Aiii.  Asga-i  L.fi'  isi'n  NAn-skes- 
ta'igisLgAnAs-3’a'nAMa-ta-igi'ngAnA.s- gi  Ia  kiaga'iiag.Aii.  Qoa'iiag.Aiii. 
TIe'dji  gi  l!  (jla-iskl'dAfi.  Qa'odihao  Ta-idA'l  gi  1a  kiiiga'nag. aii. 
Ga-iL.n'hao  1’  riatla-idii'las  gien  1’  qasa'g.agusLg.Aiidalag.Aii.  Kliii'lhao 
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Then  he  got  him  atshore.  Some  of  the  old  people  said  that  he  (South- 
east)^ died. 

His  mother  was  named  “ To-morrow  ” (Da'g.al).®  For  that  reason 
they  were  accustomed  not  to  say  da'g.al;  else  the}^  said  there  would  be 
bad  weather,  so  they  called  da'g.at,  alg.ala'g.a. 

The  end. 

This  little  story  seems  to  have  been  very  well  known  throughout  the  Queen 
Charlotte  islands.  What  seems  to  have  been  a longer  version  was  known  to  old 
Chief  Edensaw  at  Masset.  This  one  was  related  to  my  informant  by  an  old  man  of 
the  Ninstints  people,  now  dead. 

^ Master-carpenter  went  to  war  because  Southeast  had  given  the  people  too  much 
bad  weather.  The  southeast  wind  along  this  coast  is  both  rainy  and  violent.  Sqa-i 
was  the  southernmost  town  upon  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  lying  just  east  of 
Cape  St.  James. 
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X.  ila'-i  o-i'nA  ‘>'u'o'.a  1a  I'sis  <>Tii  1a  tcIi'fiulg'adAiioauap'.  ah.  Ga-iL.ii'hao  1’ 
xAii  tlA'lgi ga  w.e'ilgianag’.Aii.  Ga-iL.u'hao  1a  l!  g.e'tg.atgiidaiyag.Aiii. 
L. ! qlaya'hao  L xa'-idAg.a  sil'g.a  1’  klotwa'lag.An  su'gAnga. 

L'  a'og.ahao  Dfi'g.al  liAn  kl'g.an  wAiisu'ga.  A'thao  gAiii  da'g.al 
liAn  l!  su'g.AngAfigm  gien  smda'g.aBaasan  l!  suga'iiag.Ani.  A'thao 
alg.ala'g.a  hAii  dfi'g.al  l!  kl'g.adagAngAfigm. 

A'hao  Lan  T g.e'klAn. 

- Therefore  even  a foolish  person  may  sometimes  make  wise  suggestions. 

®.See  Story  of  The-supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  note  24. 

^ One  or  two  more  are  given,  however,  in  a Masset  story. 

^ But  the  shamans  said  that  he  went  back  to  his  own  place. 

® And  therefore  Southeast  did  not  like  to  have  anyone  else  use  the  word. 
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The  Canoe  people  who  wear  headdresses 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-town  people] 

Tliere  were  ten  of  them,  and  they  went  to  hunt  with  dogs.  After 
they  had  gone  along  for  some  time  it  became  misty  about  them,  and 
they  came  to  a steep  mountain^  and  sat  there.  Their  dogs  walked 
about  on  the  ground  below.  They  yelped  up  at  them. 

Then  they  started  a tire  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  one  among 
them  who  was  full  of  mischief  put  his  bow  into  the  fire.  But,  when 
it  was  consumed,  it  lay  on  the  level  ground  below.  Then  he  also  put 
himself  in.  After  he  had  burned  for  a while  and  was  consumed,  lo, 
he  stood  on  the  level  ground  below.  Then  he  told  his  elder  brothers 
to  do  the  same  thing.  “Come,  do  the  same  thing.  I did  not  feel  it.” 
So  they  threw  themselves  into  the  fire.  They  were  consumed  and 
stood  at  once  on  the  level  ground. 

And  when  they  put  the  next  to  the  eldest  in,  his  skin  drew  together 
as  he  burned.  His  eyes  were  also  swollen  by  the  fire.  That  happened 
to  him  because  he  was  afraid  to  be  put  in.  When  he  was  consumed 
he  also  stood  below.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  eldest.  This 
mountain  was  called  “Slender-rock.” 

Then  they  left  it.  After  they  had  traveled  about  for  awhile  a wren 
made  a noise  near  them.  They  saw  a blue  hole  in  the  heart  of  the 
one  who  was  traveling  nearest  to  it.  And  after  they  had  gone  on  a 
while  longer  they  came  to  the  inner  end  of  Ma.sset  inlet.  When  they 
had  traveled  on  still  farther  (they  found)  a hawk^  feather  floated 
ashore.  This  they  tied  in  the  hair  of  the  youngest.  He  put  feathers 
from  the  neck  of  a mallard  around  the  lower  part  of  it.  It  was 
prett}^ 

Now  they  came  to  a temporaiy  village.  They  camped  in  a house 
in  the  middle  which  had  a roof.  The}^  began  eating  mussels  which 
were  to  be  found  at  one  end  of  the  town.  He  who  was  mischievous 
made  fun  of  the  mu.ssels.  He  kept  spitting  them  out  upward.  By 
and  by  they  set  out  to  see  who  could  blow  them  highest  [through  the 
smoke  hole].  One  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  house  and  held  out  his 
blanket,  which  was  over  his  shoulder.  By  and  by  he  looked  at  it.  His 
blanket  was  covered  with  feathers.  They  did  not  know  that  this  was 
caused  by  their  having  broken  their  fast. 

And  after  they  had  walked  about  for  a while  in  the  town  they  found 
an  old  canoe.  Moss  grew  on  it.  Nettles  were  also  on  it.  They 
pulled  these  off,  threw  them  away,  and  repaired  it.  Then  the  mis- 
chievous one  made  a bark  bailer  for  it.  On  the  handle  he  carved 
a figure  like  a bird.  He  carved  it  in  a sitting  posture.  They  tied  a 
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QIadax.ua'  ga  d.ti'ug.eida  lgins 

(lie'nhao  1’  ua'alg.o  xa  o-.o'E.Ag.a  1a  gA'ndax.itg.fi'wafi  WAnsu'ga. 
L'  gAndfi'lo-.o  qa'odihao  1a  gi  ya'tiAfiAg.eilg.oas  giTMi  uAfl  i/dag.awa 
stala'  g.a'-ilgAkla  gu  la  gA'nlimiLlxag.a'wan  wAiisu'ga.  (lie'nhao 
xa'ga-i  la'g.a  xe'daxa  Lga'-i  Iga-i  g.oi  la'g.a  gAiilgalg.M’a'asi.  La  g.a 
scjo'nanlg.ogil'nafi  WAiisu'ga. 

(lie'nhao  Ldag.awa'-i  u'ngu  1a  tclaano'g.adag. vvasl'  gien  T su'ug.a 
iiAfi  giuga'wa.slg.e'da-i  A'ng.a  te!a'anawa-i  g.ei  xag.a'sg.ai^  afi  wAii.su'ga. 
(jrir'n  la'g.a  g.oha-ilua'-i  l.u  xe'dA  uga-Tga-i  gu  ula  la'g.a  xag.odie'si. 
(lie'nhao  la  e'sin  agA'ii  L.g.il'sg.as.  L’  g.oxagA'fidi  qa'odi  1’  x.aI- 
ha'ilua-i  L.u  xe'dA  Lga-l'ga-i  gu  l!  1a  gia'gAiiAsi.  Gie'idiao  klwai'g.alAii 
e'sin  gafifi'ii  1a  I'sxahsi.  “HalA'dalA'ii  I'siii  ganil'n  I'.sg.o  stA.  (taui 
gu  1a  (jlalag.A'figAfi.'’  Gie'nhao  tc!aanua'-i  g.ei  gu  l!  Li.sg.a'asi. 
X.Alha'-iluAsi  gien  Lga-l’ga'-i  gu  ida  giagA'ngAUAsi. 

(lien  iiAfi  kiwai'a.s  gu'stA  iiAfi  qa'g.agas  e'sin  1a  l!  L.g.a'sg.aga-i  L.u 
r qiAl  gu'tg.a  x.AllgA'mdax.ide''s.  L’  xA'iie  g.a  e'siii  x.Alsqa'sg.asLa.s. 
L.g.a'sg.aga-i  gl  1’  Ig.oagaiyfi'g.Aiii  g.agii'nhao  1’  idja'n  wAiisu'ga.  L’ 
x.Alha'-ilua-i  L.u  la  e'sin  xe'dA  giii'gAiiAS.  (Hen  iiAil  kiwai'yas  e'sin 
gafia'xAii  agA'fi  istii'si.  Lg.atlii'djiwas  liA'nhao  Ldag.awa'-i  kig.a'n 
WAiisu'ga. 

(He'nhao  stA  1a  gA'ndax.itg.a' wan  wAnsu'ga.  L’  gAiida'ldig.o 
qa'odihao  da'tcii  T dagwu'lgi  ikia'g. was.  (ia-igu'stA  iiAil  L.'dadjia's 
klu'g.a  gu  1’  g.o'lg.at  xe'lsu  la  (li'ng.awan  wAiisu'ga.  Gie'nhao 
ga'-istA  1a  gAiida'lg.o  qa'odihao  (Hao  sLli'ii  g.a  1a  gA'ndalLlxag.a'wan 
WAnsu'ga.  L*  gAiidii'lg.o  qa'odihao  skia'iiiskuii  tia'g.un  ga'-it!aoga'- 
ogadie's.  A'hao  iiau  da'og.Aiias  la  kiug.a'waH  wAiisu'ga.  Xii'xa  x.il 
tlii'g.ona-i  qlol  g.ado'  la'g.a  la  istag.  wii'si.  La'g.a  Ifi'gasi. 

(lie'nhao  gu'g.a  Ifi'iia  si'ldi3'agas  gu  1a  gA'ndalLlxag. was.  Gie'nhao 
ya'kug.a  ga  ta'-iis  .sg.oa'nsAn  g.a'giliagas  g.aha'o  lAisg.a'wah  wAiisu'ga. 
Gie'nhao  Inagfi'-i  gia'ogi  g.Al  qia'awasi  1a  ta'x.idig.oasi.  l!  su'ug.a 
iiAu  giuga'was  g.ala'-i  g.Aii  la  (i!a'’gasi.  La  x.utqla'tlalgAfiAsi. 
(Qa'odihao  iiAfi  x.utcliva'-i  id  qi'nx.idiNa'n  WAiisu'ga.  Na  n'ln'iii  iiAn 
(|a'idas  gien  klia'og.a  1a  skiu'djilsi  girm  T skin  g.ei  Idji'fiAsi.  ' t'odihao 
gl  1a  ciexai'asi.  LtA'ng.o  sg.u'nxAii  la  skiu'gingifi'gAfiAs  A'hao  l! 
gutg.a'tgodax.idia  hao  gAiii  g.Aii  T u'nsAtg.Afig.a'wafi  WA..  I'ga. 

Gie'nhao  Inaga'-i  gut  la  gA'nlAig.o  (jao'dihao  nl-gAiisila'ga  la 
qe'xag.a'wan  WAiisu'ga.  La  gut  ki'nxana'agas.  At  1a  gut  g.odA'fix.al 
Idja's.  La  dAfida'tig.og.awas  gien  1a  la  i.'g.olg.aga'g. was.  Gien  iiAn 
giuga'was  kId'dji-x.u''lao  g.Aii  i/g.olg.as.  GidjigT'da  gu  gi'iiA  1a 
qla'it-xete't-dag.Afia'gas.  (^!a-itqla'was.  Gien  tia'g.un  g.a  e'sifi  iiAii  l! 
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l)unch  of  feathei-s  in  the  hair  of  one  of  their  number,  and  he  got  in 
forward  with  a pole.  Another  went  in  and  lay  on  his  back  in  the 
stern.  They  poled  along. 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  came  to  a village  where 
a drum  was  sounding.  A shaman  was  perfoianing  there.  The  glow 
[of  the  fire]  shone  out  as  far  as  the  beach.  Then  they  landed  in  front 
of  the  place,  bow  first,  and  the  bow  man  got  off  to  look.  When  he  got 
near  [the  shaman  said];  “Now,  the  chief  Supernatural-being-who- 
keeps-the-bow-otf  is  going  to  get  off'.”  He  was  made  ashamed  and 
went  directly  back. 

And  the  ne.xt  one  got  oft'  to  look.  When  he  got  near  [the  shaman 
said]:  “Chief  Hawk-hole^  is  going  to  get  off'.”  And  he  looked  at 
himself.  There  was  a l)lue  hole  in  him.  He  became  ashamed  and 
went  back. 

The  next  one  also  got  off'  to  look.  When  he  got  near  he  heard  the 
shaman  say  again:  “Now  the  chief  Supernatural-being-on-whom-the- 
day light-rests  is  going  to  get  off.”  And  he  went  back. 

Then  the  next  one  got  off'.  He  (the  shaman)  said,  as  before:  “Now 
the  chief  Supernatural-being-on-the-water-on-whom-is-sunshine  is 
going  to  get  oft.” 

And  another  one  got  oft'  to  look.  When  he  got  near  [he  said] : “ Now 
the  chief  Supernatural-puffin-on-the- water ‘ is  going  to  get  off'.”  He 
was  also  ashamed  and  went  back. 

And  another  got  oft'.  He  (the  shaman)  said  to  him:  “Now  the  chief 
Hawk-with-one-feather-sticking-out-of-the-water  ''  is  going  to  get  oft'.” 
He  looked  at  the  shaman  fi'om  near.  He  had  a costume  like  his  own. 
Then  he  also  went  back. 

Still  another  got  oft.  When  he,  too,  got  near  [the  shaman  said]: 
“Now  the  chief  Wearing-clouds-around-his-neck“  is  going  to  get  oft'.” 
And  he,  too,  went  back. 

And  another  got  oft'.  When  he  came  near  [the  shaman  said]:  “Now 
the  chief  8upernatural-being-with-the-big-eyes  is  going  to  get  off'.” 
He  remeniliered  that  he  had  been  thus.'' 

And  yet  another  got  oft'.  When  he,  too,  came  near  the  door  [the 
shaman  said];  “Now  the  chief  Supernatural-being-lying-on-his-back- 
in-the-canoe  is  going  to  get  oft.” 

Then  lie  got  on  again,  and  the  oldest  got  oft'  to  look.  When  he  came 
near  [the  shaman  said]:  “Now  the  chief  who  owns  the  canoe,  Super - 
natural-being-half-of-whose-words-are-raven,  is  going  to  get  off.” 

Then  the  eldest  brother  said:  “Truly,  we  have  become  supernatural 
beings.  Now,  brothers,  arrange  yourselves  in  the  canoe.”  Then  they 
took  on  board  some  l)03"s  who  were  playing  about  the  town.  The}" 
put  them  in  a crack  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  And  they  pulled  up 
grass  growing  at  one  end  of  the  town  for  nests.  They  arranged  it 
around  themselves  where  they  sat. 
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kiulqa'-idjalas  gien  sqeux.ua'  sqia'no  1a  sqlagi'ns  dA'nat  la  qau.'gas. 
Gien  r ssf.oa'na  e'sin  tia'ng.a  ta-ig.aL.'uaL.gAs.  Gie'nhao  1’  kitgl'da- 
x.itg.a'awafi  WAiisu'ga. 

L’ glda'lging.o  qa'odi  la'na  g.ag.odl'a  gu  gaodja'o  xegA'ndia  g.A'nstA 
1a  Luqii'i.Ixag.oas.  Gu  uau  sg.ag.adia'si.  K!l'wa-i  g.e'.stA  qljVtgi 
XAu  g.og.a'adaga  Igidju'usg.adia's.  Gie'nhao  xe'tgu  1a  kung.a'ogil- 
g.wasi  gien  nAii  sqe'wagas  qea'ng.atlalsi.  G.aii  1’  a'xAnag.ela'-i  i..u 

HAk“  iLlga'-i  qat!alsa'-o  I'djin  Sg.a'n'a-kitg.adju'gins.”  Gie'nhao  1a 
lI  kilg.e'idaxa'-SLaiya's  gien  silgia'n  xaii  1’  qau.'gas. 

Gien  gu'stA  la'na  e'sin  qiiig.atla'lAsi.  G.au  V a'xAnag.ela'-i  l.u 
‘•pLlga-i  qatlA'lsa-o  I'djih  8kia'mskun-xe'lA.”  Gien  gudA'n  1’ qe'xai- 
yas.  L'  g.o'lg.alxe'las.  Gien  1a  l!  kilg.e'daxasLa's  gien  V stllu.'gas. 

Gien  gu'stA  lil'na  e'sin  qea'HgatlAlsi'hAsi.  La  e'siii  g.An  a'xAiia- 
o-.ela'-i  L.u  I'siii  uau  sg.ii'gas  I'sin  liAii  sl'wus  1a  gu'dAUAs  HAk“ 
e'ulga-i  qaat!ii'lsa-o  e'djiii  Sg.a'na-sa'iiL.ina-A'ndjugins.”  Gien  la  esi'n 
stA  stilsg.il'sa. 

Gien  gu'stA  la'na  e'sin  qatla'las.  I'sin  gaiia'xAii  l!  si'wusi  ‘’HAk" 
I'Llga-i  ([atlA'lsAu  Sg.a'na-x.a'-iaA'ndjugins.” 

Gien  i'sin  iiAn  qea'ngatla'lAsi.  G.An  1’  a'xAiiag.ela'-i  L.u  HAk“ 
T'ldga-i  qatlA'lsa-o  e'djiii  Sg.ana-qoxAii-a'ndjugins.”  Gien  la  esi'n  l! 
kilg.e'idaxasLa's  gien  T stllL.'gas. 

Gien  i'sin  iiAn  qatla'lAS.  La  e'sin  gana'xAii  l!  suuda'si  “ HAk“ 
I'ldga-i  qatlA'hsa-o  i'djin  Skia'mskun-tla'odjugins.”  Gien  a'xAii  iiAh 
sg.fi'gas  la  qe'iiiAs.  Lgu  gi'iiA  la  gia'gins  gana'n  gl'iiA  g.e'ida  la 
gia'gifiAs.  Gien  la  e'.sin  stilL.'gas. 

Gien  i'sine'sin  nAii  qatlA'ls.  La  e'siii  g.An  a'xAnag.ela'-i  l.u 
'•  HAk“  I'Llga-i  qiitlA'lsa-o  T'djAii  Yen-xe'lgin.”  Gien  la  e'sin 
stilL.'gas. 

Gien  i'siii  nAii  qatla'lAS.  G.An  V fi'xAnag.ela'-i  l.u  “ HaL"  i'ldga-i 
qatla'lsa-o  e'djAn  Sg.a'na  sqa'sg.etgins.”  L.ii  Lgu  F I'djas  g.An  1a 
gutskida'fi  wAnsu'ga. 

“ <T> 

Gien  i'sifie'.sin  nAii  qatla'las.  La  e'siii  k!iwa'-i  g.An  a'xAnag.ela'-i 
L.u  “HAk"  I'Llga-i  qatla'lsa-o  e'djiii  Sg.a'na-ta'-ig.aL.i'ngins.” 

Gien  1’  qaL.'gas  gien  tiAii  kiwai'vas  e'siii  qea'iig.atlAlsi.  G.An  1’ 
a'xAiiag.ela'-i  l.u  •'IlAk'*  I'L!ga-i  Lua'-i  dag.a'si  qatlA'lgAiiqasag.a'-o 
e'djiii  Sg.a'na-kil-tle'dji-va'lAgins.” 

Gie'nhao  V klwa^^Ag.a  liAii  .sl'wus  “ Ya'nhao  Tl!  sg.ii'nag. wag.ea'l- 
Ag.An.  Hak"'.stA,  agA'ii  Ia  L'g.oig.a-ga'-ismg.o.”  Gien  Inaga'-i  g.ei  l 
g.axa'  na'iiAsi  1a  iL.g.oa'si.  Lua'-i  sLli'fia  Luda'lA.si  g.a  1a  da'.sgitg.oasi. 
Gien  Inagii'-i  gia'ogi  qlAii  ItA'lg.a  g.An  1a  klL.'g.oas.  Lg.et  1’  telixii'ii- 
g.oas  g.ei  g.ado'xaig.aii  1a  l!  ta'-ilgAldag.oasi. 
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Then  the}^  started  round  the  west  coast.  When  the  one  who  had 
a pole  slipped  his  hands  along  it,  its  surface  became  red.  He  alone 
pushed  the  canoe  along  with  his  staff. 

As  they  floated  along,  when  they  found  any  feathers  floating  about, 
they  put  them  into  a small  box.  If  they  found  flicker  feathers  float- 
ing about,  they  were  particularly  pleased  and  kept  them. 

Then  they  came  to  a town.  A woman  went  about  crying  near  it. 
They  took  her  in  with  them.  When  this  woman’s  husband  came  from 
fishing  with  a net  [he  thought]  some  man  had  his  arms  around  his 
wife.  Then  he  put  burning  coals  on  the  arms  about  her.  But  it  was 
his  wife  who  got  up  crying.*  It  was  she  who  was  going  about  crying, 
whom  they  took  in. 

Then  they  made  a crack  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  for  her  and  put 
her  hand  into  it,  whereupon  it  ceased  paining  her.  They  made  her 
their  sister.  They  placed  her  above  the  bailing  hole. 

Then  they  came  in  front  of  Kaisun.  And  the  woman  at  the  head 
of  Dju,  Fine-weather-woman,"  came  to  them.  [She  said]:  “ Come  near, 
my  brothers,  while  1 give  you  directions.  The  eldest  brother  in  the 
middle  will  own  the  canoe.  Hisnameshallbe‘Supernatural-being- 
half-of-whose-words-are-Raven.’ Part  of  the  canoe  shall  be  Eagle; 
part  of  it  shall  be  Raven.  Part  of  the  dancing  hats  shall  be  black; 
part  of  them  shall  be  white.  The  next  one’s  name  shall  be  ‘ Super- 
natural-being-with-the-big-eyes.’  The  one  next  to  him  will  be  called 
‘Hawk-hole.’  The  next  one  will  be  called  ‘ Supernatural- being-on- 
whom-the-daylight-rests.’  The  next  one  will  be  called  ‘Supernat- 
ural-being-on-the-water-on-whom-is-sunshine.’  The  next  one  will  be 
called  ‘Puflin-putting-his-head-out-of-the-water.’  The  next  will  be 
called  ‘ Wearing-clouds-around-his-neck.’  The  next  will  be  called 
‘ Supernatux’al-being-lying-on-his-back-in-the-canoe.’  The  next  will 
be  called  ‘ Supernatural-being-who-keeps-the-bow-off.’  He  will  give 
orders.  Wherever  you  give  people  supernatural  power  he  will  push 
the  canoe.  And  the  next  younger  brother  will  be  called  ‘Hawk-with- 
one-feather-sticking-out-of-the- water.’  And  the  sister  sitting  in  the 
stern  will  be  called  ‘ Supernatural-woman-who-does-the-bailing.’  Now, 
brothers,  set  jmurselves  in  the  canoe.  Paddle  to  Sta'ngwai.“  It  is 
he  who  paints  up  those  who  are  going  to  be  supernatural  beings.  He 
will  paint  you  up.  Dance  four  short  nights  in  your  canoe.  Then  you 
will  be  finished.”  That  was  how  she  spoke  of  four  years. 

Immediately,  he  (Sta'ngwai)  dressed  them  up.  He  dressed  them 
up  with  dancing  hats,  dancing  skirts,  and  pufBns’-beak  rattles.  He 
pulled  a skin  of  cloud  round  the  outside  of  the  canoe.  He  arranged 
them  inside  of  it.  Where  they  sat  he  arranged  their  nests.  All  was 
finished. 

This  is  the  end. 
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Gie'nhao  daosgua'  gut  1a  gf dax.itg.a'wan  wAnsu'ga.  Sqla'iio  la 
sqlagia'iiA.s  gut  1a  Lliya'-i  L.u  t!a'sk!i-q!Al  sg.e'da  l!a  la  sqla'giiiAs. 
La  sg.u'nxAnhao  tlask!ia'-i  at  Lua'-i  kitglda'lAsi. 

L'  gida'lging.oas  gut  tla'g.uii  ga-it!a'ogifida'las  gien  g.o'da  klu'dala 
1a  I'stag.a'was  g.ei  1a  I'stag.o'gAiiAS.  Qang.a'sg.a  sg.a'ltclit  tlii'ag.un 
ga-itla'ogindil'lAs  gien  la  I'stagAfiAS. 

(lien  la'na  g.ii'or.odia  g-.A'nstA  1a  pTda'lLlxagf.il'was.  L’  Lfi'o-.ei 
iiAii  djii'ada  tjg.a'-ilqa'g.oflAs.  Gie'nhao  qIadA'n  1a  la  qaL.'dag.was. 
A'hao  iiAfi  dja'ada  Lfi'lg.a  wa  stA  a'xada-in  1’  isg.a'was  l.u  1’  dja'g.a 
tlA'lgi  uAu  I'lina  Lx.ia'ndie.s.  L.u'hao  g.otx.a'l  da'djag.a  tla'lg.a  1a 
la  LLu'klaiyas.  L'  dja'ag.a  Lla  klA'iiginan  g.atu'ldaij'aw.  Hao  a 
sg.a'-ilg'wah  qla'dAfi  1a  (|aL.'dag.awan  wAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  Lua'-i  .sLi'fia  la  g.Aii  1a  kidag.wa'si  gien  g.a  T sL!a-i  la 
dadji'.sgitg.wa'.si,  girui  Lan  la'g.a  stleigii'n  wAiisu'ga.  La  la 
dja'a.sidag.e'ilg.was.  Qa'tAiixAla'-i  si'Ag.a  1a  la  g.e'iklag.oas. 

Qa'-isun  xe'tgu  1a  ga-i'.sLL!axa'g.aawan  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  Dju 
(ja'sg.a  djl'na  Lla-djat  la  g.A'nstA  qil'Llxasg.as.  ‘‘‘ Ila'lgwa 
dag.aig.a'na  halA'  da'lAn  dl  kingugA'ndA  Ya'kug.a  k!wai'3’a-i  g.ets 
hao  Lua'-i  dag.a'.sa.  Sg.ii'na-kil-tle'dji-ya'lagins  liA'nhao  T kig’.a'sga. 
Lua'-i  tie'dji  g.o'da-gi-x.ia'nqa.san.  L’  tle'dji  esi'n  xoeg.a'gAsga. 
Dji'lklia-i  tle'dji  Ig.a'lqaa.safi;  1’ Inag. wa'-i  e'sin  g.adil'sga.  Lagu'stA 
iiAfi  qaas  Sg.a'na-scjfi'sg.etgins  liAii  kiAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  iiAfi  (jaas 
esi'n  Skiii'mskun-xe'lA  liAii  kiAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  iiAn  qaas  esi'ii 
Sg.a'na-sa'nL.na-Andju'gins  liAn  kiAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  uau  qaas  e.si'fi 
Sg.a'na-x.a'-i\’a-Andju'gins  liAu  kiAg.a'sga.  La'gustA  uau  qaas  esi'ii 
(^oxA'n-A'ndjugins  liAii  kiAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  iiAh  qaas  e'sili  Yan-xe'k 
gin  hAn  klAg.a'.sga.  Lagu'stA  uau  ciaas  esi'h  Sg.ri'na-ta'-ig.aL.i'ngins 
hAii  kiAg.a'sga.  Lagu'stA  iiAfi  qaas  e'sifi  Sg.a'na-kitg.adju'gins 
liAn  kiAg.a'sga.  La'hao  Lua'-i  g.a  killiA'ndaa.san.  Lgu  dalA'fi 
sg.ak.'ui'sux.idie's  giCui  wa  gui  1a  kitgi'sLga'nsga.  Wai'gien  lagu'stA 
da'g.ona-i  g.eidx's  e'sifi  Skia'niskun-tla'odjugins  hAn  kiAg.a'sga. 
Gien  dja'asa-i  tla'iiax.ua  g.e'idAS  e'.sin  Sg.a'na-djat-x.u'dagTns  liAn 
kiAg.a'sga.  Ma-i  dfi'g.a-ig.a'fia  agA'fi  1a  L'g.olg.a-ga'-isLg.o.  Stfi'ngwai 
1a  ta'ngax.itg.o.  La'hao  sg.a'na-qeda's  agA'fi  li'ngas  gien  gi 
gtngedA'figa.  La'hao  dal.v'n  gi  gihg.atga'sga.  G.fd  gits  stA'nsifi  la 
x.ia'lgifigwAfi.  Ilao  L daL'n  g.e'ilgi-ga'-isLasas  i'dji.”  Ta'da 
stA'nsinhao  1a  kig.adai'yafi  wAiisu'ga. 

Gafia'xAnhao  1a  la  i/g.olg.asi.  I)ji'lk!ia-i  at  gAndtc!ilg.a'giga-i 
qIa-ix.it.\g.5T'nwa-i  1a  i.'g.olg.asi.  ma'-i  g.A'lg.ado  yan-(j!Al  1a 
(lAngulgAlda'asi.  Qali'Ag.a  l!a  1a  i.'g.olg.a-ga'-isLas.  Eg.et  l! 
tcIixa'fiAs  g.ei  l!  tA'lg.ag.ei  1a  i/g.olg.as.  A'hao  g.oilgiga'g. Aid. 

Hao  Lan  P g.e'ida. 
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Compare  with  this  the  conclusion  of  the  story  of  The-supernatural-being-who- 
went-naked  and  a story  in  the  Masset  series  (Memoirs  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific 
Plxpedition,  1905,  volume  5,  part  1,  page  213).  It  tells  the  origin  of  certain  super- 
natural beings  who  were  supposed  to  speak  through  shamans,  how'  they  received 
their  names,  etc.  The  headdresses  here  referred  to  are  the  elaborate  structures  with 
carved  w'ooden  fronts,  sea-lion  bristles  around  the  tops,  and  rows  of  weasel  skins 
down  the  backs.  Things  thrown  into  the  fire  W'ere  supposed  to  go  to  the  land  of 
souls,  hence  the  idea  of  sending  men  thither  in  that  w^ay  is  perfectly  natural. 


' This  is  said  to  have  been  the  Pillar,  a rock  on  the  north  coast  of  Graham  island 
( Haida  name,  Lg.adfUdjiwas) . 

''The  skiiPmsm  or  skia'mskuii.  See  A-slender  one-who-was-given-away,  note  1. 
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* The  one  with  a blue  hole  in  his  heart  made  by  the  wren.  The  Haida  supposed 
the  heart  to  be  situated  just  under  the  breastbone. 

* Probj\bly  the  one  who  had  carved  their  paddle. 

* The  one  in  whose  hair  they  had  tied  the  hawk  feather. 

® Probably  he  who  held  out  his  blanket  on  top  of  the  house. 

" Referring  to  the  time  when  he  had  been  put  into  the  tire. 

® Her  husband  mistook  her  own  hands,  which  she  held  clasped  about  herself,  for 
those  of  some  man. 

®Dju  is  a stream  near  Kaisun,  prominent  in  the  myths.  Fine-weather-womaii’s 
story  is  told  in  How  Shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  be  born. 

'®His  name  is  explained  in  the  next  sentence. 

” An  island  lying  a short  distance  south  of  Kaisun. 
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Tc!in  qa-'idjit 

[Told  bj’  Richard  of  the  Middle-Giti'ns] 

Boavor's  store  of  food  was  plentiful.  While  he  was  awa}"  hunting- 
Porcupine  stole  his  food.  But  instead  of  going-  away  he  sat  there. 
Then  Beaver  came  and  asked  him:  “Did  3-ou  eat  ni}^  food?”  And  [he 
■said]:  “No,  indeed;  how  can  the  food  of  supernatural  beings  betaken? 
You  have  supernatui-al  power  and  I have  supernatural  power.”’  He 
told  him  he  had  stolen  his  food.  Then  they  started  to  tight. 

Beaver  was  going  to  seize  him  with  his  teeth,  but  when  he  threw 
himself  at  his  face  the  spines  struck  him.  After  he  had  fought  him 
for  a while  Beaver  went  to  the  place  where  his  parents  lived.  He 
was  all  covered  with  spines. 

Then  his  father  called  the  people  together.  And  the  Beaver  people 
came  in  a crowd.  Then  they  went  along  to  fight  him.  And  at  that 
time  he  used  angiy  words  to  them.  Now  they  pushed  down  his  house 
upon  him.  They  seized  him.  Then  the}"  took  him  to  an  island  lying- 
out  at  sea,  upon  which  two  trees  stood. 

And  when  he  was  almost  starved  he  called  upon  the  animals  which 
were  his  friends.^  He  called  upon  his  father.  He  called  upon  all  of 
his  friends.  It  was  in  vain. 

By  and  by  something  said  to  him:  “Call  upon  Cold-weather.  Call 
upon  North-wind.”^  He  did  not  understand  what  the  thing  said  to  him 
[and  it  continued]:  “Sing  North  songs.  Then  you  will  be  saved.”  So 
he  began  singing:  “X.une'  qa'sa  x.une',  let  the  sky  clear  altogether, 
hu+n  hu+n  hun  hun.”  After  that  he  sat  on  the  rock  and,  after  he 
had  sung  “ X.uni.sa'-|-,  let  it  be  cold  weather;  gaiyaTisa'-T,  let  it  be 
•smooth  on  the  water”  for  a while  North  weather  set  in.  The  wind 
accompanying  it  was  strong.  Then  he  began  to  sing  for  smooth 
water.  And,  when  it  became  smooth,  the  surface  of  the  sea  froze. 
When  the  ice  became  thick  his  friends  came  and  got  him.  But  he  was 
not  able  to  walk. 

Now  after  he  had  been  taken  into  the  house  of  his  parents  his  father 
called  all  the  Forest  people.  And  he  gave  them  food.  In  the  house 
they  asked  him  why  they  (the  beavers)  did  this  to  him.  And  he  .said 
they  did  it  to  him  because  he  ate  Beaver’s  food.  Then  the  Porcupine 
people  started  t(j  war  with  the  Beaver  people.  But  they  did  not 
defeat  the  Beaver  people.  After  they  had  fought  for  a while  they 
stopped. 

After  that,  while  they  were  gathering  food,  they  seized  Beaver. 
The  porcupines  did.  They  wei’e  always  plotting  against  him.  Then 
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Tc!in  qa'-id,tit 

Te!ffi  gatii'g.ahao  qba'nan  wAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao  stA  1a  giaalga'-isi 
sila'-ig.ahao  • la'g.a  A'oda  gataga'-i  la'g.a  1a  q'oldai'yan  wAnsu'ga. 
Gie'nhao  stA  qa'-idag.aatxAii  gu  1a  q!ao-ua'wag.Ani.  Gie'nhao  Tcliii 
qa'Dlxas  gien  la  at  gi  1a  kiaini'nag.Ani  ‘‘Ala'na-i  da  gua  gatagii'-i  na'g.a 
isdai'yan."  Gien  “Ga'oano,  Li'iigua  l!  sg.a'nag.was  gata'ga  l!  I'sdaii. 
DAii  sg.a'nag.wag.a  wai'gien  dl  e'sin  sg.a'nag.wag.a.”  Lil'g.a  1a 
([loldri'n  1a  la  su'uda.s.  Gie'nhao  la  g.Aii  1a  g.ax.iltAx.ida'n  wAiisu'ga. 

(xie'nhao  Tc!in  T qlox.i'tg.aLlxas  gien  gui  agA'n  1a  qladii's  gien  1’ 
xA'iiat  I'nia-i  tlatsgldil'nah  wAiisu'ga.  La  1a  I'sdadi  qa'odi  TclTiia'-i 
ya'g.alAh  naxa'nAsi  g.a  u qfi'idag.Ani.  Gie'nhao  gAm  Lgu  iJa  la'g.a 
I'ma-i  ga'og.AhAsi. 

Gie'nhao  1’  g.o'hg.a  la  g.A'nstA  Itgidai'yan  wAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao 
Tclins  xa'-idAg.a-i  sklulg.e'ils.  Gie'nhao  1a  l!  da'ox.idag. aii.  Gie'n- 
hao ga'-iL.u  I'siii  kl'lAti  1a  da'g.Andaasi.  Gie'nhao  1a  gui  la'g.a  na'ga-i 
1a  gui  l!  dadjitlAldai'yag.Ani.  Gie'nhao  1a  l!  gIdjigi'Mas.  Gie'nhao 
(jla'da  iiAn  gwai'^’a  gu  qa'-it  stih  gTxa'iia  g.a  1a  id  qla-isLsg.ai'i’ag. An. 

Gie'nhao  gu  1’  L.'tc!idala'-i  l.u  la  at  gia'g.oah  (je'g.awas  gl  1a  kiil'- 
gafix.ida'g.An.  G.o'ng.ah  gl  1a  kiil'gan.  Lgusl'in  wa'L. uxAii  gT  1a 
kia'gafi.  (Lado'  la  g.e'tsgi  ((a'odihao  liAii  gl'iiA  1’  sudai'yag.Aii  “I)ja 
ta'da  gi  1a  kiil'gan.  X.il'g.og.a  gi  kv  kiil'gan.’'  Hah  gl'iiA  1’  su'udas 
gAin  1a  gudA'ng.AnAs.  “X.a'oga  sg.ala'iig.a  ga  1a  su  gie'nhao  dAii 
([aga'iisga.”  Gie'nhao  1a  gi  1a  kilgil'wag.Aii  | : | : “X.une'+:  | (la'sa 
x.une'+:  | dax.unAfiag.askl'g.a  hu+n  hu+n  huii  hun.”  Ga'-istA 
tiedja'-i  1a  qla'osi  gien  | : “ X.unisil'-(- : I | : tadag.ela'+ : j | igaiyil'- 
Li.sa'+:  1 I :L.a-i  la-f:  | 1’  su  qa'odihao  QIa'gAfi-tadax.idai'yan  wAn- 
su'ga. Ta'djiwa-i  dA'nat  g.ri'tg.oyu'AiiAsi.  Gie'nhao  D.ai'ya-i  I'sih  1a 
su'dax.idai'yan  wAiisu'ga.  Gie'nhao  1’  L.a-ig.ea'las  atguL.u'  g.a'i- 
yawa-i  cjIaI  qalsg.ai'yaii  WAnsu'ga.  QA'lg.a-i  gafla'g.ela-i  L.u'hao  1’ 
Ita'x.ui  1’  da'oL!xa.sg.aiyag.An.  La  ida  qa'g.bfia-i  g.adb'  g.e'tski- 
x.idag.An. 

(iie'nhao  1’  ya'g.alAii  naxa'uAS  g.ei  1a  rd  isdAg.a'-i  l.u  1’  g.b'ng.a 
Lklie'ns  xa'-idAg.a-i  gTda'wan  wAiisu'gu.  (iie'nhao  1a  ga  ta'das. 
Na'-ig.ahao  gi'nA  g.aga'n  1a  id  isdag.a'-i  gi  la  at  id  kiil'nanag.Aii. 
Gie'nhao  Tc!in  gatii'ga  1a  ta'gas  g.aga'n  1a  id  Tsdai'yan  1’  sa'wag.An. 
(iie'nhao  Tclins  xfi'-idAg.a-i  at  .V'oda  xa'-idAg.a-i  gut  i'sdax.idil'g.Aii. 
(iie'nhao  Tclifi  gAin  id  ida'  + g.afiag.An.  (iie'nhao  gu  l!  i'sda  (ja'-fodi 
I4in  gu  id  g.eiklai'yag.An. 

(ia'-i.stAhao  gata'  gi  id  liA'lxa  ija'odihao  4'c!in  id  gTdjig. ildai'yag.Au. 
.V'cxla  1a  isdai'yag.Au.  La  g.a  id  Lgutgia'nag.Aii.  L.u'hao  (|a'-it 
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they  took  him  up  upon  a tall  tree.  And  after  he  had  been  there  a 
while  he  began  eating  the  tree  from  the  top.  He  tinally  got  down  and 
went  away.  He  could  not  climb  trees. 

Tc!in  is  the  Haida  word  for  beaver,  but  I do  not  know  the  meaning  of  qa'-idjit. 
This  probably  was  originally  a Tlingit  story. 


'These  words  are  spoken  ironically. 
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djTfi+  giii  1a  lI  qIa-isL}!ii'3Tig.An.  Gie'nhao  gu  1’  is  qa'odi  qa'-ida-i 
qfi'dji  gu'stA  1a  tax.idai'3'ag.An.  Gie'nhao  1’  g.e'tg.atLlxatlAls  gien 
la  esi'n  qa'-idag.An.  L’  stlahVng.alg.il'uaii  wAiisu'ga. 
llao  Lan  P g.e'ida. 

-Tlie  word  “friends”  here,  as  in  most  jdaces  where  it  occurs  in  this  set  of  myths, 
refers  to  clan  friendship. 

’North  Avas  a definite  pereonality.  Compare  the  story  of  LAguadji'na. 
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The  oikl  who  fed  a raven 

[Told  by  WT'nats,  chief  of  the  Seaward  Gitl'ns] 

Her  father  came  in  from  tishing.  Then  her  mother  cut  up  the  fish, 
and  she  tore  up  the  liver  and  fat  of  the  halibut  and  gave  it  to  a raven. 
After  she  had  done  this  for  some  time  spring-  came,  and  they  were 
hung-i’v.  Then  they  beg-an  to  g-et  things  that  were  exposed  at  low 
tidc.^ 

One  time  the  raven  sat  in  front  of  her  and  made  motions  as  if  it 
were  eating  something.  Then  she  went  to  it.  Chitons  were  piled  up 
there.  She  picked  them  iip  and  gave  them  to  her  uncles’  wives. 
And  next  day  she  again  went  after  things  that  were  exposed  at  low 
tide  and  gave  the  things  to  one  to  whom  she  had  not  given  them 
before.  The  raven  had  Ijegun  helping  her  in  return  for  what  she  had 
done. 

After  that  they  went  out  with  her  again.  She  found  the  tail  of  a 
spring  salmon.  She  took  that  to  the  house  also.  The  pieces  became 
larger  and  larger  each  time  until  finall}"  she  found  a whole  one.  Then 
she  went  again  for  things  that  were  exposed  at  low  tide.  She  found 
a porpoise’s  tail.  She  came  in  after  finding  it.  During  all  that  time 
she  gave  food  to  her  uncles’  wives. 

One  day  she  Avas  coming  in  after  getting  things  with  them.  As  she 
was  walking  along  last  in  the  trail  in  front  of  Tow  hill  two  good- 
looking-  men  came  to  her.  One  came  up  on  each  side  of  her,  and  they 
took  her  home  with  them.  They  came  to  a town  and  led  her  into  the 
house  of  the  town  chief. 

After  she  had  stayed  there  a while  she  heard  them  say:  “The 
one  hunting  for  things  at  North  cape**  stays  away  a long  time.” 
She  understood  their  language  plaiid}".  After  some  time  had  passed 
they  said:  “ He  is  coming.  Now  he  comes  along,  turning  over  at 
intervals.”  She  went  out  with  them  to  look  at  him.  “He  comes 
walking,”  the}^  said.  Still  the  raven  came  fiying.  It  turned  around 
as  it  came.  They  call  it  “taking  a basket  otf  one’s  back.”  In  that 
way  it  communicated  news  every  now  and  then.  It  came  in  and  said: 
“ I cut  up  a whale  which  had  floated  ashore  at  North  cape.” 

Then  the  town  chief  said:  “ Gh^e  the  woman  you  brought  food 
in  exchange  for  the  help'  she  gaA^e  3mu.”  At  once  all  of  the  town 
people  gave  her  food.  The\^  gathered  for  food  halibuts’  tails  and 
heads  and  berries.  They  gave  these  to  the  woman. 
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Xo'ya  CtI  XAX  D.Ta'aDA  G.a'xA  (n'DAX.lDA'd.AN 

L’  xa'tof.ii  xao-l'ntclus.  Gie'nhao  T a'og'.a  ta([!ri'dA8  gieu  xagwa'-i 
Lgwul  at  g.a'-iasi  g.ei  1a  dA'nnaiiA'nasi  gion  xo'-iga-i  gl  Lv  gl'dagafiafi 
■WAnsu'gAn.  Hah  P wil'gAn  qa'odihao  qleiiL.g.il'g.ada'-i  l.u  iJ 
qlodil'lan  WAiisu'ga.  Gie'nhao  l!  wa'nx.idan  wAiisu'ga. 

Gien  xo-iga'-i  1'  ku'ng.AstA  qla'wosi'  gien  gl'nA  sqasala'ngAfiasi. 
Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  qa'gasi.  Gu  t!a  Ig.awa'dies.  Gie'nhao  la  xil'x.idesi 
gien  qtin  dja'g.alAii  gl  1a  isda'si.  Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  i'sin  l!  wa'ng.asi 
gir*n  iiAfi  gl  1a  ga  I'sdag.a-i  gil'was  gi  Ia  ga  isda's.  Xo-iga'-i 
xA'ngian  1a  gi  klAiix.idai'A’ah  wAiisu'gAn. 

Gien  i'sin  la  at  1a  wa'ng.ag.as.  TIag.n'n  Igia'da  1a  qe'xas.  Ga-i 
e'sin  nagi  la  isda'si.  Ga-i  e'sin  wa  gi  g.asgidA'ndixAii  P L.'sgug.eils. 
(lien  i'sin  P wa'ng.aias.  Sqol  Igia'da  e'siii  1a  (je'xas.  La  qe'xatelusi. 
Klia'l  (la'g.alAfi  dja'g.alAn  gi  1a  isdagA'fiasi. 

Gien  gaatxA'n  Lla  at  1a  wa'ng.atclT'wus.  Tao  xe'tg.a  k!iu  kida's 
gut  1a  g.odAx.ua'  P (jii'giagAna'-i  l.u  la  g.A'nstA  ga  Ili'ndjida  ha'na 
stiii  gAndii'lLlxas.  (jrie'nhao  gutlg.A'stA  1a  gi  l!  gA'n.sgits  gien  (jladA'n 
1a  l!  (ja-idai'van  AVAnsu'gAfi.  Gien  la'na  g.a'g.odia  g.A'nstA  l! 
gAnda'lnlxas  gien  iiAfi  la'na  aog.a'gas  na'-ig.ei  l.v  l!  g.A'lqatclas. 

(jien  gu  1a  isugwii'n  qa'odi  liAii  l!  sI'wus  1a  gu'dAuAs,  “(^laku'n  g.a 
IiAfi  sing.a'g.agAii  gao.sg.oa'uAfiga.”  Da'-ixAn  l!  kil  Lv  gu'dAfiAs. 
G.e'di  qa'o-Gdi.  “P  qa'gAfi,’'  l!  sT'wus,  “Ilak'*  klia'fi  1a  qagi'tx.is- 
g.A'ldag.  Afidalga."  (xien  ida  atxAii  1a  gi  1a  anagoa'fig.agoa'g.as. 
” L' (jagiagAfiA'fi’*  l!  sii'was.  PIa  xo'ya  x.ida'las.  AgA'fi  1a  gA'fial- 
dagAfida'las.  ” Xeng.A'lsi.a’'  liA'iihaoid  kl'g.adagAfigAfi.  Gl'alg.ala'fi 
hao  1a  g.AlsLgA'fidaalafi  wAiisu'ga.  L’  qatclai'yas  gien  liAii  P si'wus, 
“‘QIaku'n  gu  kungAii  1 qleitL'sLgAu.’’ 

(iie'nhao  Inaga'-i  g.a  iiAfi  e'ldxagidagasi  hAn  sa'wafi  wAiisu'gAfi 
” XAfi  djii'ada  dalA'fi  i'stAgAii  dalA'fi  gi  qlA'ngAfigin  gl  Ia  xA'figiafi 
gi'dag.ao."  Gien  gafia'xAn  Inagii'-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  wa'L.uxAii  Ia  gi  gata' 
isda'si.  Xa'gu  Ikia'da  qadji'l  xo'ya  ta'ga  at  g.an  l!  tii'ga  ga'-ihao  lI 
ta'na  i'sifi  wAii.sii'ga.  (pa'-ihao  iiAfi  dj'a'das  gl  l!  gi'daiyafi  wAnsu'ga. 

L.  la  at  l.A  wii'ng.aiyas  gu'hao  P gaosg.oa'nafiafi  wAiisu'ga.  L’  xa'tg.a 
gAin  Lgui'  P ta-ig.aga'-i  g.An  u'nsAtga'fiafi  ’vvAiisu'ga.  Sifig.A'lg.ada 
xadA'fi  nfi'g.a  qle-u'  gi  Lg.ao  su'ug.a  Ia  ({la'o-ulai'yafi  wAnsu'ga.  Gien 
qa'g.alAfi  gl  gataga'-i  Ia  isda'asi.  TIe'dji  at  Ia  giii'dag.awafi  WAnsu'gAfi. 
Sqa'og.ahao  P xa'tg.a  I'ld.xagidag.ea'lafi  wAiisu'gAfi. 
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At  the  time  when  she  went  with  them  for  tilings  that  were  exposed 
at  low  tide  she  was  lost  for  a long-  time.  Her  father  did  not  know 
where  she  was.  One  day  she  [was  found]  sitting  in  front  of  her 
father’s  house  in  the  morning  surrounded  by  the  food.  Then  she 
gave  food  to  her  uncles.  She  gave  them  a part.  By  trading  with  the 
rest  her  father  became  a rich  man. 

After  that  she  told  her  father  what  she  had  heard  at  the  Raven  town; 
“ Father,  a black  whale  lies  at  House  point,®  they  say.  He  who  went 
hunting  cut  it  all  up.  You  would  better  go  to  it,  father.”  Then  he 
went  thither.  In  truth,  a whale  lay  there.  Not  one  part  of  it  was 
gone.  Only  a little  had  been  taken  off  the  upper  side  of  it.  Then 
they  began  cutting  it  up. 

After  he  had  cut  up  the  whole  upper  part  of  it  he  was  tired  out. 
Then  he  made  a little  house  of  driftwood  and  steamed  himself.  He 
became  stronger.  Next  he  went  away  and  told  the  town  people  about 
it.  Then  all  the  town  people  went  out  and  cut  it  up.  That  time  they 
finished  it. 

This  is  all. 
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Gie'nhilo  xo'^’a  lanfi'g.a  gu  ki'lgu  1a  gudfi'fiag.Aii  xadA'ii  gd  1a 
nldjil'nag.An.  Ha'da-i,  Na-iku'ii  gu  bao  kun  L.g.o'diaii  wAiisu'ga. 
Nau  si'ng.ag-.aiya'g.An  hao  V qleitLSLai'yag.An.  G.a  la  qa'-it,  ha'da-i.” 
Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  qa'-idafi  wAnsCdgAil.  Yan  kuna'-i  wa  gu  L.'g.odiasi. 
Gaiu  V L'gusi  WA  stA  ga'o-ug.AUAs.  L’  u'na  gl'iiA  sg.u'iixAu  .sqasqla'- 
x.unAuagAS.  Gie'nhao  1a  la  q!a'-itx.idan  wAiisu'ga. 

Gien  V u'na  1a  q!a-itL.'sLas  gien  T g.a'xag.ils.  Gien  gu  1a  qas- 
qlii'gidasi  gien  g.a  agA'ii  1a  .silu'ng.alAnesi.  L’  dagwI'g.asLas.  Gien 
stA  1a  qfi'-idesi  gien  Inaga'-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  gl  la  g.A'nstA  1a  sil'wan  AVAnsu'- 
gAU.  Gien  Inaga'-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  wa'L.uxAn  1'  (|!e'itg.aa.si.  Ga-iL.u'hao 
1a  lI  ba'-iluda^'an  wAnsu'gAfi. 

Hao  nan  1"  g.e'ida. 

Some  refer  to  this  story  for  tlie  origin  of  the  Raven  crest. 

* That  is,  clam.*,  mussels,  chitons,  etc. 

^ North  cape  ((ilaku'n)  is  the  name  by  which  this  cape  was  sujiposed  to  be  known 
to  the  supernatural  beings.  By  human  beings  it  was  called  House  point  (Na-iku'n), 
probably  from  the  town  that  once  stood  there. 
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Sounding-gambling-sticks 

[Tolil  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-born-at-House-point] 

One  whose  father  was  a cliief  made  gainhling  .sticks.  And  one  day 
he  sent  out  his  father’s  slave  to  call  any  one  who  might  choose  to 
gamble.  [he  shouted].^  He  did  the  same  thing  every  day. 

One  morning  some  one  spread  out  gambling  sticks.  Only  his  hands 
were  visible.  The  upper  part  of  him  was  enveloped  in  clouds.  And 
he  (the  chief’s  son)  came  and  ssit  opposite  him.  After  they  had  talked 
about  what  property  they  would  stake  they  began  gambling  together, 
and  he  lost.  Afterward  he  staked  more.  He  continued  to  lose  until 
he  lost  all  of  his  father’s  property.  Then  he  lost  the  slaves,  and  when 
those  were  all  gone  he  staked  the  rear  row  of  the  town.  That,  too, 
went.  Afid  [he  staked]  the  ne.xt  row.  That,  too,  was  lost.  There 
were  live  rows  of  houses  in  his  father’s  town.  And  again  he  wagered 
a row.  That  was  also  lost.  He  lost  all  live  rows  of  the  town.  Then 
he  staked  his  father,  mother,  and  sisters.  And  they  were  lost. 

The  people  immediately  made  read}^  their  canoes  and  got  on  board. 
It  was  foggy.  Then  they  went  off,  and  after  a while  the  voices  of  the 
crowd  became  lost  in  the  distance.^ 

And  after  he  had  gone  aliout  in  the  town  for  a while  he  began  to  push 
along  with  a pole  a cedar  beam  owned  by  his  father,  and  he  got  it 
down  to  the  water.’  Then  he  used  his  ganililing-stick  bag  for  a pillow, 
put  on  his  marten-skin  blanket,  and  la}"  down  upon  it. 

Now  he  ff  oated  about.  Many  nights  passed  over  him.  During  all  that 
time  it  was  calm  weather.  By  and  by  something  said  to  him:  “Your 
powerful  grandfather  asks  you  to  come  in.”  He  looked  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sound.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  He  saw  only  the  ripples 
where  it  had  gone  down.  He  was  floating  against  a two-headed  kelp. 

Then  he  again  covered  his  face,  and  something  spoke  to  him  as 
before.  Now  he  looked  through  the  eyeholes  in  his  marten-skin 
1)lanket.  After  he  had  looked  for  a while  toward  the  place  whence 
the  voice  proceeded  a grebe’s  ‘ beak  came  out  and  [the  bird  said]  at 
the  same  time:  “Y^our  powerful  grandfather  asks  you  to  come  in.” 

Then  he  took  his  gambling-stick  bag,  grasped  the  kelp  head,  and 
went  down  on  it.  It  was  a two-headed  house  pole  on  which  he  started 
down.  He  .saw  it  when  he  passed  into  the  water. 

When  he  stood  in  front  of  the  house  his  grandfather  invited  him 
inside:  “Come  in,  grandchild.  I have  news,  grand.son,  that  you  came 
floating  about  in  search  of  me  as  soon  as  you  had  lost  your  father’s 
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Sinxe'ga.no 

Sounding-gambling-sticks 

NaH  g.o'fig.a  oLlxagidfi'liao  si'nhao  la  L'g.olg.akliisuii'yan  wAiisu'ga. 
Gien  gaatxA'ii  g.o'ng.afi  ((lolg.a'og.a  1a  taginii'fig.agoA'da.  '■‘Hu+’’ 
Sing.aL.a'n  skliii'l  gafifi'n  1a  su'ugAnasi. 

GaatxA'n  gl'iiA  taqo'ldjuulas.  Sida-i  sg.iin  qea'ngagasi.  iSa'gui  1’ 
ya'nafiL.x.ia'nwas.  Gien  la  xA'nlag.a  1a  qla'g.oidxa.s.  GliiAgl'iiAga 
gutg.A'n  I'sis  wa'sg.oga-i  l!  ki'lg.olg.a  qa'odi  gu'tgi  l!  wa'x. idles,  gien 
1a  lI  tcII'gAS.  Gien  g.o'L.ag.a  I'sifi  1a  wa'gas.  La  l!  tc!l'di  qa'odihao 
g.ong.fi'ng.a  ginagl'nagaga-i  Lv  tcII'daL.g.agAs.  GiC'ii  (jlolg.awa'-i 
g.ei  I'sin  ga  sqa'dax.i'dAsi  gien  ga-i  e'sin  ha-ilua'-i  n.u  dldAx.u'stA  ga 
g.a'g.eidas  g.e'istA  1a  ga  Ava'sg.oas.  Ga-i  I'siil  qa-ilha'-ilusi.  Gien 
gu'stA  ga  g.ag.odai'asi.  Ga-i  I'sin  qa'-ilsi.  L’  g.o'ng.a  lana'g.a 
gn'tg.a  staLe'ildaiyan  wAiisu'ga.  L.g.a  I'sin  1a  ga  g.il'g.odasi.  Ga-i 
e'sin  (ja'-ilsi.  Gir-n  Inagfi'-i  staLe'iixAii  1a  tclida'asi.  Gien  g.o'ng.afi 
at  a'lifi  at  dja'asifi  1a  wa'sg.oas.  Girni  ga-i  i'sifi  (ja'-iksi. 

Gafia'xAiihao  Lu  l!  dag.aga'fias  gl  l!  L.'lgalda.s  gien  gu'g.a  l!  qasa'- 
gias.  Yil'iiAfiagAfi  WAiisu'ga.  AVai'gien  daL'.sdaiyasi  gien  ki'igulq!a-i- 
dalsg.ag.A'ndixAn  kilga'o-usg.asi. 

Gien  Inaga'-i  gu  la  qa'4-g.ofigwafi  qa'odi  T g.o'fig.a  tc!u  da'g.agas 
1a  kitx.niiA'nsg.as  gien  1a  la  g.e'tg.atsg.adas.  GitMi  sin-qa'oda-i  A'fig.a 
1a  tcliifi'dag.eiksi  gicMi  klu'x.n  ]a  tlalgu'L  gien  1’  ta'-ii..gas. 

(lien  r ga-iga'glgwa'+fias.  G.ci  1a  gi  g.a'ldjugAfigwa'fias.  Kliil'i 
1a  gi  i..a'-iyas.  Qa'odi  gl'iiA  T .sfi'udas  “ Daii  tei'ng.a  qd'niga-i  dAfi 
qa'tcIi-XA'lga.'’  (tT  1a  (le'xai.Ixaiyasi.  (taiii  gl'iiA  gut  qlaig.fi'g. aiIas. 
SqA'lg.a  sg. u'nxAn  1a  ijc'ifia.si.  L(|ea'nia  qa'dji  .sg.asti'fi  Ig.et  1’  ga-i- 
g.a'dAsgifi. 

(xieii  i'sifi  tcag.A'fi  T A'nskides  gien  i'sifi  gafifi'fi  gl'iiA  T sfi-udas. 
Gir'i)  klux.ua'-i  XA'fie  g.e'istA  1a  ([ifiqlo'ldaidxa.si.  Ga'gu  sa'wasi  3’a'si 
Ia  (lindiAg.A'ndixAii  3’a'’xr)dada  klfi'da  klA'tdjiLixaga'-i  atguL.fi'  “I)Afi 
tei'ng.a  (|o'niga-i  dAfi  qa'tcIixAlga.” 

Gie'nhao  sin-qa'oda-i  gi  A'fig.a  Lv  xii'g.atsi  gien  l(|ea'inaga-i  (la'dji  I v 
gldjig.T'ldasi  gien  gu  Lv  (ja'gias.  Gia'g.Afi  (la'dji  stifi  gut  1a  (la'x.iatlAl.s. 
(i.a3'uwa'-i  g.ei  T ga'og.aiva-i  L.fi'hao  Lv  <)oa'fiafi  wAiisu'gAfi. 

Na-i  (jle-u'gi  1a  gia'xai.Ixaga'-i  l.u  1’  tei'ng.a  1’  qa'djixals.  “(^fi'tcli 
Lv  tiakli'ng.a.  G.o'fig.afi  lana'g.a  da  telidag.a'si.a  atxA'n  dl  goa'di 
agA'n  da  ga'-iglx.ida.s  (Lv'fiat  kliifia'g.vn,  t!ak!i'ng.a.”  Gien  Lv  ((atela'si 
gii'-n  1a  la  ga  tfi'das.  A'liao  i.g.a  L qa'-isalafi  w.vnsu'ga  g.o'fig.afi  lana'g.a 
Lv  teirdag.asi.ai  v(*s  sta  A. 
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town.”  Then  he  entered,  and  he  gave  him  food.  He  had  fasted  ever 
since  he  lost  his  father’s  town  in  gambling. 

And  when  he  was  full  [the  man]  said  to  him:  “Break  off  a bunch  of 
gambling-stick  wood  for  me  which  [you  will  find]  at  a corner  outside.” 
He  went  out  to  it  and  broke  some  pieces  off  a bunch  of  sin.^  Then  he 
sent  him  to  get  something  else,  and  he  broke  off  yew  wood.  He  also 
refused  that.  Then  he  said  to  him:  “A  bunch  of  it  is  by  that  corner.” 

And  after  he  had  taken  all  sorts  of  sticks,  he  broke  some  limbs 
from  a bunch  of  Raven's-berry  bushes®  and  handed  them  to  him,  and 
he  said:  “That  is  it.”  Then  [the  man]  made  it  into  gambling  sticks, 
and  when  he  had  finished  them  he  touched  two  with  coals.  He  put  the 
fig'ure  of  a sea  otter  on  one  and  he  put  the  figure  of  a 3mung  sea  otter 
on  the  other.  Then  he  had  designs  made  on  five  large  clam  shells. 
They  had  figures  of  cumulus  clouds.  And  he  had  five  mats  woven  for 
him.  He  had  these  made  for  him  to  stake. 

He  then  said  to  him:  “ 1 will  let  you  float  awaj"  from  here.  When 
one  night  has  passed  you  w’ill  be  in  front  of  the  town,  and  3^11  will 
go  to  the  front  of  the  town  and  sit  there,  i'ead3"  to  gamble  with  the  one 
who  won  vour  propertv.”  And  he  also  gave  him  tobacco  seeds. 
“ When  3mu  begin  to  gamble,  put  the  stick  that  has  the  figure  of  a sea 
offer  upon  vour  right  shoulder.  Put  the.  one  that  has  the  figure  of  a 
young  sea  otter  upon  the  left  shoulder.  Divide  the  tobacco  seeds 
equallv  among  those  who  come  and  sit  on  both  sides  of  3’-ou  to  watch 
3mu.  They  might  sa3'  that  you  do  not  pla3'  fair,  but  the  tobacco 
seeds  are  so  sweet  that  they  will  not  sa3’  it.” 

When  he  had  finished  giving  him  dii’ections  he  brought  out  a small 
box,  and  he  opened  successivel3"  five  boxes  that  were  one  inside  of 
another.  Then  from  the  innermost  one  he  brought  out  a hawk  feather, 
put  it  into  the  corner  of  [the  chief’s  son’s]  e3'e,  and  turned  it  round. 
And  when  he  pulled  it  out,  it  was  full  of  blood.  Then  he  squeezed 
this  off,  washed  it,  and  pushed  it  in  again.  After  he  had  done  the 
thing  again  it  was  clean,  and  he  did  the  same  thing  to  the  one  on  the 
other  side.  And  when  that  had  also  become  clean  he  put  it  also  into 
his  mouth.  Thence  he  pulled  out  dead  lice  that  he  had  eaten.  He 
pulled  them  out  stuck  to  the  hawdv  feather.  His  e3ms  had  become  full 
of  lilood  from  seeing  his  sister’s  blood3"  heel.  That  was  why  he  lost. 

And  he  again  gave  him  directions:  “When  you  gamble  with  him 
pick  up  the  pile  that  has  the  longest  smoke,  and  when  3^11  have  almost 
lost  pick  up  the  one  that  has  short  smoke-.” 

He  did  so.  When  the  man  was  opposite  he  took  the  one  with  the 
long  smoke.  During  all  that  time  he  lost.  After  they  had  almost 
beaten  him  he  took  the  pile  with  the  light  smoke.  He  took  the  djil.’ 

At  the  time  when  he  missed  one  of  his  father’s  slaves  laughed  at 
him.  “Hi  hi  hi  hi  hi.  Sounding-gambling-sticks  is  l)eginning  to  lose 
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Gieu  1’  ugl'ga-i  l.u  hAn  1a  la  .su'udas  “HalA'  kungida'-ig.a  kiii 
sinqloldju'gAn  gii'stA  digi  ga  taxa'L.”  Gien  g.a  1a  qa'x.ulsi  glen  sin 
gu  qloldja'wasi  g.e'istA  1a  ga  gl'xaLas.  Gien  gi'nA  ada'asi  1a  la 
daogoA'das  gien  Jg.et  esi'fi  1a  tlaxii'L.as.  Gien  ga-i  gi  I'sin  la'g.a  1a 
goa'was.  Gien  liAii  1a  la  su'udas  “Akungida'  ig.a  hao  1’  qloldju'gani.” 

Gien  gl'iiA  Iklia'na  wa'E.uxAn  1a  I'sdaiya'-i  L.u  kungida'-ig.a  xo'ya- 
g.a'ng.a  Ig.a-i  (jloldja'was  g.e'istA  1a  ga  gIxii'Las  gien  1a  gi  1a  xa'sLtclas. 
Girui  ‘*Ga-i  i'sin-’ 1a  gi  1a  sI'wus.  Gien  la'g.a  si'ng. An  1a  L'g.olg.asi 
gien  la'g.a  1a  g.eilgl'daga'-i  l.u  la'g.a  ga  sqla'stiii  1a  x.utx.u'ldas.  La 
la  (jo-dri'g.afiadas  gien  iiAii  1a  sqetsg.adja'o  da'g.Aiiadas.  Gien  sqa'ola-i 
g.aLe'il  la  g.An  1a  ([lalAiida'asi.  Qwe'g.ao  diig.Afia'gasi.  Gien  Igus 
glLe'il  i'.sin  la  g.Aii  la  xa'-idas.  Wa'sg.oag.a  g.A'nhao  la  g.Aii  1a 
wa'daiyan  WAnsu'ga. 

Gien  liAii  1a  la  su'udas  ‘“A'sistA  dAu  I ga-ig.a'gix.idagin.  Dau  gi 
g.al  sg.oa'nsin  g.e'il  gien  Inagii'-i  xe'tgu  dAii  ga-ig.a'sgit  gien  dAil  iiAn 
tcIigfi'gAii  gl  Inaga'-i  qlaxii'g.a  da  t!aq loltcla'og.aLlxasaii.”  Gien 
gul-inii'}ga-i  e'sin  1a  gi  1a  i'sdas.  ‘‘Dfi  si'ndax.it  waigie'nA  iiAfi  qo- 
da'g.anas  sg.o'lAgi  sqalA'figu  dasqla'sgidAil.  Siil'iiagi  i'siii  iiAfi  sqet- 
sg.adja'o  da'g.afias  dasqlii'sgidAn.  Gien  gu'tJg.AstA  dAfi  gi  ga  g.et- 
gadfi'iia  dAfi  g.An  sindag.o'dAfia  xe'li  g.ei  Ja  gu'lg.aga-i  gutg.a'atg.a 
i'sdafi.  Gien  da  isdi'gutgafia  g.A'nstA  saog.e'iga.  Gula'-i  ma'iga-i 
xa'olg.ada  gien  gAin  g.  A'nstA  1a  su'ug.Afig.oasAfi.” 

La  la  ki'figugAfig.e'iigIga'-i  l.u  g.o'da  x.A'tdju  1a  tcIi'sLsg.as  gien  1a 
la  dAfigu'-SLALeilas.  Gien  sL.'i'fig.eistA  skia'mskun  tia'g.un  g.ada'  1a 
tia'ostas  gien  1’  XA'fia  ku'ng.ei  1a  gl'dax.idAs  gien  g.a  1a  Ig.a'-itgalasi. 
GiCui  1a  dAfitla'osdahasi  gien  g.a'-iya  tIa'odjiwAsi.  Gien  gut  1a 
SLiLa'si  gien  1a  L.i'nasi  gien  i'sifi  wa  g.ei  la'g.a  1a  gitcla'si.  Gien  I'sifi 
wAgafiii'xAii  g.e'idAsi  oien  sku'nxag.itsi  gien  XA'ntag.a  lana'  e'sifi  gafia'fi 
la  g.a  1a  i'sdas.  Girui  la  e'sifi  sku'nxag.ela'-i  l.u  1’  xe'lAg.ei  i'sifi  1a 
gi'dax.idAsi.  Ga-i  g.e'istA  esi'fi  tlAin.  1a  qlotla'ogafias  g.iT'lAfiodA. 
Skia'niskuna-i  tiag.u'n  gi  tcla'tskidesi  \VA  dA'fiat  1a  dAfitla'ostasi.  L’ 
dja'sg.a  stiagwa'-i  g.a-iya'gas  1a  ([ea'fias  hao  1’  xA'fie  g.a-i  at  stlaxog.a'- 
gafi  wAiisfi'ga.  (Laga'iihao  1a  l!  tclix.ida'g.ani. 

Gien  liAii  i'sifi  1a  la  kifiguga'fiag.Aii.  “La  gi  da  wa'aLlxa  gie'iiA 
IiAfi  g.aiya\va'-i  djins  djintgoa'fiafi  gie'iiA  dAfi  ga  Lsti'nda  gie'iiA  iiAfi 
g.a'yawa.i  kluA'nstcIigufi.” 

A'si  gafia'xAii  la  wa'gasi.  L’  XA'ntag.a  la'na  I'sdisg.aias  gien  iiAfi 
g.a^’awa'-i  djins  1a  djinlgoa'fias.  Klia't  1a  g.aL.fi'gas.  La  ga 
Lstindawa'-i  L.u  riAfi  g.ayawa'-i  Ita'iiAns  1a  tcII'igAs.  Djila'  i 1a 
tell'gAsi. 

L’  g.aL.o'dias  L.u'hao  I’  g.o'fig.a  rilolg.a'wag.alAfi  sg.oa'na  la  g.An 
klAga'fi  wAnsu'ga.  “Hi  hi  hi  hi  hi  Sinxe'gAfio  sqa'oala-i  i'sifi  1a 
telT'dax.idiafi.  Lgudja'-i  i'sifi  1a  tclldax.idia'fi.”  A'hao  l klg.a'fi  1a 
gwfi'lAfi  wAiisfi'iis  i'dji. 
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his  clam  shells  also.  He  is  also  beginning  to  lose  his  mats.”  At  this 
time  he  discovered  his  name,  they  say. 

Then  he  handled  the  gambling  sticks,  and  the  stick  on  his  right 
shoulder  pulled  out  his  djil.*  And  the  tobacco  was  too  sweet  for  those 
watching  him  on  either  side  who  saw  it  to  tell. 

So  [his  opponent]  missed,  and  when  he  had  finished  the  counts  ten 
points  remained  to  him.  They  then  again  talked  about  what  property 
they  should  stake.  He  staked  both  the  clam  shells  and  the  mats,  after 
which  his  opponent  handled  the  sticks.  Then  he  picked  out  the  one 
with  tine  smoke  first.  He  picked  the  djil.  Now  he  handled  them  in 
turn,  and  when  he  pulled  the  cedar  l)ark  apart  he  handed  it  to  the  stick 
with  the  figure  of  a young  sea  otter  on  it,  which  pulled  out  the  djil. 
He  missed  again.  He  was  again  left  with  ten  points. 

Then  they  again  talked  about  what  they  should  stake.  When  that 
was  arranged,  his  opponent  handled  the  sticks,  and  he  again  cho.se  the 
pile  with  tine  smoke.  Again,  he  picked  the  djil.  And  when  he  had 
again  got  through  shuttling  the  sticks  and  pulling  them  apart  he  pre- 
.sented  them  to  the  stick  on  the  right  side,  which  pulled  out  his  djil. 
That  also  made  ten  counts  for  him. 

Then  he  tried  to  win  hack  the  people  of  his  father’s  town.  He  won 
the  live  towns.  And  after  those  were  all  rewon,  and  he  had  won  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  his  father,  they  started  home.  He  won  them 
back  from  Great-moviug-cloud's  son,  who  had  won  them  from  him. 
This  was  the  .son  of  the  one  who  owns  the  dog  salmon,  they  say.® 

This  is  the  end. 

This  is  related  as  having  taken  place  at  the  Ninstints  town  of  SiJndagwa-i,  which 
was  on  tlie  southwest  coast  of  Moresby  Island. 

’See  the  story  of  >Supernatural-heing-who-went-naked,  note  2. 

’’Passing  over  to  their  new  owner. 

^According  to  another  man  it  was  the  cedar  screen  in  his  father’s  house,  which 
cuts  off  a retiring  room. 

^Compare  tlie  story  of  Raven  traveling,  [lage  111. 

^My  interpreter  called  this  hirch,  hut  the  identification  is  rather  uncertain.  The 
hirch  is  not  found  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 
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Gien  la  e'sin  isdfgAs  gien  djila'-i  sg.o'lagi  la'na  gi  lii'g.a  djila'-i  1a 
dAfisqlasta'si.  Gien  gutlg.A'stA  la  g.Aii  ga  sindag.o'dAiiagas  la  ga 
qe'inAsi  g.A'nstA  saog.e'ig.a  gula'-i  xa'olg.atsi. 

Gien  1’  xaL.g.a'das  gien  te!iwa'-i  1a  gl'gas  gien  sila'-ig.ei  1a  gui 
La'alis.  Gien  I'siii  gwa'sgaoga-i  F ki'lg.olg.asi.  Sqa'oala-i  at  Igudja'-i 
dx'nat  xAii  1a  wasg.oa'si.  Gien  g.eilgiga'-i  n.u  F XA'nlag.a  l! 
isdl'gus.  Gien  nag.astAgii'nxAii  iiAil  g.ai^Tiwa'-i  Ita'iiAiis  1a  tcll'sg.a. 
Djila'-i  1a  tc!l.  Gien  la  e'sin  isdl's  gien  1a  U[A'nskitgIga-i  E.u  iiAfi 
sqetsg.adja'o  dii'g.anas  gl  1a  daklo'djilsi  gien  djila'-i  1a  dA'nsqlastas. 
Gien  I'sin  F xaL.gsl'dAs.  J'sin  1a  gui  La'ak 

Gien  I'sin  wa'sg.ogfa-i  kilo-.olo-.a'si.  G.eilo-I'ga-i  l.u  I'sin  F XA'filaoa 
lI  I'sdl  gien  I'siii  nAn  g.aiyawa'-i  Itfi'+nAtis  1a  tcdl'gAS.  Djila'-i 
i'sin  1a  tc!T.  Gien  I'sifi  1a  e!  qA'nskitgl'ga-i  l.u  sg.o'lAgi  la'na  gi  1a 
daqo'djiL  gien  djila'-i  Ifi'g.a  1a  dA'fisqlastasi.  Ga-i  I'siii  1a  gui  La'alsi. 

GiTui  g.o'fig.an  lanii'g.a  xa'-idAg.a-i  I'sifi  1a  dji'nlgoauAs.  Lnaga'-i 
staLe'il  1a  tc!is,  Gien  Lig.aga'-i  l.u  a-u'n  at  djiVasiii  at  g.o'ng.aii  1a 
teli'sgina-i  l.u  l!  qa.sagai'yan  WAiisfi'ga.  ‘‘ Qwe'ig.aqons  ” gT'tg.a 
hao  F telix.ida'shao  1a  tcliskia'nan  wAnsu'ga.  Sqa'gi  iiAfi  dfi'g.as 
gl'tg.a  hao  Idja'n  WAnsu'ga. 

Hao  Lan  F g.e'ida. 

“Not  identified. 

'Ill  this  game  a bunch  of  sticks  was  covered  with  fine  cedar  liark,  divided  into 
two  or  three  smaller  bundles,  and  laid  before  the  opponent.  The  latter  then  had  to 
guess  in  which  was  a certain  stick,  usually  left  almost  undecorated,  called  the  djil. 
.As  often  as  he  failed  he  kejit  on  u[)  to  ten,  which  constituted  the  game.  When  the 
second  man  handled  the  sticks  the  first  guessed  ten  times  plus  the  number  of  times 
his  antagonist  had  previously  missed. 

“The  two  sticks  with  designs  were  alive  and  pulled  out  the  djil  so  that  it  could  not 
lie  pointed  out  by  an  opponent. 

“He  was  also  said  to  live  in  a jilace  within  sight  of  the  Land  of  Souls  and,  when  a 
gambler  died,  he  came  over  to  gamble  with  him,  staking  dog  salmon  against  souls. 
If  he  were  successful,  there  would  be  many  deaths;  if  the  gambler  won,  there  would 
Ik-  a great  run  of  dog  salmon. 
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TcIaawu'nk!'" 

[Told  by  Jimmy  Sterling  of  the  StA'stas  family] 

After  the  ])arents  of  a certain  child,  which  was  in  the  cradle,  had 
gone  about  for  a while  with  him  they  landed  to  get  mussels.  There 
they  forgot  about  him.  And  they  started  away.  When  they  had 
gone  some  distance  from  him  they  remembered  him.  They  came  back 
toward  him.  When  they  came  near  they  heai'd  .some  one  singing  for- 
him.  Crows  sat  above  him  in  Hocks.  And  when  they  got  olf  to  get 
him  he  acted  in  the  cradle  like  a shaman.  The}^  took  him  aboard. 
Then  his  parents  came  to  the  town  with  him. 

After  some  time  had  passed  and  he  had  grown  to  be  a boy  people 
liegan  to  die  off  on  account  of  him.  But  his  elder  brothers  and  his 
uncles  were  numerous.  His  uncles’  wives  did  not  love  him.  Onl}'  the 
wife  of  the  youngest  gave  him  food.  His  old  grandmother  was  the 
only  one  who  looked  after  him.  After  they  had  been  in  the  town  for 
a while,  and  his  friends  were  entirely  gone,  he  and  his  grandmother 
made  a house  out  of  old  cedar  bark  by  a creek  flowing  down  near  the 
town.  And  he  went  there  wdth  his  grandmother  to  live. 

Afterward  he  went  to  the  town,  and  the  wife  of  his  youngest  uncle 
gave  him  food.  When  he  grew  old  enough  he  hunted  birds.  All  the 
time  they  lived  there  his  grandmother  got  food  for  him.  And  he  also 
made  a bow  for  himself.  He  continually  hunted  birds.  He  continu- 
all}"  whittled. 

After  he  had  hunted  birds  for  a while  he  saw  a heron  sitting  with  a 
broken  beak.  He  told  his  grandmother  about  it.  And  his  grand- 
mother said  to  him;  AVhen  you  again  see  it  sharpen  its  bill.  When 
])eople  sharpen  its  bill  it  helps  them,  the}" say.”'  When  he  again  .saw 
it  he  sharpened  its  l)ill.  And  after  he  started  awa}"  and  had  gone 
■some  distance  it  .said  to  him:  “I  will  help  .you,  grandchild.” 

After  that  his  grandmother  began  to  teach  him  how  to  make  dead- 
falls.’’'  And  then  he  began  to  set  them  at  the  head  of  the  creek  foi’ 
black  beai’s.  They  ceased  to  see  him  at  the  town.  Sometimes  he  went 
to  the  town,  received  food  from  his  3"oungest  uncle’s  wife  alone,  and 
started  off  with  it.  They  refused  to  have  him  at  the  town.  There 
was  no  house  into  which  he  could  go.  His  youngest  uncle’s  wife 
gave  him  food  because  they  refused  to  have  him.  He  kept  going 
there. 

After  he  had  set  deadfalls  for  a while  one  fell  on  a black  bear. 
He  carried  it  to  the  house.  He  did  not  waste  the  smallest  bit  of 
its  fat.  He  smoked  it  and  ate  it.  At  this  time  they  began  to  live 
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ToIaawu'nk!* 

Nam  ff.ii'xa  g.agYrfi'fikliaL.da.s  hao  a'og.alAfi  wa  dA'fiat  tclTda'l  (|a'odi- 
liao  1a  dA'fiat  g.Al  gi  1a  qfi'ga.skitg.awas.  Guha'o  1a  gi  1a  (j!a'  iskit- 
g.awan  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  1a  stA  1a  Luqfi'-itg.oas.  Lg.et  1’  g.e'tg.at- 
g.awa'-i  L.u  la  g.ei  1a  gutg.atg.oa'sgin.  La  gaii  1a  stT'lg.oas. 
La  jT.An  r a'xAna-g.o'lg.awa'-i  l.u  la  g.An  l!  su'dies  1a  gudA'ng.oa.s. 
Kla'ldjida  1a  .si'g.a  tlil'tg.odies.  Gien  1a  la  da'otlAlg.awa'-i  l.u 
g.ag.wa'nk!ia-i  g.a  1a  gu  ga  (jri'wadies.  Gien  1a  la  qa'g.aL.g.oa.s. 
Gien  Inaga'-i  gu  1'  ya'g.alAu  1a  dA'fiat  isg.oa'si. 

Ga'-istA  g.ii'g.et  qa'+odi  T L.a'g.ag.ea'lga-i  l.u  la  g.a  ga  ga'gu 
x.idag.AiL  L’  klwai'g.alAu  at  1’  qa'g.alAu  l!a  qoa'nag.An.  La  qa'g.a 
dja'g.alAfi  gAui  la  g.a  klu'gagAnga'fiag.Au.  Nau  da'og.aiiAs  djii'g.a 
sg.u'nxAn  1a  gi  gTdagii'fiag.An.  L’  nil'ng.a  q!a'-iyas  .sg.u'nxAu  la  g.a 
Lxa'ndas.  Lnaga'-i  g.a  lA'i'.sg.o  (la'odihao  la  gA  ga'gudjilT'ga-i  l.u 
urdiiAn  dA'fiat  lnaga'-i  qlo'lga  iiAfi  g.A'iiL.a  koa'’dAgai'e.si  dji'ngi  ga'lda 
na  1a  Lg.o'lg.ag.awag.AiL  Gien  g.a  na'iiAfi  dA'fiat  1a  nag.e'ksi. 

Ga'-istAhao  lnaga'-i  g.a  1a  qil'-itsi  gien  1’  qa'g.a  dja'g.a  daog.  Ana'gas 
Ia  gi  gl'dagafiag.An.  L’  xeti't  telfnlg.oafig.ai^ag.ela'-i  l.u  a.  Gu  1a 
naxa'fig.oasi  klia'lhao  T na'ng.a  1a  xeL'wanga'fiagin.  Gifui  la  e'.sifi 
lg.et  (iletiA'fi  L'g.olg.aiya.s.  L*  xeti't  tcIi'nlgoafigl+gAnA.s.  L’ 
la'oatglgAs. 

L’  xeti't  tcdinig.oa'figAfi  qa'+odihao  Ig.o  klu'da  gwil'figa  1a  qi'fiqlao- 
awag.An.  Gien  nariA'fi  gi  1a  la  .su'udas.  Gien  liAn  T na'ng.a  1’ 
.su'uda.s,  “I'.sifi  1a  da  qe'ifia  gie'iiA  1’  klu'da  (jIa'L.afi.  Ilakloa'ng.etsi 
klu'da  l!  qaLa'si  gien  l!a  gi  qiA'figAfi  wAiisu'ga.”  Gafia'xAii  I'.sifi  1a 
la  (jea'figa-i  l.u  V klu'da  la'g.a  1a  ((aL.ai'yag.Ati.  GiTui  1a  .stA  1a 
(la'  idaga-i  l.u  Lg.et  1a  stA  T g.etg.ada'-i  L.il  1a  la  sudai'yag.An  “ I)Afi 
gi  1 qiA'figa.sga,  tlakli'ng.a.” 

Gifui  ga'-LtA  r na'ng.a  .sqa'ha  1’  sqa'tgadax.idag.An.  Gie'nhao 
g.A'riL.a-i  (|as  g.ei  tan  gi  1a  .s(|a'l)adAX.ida'g.An.  Lan  lnaga'-i  gu  1a 
lI  (|Tfix.ida'g.ani.  Gia'atg.axAn  lnaga'-i  g.a  1a  (|a'-idAsi  girui  P (ja'g.a 
dja'g.a  daog.ana'ga.s  .sg. un  1a  gi  gl'da.s  gien  dA'fiat  1a  (ja'-idAfiAs. 
Lnaga'-i  gu  Lga-i  gu  1a  gi  gwa'figafiagAni.  Gaiu  Lgu  g.ei  1’  g.etlifie' 
g'o'g.afia.si.  La  gi  l!  gwa'figila'gas.  G.aga'na  1'  ((a'g.a  da'og.AiiAs 
<lja'g.a  1a  gi  gi'dagAfiAs-.  Ga'gi  hao  1a  edjafia'g.Aii. 

Ij  scja'hadagAfi  (ja'odiliao  tan  la  g.a  ga  klada'g.Aii.  La  la 
<1  la-ilgal.v'nidxaiyag.An.  Gaiu  1’  g.a-i  klA'tdjfi  xAii  1a  fla'fig. AfiA.s. 
La'g.a  1a  (jla-ix.i'lg.adasi  gien  I'sifi  la'g.a  1a  ta'g. was.  llao  l!  1’ 
djia'lag.ili-a'gAfig.a'wag.An.  L’  da'guiag.els  klia'lliao  s<ja'ha-i  wa  gi 
1a  cja'sgidaiyag.  Alii.  Hao  I'.sifi  T daoda'gafigas  giTMi  i''sifi  iiAfi  1a  tia'gafi 
WAii.su'ga.  La  e'.sifi  g.a-i  x.A'tdju  XAii  gAin  1a  dafiga'fiagin.  Gien 
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well  for  the  first  time.  As  he  became  stronger  he  increased  the  num- 
f)er  of  his  deadfalls.  Now  he  again  went  to  get  [bears],  and  he  killed 
another.  He  did  not  waste  the  smallest  piece  of  the  fat  of  that  other 
one.  And  they  also  enlarged  the  house.  He  smoked  the  meat  in 
it.  He  also  put  meat  into  boxes  [to  keep  it].  Now  he  began  [regularly] 
to  get  bears.  Every  time  he  went  to  look  at  his  deadfalls  bears  lay  in 
them.  They  lay  in  all  ten  deadfalls.  They  then  made  their  house 
bigger. 

When  it  was  thought  that  they  were  dead  of  starvation  his  3mungest 
uncle’s  wife  had  them  go  to  look,  because  she  thought  that  they  had 
died.  Instead,  his  house  was  full  of  fat  food.  And  the  one  she  sent 
to  look  came  back  and  told  her  how  he  was  situated.  The\^  then  kept 
it  secret. 

One  night,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  his  grandmother, 
having  remained  awake,  thought  that  her  son  was  acting  like  a shaman. 
She  did  not  ask  her  son  about  it  on  the  morrow.  All  this  time  he  took 
black  bears  from  the  deadfalls.  Another  time,  when  his  grandmother 
lay  awake  at  midnight,  her  son  again  acted  like  a shaman.  At  this 
time  he  started  off  with  the  end  [of  an  unseen  rope].  After  some  time 
had  passed  he  again  acted  like  a shaman  at  midnight.  His  grand- 
mother also  perceived  that.  During  all  that  time  his  grandmother  did 
not  question  him.  After  he  had  acted  like  a shaman  for  a while 
Tclaawu'nk!"^  named  himself  through  him.  Thev  had  forgotten  that 
he  had  acted  like  a shaman  at  the  time  when  they  abandoned  him  in 
the  cradle.  It  now  happened  again.  Now  Tclaawu'nkk  mentioned 
his  name  through  him. 

In  the  morning  his  grandmother  questioned  him  for  the  first  time. 
His  grandmother  then  asked  him:  “'Tell  me,  child,  wh}"  did  one  whose 
name  the  supernatural  beings  never  [dare  to]  think  of  mention  his  name 
through  you?”  Then  he  explained  to  his  grandmother:  “I  began 
dreaming  about  him  at  the  time  when  I sharpened  the  heron’s  bill. 
On  account  of  him  it  is  easy  for  me  to  gather  things.”  This  was  the 
reason  why  his  friends  w^ere  gone.  When  Tclaawu'nk!^  speaks 
through  one  his  friends  die,  they  say. 

His  grandmother  then  made  him  a dancing  skirt  out  of  an  old  mat. 
She  took  oil'  the  edge  on  one  side  and  fastened  something  to  it.'*  She 
also  made  a shaman’s  bone  for  him.  In  the  evening  he  performed 
like  a shaman.  His  grandmother  led  the  songs  for  him.  She  sang 
for  him.  Now  he  began  to  perform  regularl}".  At  this  time  people 
began  to  come  secretly  from  the  town  to  look  at  him.  But  he  still 
concealed  their  condition  as  much  as  possible.  They  did  not  know 
how  the  inside  of  his  house  looked. 

At  that  time  food  had  begun  to  give  out  at  the  town.  Thej^  were 
starving  there.  He  then  began  to  give  food  in  return  to  the  wife  of 
his  youngest  uncle  who  had  given  him  food.  They  came  thus  to  know 
about  him. 
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nfiVa-i  o'sin  Ia  Lldag.ii'wag.An.  . Ga-i  g.a  1a  qla-ix.i'lg.adasi.  Tsifi  1a 
(jia'-iugiasi.  A'hao  gi  1a  hA'lxax.idlgawag.Aui.  L’  da'otlaganga.s 
k!ial  sqfibaga'-i  g.a  lil'g.a,  L.'g.odlx.idag.ani.  Sqa'baga-i  sqlaLa'xl 
g.a  XAii  hi'g.a  gA'nlg.oanx.idag.An.  Gie'nhao  iia'ga-i  I'sin  1a 
yu'Aug.eildag.awa'g.ani. 

lIl.u'xah  r gA'ntclig.wafi  la  g.An  l!  gudA'ns  l.u  P qa'g.a 
daog.ana'gas  dja'g.a  P qea'ng.adaiyag.Aii,  P klotu'lg.ag. wan  la  g.Aii 
1a  gfi'dAiis  L.u  A.  Ilayi'n  la'g.a  ufi'ga-i  klatklil'-i+dAlaga'wag. ah 
gl'na  gia  g.a'-iya  at  a.  Gien  uAil  Ia  qea'ng.adaiyag.ani  stlhdxa'si 
gien  Lgu  P g.ets  Lv  gi  Ia  sudagrPwag.Aii.  Waigie'nhao  la'g.a  Ia 
qolgi ' ndag.  a'  w ag.  an  i . 

GaatxA'ii  P naxil'iidihao  qa'odihao  g.fil  ya'ku  P na'ng.a  skia'+nadies 
L.u  P gl'tg.a  gu  ga  qa'was  Ia  g.ilnda'nag.An.  IVai'gien  dag.ala'-ig.a 
gAui  gltg.A'n  at  gl  Ia  kia'nafigafifi'g.ani.  Waiklia'lhao  ta'na-i  1a  q!ai'- 
liralAfigaiianglni.  GaatxA'nhao  I'siii  g.fi'lx. ua  P na'ng.a  sklia'nadias 
L.u  I'.siii  P gl'tg.a  gu  ga  (ifi'wag.Aii.  A'hao  l!  kun  dA'nat  la  (ja'-idag.An. 
G.il'g.et  qa'+odihao  I'sin  g.ill  ya'ku  1a  gu  ga  qa'awag.Au.  Ga-i  I'siii 
P na'ng.a  g.fi'ndanag.ani.  Wxklia'lhao  gAin  tla'klinAii  at  gi  Ia  kiii'- 
nAiig.Anganaglni.  La  gu  ga  qa'ugAu  qa'odihao  Tc!aawu'nk!“  la  g.ei 
kTg.fi'n  k!wiL!xai'3’ag.An.  Ha'ohao  l ku'ng.ag.agoa'nkll  g.a  1a  gl  l! 
(jla'-isgidag.Aii  l.u  lAgu  ga  (pT'awag.Aii.  Ga'-igi  P q!a'-iskitg.awag.ani. 
llao  L g.A'nstAg.an  qa'L!xai\’ag.ani.  Hai  a'hao  Tclaawu'nk!'^  la  g.ei 
klg.fi'n  kIwlLlxagai'3'ag.Ani. 

SingaL.ana'-i  L.u'hao  Luaot  P lul'ng.a  la  gi  kia'nanag.ani.  Gie'nhao 
P na'ng.a  han  la  at  kiil'naiiag.An,  “Djji  Iqen  giisi'nhao  gAui  sg’.a'na 
gut  gutgawa'g.Aii  dAh  g.ei  g.fi'lx. ua  klg.a'n  klwT'Llxaudjan.”  Lu'hao 
nauA'n  gi  Ia  gialg.alA'ndai3’ag.An.  Hao  Jg.6  klu'da  1 (jlaLla'  atxA'nhao 
1a  xe'tgu  1 (jA'ngax.ldAn.  La  g.aga'nhao  gl'na  gl  1 hA'lxas  dl  g.An 
L.a'olg.Aii.”  G.aga'nhao  la'g.a  ga  ga'gugag.ani.  Hao  Lgu  Lla'g’.ei 
Ia  .su'u.s  girui  l la'g.a  ga  gagifgAfiAn  wAiisfi'ga  Tclaawu'nk!'^  A. 

Gie'nhao  Igusa'l  g.Antelilg.a'gia  g.An  P na'ng.a  la  g.An  L'g.olg.ai3'a- 
g.An.  L'  klTa'-i  ku'ng.ei.stA  Ia  sqii'x.istas  giCui  g.e'istA  la  g.a  gi'na  1a 
kiu'x.aii'ag.ani.  Wai'gien  .sg.a-.skri'dii  I'.sin  la  g.An  1a  L'g.oMai3'a'g.ani. 
Lie'dhao  siHx.aia'-i  g.a  Ia  .sg.iig.aga'g.An.  L’  na'ng.a  hao  la  g.An 
giu'gl  L.'glgagag.An.  Gien  la  g.An  Ia  .sa'wag.Ati.  A'hao  l .sg.a'g.aga-i 
Ia  isku'n.stai3’ag.ani.  Lnaga'-i  .stA  hao  Ia  l!  qiiiqlo'ldaLlxaglx.idag. ad 
a.sL.fi'  A.  "WAsklie'n  A'ng.a  ta'lg.a  la  g.etdjug.oa'.si  Lgu  P g.etg.oa's  A. 
G.vm  la'g.a  nagoa'.si  g.An  l!  u'n.sAtg.anag.ani. 

Gie'nhao  lnaga'-i  gu  ga  taga'-i  ha'-ilux.idai'3’ag.ani.  Gie'nhao  gu 
l!  kloda'lag.ani.  Gie'nhao  P qa'g.a  da'og.Ana.s  dja'g.a  Ia  gi  gfdagana- 
g.An,  gT'hao  xA'ngian  la  e'.sifi  gl'dax.idag.An.  A'hao  l Ia  g.ei  l! 
g.alqe'xai3’ag.An. 

Gie'nhao  lnaga'-i  g.a  nAn  gida'g.a  stleg.ia'lag.ani.  Gie'nhao  la  g.An 
l!  .sg.aL.'g.ax.idag.An  nAii  stle'g.iL  g.An  a.  Sinx.ia's  gien  1a  g.ada'o 
l1  g.e'tx.idies.  Ga'odji\va-i  xe'g.il.s  Ia  gudA'n.sgien  g.a  Ia  qa'-idag.Ani 
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Tlien  u chief’s  son  became  sick  in  the  town,  and  they  began  to  get 
shamans  for  him.  In  the  evening  they  began  to  dance  around  him. 
He  wiio  was  going  to  be  Tclaawu'nkk  heard  the  noise  of  the  drum 
and  went  over.  He  then  looked  into  the  place  where  they  were  per- 
forming. He  saw  that  he  could  be  saved.  The  thing  that  caused  his 
sickness  was  plain  to  his  eyes.  But  those  who  were  performing 
around  him  did  not  see  it.  They  were  unable  to  save  him.  During 
all  that  time  he  was  acting  like  a shaman  in  the  place  where  he  lived. 

After  some  time  had  passed  he  sent  his  gi’andmother.  He  sent  over 
his  grandmother  to  say  that  he  would  try  to  cure  the  sick  man,  but 
when  she  repeated  it  (his  words)  to  them  they  thought  he  could  do 
nothing.  They  even  laughed  at  him.  Those  who  had  stolen  a look 
at  him  while  he  acted  like  a shaman  then  told  the  people  about  it. 
They  .said  they  had  better  get  him,  and  they  got  him. 

As  he  was  about  to  start  he  dressed  himself  in  his  own  house. 
He  wore  the  shaman’s  dancing  skirt  and  the  shaman’s  bone  that  his 
grandmother  had  made  for  him.  He  then  started  thither.  He  came 
through  the  doorway  performing  like  a shaman.  Now  he  started  to 
perform  around  the  sick  man.  And  he  saved  the  sick  man.  At  this 
time  he  ceased  to  try  to  hide  himself.  He  came  to  the  town.  When 
he  was  there  thej^  began  buying  the  meat  of  him.  And  he  got  a great 
deal  of  property  in  exchange,  and  the  property  that  he  received  for 
being  called  to  the  sick  was  also  much.  At  this  time  he  grew  pros- 
perous. He  began  to  provide  in  turn  for  the  one  who  had  given  him 
food.  During  all  this  time  they  employed  him  as  shaman.  The  fame 
of  him  spread  everywhere. 

After  some  tinie  had  passed  he  saw  that  the  Land-otter  people  were 
coming  to  get  him.  During  all  that  time  he  drank  sea  water.  He 
had  many  nephews.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the}^  were  coming  to  get 
him  he  asked  his  nephews  which  of  them  would  go  with  him.  He 
began  at  once  to  collect  urine.  He  also  put  blue  helleboi’e  into  it. 

Before  this,^  whenever  many  shamans  were  gathered  together,  they 
made  fun  of  him.  * Afterward,  he  had  his  nephews  sink  him  in  the 
ocean.  They  went  out  to  let  him  down.  And  the}^  let  him  down. 
They  tied  a rope  to  him,  and  they  floated  above  him  for  a long  space 
of  time.  They  were  right  over  the  deep  place  waiting  for  him  to  jerk 
the  rope.  B}'  and  by,  when  he  jerked  the  rope,  they  pulled  him  up. 
At  this  time  he  saw  the  bottom  of  the  Tlingits’  island.  He  was  under 
water  there  for  many  nights.  He  saw  of  the  shamans’  houses,  the  one 
that  lay  deepest.  At  this  time  he  came  to  have  more  shamanistic 
power. 

When  he  came  back  from  this  [adventure]  he  saw  that  the  Land- 
otter  people  were  coming  to  get  him.  Thereupon  he  asked  of  his 
nephews  which  one  would  go  with  him.  They  tried  to  get  ahead  of 
one  another.  “ I am  the  one  who  will  go  with  you,”  each  said  to  him. 
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Tclaiiwu'nkl^-lina'-i  a.  Waigie'nhao  o-.ei  1a  qi'ntcIai^'ag.An  gia'g.a  l! 
gia  g.ada'o  g.e'das  g.ei  a.  Waigie'nhao  1'  qagA'nda-lifia's  lii'g.a  1a 
qintcIai'j^ag.Aii.  Gl'na  g.aga'n  1’  stle'gAs  1’  xAua'g.a  tca'olaiyag.Aii. 
Waigie'n  1a  g.ada'o  g.ets  ga-i  nla  gAiu  la'g.a  qifig.sl'nag.Ani.  L’ 
(|agA'ndag.a-i  g.ada'o  l!  g.etsgai'yag.Aii.  WAklia'l  u 1’  nawa's  g.a  Lv 
■sg.a'g.agl+ga'nagin. 

G.et  qa'odihao  na'iiAu  g.a  1a  kilqa'-khig.ani.  Nah  stIe'igAs  g.ada'o 
1a  g.e'tsiinAs  na'n.An  1a  su'dag.adaiyag.An.  Gien  gl  1a  nrdjifiAsi  giGi 
la  g.Aii  l!  na'nagag.Aii.  Ha^n'n  la  g.Aii  l!  kla’g.a'g.An.  Gie'nhao  T 
sg.a'ga  L.il  1a  ga  qi'hqloldagafiag.Aii  xa-idg.a'-i  la  g.A'nstA  sii'wag.An. 
Gien  Iiaii  xaii  1a  l!  I'sdagudA'nxalag.An.  Gien  1a  l!  L.'x.idag.An. 

Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  qfi'-itx.idia'si  l.u  na'xAn  agA'n  1a  L'g.olg.aL.sLaiyfi- 
g.Aii.  L’  na'ng.a  kA'ndcliig.agia  at  sg.a-sku'dji  la  g.An  L'g.oJg.aiyag.Ati 
1a  gia'glgag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  q;T'-idag.An.  K!lwa'-i  g.ei  xAn  1a  gu 
ga  qa'udalidxatcIai'^’ag.An.  Hai  uie'dhao  1a  g.ada'o  1a  g.ctxida'g.Aii. 
Gien  nAfi  .stIe'gAS  1a  qagA'ndaiyag.An.  Hao  L agA'n  1a  g.Algoe'Llxa- 
sg.oa'nAiiilgAn.  Hao  L Inaga'-i  g.a  1’  g.e'tgadag.An.  A'si  gia'g.a-iya-i 
1a  gi  la'g.a  l!  da'’g.ox.idag.ani.  Gien  sqao  la'g.a  qoa'nag.ani.  Gien 
l!  stie'ga  g.A'nstA  1a  l!  L.g.a  gi'naga-i  e'sih  qoa'nag.Aii.  Hao  l 1’ 
g.ia'lag.Aii.  A'hao  l!  xaii  1’  g.a'iiasglda'-i  ga  L.ii  1a  gi  nAii  gldaga'n- 
ag.An,  la  e'sin  xA'ngian  F qea'iiga-i  la  x.ida'g.An.  WAkhii'ihao  1a  l! 
E.'g.agaiiag.An.  Lg.e'txAn  F khha'gag.An. 

G.et  qa'odihao  .sLgus  xa'-idAg.a-i  F L.'x.iti'ng.asas  1a  qeAhag.An. 
Sa'nL.an.s  k!ial  F tanaga'nag.An.  L’ na'tg.alAh  sklu'laiyag. An.  La  l! 
L.'x.iting.oasas  1a  qea'n  atxA'nhao  nAfi  la  at  idjiga'-i  gi  na'dalAfi  at  1a 
kiji'nAfigafiag.An.  GaatxA'nhao  tcigA'nsgan  1a  xa'xagatax.ida'g.An. 
Gwai'kiia  e'sifi  g.ei  1a  isdaga'fiag.Ani. 

Ku'ng.a  lI  sg.agiLda'os  L.u'hao  la  at  l!  iiA'fix.Isg.alafiag.An. 
Ga'-i.stahao  nii'dAlAfi  agA'fi  1a  x.I'da-indaiyag.An.  Gafia'xAiihao 
1a  la  x.I'da-indaiyag.an.  Gien  1a  la  x.idag.a'wag.  An.  La  la 
tla'ladag.a'wag.An.  Gie'nhao  dji'ifia  gut  1a  si'g.a  1a  ga'yifig.a'wag.An. 
Q\vai'3'a-i  1a  dA'fix.TdA.sLia'-i  klia'og.a  Lg.aldai  A^a  gu  hao  1a  la 
i.sdag.il'wag.An.  Qa'odihao  (jwai  1a  dAfix.I'desLasi  L.u'hao  1a  la 
dA'fiL.x.itg.awag.An.  A'hao  L Inagwai'g.a  g.wa'ul  1a  qea'fiag.An. 
G.al  (joan  hao  F x.I'dag.agag.Au.  Sg.as-na-i  ta'-ig.o  gia'watlAls  hao 
1a  qea'fiag.An.  A'hao  L g.etgia'fixAii  F .sg.a'g.a  tehg.ea'lag.An. 

Asga'-istA  1a  .strinlxas  L.u'hao  .sLgu.s  xa-idAg.a'-i  F L.'x.iting.oa.sa!- 
1a  qea'fiag.An.  WAkha'ihao  na'dAlAfi  at  1a  kia'nAfigiifiag.Au,  nAfi  la  at 
Idjiga'-i  gl  A.  Gut  ku'ng.asgafi.  ‘‘La  hao  dA'fiat  i'sg.asga”lA  i.l 
su'dagafiag.An.  Waigie'nhao  nAfi  da'og.ana  g.agwI'g.ag.An  gAin 
da'-|-lskidag.Afi  Ikiil'gua  .sg.u'nhao  F L'g.agafiag.An.  T'sifi  F 
tcIgA'ndai^’aiag.Aii.  “La  hao  i'.sg.asga,”  liAn  hao  F suuga'fiag.An. 
Gie'nhao  F kIwai'g.alAfi  hayi'fi  la  g.An  qlAga'fiag.An.  G.a'g.et 
qa'odihao  1a  id  L.'x.itinga'wag.An.  (x.al  3’a'ku  hao  1a  l! 
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The  very  youngest,  who  was  good  for  nothing,  was  always  near  the 
door.  He  used  to  urinate  in  bed.  ‘‘I  will  go,”  he  said.  But  his 
elder  brothers  laughed  at  him.  After  some  time  had  passed  they  came 
after  him.  At  midnight  they  came  l)y  sea  and  got  him.  He  told  his 
nephews  that  they  were  coming  to  get  him  that  night,  and  he  told  all 
of  his  nephews  to  keep  a sharp  lookout.  “Let  the  one  who  thinks  of 
going  with  me  remain  awake.  They  will  come  to  get  me  to-nig’ht.” 
Now  the  one  that  urinated  in  bed  slept  near  the  door. 

There  was  the  picture  of  a mallard  on  the  rattle  that  he  owned.  He 
had  it  made  for  himself  when  he  became  a shaman.  On  this  night 
they  came  and  got  him. 

'riiey  came  in  and  took  him  out.  He  was  unable  to  awaken  his 
nephews.  The  Land-otter  people  placed  sleep‘s  upon  them.  But  when 
he  tried  to  awaken  the  worthless  one,  he  awoke  him.  And  Tc!aawu'nk!‘‘ 
took  him  by  the  arm.  They  got  him  for  the  son  of  the  chief  among 
the  Land-ottei'  people  who  was  sick.  It  was  the  Land-otter  people 
Avho  put  his  nephews  to  sleep.  From  the  3mungest  onl\^  they  could 
not  pull  away  [the  soul]. 

He  now  took  his  drum  and  the  urine  he  had  let  rot,  and  they  started 
oil'  with  him.  They  had  him  lie  on  his  face  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe.  They  did  the  same  thing  to  his  nephew.  After  they  had  gone 
along  for  some  time  they  said  that  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  had  become 
foul,  and  they  landed  to  clean  it.  This  meant  that  their  fur  had 
become  wet.  The  cleaning  of  the  canoe  was  done  by  their  twisting 
about.  They  then  got  in  again,  put  them  on  the  bottom,  and  started 
off.  After  thej^  had  gone  along  for  a while  longer  something  touched 
their  heads.  This,  they  felt,  was  the  kelp  under  which  [the  otters] 
were  diving  with  them.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  longer 
they  said  that  the}^  were  near  the  town. 

They  then  took  the  coverings  off  them.  When  thej"  came  in  front  of 
the  town  sparks  were  coming  out  of  the  house  standing  in  the  middle. 
A large  crowd  of  people  waiting  in  that  house  also  made  a huge  volume 
of  sound.  Landing,  they  said  to  him:  “Get  off,  Tclaawu'nk!^.” 
Now  he  got  off  with  the  rattle  which  had  the  picture  of  a mallard  on 
it  and  let  it  walk  up  in  front  of  him.  When  it  went  up  before  him 
it  entered  a diff'ei’ent  house  from  the  one  where  the  crowd  of  people 
awaited  him,  and  he  entered  after  it.  And  he  held  his  nephew  tightly. 
They  said  then  that  they  were  glad  to  have  him.  “TcIaawu'nkF,” 
they  said  of  him,  “truly  he  is  a shaman.”  In  this  one  lay  the  person 
for  whom  they  had  brought  him,  but  they  waited  in  a crowd  for  him 
in  a different  one.  This  was  the  way  in  which  they  tested  him  to  see 
how  much  power  he  had. 

When  he  entered  he  saw  many  shamans  gathered  in  the  house.  He 
plainly  saw  a bone  spear  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sick  man. 
Just  before  this  some  persons  had  gone  hunting  from  the  town  where 
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tri'ng-.a-mo-.fi'wag.Aii.  A'gia  g.aJa'-i  g.a  1a  e!  ta'ng.a-ing. oases  g.A'nstA 
xA'iihao  iifidAlA'n  gl  1a  sa'wag.Aii.  Gien  nfi'dAlAu  wa'L.uxAii  agA'n  1a 
qladAfia'-i  daxa'lag.Aii.  ‘‘  Dl  at  iiAn  I'sguda  1a  g.a'lx.ua  skia'nagwafi. 
G.:i'lx.ua  hao  di  l!  ta'ng.a-mg.oa'sga.”  WAi'gien  hau  tcIgA'ndies 
a'hao  k!lwa'-i  tla'og.Aii  Ikia'gua  ta-idaiAag.Aii. 

Xa'xa  gi  nl'djina  sl'sa  g.a'hao  1a  dag.ai'yag.Aii.  La'hao  qleiiA'n  I’ 
L'g.olg.adaivrig.An  V sg.a'g.adAS  E.fi  a.  GaiiaxA'iihao  asga'-i  g.fila'-i 
g.a  1a  l!  L.'x.iting.fiwag.An. 

Waigie'nhao  1a  l!  da'otcIaiyag.Au.  Nfi'dAlAfi  Lskl'iiAna-i  g.ada'o  1a 
g.etsg.ai'yfig.An.  SLgus  xa-idAg.a'-i  hao  gui  qAfi  l!  djldal'yaiT  wAnsu'- 
gAn.  Waigiehihao  iiAu  fi'ldjiwa-i  dag.Anai'as  1a  L'gadafias.  La  ida 
1a  Lski'nxaiyag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  Tc!aawu'nk!“  1a  gi  sqo'tg.adag.Aii. 
SLgus  xa-idAg.a'-i  su'ug.a  iiAu  la'na  Ig.a'-ig.agagas  gl'tg.a  hao  stIe'gAs 
g.A'nstA  hao  1a  lI  L.'x.idag.An.  A'hao  1’  na'tg.alAn  sLgus  xa'-idAg.a-i 
lI  LklasLas.  Xau  da'og.anagas  sg.unxA'nhao  1a  stA  dAUL.LAg.a-i  g.a- 
da'o lI  g.etsg.ai'yag.Aii. 

Gien  ga'odjiwa-i  A'hg.a  la  isdai'^’ag.Aiii  giCMi  tcIgA'nsgAii  lAxa'xadai'- 
yag.Aii  i'sin.  Gie'nhao  1a  dA'iiat  l!  Luqa'-idag.Aiii.  Xela'g.An  1a  l! 
ta'-iguL.nadaiyag.Aii.  L'  nii'tg.a  I'siii  gana'.xAn  l!  isdai'yag.An.  La 
dA'hat  Luqa,'  qa'-f-odi  Luwa'-i  sidih  da'g.  AiigadAn  l!  su'usi  gien  l! 
sku'g.alAfiing.oganag.Aiii.  A'hao  id  g.a'og.e  djl'ga  hao  Idja'd'.g.An. 
Luwa'-i  id  sku'g.alAfi  hao  id  qld'x.rmAngafiag.An.  Ilao  I'siii  isLsI' 
gien  tcag.A'n  1a  id  A'ngada'ndag.Mas  giTMi  id  Luqa'-idahag.An.  l! 
Luqa'  (ja'+odi  rjas  gut  gl'na  Igalg.a'fiaM  wAiisu'ga.  A'hao  (j.'a-i  xe'txa 
1a  dA'fiat  id  tia'g.ag.oa's  hao  1a  g’.andA'ng.dgafiag.An.  Lfuja'  qa'-|-o- 
dihao  Inaga'-i  a'xAtiag.elifi  id  sfi'wag.Au. 

Gie'nhao  xa-in.a'g.a  1a  id  Aiixa'osLdag.a'wag.An.  Lnaga'-i  xetg.A'n 
a'xAiiag.ea'lga-i  l.O  ya'kug.a  ga  ta'-ig.odies  g.e'istA  g.osqalo'tx.a 
Igidju'dai'yag.An.  I'sin  na'-i  g.a  1a  klia'og.a  id  sklulyu'Andies  qag.A'n- 
g.axe'gAndai\ag.An.  W'Axe'tgu  gig.a'ogiga-i  L.u  hao  1a  id  sudai'ya- 
g.Aii,  ‘'Qa'tlAlda.  'Ldaawu'nk!''.''  Wai'gien  si'sA  xa'xa  da'g.afiagag.An. 
Id  <|a,'tlA}s  girui  ku'ng.AstAg.ah  la  (ja'-idaiyag.Aii.  Id  ku'ng.AstA  1a 
(|a'il  qa'odihao  agia'g.a  1a  klia'og.a  sk Ifi'Iaiya'g. Aii.  T'Ia  ida'hao  1a 
ku'ng.AstA  sIsAg.a'-i  la'g.a  (|ate!ai'\’ag. An.  Gir-n  g.oL.g.axa'n  la  e'stn 
(latelai'yag.Aii.  GiTMi  iia'dAfi  gi'ng.afi  1a  dAilL.'dasgJ'+gag.An.  A'hao 
L la  id  x.uiiAnri'g.ag. All.  'IVIaawu'nkI'*  liAii  hao  1a  id  su'dagaMag.Ati. 
Va'ngua  a 1'  sg.agag.a'g.Aii.  .V'liao  gia'g.a  iiAfi  g.A'nstA  1a  rd  L.x.i'ti'n- 
g.a'wag.Aii  g.a  L.'g.ralies  Tla'  ida'hao  1a  klia'og.a  g.a  id  skdfildai'ya- 
g.Aii.  A'hao  Lgu  1a  l!  sg.fi'nag.AnLflja'wag. am. 

Id  qatcllya'-i  l.u  na'.xa  id  sg.a'ga  sklu'las  1a  (jea'nag. am.  'I'adjx.ua' 
MAM  stle'gAs  L.'g.ddies  sku'dji  q!a  (jlala't  ta'djig.a  la  g.ei  k Ifidju'dii's 
la'g.a  la  <|ea'Mag.AM.  .V'hao  L sta 'I’ldnawii'iik  I"  gia'gii  i'si.sga-i  hiaga'-i 
stA  ga  saiya'iiag.AM.  Si.gn  g.a'dAg.a  sku'dji  (|!a  at  id  klda'g.Aii. 
Wa  g.ei  ga  k IfiLai'yag. am.  La'hao  a st ledai'yag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  1a 
g.ada'o  1a  g.etx.idai'yag.Aii.  Whii'gieii  Iiam  iia'dAM  1a  kinguga'fiag. am. 
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Tclaawu'nk!'*  lived.  The}"  speared  a white  land  otter  with  a bone 
spear.  The  creature  that  carried  it  awa}"  in  him  was  sick  here.  Then 
he  tried  to  cure  him.  Now  he  had  given  the  following  directions  to 
his  nephew:  “Even  if  they  push  you  away  from  the  drum  hung  on 
the  side  toward  the  door,  make  motions  with  your  head  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  will  still  sound.”  And  he  also  thought,  “I  wonder  what 
will  sing  for  me.”  In  the  front  part  of  the  house  were  alwa^vs  two 
persons  with  big  l)ellies  and  black  skins.  These  said  to  him  as  follows: 
“The}^  know  al)Out  it,  great  shaman.  They  will  sing  for  you.” 

He  liegan  at  once  to  act  like  a shaman.  After  he  had  danced 
round  the  tire  for  a while  he  pulled  out  the  spear,  and  [the  sick  otter] 
stopped  moaning.  After  he  had  again  acted  for  a while  he  pushed 
it  Ijack  into  the  same  place.  They  were  anxious  to  see  him  when  he 
acted  like  a shaman,  hence  the  house  was  full.  They  pushed  him 
(his  nephew)  from  the  drum,  and  even  then  he  used  his  head  to  beat  it. 
The  drum  still  sounded.  At  that  time  they  said  good  things  about 
him:  “ Tc!aawu'nk!'^,  great  shaman,  Tclaawu'nk!'^.”  He  now  stopped 
perfoianing. 

Then  thev  went  to  lied.  He  awoke  in  the  night  and  tried  to  stretch 
himsell'.  He  pushed  his  feet  against  something  that  was  near  him.  It 
was  the  crooked  root  of  a tree.  He  felt  large  roots  running  in  every 
direction.  On  the  next  day,  when  morning  came,  they  again  got  up. 

He  looked  towai'd  the  door.  In  the  corners  of  the  house  on  eithei' 
side  hung  halibut  hooks.  One  having  the  picture  of  a halibut  had 
a halibut  hanging  down  from  it.  One  having  the  picture  of  a land 
otter  on  it  had  a red  cod  lianging  down  from  it.  They  gave  those 
[tishj  to  him  to  eat  when  tliey  fed  him.  All  the  shamans  around  the 
ocean  were  in  that  house. 

The  next  evening  he  again  began  performing.  The}"  gave  him 
many  elk  skins.  There  was  a big  pile  on  the  side  near  the  door. 
Many  l)oxes  of  grease  also  lay  near  it.  After  he  had  danced  round 
the  tire  for  a while  he  pulled  out  the  sj)ear.  He  pushed  it  in  again. 
He  pulled  it  out,  and  he  stopped  ])erforming.  He  again  put  it  in, 
and  [the  otter]  again  began  to  sutfer. 

During  all  that  time  he  had  the  urine  mixed  with  blue  hellebore, 
which  he  had  let  decay  together,  hung  by  him  in  a water-tight  l)asket. 
After  he  had  performed  for  a while  the  great  shamans  that  were 
around  the  house  made  fun  of  him.  After  he  had  gone  round  the 
tire  for  a while  he  was  doid)led  up  as  he  moved,  and  they  imitated 
him  near  the  tire.  He  then  called  for  his  power,  and  ))y  its  help  stood 
upright.  The  people  in  the  house  made  a great  noise  at  this.  He  then 
again  ran  round  the  tire,  took  urine  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and,  as 
he  I’an  about,  threw  it  at  them.  All  the  shamans  around  the  ocean 
were  nearly  choked  by  the  bad  stench  and  said  to  him:  “ Don’t, 
Tclaawu'nk!''  You  do  not  treat  us  well.”  Large  clams  spurted  water 
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Lkia'o-ua  ga'odjiwa-i  l!  kiu'tclisx.iawao'.ani.  “ Gaodjiwa'-i  stA  dAfi 
lI  x.itqiada'dao  xaii  a (jadji'n  l!  qa'-itq!a'-ii>-adafio-a.  WA'sklieii 
xeiyA'fio-asan."  Wai'o-ien  liAn  I'sin  1’  o-udri'na<>'. An  ‘‘(tu'o-u.s  hao 
dT  g'.An  gwig'oa'saaiii."  Wai'gien  IkifiVua  ('•.a  kll'dji  dA'inxao  ({IaI 
Isr.al  Loaiofl'o-a.s.  (Ja-i  hao  hAii  T su'daivafi  wAiisu'aa.  ‘‘•DA'no-.a  l! 
u'li-sIdAn  sw.ii  qua  dAh  g'.Aii  id  kladju'g.asga.” 

(lanaxA'nhao  1a  g.ada'o  1a  g.etx.idai'yag.An.  Tclfi'amiwa-i  g.ada'oxa 
1a  sg.ag.ag.u'ndl  (ja'odi  hl'g.a  q!a'ga-i  1a  dAnklosta'si  gif'u  agA'n 
1a  linAfiai'gaguganag.An.  rsiu  T sg.ag.ag.u'ndl  (la'+odi  sIlgia'iixAn 
wa  g.ei  la'g.a  1a  gldjiga'nag.ani.  Gwa'lAfi  xAn  T .sg.a'g.ax.idlya'-i  l.u 
1a  gi  l!  il'naguna.s  na'si  .sk!utc!a's  gaodjiwa'-i  .stA  Lv  l!  x.itg.ada'si  gien 
g.e'ixAn  qa'djin  Ia  ga'odjiwa'das  ga'odjiwa-i  wA'.sklien  xe'ganag.ani. 
Ga-i  L.u  la  at  id  x.u'iiAhaga'nagoni.  Tclaawu'nk!^,  sg.a  lui'djao, 
Tclaawu'nk!“.”  A'hao  Lan  T .sg.a'g.agan  wAnsu'ga. 

(lie'nhao  id  ta-i-sLai'^’ail  wAnsu'ga.  Gion  g.fdx.ua'  V qa.ski'nxai3’as 
girm  r hlxa'og.aidxai^'asi.  Axa'u  gi'na  g.An  1a  tlfi'sgidAS.  Skilsqa'n- 
dAg.a-i.  Lg.e'txAn  idugitxa'nasi  1a  Lgu  dfi'iiag.ani.  Dag.ala'-ig.a 
i'sin  .si'ng.aL.a'nesi'  gien  1'  (ila'olug.awag.An. 

Gkia'gui  T qe'xaias.  Xa-i  ku'ngida  g.a  gutxA'nlag.a  ta-u  xfi'x.iwas. 
XAn  sg.oa'na  xa'gu  dag.Ana'ga.s  o-.e'istA  xfi'ou  gux.ifi'wan  WAnsu'ga. 

O CCCC  CO  o 

Xau  sg.oa'na  n'.sifi  sLgu  da'g.Afiagas  g.e'istA  e'sin  .sg.Aii  gu'x.iwas. 
AlsI'  hao  1a  id  tadaga'Han  wAnsu'gAn  la  at  id  dai'ins  gie'iiA.  Sus 
g.ada'o  .>^g.a'a-i  hao  na-i  g.a  .sg.un  ta-ig'.odai'^ag.Ani. 

Hao  i'sin  .sinx.ia's  gion  1a  g'.ada'o  la  g.o'tx.idias.  Tcli'sgu  qoa+n 
at  Ia  id  L.'x.idAs.  Lkiii'gua  a SLulgi'djiwas.  Gaiyifia'-i  i'sin  wa  ({lo'lg.a 
(llu'ldjnwosi.  Tcdfi'anuwa-i  dji'n.xa  Ia  sg.a((ag.u'ndi  qa'odi  la'g.a 
qia'g.a  Ia  dAfiklfistai'^vasi.  Silgia'iixAii  wa  g.ei  i'sin  la'g.a  Lv  glttda'si. 
La'g.a  Ia  dA'fiklustasi  gien  i.an  agA'fi  la  lina'ngafiag.ani.  Hao  i'.sin 
WA  g.i'i  la'g.a  Ia  glhda'si  girui  i'sin  L g.d'xaoilganagin. 

WAkliii'lhao  tcigA'iisgAii  g.ei  gwaiklia'  la  isdai'vas.  Wa  dA'fiat 
Ia  xa'xag.adai\’as.  A'fig.a  qe'gu  g.a  Ia  (jA'nsIgifigT+gas.  L’ 
sg.acjag.u'ndi  (ja'+odi  na'xasg.a  A’u'dAla  Id  ja's  la  at  nAnx.Tsgala'nag.An. 
Tclaamlwa'-i  g.ada'oxa  la  (ja'g.dn  (ja'odi  gu'tgl  1’  klu'si-ga's  gi(''‘n 
t(da'anuwa-i  dji'n.xa  Ia  id  k!ia'nk!asiandai'vag.An.  Gi(''“n  sg.a' nag. wail 
gl  Ia  kiil'gans  gi(''‘n  L gifi'xaidxagafiag.An.  Gi(''‘n  na'asi  la  g.a 
hngAfiga'fiagin.  Gii'-n  hitlAg.A'n  tcda'nuwa-i  g.ada'oxa  lag.adAsi'  gic'n 
teigA'nsganfi-i  Ia  IkfiL.a'si  gii'^Mi  I'  L.x.ie'ndals  Ina'atxAii  wa  gui  I a 
(latkn.x.ristAdalga'nag.Ani.  L.  I na'xasus  g.ada'o  sg.a'a-i  agA'n  gi'lgalas 
tcitnia-itaog.atla'djinas  gic'n  liAti  Ia  l!  su'daganas,  “I  'r(daawu'nk!'‘ 
gAin  dAfi  lag.A'figa.’"  .Scjaos  Ia  gui  tcdi'nulsg.a'gudAfi.  Kliii'  Ia  gui 
tclifiu'lafi.  (ii'naxA'nhao  la  g.Aii  agA'fi  agig.a'dagafiag.Ati.  Alsi' 
wa'L.uxAii  id  L.'g.agafiaglni.  llao  i'sifi  l.x. i('‘'ndals  gut  (jlfi'g'a-i 
la'g.a  Ia  (lAfiklu'stAasi  gic'ii  sfis  g.ada'oxa  sg.a'a-i  na'xa  agA'fi  gi'lgAls 
XA'fig’ul  Ia  la  dak ludjnda'lgafiagin.  Gaiii  Ia  i.I  (|Ifig.a'fiag.An. 
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at  him.  Small  clams  spurted  water  toward  him.  Everything  was 
different  (i.  e.,  hostile)  toward  him,  owing  to  those  people  whom  they 
had  got  as  shamans.  As  he  ran  he  pointed  the  spear  that  he  had  pulled 
out  at  the  faces  of  the  shamans  of  all  countries  who  were  about  the 
house.  They  did  not  see  it. 

Now  he  thought,  ‘M  wish  they  would  give  me  the  halibut  hooks. 
1 might  then  save  the  chief’s  son.”  Then  the  broad,  black  men 
reported  what  he  thought:  “If  you  give  him  those  halibut  hooks  he 
says  that  he  might  save  the  chief’s  son.”  Throughout  the  long  time 
during  which  he  performed  he  thought  in  this  way.  During  all  that 
time  they  did  not  want  to  give  them  to  him.  Every  morning  halibut 
and  red  cod  hung  from  them.  He  was  there  nian\^  nights.  and  by 
they  gave  him  the  halibut  hooks.  He  now  performed  again,  and  he 
pulled  out  the  spear  for  the  last  time.  The  chief’s  .son  was  saved. 

On  the  next  day  they  took  him  back.  Thev  launched  a big  canoe. 
At  once,  they  began  to  i)ut  the  elk  skins  into  it,  with  the  boxes  of 
grease.  The  halibut  hooks  he  also  had  under  his  arms  as  he  lay  there. 
'I’liey  now  started  back  with  him.  They  arrived  with  him  during 
the  night  at  the  place  whence  they  had  fetched  him.  They  put  off 
the  elk  skins  and  the  boxes  of  grea.se.  On  the  following  day,  wheji 
it  was  light,  althougli  he  had  held  the  halibut  hooks  firml}^  there  was 
no  trace  of  them.  This  was  the  first  time  that  people  learned  about 
halibut  hooks.  Where  they  had  landed  the  elk  skins  on  the  beach 
only  seaweeds  were  piled  up.  The  boxes  of  grease,  too,  were  nothing 
but  kelp  heads  in  which  was  a large  quantity  of  liquid.  The  canoe 
was  a large  rotten  log  lying  there. 

This  is  the  end. 

Tc!aavviynk!'‘  is  t)oth  tlie  name  of  a supernatural  being  and  the  name  of  any  shaman 
through  whom  tlie  supernatural  being  spoke,  ft  is  a Tlingit  name  and  the  story  is 
evidently  Tlingit  also,  though  Tlingit  spirits  often  “spoke  through”  Haida  shamans. 

' C'omjiare  the  stoiy  of  He-who-got-supernatural-povver-from-his-little-finger. 

^The  construction  of  these  deadfalls  was  described  to  me  as  follows:  The  hadji- 
ga'Tiwa-i  (a,  fig.  1)  are  four  posts,  two  on  each  side  of  a hear  trail.  These  are  fas- 
tened together  in  jtairs  by  the  kmt!a''sk!i  (h).  Between  them  lie.s  a timber  called 
the  qlatA'ntanu  (e),  while  the  deadfall  proper  consists  of  a timber  called  si^txa- 
sqla'gida  (d)  hung  above  this  at  one  end  and  weighted  at  the  other  end,  which  rests 
upon  the  ground.  The  suspended  end  is  held  by  a loop  (tq!o'ya-i),  which  passes 
over  a short  stick,  the  x.:Vna  (e),  which  is  supported  in  its  turn  by  one  of  the 
kiutla'skli.  .V  rojie  is  fa.stened  to  the  inner  end  of  this  x.ryfia  and  carried  down  to 
the  notch  in  another  stick  called  stjaotg.ai'wa-i  (/),  which  is  fastened  to  a stake  at 
one  side  of  the  bear  trail.  ( )ther  cords,  (ja-Btu  (//),  are  then  fastened  between  the  two 
front  posts  and  carried  down  to  this  looj).  The  bear,  coming  against  these  latter,  in 
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Gie'nhao  liAii  la  guda'nag.Aiii.  “Til'wa-i  at  gua  cll  l!  Ex.it-lina. 
Ga-i  L.u  Lla'hao  nAil  gida's  la  qagA'nda-li'fia.”  Gie'nhao  ga  (jIaI 
Ig.aldA'iudllas  1’  guda'iiag.Aii  g.A'nstA  la'g.a  sfi'wag.Aii.  “Ha'osi 
ta'wa-i  1a  dalA'n  Lx.i'tsi  L.u'hao  nAii  gida's  1a  (jag.A'ndaliiiau  1’  su'ga.” 
DjT'iiia  gut  T sg.ii'gas  klia'lliao  liAn  T gudii'nag.An.  Kha'lhao  la  g.a 
id  (lo'yadai'yilg.Ani.  WAkliii'lhao  g.e'istA  xagwa'-i  at  sg.ana'-i  k!ia'- 
ga  utglgafiag.ani.  G.al  qoan  hao  gu  1a  idja'n  wAiisu'gAii.  Qa'odihao 
liAn  xAii  1a  gi  ta'wa-i  id  i.sdai'yag.Aui.  llai  asga'-i  L.u'hao  I'sin  T 
sg.ag.il'gas  gien  q!aga'-i  la'g.a  1a  dAuklustAsg.oa'nanag.ani.  A'hao  uau 
gldil'gas  qaga'hah  wAusu'ga. 

Dag.ala'-ig.a  hao  siigia'u  1a  l!  (ja-isLai'}- ag. au.  lu  yu'An  id  gllAgai'- 
yag.Au.  Gana'xAii  tci'sgwa-i  wa  gug.ei  l!  Lg.aL.x.idfi'g.ani  ga'yifia-i 
dA'fiat  XAu  A.  Ta'wa-i  e'.sin  T ta'-idies  g.e'ixAu  la  sqotxagiil'nag.ani. 
Hao  .silgia'h  1a  dA'fiat  Luqa'-idafi  wAiisu'ga.  L.u'hao  gie'stA  1a  id 
L.x.ida'.s  gu  g.a'lx.ua  1a  dA'fiat  l!  isg.a'wafi  wAnsu'ga.  Tc!i'.sgwa-i  id 
i/g.atlAlsi  at  ga'yifia-i  l!  I'tlAlsi. 

Dag.ala'-ig.a  sifigaL.a'nasi  gien  ta'wa-i  Lgu  gl'na  1a  gi'djtgitLdjawa.s 
gAiii  gut  qlalgag.a'fiafi  wAnsu'ga.  Hao  l xa'gu  ta'wa-i  id  sqa'tg.aLfi- 
g-a'fiag.Aii.  Qlil'da  tcli'sgu  l!  Itla'las  fialga-A'nda  sg. u'nxAn  gu  Igl'- 
djiawafi  WAnsu'ga.  Ga'yifia-i  I'.sifi  hjea'ina  qa'dji  ga  xao  g.ei  stA'ingllafi 
sg.u'nxAii  Idja'g.Aii.  Luwa'-i  e'sifi  skAnskwAn  yu'-f-Au  gu  Igi'g.odai- 
3’ag.  Aiii. 

Hao  i.an  1’  g.e'ida. 


Fici.  1. — Diagram  of  bear  dearlfall. 

its  enfleavorx  tofjet  tiirougi)  [mils  tlie  loop  {h)  fsit  of  the  notch  in  ttie  S(|aoL.ai'\va-i. 
This  in  turn  relea.«cs  ttie  x.fi'na,  allowinj;  the  si'txasi|  la'fiida  to  fall  u[)on  the  animal’s 
back. 

’The  frin(;e  or  row  of  |)nflin  heaks. 

‘This  paragraph  rejiresents  an  afterthmight  of  ttu;  story-teller  and  should  have; 
L-en  in.serted  farther  back. 

’Sleep,  as  in  the  [rresent  instance,  is  often  rejiresented  as  a sutrstance  called  (iAh. 
Among  rny  Mas.sid  stories  is  one  of  the  Sl(!e|)-bird  ((^Ar'i). 
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Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  i>eoi>le 

[Told  by  Edward  of  the  Food-giviiig-town  people] 

"I'lio  town  of  Stie'na^  was  in  existence.  And  Supernatural-woman-in- 
whom-is-thunder®  came  to  lie  settled  [there],  [along  with]  the  Middle- 
town  people,^  Sand-town  people,*  Point-town  people,"’  Rear-town 
lieople,''  Witch  people,’  Food-giving-town  people.  Mud-town  people.* 

After  the  town  had  stood  there  for  some  time  some  ho^'s  split  pieces 
of  cedar  with  their  teeth,  put  the  ends  into  the  tire,  and  made  them 
hard  and  sharp.  They  then  fastened  small  stones  to  the  ends,  and 
went  from  house  to  house,  tiying  to  shoot  the  dogfish  roe  through 
holes  in  the  corners  of  the  houses  by  means  of  liows.  They  burst 
them  in  this  way  and  then  laughed. 

After  they  had  shot  for  a while  they  burst  the  skins  full  of  dogfish 
roe  belonging  to  the  mother  of  the  town  chief.  Then  troulile  arose, 
find  the  peo])le  fought  each  other  with  arrows  and  war  siiears. 

Xow,  after  they  had  fought  for  a while  they  went  away  on  their 
canoes.  The  Middle-town  people  went;  the  Point-town  people  went; 
the  Rear-town  people  went;  the  Witch  people  went;  and  only  the 
Food-giving-town  [leople  remained  in  the  place.  After  thej"  had 
lived  there  for  a while  they,  too,  moved  off  to  Lanai'ya." 

They^  continued  to  live  there.  They  liked  the  place.  And  the 
Witch  people  came  to  have  a town.  Falling-forward  town,  on  the 
other  side  of  them.  They  were  good  friends  to  each  other. 

After  they  had  lived  a wiiile  at  Lanai'ya  the  wife  of  a man  of  the 
Food-giving-town  people  became  sick.  When  she  fell  sick  she  suf- 
fered all  night.  And  she  directed  her  husband  as  follows;  ‘‘‘When  1 
die,  have  them  put  four  dogfish  on  top  of  me,  because  1 used  to  like 
them  as  food.  Do  not  put  ropes  around  me.  1 am  afraid  to  have 
ropes  put  around  me.” 

And,  after  she  had  suffered  for  four  nights,  she  died  at  nightfall. 
Then  they  had  his  wife  sit  up.  When  two  nights  were  passed  they 
put  her  into  the  box.  Her  husband  jiut  his  head  into  the  fire  [for  grief] 
and  soiiie  ofhers  pulled  him  out.  He  then  put  four  dogfish  info  her 
box,  and  did  not  put  a rope  around  it.  After  many  nights  had  passed 
he  went  to  see  his  wife.  There  were  large  maggots  in  the  box,  and  he 
wept,  at  the  same  time  striking  his  head  against  the  box. 

One  morning,  after  l:e  had  wept  for  some  time,  the  lire  was  out, 
and  he  sent  one  of  his  slaves  to  the  town  of  Falling-forward  for  live 
coals.  He  then  entered  the  town  chief's  house  [and  discovered]  that 
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Daivi'-a^'.-la'nas 

S(je'iia  Inaga'-i  g.a<>’.odai'3Tiri  wAiisu'ga.  (lie'nliao  Sg-.ri'na-djat-^-.a- 
ga-xe'g'Afi  u tcTag.ori'lfig.Aiii  gioii  Ya'ku-la'nas,  Tas-la'nas,  Ku'iia-la'nas, 
Side'na-la'nas.  Stlawa's-xa'-idAg-.a-i,  I)ai3Ti'-al-la'nas,  Tcanda'nas. 

Lnagil'-i  g.fi'g.odi  (ja'+odi  l g.a'xa  tclu  g.oi  l!  ([lonanA'ns  gien 
tcla'na\va-i  g.ei  ku'iia  lI  dalg.ai'g.auA'nsi  giC'ii  gl'iiA  (la'L.g.Aiis  ganfi'n 
g.eilgana'n  wAnsu'gAM.  Gien  ku'ngi  }g.a  klA'dAla  l!  kiri(i!a'-ig.a- 
da'na.si  gien  g.axaga'-i  Inaga'-i  gut  gA'ndax.itsI'  giOn  na-i  ku'ngida 
xelxa'nsi  g.ei  qIa'xAda  (iloa'lu  gl  l!  telidju'djag.adafiag.An  ig.et 
at  A.  lI  tcIidAlsI'  gitMi  g.Aii  l!  (ilAga'iiag. aim. 

Gafiri'fi  l!  natelag.a'dAH  ([a'odiliao  Inaga'-i  g.a  iiAfi  la'na-a'og.a.si 
a'og.a  gui  qia'xada  ({loa'lu  i>!  tc!rdAltcIai'3an  wAiisu'ga.  lla-i  L.fi'liao 
ku'nag’.elsi'  gien  tcdidalA'fi  at  tca'ai,  a'tliao  gut  l!  isdai'vag.  au. 

Hai  uie'dhao  gut  l!  I'sda  gut  l!  I'sda  (la'  + odihao  l!  (ia.sag.ai'3Tig.An. 
Ya'ku-la'na.s  (ja.sa'g.a.  Ku'na-la'nas  (lasa'g.a,  Side'fla-Ia'nas  ija.sa'g.a, 
Stlawa's-xii'-idAg.a-i  (jasa'g.a.  giCui  Dai3Ti'-at-la'na.s  .sg.u'nxAu  sila'- 
iAg.a  g.a'g.odaix'fi'g.Aiii.  Gie'nhao  gu  id  iiaxa'n  ((a'  + odi  Lanai'x'a 
g.a  e'>iin  l!  tclig.ax.una'ilau  wAusu'ga. 

Gu  lI  naxa'ndiasi.  Gu  Lga  id  gutla'gAs.  Girui  xA'nlag.a  Ku'ndji 
liiaga'-i  gu  esi'n  St!a\va's-xa-idAg.a'-i  la'na-dag.ag.oa'IaM  wAu.su'ga. 
Gut  Ita'.x'.ua  ladai'i  aii  wAusu'gAn. 

id  na'xa  (la'odihao  Liitun'i’a  gu  iiAu  Daix’u'-ai-lnaga'  dja'g.a  st!e- 
g.ea'laH  wAtisu'ga.  Gie'idiao  T .stleg.iil'Ias  g.ala'-i  g.a  P g.oxag.v'fi- 
.'^ifi+g.as.  (rien  liAii  La'lAn  1a  ki'ngugAii.s:  ‘‘  Dl  klo'tAl  gie'iiA  (i!a'xada 
.stA'n.sfn  dl  ({le-u'g.ei  xa'sLdan  taga'-i  dl  gutlagA'rigini  g.aga'ii  A. 
(iie'n.\  gAiii  dl  telisdjigu'.sLg.AnAil.  idA  l!  tcij'sdjigusi.a's  gl  dl 
Ig.  oa'g.  agA  iiga.  ” 

(iir-n  g.a'la-i  .stA'n.siM  1'  g.d'xagAna-i  D.u'hao  g.a'lx.ua  1’  klotwa'lan 
wAiisu'ga.  Gie'tdiao  dja'ag.Au  1a  tclitg.a'vvasi.  G.rd  .stiH  g.ea'Ias 
gien  1a  id  n.si.tclai'i’an  wAiisfi'ga.  L’  i.a'lg.a  ([adji'n  Ig.A'ing.alA'MAs 
gien  1.  (jlA'Ig.at  1' (lAnL.'si.gilga'nan  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  P (|!on'g.ei  (i!a'- 
xada  stA'nsfn  la  xasna's  gien  gAin  1a  la  te!isdjigu'.sLg. aua.s.  G.fda'-i 
• [oa'ng.ela'-i  n.u  dja'g.Afi  1a  (lea'fig.aii'es.  G.oda'-i  g.ei  g.fi'-isgil 
N'l'i'AnA-'i  gien  P sg.a'-ilas  dA'flat  ((aflji'n  g.oda'-i  at  1a  (j !a-itg.a-ig.a- 
da'flgAnasi. 

Id  sg.a'-ilgAfi  (ja'+odihao  gaatxA'n  .sirigai..a'nas  tida'nnwa-i  kli'lida'si 
gien  iiaH  .xA'ldAiia  1a  dag.ai'vas  Ku'iidji  Inagfi'-i  g.a  ga  si.x.i'tg.Atlad  ja'H 
WAii.sfi'ga.  Gien  iiAfi  la'na-aog.a'gas  gia'g.ei  I a t|atc!ai'3as  P (jlo'lg.a 
dja'g.a  klotwa'Ias  g.a  P Tna'was.  NaH  la'iia-a'og.as  gi'tg.a  at  gu'tg.a 
P klfi'g.adie.s. 
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his  luaster’s  wife,  who  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  had  married  there. 
She  and  the  town  chief’s  son  were  in  love  with  each  other. 

He  then  thought  that  his  e3"es  deceived  him,  and  he  looked  toward 
her  again.  After  that  he  took  the  live  coals  and  went  in  to  his  master. 
He  did  not  speak  plainly  [being  a foreigner].  And  he  said:  “Stop 
your  cr3dng.  She  has  married  on  the'  other  side.”  But  his  master 
whipped  him. 

He  then  went  thither  again.  He  saw  that  the3^  were  still  pla3ung 
with  each  other.  And,  when  he  again  reported  it  to  his  master,  he 
whipped  him  again.  After  this  had  happened  four  times  [his  master] 
came  to  believe  what  he  said.  He  then  related  to  his  master  all  he 
had  seen. 

Now  he  (his  master)  went  thither.  He  looked  in.  His  wife,  he 
saw,  had  in  truth  married  some  one  there.  The3^  were  playing  with 
each  other.  They  were  laughing  at  each  other. 

He  then  went  awa3L  After  he  had  kept  watch  for  a while  that 
evening  he  went  over.  He  hid  himself  inside  behind  a post.  And 
after  they  had  sat  up  for  a while  they  went  to  bed.  When  the  people 
in  the  house  snored  he  went  to  [the  place  where  his  wife  and  her  lover 
were].  They  were  talking  together.  And,  when  the3"  were  asleep, 
he  went  awav. 

Veiy  earl3^  in  the  morning  he  was  gone.  He  was  away.  He  was 
awa3L  He  was  awav.  Some  time  after  dark  he  came  home.  He  felt 
happ3L  He  looked  at  the  box.  Onl3^  dogfish  were  in  it. 

Next  morning  he  "was  gone  earl  v.  He  broke  knots  into  pieces.  He 
scraped,  greased,  and  polished  them.  That  was  wh3"  he  was  away. 
He  then  brought  them  home.  He  did  not  let  an3^  one  see.  He  alone 
knew  about  it.  He  ceased  to  cry.  He  sat  about  happy. 

And  in  the  evening  he  went  over  and  hid  himself  in  the  house. 
Then  all  fell  asleep.  He  went  to  the  place  where  the3^  were  sleeping. 
When,  after  talking  for  a while,  they  slept  he  stretched  his  hand  to 
the  rectum  of  the  man  and  drove  a knot  sliver  into  it.  The  man  did  not 
move.  And  he  did  the  same  thing  to  the  woman.  She,  however, 
moved  and  muttered.  He  then  went  awav. 

When  dav  broke  there  was  a noise  of  wailing  in  the  town  of  Falling- 
forward.  They  said  that  the  chief's  son  and  his  wife  lai"  dead  in  the 
morning.  But  he  felt  happ3u  He  at  once  washed  his  head  in  urine, 
oiled  it,  and  put  on  Haida  paint.  The  woman’s  love  niade  her  sick, 
and  as  soon  as  her  husband  put  her  into  the  box  she  went  to  the  one 
with  whom  she  was  in  love. 

After  the  town  had  continued  there  for  some  time  a certain  person 
left  it  and  went  up  the  inlet.  After  he  had  traveled  for  a while  he 
came  to  a narrow  creek  running  amid  water  grasses.’"  His  name  was 
L.'xakuns. 
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Gie'nhao  g.a  xAfia'n  1a  ginklu'g.aclasi  gien  I'siii  gui  1a  qc'xagAuasi. 
Gie'nhao  da'dja-i  1a  isda'si  gien  (]!olg.A'n  gu  1a  (ja'ttdas.  L’ 
ki'Miyan-f]!a'-idadja'fi  wAiisu'ga.  GiC'u  liAii  1’  srwu.s:  ‘‘ Lan  hao 
sg.ii'-Ugaiia.  Iiiax.uii'  Plna'og.a.”  Gien  1' qlo'lg.a  haG’in  F tia’dji'uAs. 

Gien  I'sin  g.a  1a  qa'dAsi.  Ila'oxAii  gu'tg.a  iJ  gug.il'dies  1a  qe'ifias. 
Gien  I'sin  qlolg.A'ii  gi  gi  1a  nl'djina'-i  L.u  I'sin  Ial!  tia’dji'iiAs.  Gafifi'n 
1a  isstA'n.sina'-i  L.u  F kil  la'g.a  la  ya'’dasLai'yan  wAnsfi'ga.  Gien 
qlolg.A'n  gi  dii'-ixAii  gl  1a  nl'djinAsi. 

Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  qa'dAsi.  G.ei  1a  qintc!ai'\’asi.  Yan  F dja'g.a  F 
Ina'was  1a  qe'ifiAs.  Guta't  l!  na'ngAfiAs.  Gutg.A'n  agA'h  l!  L([!A'gAS. 

(iie'nhao  stA  1a  qa'-idesi.  8i'nx.ai\Ti-i  g.a  1a  qea'’tc!idi  qa'  + odi  g.a 
1a  (ja'atladjan  wAnsu'gAn.  Gie'nhao  na-i  g.ei  g.atcliga'ng.o  tla'lg.a 
agA'n  1a  sg.A'lg.attcIias.  Gie'nhao  l!  ski'nudi  qa'+odi  l!  ta'-isLaiyas. 
Na-i  xa'-idAg.a-i  qIaxo'gAna-i  L.u  g.a  1a  qa'gAsi.  Gu'tg.a  ki'lgfddia'si. 
Gien  qIasLia'-i  l.u  stA  1a  qii'-ldesi. 

Gien  singaL.a'n  xe'tg.a  F ga'o-ulas.  L’  ga'owas.  L’  ga'owas. 
L’  ga'owas.  .Si'nx.I  stA  g.a'tg.a  F qaid'xas.  L’  gu'dAha-i  la'ogwaHAs. 
G.oda'-i  1a  qea'iiasi.  Q!axada'-i  sg.un  wa  g.a  Idja'n  wAnsil'gAfi. 

Datj.ala'-io'.a  sifio’.aL.a'n  xe'tg.a  F o'a'o-ulas.  TIaii  p’.ei  1a 
qla'-itnaiiA'iiAs.  La  g.a'igas  at  1a  ta'odas  at  1a  ski'tidas.  (i.e'ihao  1a 
qa'-itgoafian  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  1a  xa'g.aL!xai'\Tin  wAiisu'ga.  Gaiii  l 
xa'-idAg.a  1a  qindagA'nasi.  La  .sg.u'nxAn  g.An  A'ng.a  u'nsAdAsi.  Lan 
F .sg.a'-ilas.  L’  gudAfia'-i  1a  ugoa'iiAs. 

Gie'nhao  si'fix.aiya's  gien  g.a  1a  (la'atladjah  WAiisu'ga,  gien  naga'-i 
g.ei  agA'n  1a  sqA'lg.attela'si.  (rie'nhao  l!  ({a'sLidg.a'gAs.  Gie'nhao 
gia'gu  l!  ta-ixa'fiAs  g.a  la  qfi'gAs.  I'sin  gu'tg.a  l!  ki'Iguldi  (la'odi  l! 
qla'si.ia'-i  l.u  iiau  Iliiiii'gAs  g.o'tg.a  1a  xii'dax.its  gien  F g.o'tg.ei 
tiana'-i  1a  gitela'si.  Gaiii  F ikla'g.AfiAs.  Gien  iiau  djada'gAs  i'sin 
gami'n  1a  isdii'si.  La  ida  q laklu'nu-i'ng.asLas.  Gien  stA  1a  qa'-idesi. 

8ing.aL.ana'-i  l.u  Ku'ndji  Inagii'-i  gu  l!  .sg.fi'-igaxe'gAUAs.  Nau 
gldii'ga  djatlna'gas  djfi'g.Au  dA'nat  klodaxa'go-ula'n  l!  sT'wus.  Gien 
1a  Lla  gudAfia'-i  lii'gAs.  La  ida  tcig.A'nsg.an  g.a  (jadji'fi  1a  L.a'nas 
gien  1a  taodai'yas  gien  xa'-ida-ina'sg.a  gut  A'fig.a  1a  isda'si.  NAfi 
dja'adas  g.o'ga  hao  agA'fi  gifistle'g.ildaiyafi  WAiisu'ga,  girui  F La'lg.a  F 
i..'sLtcIas  gafia'xAiihao  iiAfi  1a  ((atfi'-idaiyas  g.a  1a  ((fi'gAfi  WAiisu'ga. 

Gien  Inaga'-i  g.a'g.odi  ((a'odi  Qa'Jgui  Inagfi'-i  stA  iiAfi  qii'-idafi 
WAnsfi'gAfi.  L’  qagiagA'fi  (ja'odi  yeIs<|a'og.a-i  su'ug.ei  iiAfi  g.A'iiL.A 
tAinx.ie'ni.Ixa'si  g.A'nstA  1a  ((fi'Llxas.  L.'xakuns  liA'nhao  F kig.ai'yafi 
WAiisu'ga. 

(r.A'nL.a-i  dji'nxa  iiAfi  xa'-idAg.a  <ia'g.ofiAsi.  GI'iia  klu'gifiAsi  u 
klug.a'wasi  gii'n  u hi'g.agilda'si.  Gien  kTgayfi'fiwa-i  g.A'iiL.a-i  Tnax.ui' 
u (ila'datladjasi.  idgiag.a-g.ea'lasi.  X.lL'x.ug.a'dAsi.  Inax.ua'g.i'a'l- 
ga-i  L.u  Ik lia'na-g.ea'lasi.  Ga'-iklugifida'ldAlsi.  Girui  iiAfi  e'lifiAs 
gui'g.afi  isdai'yasi.  Tcl'na  x.al  stifi  g.ii'istA  1a  isda'si  1a  qe'ifiasi.  Gien 
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Near  the  creek  a person  was  walking  about.  He  laid  down  some- 
thing he  held  in  his  hand  and  stretched  it  out.  He  threw  wooden 
floats  over  the  creek.  They  became  sawbill  ducks."  They  flapped 
across  with  it.  When  they  got  across  they  became  wood  once  more. 
They  floated  about.  Then  the  man  pulled  it  toward  himself.  One 
saw  him  take  two  bright  .salmon  out  of  it.  He  then  laid  the  net  to 
dry  on  two  alders  standing  there,  took  the  two  salmon,  and  went 
toward  the  woods  with  them. 

Now  he  (the  on-looker)  went  down  to  the  net.  He  counted  its 
meshes. There  were  seventeen  (ten  and  seven),  and  he  repeated  the 
number:  “Fifteen  and  two.”  Then  he  started  awa}".  “Fifteen  and 
two,”  he  said.  He  kept  falling  down;  so  he  went  back  and  counted 
them  again  each  time  and  started  off  anew.  “Fifteen  and  two,”  he 
said.  Then  he  fell  down  and  went  back  again.  Again  he  counted 
them,  and  he  started  off.  He  fell  down.  Then  he  forgot.  That  is 
why,  when  one  goes  along  over  g-round  with  which  he  is  not  familiar, 
he  always  falls  there. 

At  last  he  came  awa}'  with  the  information,  and  the  Food-giving- 
town  people  came  to  own  the  net. 

After  this  the  people  moved  f)ack  to  the  town  of  Sqe'na.  And  they 
made  forms  around  which  the  meshes  are  twined.  Thev  made  them 
in  preparation  for  making  nets.  And  the}"  also  took  the  bark  of  the 
laI.''*  When  they  had  finished  gathering  these  the  Food-giving-town 
women  began  to  make  nets. 

At  (fwrgwAiisidi'n,"  near  the  town  of  Sqe'na,  spring  salmon  ran  into 
a certain  creek  at  that  time.  A man  of  the  Food-giving-town  people 
owned  the  creek,  but  he  gave  it  to  his  son.  For  that  reason  his  sisters 
began  to  put  dirty  things  into  the  creek.'"’  The  supernatural  being 
of  the  creek  then  put  on  his  clothing  and  his  black-bear  hat.'®  He 
had  four  dorsal  tins.  He  started  .seaward  along  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
And  he  became  a rock  close  in  front  of  it,  and  remained  there,  and 
the  creek  was  gone.  The  supernatural  being  of  this  creek  was  named 
“Supernatural-being-of-the-four-days.” 

After  that  they  moved  to  TcIig.ogT'ga."  Then,  when  spring  came, 
they  began  to  flsh  for  flounders.  One  day  they  killed  one  of  these. 
They  roasted  it.  When  some  persons  quarreled  in  the  town,  and  all 
ran  to  see,  a boy  remained  sitting  by  the  flounder.'®  Lo,  something 
ran  out  of  it.  It  canie  out  quickly.  The  boy  cried,  saying  that  the 
food  had  flown  away. 

And  after  they  had  fished  for  another  space  of  time,  one  day,  when 
they  were  out  fishing,  something  pulled  hard  against  them.  Then 
they  pidled  it  up.  They  did  not  know  what  it  was.  They  came 
home,  and  they  carried  the  flounders  on  their  backs.  Then  they 
handed  the  thing  they  had  pulled  up  back  and  forth.  And  a certain 
per.son  came  to  them.  He  looked.  He  said,  “A-a-a  aidja'si  k!uda'-i 
gua  idja'.”'® 
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fi'xada-i  o-u  (jaI  stin  glxa'nAS  gu  1a  (jag.adii'si  giC'ii  tcrua-i  stin  u 
xa'x.idasi  gir'ii  dl'tgi  wa  dA'iiat  (ja'ilsi. 

(Tie'nhao  axada'-i  g.a  1a  (|a'g.asi.  XA'nada  1a  kloa'tiulasi.  La'alifigT 
djrguagasi  giCMi  ‘‘ gat!ag.a'-i  IiiA'ngl  g-asti'n"”  hAii  1a  klg.ada'si.  Gieii 
.stA  1a  qa'-idesi.  ‘Gratlaga'-i  InA'ngl  g.asti'fi,”  liAn  1’  su'us.  Glen  1' 
L.'tlAldagAiiAS  glen  I'sifi  gui  1a  stl'lsi.  Gien  I'sin  1a  k!oa-i'iidagIsi 
gi('n  I'siii  stA  1a  qa'-idesi.  “ Gat.'ag.a'i-InA'figl  g.asti'ir’  liAii  F su'us. 
Gien  F L.'tlAlda'.s  g-ien  I'siii  gui  1a  strigAuAsi.  T'sine'.sin  1a  k.'oa- 
I'nda'si  girui  F qa'-ides.  L’  L.'tlAldas.  Gie'nhao  gl  F qla'-isgTdfi'nan 
WAn.su'gAM.  Ga-i  g.aga'nhao  Lga'-i  gi  gi'nA  q!a'-idesi  wa  gut  (la'gAsi 
gir>n  WA  gu  E.'tlAklagl'gAu  WAnsri'gAu. 

Gie'nhao  1a  sqatg.a'g.atcluusi  gien  Daij'u'-ai-la'nas  a'xada-i  dag.a- 
g.ea'lan  WAiisu'gAu. 

Gie'nhao  ga'-istA  vSqe'na  Inagfi'-i  g.a  l!  tclTsdia'lan  wAiisu'ga.  Gie'n- 
hao s(ila'.sta  gu  l!  u'g.olg.asi.  A'xada-i  g.A'nhao  l!  wa'gan  wAiisu'ga. 
Gien  laI  ((IaI  e'.sifi  l!  I'.sda.s.  l!  I'sdagl'ga-i  l.u  a'xada-i  I'.siil  Daiyu'- 
al-djina's  xai'g.ox.ida'h  WAiisu'gAn. 

(rie'nhao  Stje'na  Inaga'-i  qlo'lg.a  GwI'gwAu-siJih  gu  iiau  g.AnL.fi'gAs 
g.e'ihao  tiag.ona'g.an  wAnsfi'ga.  Nau  Daiyu'-at-lnaga'  g.A'iiL.a-i 
dag.a'si,  gi'tg.Au  l!a  1a  1a  dag.adai'yan  wAiisu'ga.  Tla'g.ahao  F 
dja'sg.alAn  g.AiiL.a'-i  g.ei  gi'nA  sqe'lA  I'sdax.ida'n  WAnsu'gAii.  Gie'n- 
hao g.A'uL.a-i  sg.a'nag.wa-i  qlalA'ii  g.ei  qatcla's  gien  tan-dadji'nda- 
g.e'ils.  Gien  F ig.ii'na  .sq!astA'n,sinA.s.  Gien  g.A'iiL.a-i  (ja-'H  gut  1a 
i..'dax.it.sg.ai'3'afi  WAn.sri'gAu.  Gie'nhao  qia'tgu  XAii  F Jg.a'ga  q!ai- 
g.fi'wag.Ani  gien  g.A'iiL.a-i  ga'ogug.a'fl  wAnsu'ga.  G.A'tiL.a-i  sg.fi'- 
nag.wa-i  hao  Sg.a'na-sa'nL.ina-stA'nsm.s  liAii  kig.ai'yag.Aui. 

Gie'nhao  ga'-i.^^tA  Tclig.ogl'ga  g.a  e'sifl  l!  tcII'g.ax.una'fiag.An. 
Gie'nhao  qle'nL.g.il'g.ada'-i  L.u  .skAiita'l  gi  l!  xa'ox.ida'fi  wAii.su'ga. 
(^a'odihao  g.aatxA'n  uAii  l!  tia'-inte!awas.  La  l!  kidja'was.  Lnagfi'-i 
gu  gu'tg.a  ga  gwi'.siwus  l!  da'ox.ida'si  tla'lg.a  uAil  cj.ri'xa  .skA'ndAla-i 
(ja'-idjitwa.si.  SkA'ndAla-i  g.e'ist.v  tia'g.ane  gl'uA  g.aL!xai'\'asi. 
G.atgua'gan  wAiisu'ga.  Nau  g.axa's  sg.a'-ilas  I'naat  ‘LVda'aflaga-i 
g.a-ix.i'dAfl  ” liA'idiao  F .sa'wah  w'Ansu'e-a. 

(tie'nhao  I'siii  lI  xa'odi  qa'odi  gaatxA'n  l!  xao\n'i'nA.s  gu  gl'iiA  g.ei 
lI  dAtidadjah  wAiisu'ga.  Girui  l!  dA'fli.siiasi.  Gaiu  gi'nA  IdjAga'-i 
g.An  lI  u'nsAtg.AilAs.  lI  isg.oa'gida'ilas  gien  .skA'ndAla-i  l!  u'nxAt- 
gllsi.  Gien  gi'nA  l!  dA'nscjlai.i'ndjiwA.s  gu'tgi  l!  qe'nsijlag.a'gAfia. 
Gie'nhao  g. A'nstA  iiAfi  (jaLlxai'^’a.s  qea'fiasi.  IIaii  F .sI'wus  a-a 
aidja'.si  k!uda'-i  gua  Idja'”  han  sa'wafi  wAnsu'gAil. 

S(|e'na  Inaga'-i  g.a  I'sin  l!  te.'ig.ax.u'iiAfiAs.  Gu  l!  naxa'h  qa'odihao 
gu  tiAfi  1 )ai\'u'-al-djl'naga  gu  dalgida'lan  WAiisu'ga.  IF  ife'igAs  gien 
riAfi  dja'da  la  qe'igAs.  Gien  I'sin  q!e'nL.g.ag.ada'-i  L.u  Lga-i  g.e'istA 
gl'riA  sg.a'nag.wa  l!  g.Aii  L.'stas  gien  l!  g.ag.a'tclig.a'il  wAiisu'gAfi. 
(i.a'odan-sg.ii'nag. wa-i  hao  Idja'n  wAiisfi'ga. 
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They  moved  back  again  to  the  town  of  Sqe'na.  After  they  had 
lived  there  for  a while  a woman  of  the  Food-giving- town  people 
became  pregnant.  She  gave  birth  to  a girl.  And  when  spring 
returned  some  supernatural  being  came  out  of  the  ground  and  swal 
lowed  [the  people]  together  with  their  canoes.  That  was  Cave-.super- 
natural-being,^®  they  say. 

Then  she,  too,  went  to  Skidegate  creek.  While  they  were  going 
along  by  canoe  it  came  after  them.  When  it  got  near  she  threw  her 
child,  which  had  ju.st  begun  to  creep  about,  into  its  mouth.  It  then 
went  under  water,  and  they  landed  there.  That  is  wh}^  the  place  is 
named  Landing-of-many-canoes.” 

Then  she  and  her  Imsband  went  about  crying.  By  and  by,  when 
da}"  l)egan  to  l)roak,  they  fell  asleep.  Very  early  in  the  morning 
they  heard  a child  cry.  Then  they  looked  where  it  ci'ied.  The 
child  was  creeping  about  on  top  of  a whale  lloating  in  a woodland 
lake  and  crying.  He  then  took  away  his  child.  She  did  right  when 
she  threw  her  child  into  the  mouth  of  the  supernatural  being. 

The  child  grew  up  as  rapidly  as  a dog.  Now  they  went  over 
to  Skidegate  creek,  and  the  girls  walked  along  on  shore.  As  she 
walked  along  she  sang.  They  tried  to  stop  her.  She  did  not  listen. 

After  she  had  gone  along  for  a time  the  supernatural  being  came 
after  them  out  of  the  woods  Avith  open  mouth.  She  did  not  run 
away  from  it. 

When  it  came  near  her,  she  seized  it.  The  children  found  out 
that  her  finger  nails  were  made  of  copper.  She  then  tore  it  in  pieces 
and  threw  it  round  about.  “Even  future  people  will  see  you  lying 
about,’’  she  said.  She  threw  its  head  down.  It  is  the  one  (rock)  that 
they  call  “Chief.”  The  Food-giving-town  people  were  then  glad 
bc'cause  she  had  killed  it.  ' 

After  that  they  lived  at  Skidegate  creek.  The}^  did  not  know  that  I 

she  had  power  within  herself  disproportionate  to  her  size.  She  j 

pla3red  for  a while  and  brought  in  a salmon.  She  came  in  from  phi}"- 
ing  on  a board.  All  that  time  she  looked  at  it.  By  and  by  the 
youngest  of  her  l)rothers,  who  was  full  of  mischief,  ate  her  fish.  And 
he  laid  a bright  hum[)back  in  its  place. 

When  she  came  in  from  playing  she  looked  in  the  place.  “ My 
child,  Taxe't,”"*  she  said.  She  was  sad  on  account  of  her  salmon. 

She  started  it,  that  future  people  would  be  stingv."'^ 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while  her  eldest  [brother]  lay  dead 
in  the  morning'.  On  the  next  morning  the  next  to  the  eldest  lay  dead.  j 

On  the  day  after  that  another  one  was  dead.  This  went  on  until  seven  ji 

had  been  found  dead.  f 

One  night,  while  the  youngest  was  in  bed,  his  sister  came  and  i 

sat  at  his  feet.  He  drew  himself  together.  His  sister  felt  for  his  I 

buttocks.  He  was  astonished.  He  then  drew  in  his  belly  closer,  and  | 
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Gie'nhao  la  e'.sin  Q!:T'stA  g.a  is^.il'wan  wAnsu'ga.  L’  Luqfi'ging.o- 
g.A'ndixAn  la  g.Aii  1a  E.stAgti'wan  wAnsu'ga.  L’  a'xAnag.ela'-i  L.u'hao 
r gT'tg-.a  Lx.iiqa'goang.a'yagAs.  L’  xe'liAg.ei  la  q!adai'3Tin  wAnsu'ga. 
D.u  r g.agiigia'si  gien  gu  1a  I'sg.ug.oasi.  G.agA'nhao  “ Lua'stadji- 
gi'lgafia"  hAn  Lga-i  kig.A'n  wAnsu'gAii. 

Gien  La'lAfi  dA'iiat  xAn  gu  1a  sg.a'-igadixa'ng.oas.  Qa'odihao 
si'ngaL.andiila'-i  l.u  1'  qIa'sLg.oas.  Si'iig.aD.an  xe'txa  I’  giii'g.a  iiAu 
g.a'xa  .sg.ii'-ilas.  Gie'nliao  Lgii  sa'oga-i  gl  1a  qing.a'was.  Su  Ikli'nxa 
g-.ag.odia'  g.a  kun  ga'-iL.gi'fi  u'ngut  uau  g.a'xas  Lx.uqa'g.u'ndias. 
I'sifi  sg.a'-ildias.  Gien  gl'tg.An  1a  i,.x.id{Vn  WAnsu'ga.  GI'iia  sg’.ii'- 
nag.oa  xelf  Ag.ei  gItg.A'n  1a  qiatai'jas  alha'o  1a  ga  Lia'’dai3'an  wAnsu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  iiAii  g.axa'gAs  xa  Tna'gAiis  gaiia'n  1’  I'sis.  Gien  gaatxA'n 
I'sin  QIa'stA  g.a  id  telig.ax.uiia'uAs.  Gien  L g.a'xa  dja'da  dA'fiat 
Lgoa't  r gA'ndalg.awan  wAn.su'ga.  L’  qa'giagAns  gut  1a  kludjuda'las. 
La  l!  ste'idas.  Gaiii  1a  gudA'ng.Afia.si.  L’  gAnda'ldi  qa'odihao 
lk!i'nxA.stA  gl'nA  sg.ii'nag. was  ida  g.a  xela'n  gl  Ig.A'pdAldaalaii  wAn- 
su'ga. Gaiii  sIa  La  qagA'nqfi'g.Anasi. 

Gie'nhao  la  g.Aii  L axAna'g.ila'-i  L.u  1a  la  gldjigl'ldas.  Nau  djii'das 
sLig.u'n  x.ia'lagAs  g.axaga'-i  g.ei  qe'xah’an  wAnsu'gAh.  Gien  la  g.ei 
1a  dA'nnanAuAs  gien  1a  la  xa'gudjaiias.  ‘‘G.o'tgrd  xa'-idAg.a-i  xAii 
dAii  (pnlg.awa'gAsga ” liAii  1’  sl'wus.  Id  (pT'dji  la'g.a  1a  qladai'i'ag.Aii. 
La'hao  I'ldgAs  hAii  id  ki'g.adagA'nga.’’  Gie'nhao  Dai3ui'-a}-la'nas  1a 
la  tia'Vas  at  gudAiia'-i  la'o-Aii  WAnsu'ga. 

Girui  QIa'stA  gu  id  naxa'ndies.  L L L.a'g.agAS  g.a'g.aiT  1a  i'.sis  g.Au 
gAin  id  u'nsAtg.anafi  WAnsu'ga.  L’  na'tigAu  ([a'odihao  tcl'na  1a 
L.'.si.tclai'vafi  w.vnsu'ga.  Te!u  u'ngua  L na'iig.atclus.  Kliiil  la  gi  la 
qe'.xagAuAs.  Qa'odihao  L da'g.alAii  sta'nsinxai'3’as  nAii  da'og.anagas 
giuga'was  lii'g.a  L ta'agan  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  1a  si'lg.a  tclidA'n  x.ill  1a 
gaiia'n  g.e'ida  1a  sila'-iAg.a  1a  L.lina'gah  wAnsil'ga. 

L’  nii'fig.atcliwa'-i  L.u  L sila'-iAg.ei  1a  ((e'xas.  “Til'xetg.an  dina'n,” 
hAn  r .sl'wus.  TeT'na-i  si'lg.a  A'fig.a  L gu'dAiiasi.  Id  sila'-isi 
xag.a'gases  hao  1a  ling.ai'i’aii  WAiisu'ga. 

Gut  r naxfi'n  (ja'odihao  nAii  k!wai'3Tigas  klodaL.'g.o-ulaivan 
wAnsfi'ga.  Gir*n  dag.ala'-ig.a  la  gu'stA  iiAii  qaga'gas  kIddaL.'g.o-ulas. 
Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  I'siii  nAii  klodaL.'g.o-ulas.  Hah  edji'ndixAii 
d jl'guag.  a k Id'daxa'g.  o-ulasi . 

Gien  gaatxA'n  g.iilx.ua'  iiAii  da'og.anas  ta'-idig.A'ndixAn  1’  dja'sg.a 
r t!a  gi  (jla'oidxas.  Id  s(iAnsg.a.'djudi(“'s.  Id  dja'sg-.a  1’  g.o'da 
i/gudAilAs.  La  qrilai'3'asi.  Gien  1’  da'hilda's  giTMi  L g.d'tg.ei  1’ 
dja'.sg.a  gl'iiA  glt(dai'3'as  1'  dAhjlA'lgutsg.fi'las.  Gien  1a  dAns(|!asdai'3'asi 
gien  1a  .siju'ngudAnasi.  Gir>n  i'sin  gafia'n  1a  la  isda's.  I'sifi  1’ 
dalulda'.s.  Gien  1a  dAns(i!asdai'3’asi  giTMi  1a  (liiisqa'ginAsi. 

Gie'nhao  g.o'dAx.uaga-i  1a  dAiisiiIasdAga'-i  L.u'hao  L g.atula's  gien 
g.A'ltaxaga-i  gl  1a  xada'si  giT-n  dja'a.sin  stA  1a  qa'gAfig.ada'gAs.  Girui 
r djiV.sg.a  1a  L.g.a  da'awas.  A'liAfi  q!a'-ig.odies  g.add'xa  da'g.Afi  1a 
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when  his  sister  [tried  to]  shove  something  into  his  anus  it  passed  up 
along  the  surface  of  his  bell}".  She  then  pulled  it  out  and  smelt  of  it. 
She  did  the  Siime  thing  again.  Again  he  drew  in,  and  when  she 
had  pulled  it  out  she  looked  at  it. 

And  when  she  pulled  it  out  the  last  time  he  rose  quickly,  took  his 
(juiver,  and  ran  out  from  his  sister.  His  sister  went  after  him.  She 
cliased  her  lirother  about  this  island.  After  she  had  chased  him 
about  for  a while  he  ran  from  his  sister  into  the  house  of  Mau}"- 
Icdges.^'*  She  strettdied  in  her  arm  and  drove  him  out  again. 

And  after  she  had  pursued  him  for  another  space  of  time  he  came 
to  Tree  island.^*  He  then  shot«an  arrow  into  the  sky,  and  shot  again 
into  the  notch  of  that  arrow.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while  [the 
chain]  almost  reached  the  ground,  and  he  laid  his  bow  upon  [the  end 
of]  it.  Jt  became  a ladder  upon  which  he  climbed  up.  The  ladder 
drew  itself  up  after  him,  and  she  only  touched  him. 

Where  he  escaped  in  fright  they  call  Ta'xet’s  trail.®®  She  had  the 
first  ta'xet.  That  is  why  the}"  .so  name  it.  “Thunder  in  your  own 
dress  as  you  sit"  [she  sang].  “Thunder  in  your  own  dress  as  you 
sit." 

She  then  returned  to  Skidegate  creek.  And  she  began  to  tell  [the 
people)  their  names:  “ Thundering-in-his-ascent,"  “ Supernatural- 
woman -upon -whom -property-burst-down,"  “ Supernatural-woman- 
upon  - whose  - house  - screen  - a - hawk-sits,”  “ Into-her-house-the-  tide  - 
comes,"  “ Her-house-is-kept-up-to-heaven-by-the-wind."®®  She  called 
her  sister  “ Supernatural-woman-the-edges  of-whose-skirts-thunder." 
She  called  herself  “ Supernatural-woman-in-whom-is-thunder.” 

She  then  took  one  of  the  Hi'tins’-servants  with  her.  Her  younger 
sister  started  seaward  from  her.  She  is  the  one  ov"er  whom  the 
water  breaks  in  front  of  Skidegate  creek.  Then  she  herself  settled 
down  at  the  head  of  the  creek.  She  is  the  one  who  owns  the  ta'xet. 
One  who  does  not  handle  them  carefully  (i.  e.,  in  accoi'dance  with 
the  tabus)  is  killed.  The  salmon  are  also  found  with  cuts. 

After  the  woman  went  up  they  began  to  fish  with  nets.  The  women 
of  the  Food-giving-town  people  made  nets.  And,  after  they  had  fished 
with  them  for  a while,  one  night  they  saw  Supernatural-woman-in- 
whom-is-thunder.  Underneath  she  wore  a rainbow  blanket.  Over 
it  she  wore  a flicker  blanket.  They  .saw  it.  While  they  fished  they 
put  words  into  a song  about  this:  “Going  up  grandfathers  creek, 
moving  about,  and  going  up  it  to  land  as  the  tide  comes  in  [she 
appeared]." 

A cedar  stood  behind  the  town  of  Tclig.ogi'g.a,  called  “ Young- 
cedar-wonian."  Above  that  [on  the  creek]  lived  a certain  woman. 
She  was  unable  to  twist  twine  for  a net  because  her  skin  was  covered 
with  hair.  Then  she  found  a surf  scoter®*  which  had  floated  ashore, 
and  she  skinned  it.  She  fitted  it  to  her  head.  Its  neck  and  head  were 
both  intact.  She  put  it  on  and  swam  about  in  it  where  they  were 
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x.itqao-.ongoa'nus.  La  x.itg-i'ndal  qa'odihao  T!es-qoa'naiya  na'o-.a  g.ei 
dja'asifi  stA  1a  qa'gAno-.attdai'yan  WAiisu'ga.  G.e'istA  e'sii!  da'g.Au  1a 
xagada'*gas. 

Gie'nhao  I'sin  1a  1a  x.itgi'ndal  (ja'odihao  Qa-it-gwa'-ig.a  gu  1a 
qaElxai'yan  wAiisu'ga.  GICmi  qo'A’a-iqa'gAii  1a  tclila'si  gien  si/xodji 
g.ei  I'sifi  1a  tflila'si.  IIaii  T ■wag.A'ndixAii  lina'xAii  Ega-i  g.a 
kli-A'iig.adasi  gien  Ig.e'da-i  wa  g.a  V dastfi'sgidesi.  Ivll'wag.eilsi  gut 
1a  ([ala'si.  K!iwa'-i  1a  dA'fiat  agA'H  dAngAiiistAla'si,  gien  dag.A'n  gut 
r xagfdai'yan  w Ausu'ga. 

Gagu't  1a  (lag.A'ngaLai'vag.Au  hao  T!a'xet-k!iu'Ag.a  Hau  l! 
ki'g.adagA.  Taxeda'-i  uau  ti'ng.aiya'g.Aiii.  Atha'o  k!iwa'-i  l! 
klg.adagA'fio'An.  *’ Lo-itgia'g.Au  g.a  Ja  ga  xe'gilu'da  Ijgitgia'g.  au  g.a 
}a  ga  xe'gAiiu'da.'' 

Gie'nhao  Q!a'stA  g.a  I'.sin  1a  qa'-idan  AVAnsu'ga.  Gien  gu  ki'g.a 
e!a  gi  1a  su'udax.idag.An,  ” Xe'ginda'Uas,'’  Sg.a'na-djat-Lg.a'okloa'n- 
.sg.a.'i,”  *■  Sg.a'na-djat-lala'g.a-gut-.skia'ni.skun-na'was,'’  Na'g.ei-ga'- 
i-las,”  ••  Sins-g.a-na-x.uta'-ix.iwas.”  Gie'nhao  •“  Sg.a'na-djat  klia'g.a- 
ga-xe'gAn.s"’  liAii  da'og.anAil  1a  kl'g.adas.  “ Sg.a'na-djat-g.a-ga-xe'- 
gAn.s”  liAii  agA'n  1a  kl'g.adas. 

Girui  (Titingl'djats  sg.ofi'na  qIadA'n  1a  (la'lda.s.  Gien  1’  daog.A'ng.a 
I'sin  1a  .st.A  qfi'x.ia.sg.as.  La'hao  QIa'stA  ([la'tgu  gu  ga  kloa'iiLlxagA- 
uAn  wAiisu'ga.  Gie'nhao  g.A'nn.a-i  qil'sg.a  agA'ii  1a  Lg.ri'g.eildahuin 
wAnsu'gAn.  La'hao  tfi'xeda-i  dag.a'n  WAnsu'ga.  Gaiu  l!  Ea'skitgu't- 
g.angAfigil'fiagin  iiAfi  id  tia''g.ases.  Gie'nhao  taxeda'-i  qlfi'si-laga'nafi 
WAn.su'g.A.n. 

NaH  dja'ada.s  qala'.s  sila'-ig.a  hao  id  a'xadax.ida'h  wAiisu'ga.  Daiyu'- 
aLdjina's  a'xada-i  xai'wasi.  Gien  T a'xada  qa'odihao  gaatxA'n  Sg.ii'- 
na-djat-g.a-ga  xe'gAn.s  g.a'lx.ua  id  (lea'nafi  wAiisfi'ga.  Taol  gia'at 
xe'dAx.ustA  Ia  ta'd.As.  U'ngu  sg.a'ltclit  gia'at  1a  ta'dAs.  Lii'g.a 
id  (joa'fiah  WAiisu'ga.  id  fi'xadadi  (ja'odihao  sg.fi'lAha-i  wa  gu  1a 
.sg.ax.ida'g.Ani.  “A  tcina'  g.aog.a'  gut  kv.  Kudju'giagAudill  w'A  gut 
e ku'lgAlda'lgi}.'’ 

'IVIig.ogi'g.a  Inagfi'-i  dl'tgu  tc!u  gia'gAnasi'hao  E.'djat  liAii  kig.ai'- 
yail  WAnsu'ga.  La  sagu'stA  uau  dja'da  na'gAs.  Gaiu  Lgu  a'xAt  hT'fia-i 
1a  Igia'l  lina'-i  ga'og.anan  wAiisu'gAfi.  L’  (jIaI  la'g.a  g.il'awa  i/djiwus. 
Gie'nhao  .'^g.il  ga'-iklugawas  1a  (j('*xa's  gien  Ia  i.stai'yan  WAnsu'ga. 
La  gi  Ia  A'nlAg.adas.  Id  x.('‘l  wa  g.ei  sg.fi'djiwus.  La  g.ei  Ia  A'nlas 
gien  id  a'.xadas  g.ei  Ia  xd'tgu  Ia  E.gi'ngoanAs.  Wa  gu  taxeda'-i 
axada'-i  g.e'istA  Ia  snlsta'si  gii'in  la  (jai'isi  gii'ui  A'fig.a  Ia  (jla'dagAuasi. 

rsin('‘*'>in  gafia'fi  1a  I'djifiAsi.  Axada'-i  ga  dag.a'si  tas  xax.ide.sl' 
gi(''‘n  axada'-i  at  id  xaskTtsg.a'si  giOn  “Ku'ndAx.un  wa'dAg.a-i.”  Gi('''n 
gaatx.v'n  g.a'lx.ua  g.i'i  1a  i,.gT'ngnna'-i  E.u  -Ig.a  at  la  uau  (jiatsg.a's. 
La  gi  (ja'osgit.sg.a'si.  Gaiu  Ia  gu  g.alg.a'g.AhAs.  Singan.ana'-i  gu 
iiAfi  dja'da  tIe'stA  ta'xet  klu'ng.odia  gu  i..'g.o-ulasi. 
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There  she  took  salmon  out  of  the  net,  strung  them  up,  and 
cut  them  open. 

She  (lid  the  same  thing  again.  The  owners  of  the  net  picked  up 
gravel  and  threw  it  seaward  at  the  net  [exclaiming:]  “Sand-fleas’ 
insides.’'^"  One  night  when  she  swam  out  some  one  threw  a stone  at 
her.  [The  scoter]  gave  forth  a dull  sound  and  disappeared  from 
sight.  On  the  next  da}"  a w"oman  lay  there  with  a string  of  salmon. 

After  that  some  time  passed.  There  was  a certain  man  who  had 
maii}^  elder  l)rothers,  all  of  whom  were  married.  The}^  Ashed  at 
night.  One  after  the  other  came  home,  and  they  roasted  the  salmon. 
They  ate  with  their  wives.  He  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  he 
also  married. 

After  he  had  brought  home  his  wife  he  went  fishing  with  them,  and 
he  came  back  in  the  night  and  roasted  a salmon.  When  it  was  cooked 
he  awoke  their  wives.  “Come  and  eat,”  he  said  to  her  (his  own  wife). 
“ Land  otters  eat  at  night”  [she  said],  and  she  made  her  husband 
ashamed. 

The  next  night  he  went  to  fish  with  them  again.  And  when  they 
came  home  they  roasted  another.  When  it  was  cooked,  she  kicked 
her  husband  in  the  back  with  her  feet,  but  he  said  to  his  wife:  “Land 
otters  eat  in  the  night.”  He  made  her  ashamed  also. 

T1  ley  then  built  a house  in  the  town.  They  had  the  front  of  it 
covered  with  feathers.  When  it  was  finished  they  called  it  Feathei’- 
house.  Afterwai’d,  although  it  stood  back  from  the  shore,  the  tide 
ro.se  to  it.  When  it  got  even  with  it  it  began  to  fall.  They  told  each 
other  that  on  account  of  that  house  they  had  almost  had  a flood. 

One  day,  after  they  had  been  Ashing,  they  came  in.  The  wife  of 
one  of  them  lay  with  her  back  to  the  tire.  A man  had  his  arms  around 
her.  Then  he  cut  his  hand  ofl'.  But  it  was  his  wife  who  got  up 
crying.  He  did  it  by  accident  to  her.®' 

One  autumn  a per.son  went  to  Falling-forwai'd  to  Ash  for  silver 
.salmon.  And  at  night  his  daughter  fell  asleep  in  the  bow.  He  was 
afraid  then  to  awaken  his  child  and  ran  the  bow  into  the  clay.  He, 
too,  fell  asleep.  When  he  awoki'  in  the  morning  he  called  to  his 
child.  His  child  was  gone.  He  then  saw  the  tracks  of  a black  ))ear 
leading  inland  fi'om  the  canoe. 

At  that  time  the  town  people  became  angry  with  the  Black-bear 
people.  They  r(‘ared  a large  number  of  dogs,  and  they  made  many 
deadfalls.®''  There  was  not  a trail  without  its  deadfall.  Immediatel}^ 
they  began  to  kill  them. 

After  thev  had  kilh'd  them  in  this  way  for  a while  the  dogs  started 
after  the  bears.  One  da}"  the  dogs  started  right  from  the  houses  after 
■something.  The  people  followed  them.  The  bear  climbed  a tree 
standing  near.  Her  two  young  ones  were  with  her. 

They  then  spanned  their  bows.  When  they  were  ready  to  shoot 
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Gii'-i.stA  Inaga'-i  g-.a'g.odi  ([a'odihao  hau  k.’wai'g-.alAn  qoa'na.s 
wa'L.uxAii  djatinfi'g.aii  wAiisu'ga.  Gien  g.a'Ix.ua  id  fi'xadas.  l! 
gA'nJg.alAfiLixas  gien  taxeda'-i  l!  gusgi'lsi.  Dja'g.alAu  dA'nat  l! 
tii'gAnesi.  Gl  1'  staia'si  gie'nhao  la  e'sifi  djating.a'^yan  wAtisu'ga. 

Gien  r djatia'ngatcliwa'-i  l.u  rda  at  1a  a'xadas  gien  g.a'Ix.ua  1’ 
(jfi'idxas  gien  ta'xet  1a  gudjiii'was.  G.aLv'nsLia'-i  l.u  dja'g.alAii  1a 
Lski'nxa.s.  "HalA'  gatii'’’  liAii  1a  1a  su'das.  “Sugiis  hao  g.sVlx.ua 
gata'ga”  gien  Lfi'lAn  1a  kilg.e'klAxasLa's. 

Gien  dag.ala'-ig.a  g.a'Ix.ua  I'sin  L!a  at  la  axadil'gas.  Gien  l!  gAii- 
da'lLlxaga-i  l.u  I'sm  l!a  ga  kitsgi'ls.  G.aU'nsLia'-i  l.u  La'Un  .skwa-i 
1a  tlil'L.gAiiAs  gien  liAii  dja'g.An  1a  su'udas  “Sugus  hao  g.a'Ix.ua 
gatfi'ga.’’  Gien  la  e'sin  1a  kilg.e'idaxasLas. 

Gien  Inaga'-i  g.a  na  l!  L'g.olg.asi.  Xa'na  l!  t!ag.onadai'yan  wAii- 
su'ga.  L' g.eitgiga'-i  l.u  T!a'g. un-naas  liAn  1a  l!  kl'g.adas.  L.u'hao 
dl'da  1’  fdjas  skliil'xAu  la  g.a  ga'-ilx.ida'n  wAusu'ga.  La  at  l.u  ga'i- 
sLia'-i  L.u  klilg.ax.ida'n  wAusu'ga.  La  tia'g.a  l!a  gi  ga'-ilx.itskia'ii 
lI  suga'nan  w.\nsu'ga. 

Gien  gaatxA'n  I'sin  l!  a'xada  qa'odi  g.a'Ix.ua  l!  axada'gatcla'was. 
Xau  dja'g.a  skudju'dies.  TlA'lgi  nAu  e'lina  Lx.ifi'ndies.  Gie'nhao  1’ 
SLia-i  la'g.a  1a  qla-itkluLai'j’aii  wAnsu'ga.  L’  dja'g.a  Lla  gA'nginaii 
g.a'tulas.  La  1a  Ldadja'fi  wAnsu'ga. 

(•rien  tii'not  Ku'ndji  g.a  tii-i  gi  iiAn  a'xadayil'nan  wAiisu'ga.  Gien 
g.alx.mV  r gi'tg.a  djadil'g.a  S([e'ux.ua  1’  qIadiL.'gah  WAiisu'ga.  Gien 
gl'tg.An  L.ski'nAna-i  gi  V Ig.oa'gas  gien  g.iila'-ig.a  1a  ku'ndjigia'lah 
WAnsu'ga.  La  e'sin  qIadl'gAs.  Sifig.a'-i  1’  ski'nxaiyas  gitg.A'i!  gi  1a 
kiaga'nas.  Gaiii  V gi'tg.a  ga'og.AiiAs.  Gien  Lua'-i  stA  tan  stIa'sAl 
kitgi'lsi  1a  qe'inAsi. 

Gie'nhao  Inaga'-i  xfi'-idAg.a-i  tans  xa'-idAg.a-i  g.An  stle'xag.iix.idai'- 
3'an  WAnsu'ga.  Xa  l!  gi'n-Ina'hioa'uAS  gien  sijii'ba  qoa'na  i'sin  l!  i/g.ol- 
g.as.  Gaiu  Lgu  k!iu  kl'da  g.a  l!a  gia'gAiia-i  ga'og.Anesi.  Ganii'xAn 
l!  Lidax.i'tsi. 

WAgafiil'n  l!  i'sda  qa'+odihao  xa'ga-i  i'sin  tfi'na-i  dox.ida'ii  wAnsu'- 
gAfi.  GaatxA'nhao  na  stA  xAii  xa'ga-i  ga  da'wasi.  Gie'nhao  L.g.a  ga 
da'wasi.  A'xAnxAii  tana'-i  g.atla'si.  L’  gl'tg.alAn  stifi  Ugi  xii'dAsis. 

Lg. e'da-i  lI  tlaqlfi'-ilai^a.si.  La  g.An  gl  l!  g.fi'lg.awa-i  l.u  stag.a'n 
1a  Lg.adfi'nasi  gien  kuiiA'n  tlA'lgi  la  LlAskiil'gAfiAsi.  Gie'nhao  xa'ga-i 
l!  ku'ntolidan  wAiisu'gAn. 

Gie'nhao  ({ii'-ida-i  gu'stAlag.Aii  l!  g.ago3u'ng.oasi.  Gien  1’ i'stlal- 
g.oas  gien  Itri'x.ulAfi  gut  tiina'-i  tlana'iiAuasi.  Gie'nhao  1a  l!  g.AlgA'n- 
dax.itg.ii'wafi  WAnsu'ga,  gifui  na'si  1’  gutla'g.oasi.  Gi'nA  kla'na  1a  l! 
tadag.oga'iian  WAnsu'ga.  Gaiu  1’  kilgfdg. A'fig.oas.  Gie'rdiao  ta'na-i 
gl'tg.ei  nan  qa'odi  xa  1’  iiloklotu'lgag.a'wah  WAnsu'ga.  Gien  I’  a'og.a 
e'sin  1’  .si'lg.a  gudA'ng.oas  ginklotwa'lan  wAiisu'ga. 
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her  she  made  a motion  outward  from  hei’self  and  from  side  to  side 
across  her  nose.*^  They  then  tied  the  mouths  of  their  dogs. 

Then  the^'  called  them  to  come  down  from  the  tree.  And,  when 
thei^  came  down,  the  bear  licked  her  friends.  They  then  led  them 
home,  and  the_y  liked  the  house.  They  gave  them  something  raw  to 
eat.  They  did  not  speak.  But  after  the  cubs  had  pla3^ed  about  for  a 
while  the  dogs  killed  them.  And  the  sorrow  of  their  mother  for 
their  death  killed  her. 

After  they  had  killed  hears  for  some  time  one  of  them  went  to  see 
his  deadfall.  It  had  fallen  upon  some  creature  like  a human  being, 
and  he  had  copper  on  his  back.  He  brought  it  home. 

After  that  a certain  person  went  from  the  town.  He  entered  Salmon- 
point’s  house.  When  the  supernatural  beings  went  past  thej"  let 
themselves  float  into  the  house  and  ate  all  his  food.  Because  he  was 
old  they  were  not  afraid  of  him. 

Then  his  nephew^*  found  a bullhead,  skinned  it,  and  dried  the  skin. 
And  one  da)%  when  the  supernatural  beings  came  by,  he  called  to  them 
to  come.  On  account  of  it  his  uncle  became  angry  with  him.  All  the 
more  he  called  them.  B^’^  and  by  some  turned  thither.  He  placed 
himself  in  the  doorway.  He  made  his  needles  stand  up  and,  when 
the  supernatural  beings  floated  in,  he  cut  them.  When  they  went 
out  he  did  the  same  thing  again.  The  supernatural  beings  were  afraid 
of  him. 

One  day  he  went  to  the  house  of  Heaven-holder.®®  And  [Heaven- 
holder]  said  to  him;  “Human  beings  will  ask  me  for  plea.sant 
weather.” 

Now  the  Head-of-creek  woman  of  Skidegate  creek  had  spoken  as 
follows;  “ 1 will  remember  you.  After  the  Food-giving-town  people 
are  all  gone  they  shall  become  numerous  again,”  she  said. 

There  they  cut  down  a cedar.  Thej'  split  it  up  and  carried  it  out 
of  the  woods.  Then  they  began  to  make  a tish  trap.  And  when 
they  had  finished  it  they  named  it  “ Small-hole-in-the-ground  fish 
trap.”  [The  maker  of  this]  gave  the  fish  trap  to  his  son.  His  wife 
belotiged  to  the  Giti'ns  and  he  (the  son)  was  the  first  of  the  Big-house 
people. 

The  people  of  the  Raven  clan  own  the  thunder.®®  Therefore,  when 
one  of  the  Raven  clan  is  about  to  die,  it  thunders. 

This  is  the  end. 

Thi.s  story  consists  of  a nnmber  of  mythic  or  half  mythic  episodes  detailing  supposed 
early  doings  of  a llaida  family  which  used  to  occupy  the  east  shore  of  Moresby 
island,  between  Skidegate  inlet  and  Cumshewa  point.  Skidegate  creek  runs  through 
the  middle  of  their  territory  and  was  their  most  important  stream.  This  fact 
accounts  for  the  prominence  of  the  Creek-woman  of  Skidegate  creek  in  the  legends. 
Food-giving  town  (Daiyii')  was  on  Shingle  bay,  on  the  south  side  of  Skidegate  inlet. 
In  1901  there  were  said  to  be  but  four  survivors  of  the  family,  although  the  Hahla 
declared  they  had  formerly  been  a large  and  [uominent  division,  and  they  them- 
selves claim  that  their  chief  was  town  chief  of  Sqe'na. 
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Gie'nhao  tfi'na-i  e!  iJda  qa'oclihao  sqa'l)a  A'fig.a  iiAii  qi'no-.aoia'lan 
WAusu'ga.  Gl'iiA  xil'-idAo-.a  la  g.a  »'a  qladag.a'diea  gien  tla'g.o  1a 
g.Alqla'-ig'ifiAS.  Gio'nhao  1a  la  qla-ig.aidxai'^Tin  wAiisu'ga. 

Gie'nhao  Inagii'-i  stA  nAil  qa'-idafi  wAnsu'gAfi.  TcT'na-kim  iifi'g.a 
g.ei  1a  qS'tcIas.  Sg.a'na-qeda's  iddii'las  gien  Tcl'na-kuii  nil  g.ei 
da'lx.unAntcIi'gAfiasi  gien  gadl'ga-i  la'g.a  l!  til'gAfiAsi.  L’  qiaiya's 
g.aga'n  la  g.Aii  i,!  inl'nagAs. 

(irie'nhao  V na'tg.a  la'ina  qe'xas  gien  1a  la  Lsta's  gien  1a  la  qlag.adai'- 
van  wAiisfi'ga.  Gien  gaatxA'n  sg.a'na-qeda's  Lidala'-i  E.u  1a  halgoa'daa. 
L’  qa'g.a  tlii'g.a  la  g.An  stlexagA'nsi.  TlA'lgi  1a  xalgoa'dagAnasi. 
Qa'odihao  1a  gni  ga  L'sLgils.  K!iwa'-i  g.a  1a  (ilog.ii'wasi.  SLiiAii  1a 
gia''ldas  gien  sg.a'na-qeda's  da'lx.nnAntc!ia'-i  e.u  1a  kitqla'iadi'ga.s. 
KiaglTdjiga'-i  L.n  I'sifi  gana'fi  1a  isda'si.  La  g.aga'nhao  ag.a'na-qeda's 
1a  gi  eI  Ig.oil'g.adaii  wAnsu'ga. 

•Gie'nhao  gaatxA'n  Si'ngidjigit  nii  g.a  1a  (ja'-idan  wAnsu'ga.  Gien 
liAii  1a  la  au'das  ‘’Xa'-ides  siii  lil  dl  at  gltiA'ng.ansga ” liAn  1a  gi  1a 
srwn.s. 

Waigie'nhao  QIa'stA  qa'sg.a  djina'  hAii  kl'igulEdja'wan  wAnsfi'ga 
“DalA'ng.a  1 gudagldA'iig.asga.  Daiyu'-al-la'nas  ha-ilii'  qa'odi  I'siii 
sklfi'lg.ilg.a'nses hao  la  sudai'^’ag.An. 

(iie'nhao  gu  te!u  e!  skitg.ii'g.an  wAnsu'ga.  Gien  la  g.ei  e! 
(jla'tnanAiias  gien  1a  e!  g.a-ilgalA'fiElxas.  Gie'nhao  gl'g.awa-i  e! 
E'g.olg.ai'yan  wAiisu'gAh.  Gien  T g.e'ilgiga-i  e.u  Glg.a'o-A'klAloas 
hAii  1a  e!  kig.adai'yan  WAnsu'ga.  Gie'nhao  gitg.A'h  gl'g.awa-i  1a 
dag.adai'yafi  WAnsu'ga.  L'  dja'g.a  Gitina'g.aii  wAiisu'ga.  L’  Na- 
3'u'Ans-xa'-idAg.a-i  ku'nl  hao  idja'n  WAnsu'ga. 

Gien  ga  Xo-iga'.sga-i  ga  xe'gAfi  A'ng.a  da'g.afi  WAnsu'ga.  A'thao 
nAil  xo-iga'  klotwa'lgAiiqasa'gas  gien  ga  xegA'hgAn  WAnsu'ga. 

Hao  E g.e'idAi). 

* A lialf  mythic  town  on  the  northeast  coast  of  ^loresby  island,  just  south  of  Spit 
jKiint. 

^ Creek-woman  at  tlie  head  of  Skide>rate  creek;  see  below. 

’One  of  the  <rrcatcst  Raven  families  anion>' the  llaida.  They  lived  afterward  at 
Dadens,  on  North  islaml,  and  later  moved  to  Klinkwan  and  Nluddy-stream  town, 
Alaska.  Some  are  still  living;  at  the  lV)rmer  place.  The  Pebble-town  people  of  the 
west  coast  are  considered  a branch  of  this  family,  and  there  was  another  offshoot, 
the  Inlet  .Middle-town  jx-ople  in  Alasset  inlet.  They  occujiied  the  midille  row  of 
houses  in  Sfu'/na,  which  was  a live-row  town.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that 
they  are  .«aid  to  have  derived  their  name. 

‘There  were  two  families  of  this  naim^  re])Uted  to  have  come  from  the  same  stem. 
One  occupied  many  towns  fui  the  southeastern  coast  of  Moresby  island,  but  is  now 
almost  extinct.  The  other  settled  first  at  Tie,  on  the  north we.st  coast  of  Oraham 
island,  and  subseijiiently  emitrrateil  to  Kasaan,  .Maska,  where  their  dc'scendants  still 
live.  They  are  siifiposisl  to  have  receiveil  their  name  from  having  occnjiied  the  row 
of  houses  in  .''i|e''na  next  the  beach. 

•This  family  is  said  to  have  been  .«o  namerl  because  they  occupied  a row  of  hou.ses 
which  ran  out  on  a jioint.  Theyare  siijijinsed  to  have  occupied  a similar  position  at 
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Rose  spit,  with  which  tradition  connects  them  much  more  plausibly.  They  after- 
ward lived  at  the  mouth  of  Hi-ellen  river  and  in  Masset  inlet. 

®Said  to  have  been  so  named  because  they  occupied  the  rear  row  of  the  five  in  this 
town.  They  are  reputed  to  have  occupied  a similar  position  in  the  old  town  at  Rose 
spit,  and  are  more  plausibly  connected  with  that  place.  They  settled  later  on 
Masset  inlet,  although  a branch  moved  to  the  west  coast  of  Graham  island. 

’ The  same  are  mentioned  in  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher,  note  7.  This  is  an  Eagle 
family,  and  probably  should  not  have  been  mentioned  here.  The  remaining  five 
families  (leaving  out  the  Food-giving-town  i)eople),  which  are  Raven,  are  the  ones 
universally  assigned  to  the  five  rows  in  this  town.  The  Witch  people  seem  to  have 
been  brought  in  merely  because  their  territory  was  near,  and  at  one  time  they 
appear  to  have  lived  still  farther  north. 

® Given  by  this  old  man  as  Tcan  xiV-idAg.a-i,  but  more  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Qloe^tas,  “Earth-eaters.”  These  constitute  a small  family  that  formerly  lived  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Graham  island  along  with  the  Middle-town  people  and  part 
of  the  Sand-town  jjeople,  whom  they  accompanied  to  Alaska.  They  there  owned 
the  town  of  Sukkwan.  According  to  the  Sqe'na  tradition  they  were  so  named 
liecause  they  lived  near  the  trails,  where  there  was  much  mud. 

“Probably  means  something  like  “People’s  town.” 

'“The  Haida  name  for  this  signifies  “ Raven’s  knife.” 

"Or  merganser.  According  to  one  informant,  the  word  used  here,  nllgia',  is 
applied  only  to  the  female  merganser. 

Perhaps  rows  of  meshes  were  meant  rather  than  meshes  proper. 

Commonly  used  for  twine,  but  unidentified. 

'*  A bay  lying  outside  of  Spit  point. 

'“Descent  being  in  the  female  line,  this  man  in  giving  the  creek  to  his  son  gave  it 
out  of  his  family  and  clan.  Therefore  the  women  of  his  clan  did  everything  they 
could  to  anger  the  river  spirit. 

'“This  is  the  only  case  that  I remember  in  which  the  river  spirit  was  a man. 

" Said  to  mean  “ where  jieople  continue  to  live,”  or  “ where  people  settle  forever.” 

'“This  is  as  often,  or  more  often,  given  as  a halibut  (xa'gu). 
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Probably  means  “perhaps  it  is  a beak,”  or  “I  wonder  whether  it  is  a 1)eak.” 
This  was  Raven,  the  episode  recounted  having  taken  place  among  these  people. 

Or  Greatest-cave-spirit. 

The  ta'xet  is  described  as  a small,  bluish  salmon.  By  some  it  was  said  to  be  the 
sockeye,  but  others  thought  it  a different  fish. 

^^Xowadays  stingy  people  are  said  to  be  so  because  she  was. 
cliff  stiinding  Imck  of  Skedans. 

The  inner  and  smaller  of  the  two  islets  in  front  of  Skidegate. 

^^Ta'xet’s  house  was  a sky  mansion,  whither  all  went  who  were  killed  in  battle  or 
murdered.  This  part  of  the  myth  has  evidently  been  built  up  on  the  appareTit 
identity  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  salmon  above  referred  to,  but  the  former  is 
from  the  Tlingit  Ta  hit,  “Sleep  house.”  Just  above  Skidegate  village  and  nearly 
opposite  Tree  island  are  two  rocks,  almost  covered  at  high  water.  It  is  said  that 
one  who  goes  between  these  two  will  see  Ta'xet’s  trail. 

“Names  belonging  to  the  Food-giving-town  people. 

The  Giti'ns’ -servants,  or  GitingFdjats,  were  a division  of  the  Giti^ns  of  Skide- 
gate of  low  social  rank.  They  formerly  occupied  a village  called  K!il,  “ peninsula,” 
in  Shingle  bay,  from  which  circumstance  they  came  to  have  close  relations  with 
the  Food-giving-town  people. 

“See  the  story  of  He-who-travels-behind-us,  note  6. 

“They  repeat  these  words,  at  the  same  time  throwing  gravel  at  the  net,  in  order 
to  get  many  salmon.  The  word  for  “insides,”  which  also  means  “manure,”  is 
wa'd.\g.a-i,  only  used  by  the  old  people. 

“ Because  the  house  resembled,  either  in  construction  or  name,  one  owned  by  a 
supernatural  being. 

His  wife  had  her  arms  wrapped  around  herself,  but  he  mistook  them  for  those  of 
a man;  see  the  story  of  the  Canoe  People  who  wear  Headdresses. 

See  the  story  of  Tclaawu'nk!®,  note  2. 

“ She  was  motioning  them  to  take  away  the  dogs  and  muzzle  them. 

That  is,  the  man  who  went  down  to  his  house. 

■■^Or  “ Holder-qf-the-days,”  a mountain  not  far  from  Salmon-point. 

“ The  thunder-bird  is  a crest  of  the  Raven  clan. 
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Story  of  Those-born-at-Skedans 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-born-at-Skedans] 

There  lay  Flat-.slope^  town.  At  that  time  there  was  sickness  in  the 
place.  Da'tcli-ki'lsuas’s  ^ daughter,  Woman-whose-feet-inake-a-thnn- 
derous-noise,  owned  a knife  that  shut  up.®  Then  Woinan-whose- 
feet-make-a-thunderous-noi.se  died  at  TcixodA'lx.a.‘  They  said  that 
something’  carried  her  off  on  account  of  the  knife.  They  then  took 
the  body  of  Woman-whose-feet-make-a-thunderous-noi.se  to  Flat-slope 
town.  They  also  said  that  the  knife  belonged  to  Pestilence,®  and  the}" 
took  it  to  the  middle  of  the  inlet.  They  then  put  feathers  on  it  and 
let  it  .sink  easily  into  the  water.  On  account  of  the  knife  they  owned 
the  .sea  water.® 

Some  time  after  that  TIa'giao  began  hunting  with  dogs.  One  time, 
while  he  w"as  going  after  his  dogs,  the  bear  turned  upon  him.  Then 
the  bear  pulled  the  skin  of  his  head  from  him.  They  went  out  and 
got  him.  And  they  brought  him  away.  They  laid  his  body  away, 
and  again  they  owned  the  sea,  the  land,  and  all  the  iidets.’ 

Then  the  Common-food-steamers*  gave  them  a plate  of  copper  for 
their  inlet.  He  w-as  Wa'iiAg.AiTs  son."  He  wais  the  one  [the  bear] 
killed  at  K!ial.  And  a woman  of  the  Towm-of-Cunrshewu  people “ also 
gave  a plate  of  copper  to  Those-born-at-Skedans  for  her  inlet. 

After  that  SkTltlakiHan  “ began  to  hunt  with  dogs.  And  his  dogs 
began  barking  at  something  at  Lg.a-i.'®  While  he  was  follow'ing  them 
his  leg  slipped  into  some  [crevice].  His  leg  wais  scraped  to  the  bone. 
He  died  there.  And  again  they  claimed  the  sea  waiter,  the  inlets,  and 
the  land.  The  Common-food-steamers  put  out  another  copper  plate 
for  G.ali'ns,^®  and  the  Town-of-Cumshewa  woman  put  out  another 
copper  plate  for  Qa'na.”  They  claimed  all  the  islands  along  with 
them.  There  was  no  land  lying  vacant. 

Some  time  after  that  Wa'iiAg.An  again  came  there  (to  Skedans)  to 
live.  And  he  had  a daughter.  Flowing-property, “ when  they  .settled 
at  Skedans.  After  that  Flowing-property  went  to  Skedans  bay  for 
something.  And  a woman  of  the  Witch  people^’’ w’ent  wdth  her.  A 
woman  of  the  Common-food-steamers®  also  w"ent  with  her.  While 
they  were  going  along  they  upset.  Then  Flowing-property,  with  the 
w’oman  of  the  Witch  people,  was  di’owued.  Then  the  people  wept, 
wept,  wept.  Presently  they  sent  food  to  them  through  the  fire,  and 
in  the  same  house  laid  claim  to  the  sea  and  the  islands.^®  Those- 
born-at-Skedans  owned  them. 

After  the  death  of  Wa'nAg.Aii  another  WfTiiAg.An  who  came  to 
live  in  his  place  had  Gitko'na”  as  his  son.  It  was  he  who  built  [the 
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Li'x.ifiA.s  Inao-fi'-ihao  o-.ag.odai'yag.Aii.  Ga'-iL.uhao  gu  stleqa'ga- 
g.Aii.  Ga'-iL.uhao  DatcIi-ki'lsLas  gudja'ng.a,  Djat-.st!ag.a-ga-xe'gAn.s, 
s(iao-qIo'dax.un  dag.ai'yag.An.  L.fi'hao  TcixodA'lx.a  gu  I)jat-.st!ag.a- 
ga-xe'gAiis  klotwa'lag.Aii.  Gio'nhao  siia'oq!odax.ufia-i  ga'gi  1a  gi  ga 
stalA'nsLafi  lI  sa'wag.Au.  Gie'nhao  lI'x.iiIas  Inaga'-i  g.a  l)jat-st!ag.a- 
ga-xe'gAus  klo'da  l!  (j!a-isLai'yag.An.  L.fi'hao  sqa'oiilodax.uiia-i 
Ila-iirias  gia'g.a  I'.sifi  l!  su.s  giCui  siga'-i  g.a  1a  l!  q!a'-isLsg.ai3uig.  au. 
Gie'nhao  1a  lI  ItAug.oa'das  gieu  1a  l!  hagAiig.asLgai'^uig. au.  Sqa'- 
o(| lodax.uHa-i  tia'gu  g.a^vuwa'-i  g.a  l!  ki'lskidag.Aiii. 

Ga'-i.st.\  ga'g.et  (^a'odi  Tlfi'giao  xagl'g.ax.idag.Au.  Ga-iL.fi'hao 
gaatxA'n  xfi'ga-i  L.g.a  A'fig.a  la  qH'o-iagAugAudixAu  1a  gui  tfi'iig-.a-i 
qla'-ilg.Aldaiyag.Aii.  Ga'-iu.uhao  ta'ng.a-i  1’  qa'dji  qiAl  \va  .stA  dAuidLai'- 
vag.Aui.  Gie'nhao  g.a  1a  l!  tang.ai'yag.An.  L.fi'hao  stA  1a  l!  Lgfi'- 
wag.Au.  La  l!  L!n.sgu}glga.s  gien  hitlAg.A'n  g.a'yuwa-i  g.a  iJ  ki'lski- 

O OOOO  OOc'  O 

dag. Alii  Lga-i  I'.sifi  g.a'oaga-i  wa'L.uxAii  i'.sin. 

L.fi'hao  ga  Dfi'g.aHa-se'lga  tia'g.o  A'fig.a  g.a'oag.a-i  sqa'ogu  A'fig.a 
tia'g.o  ([Ifi'-isLai^'ag.Aiii.  Wfi'nAg.Aii  gi'tg.a  hao  idjfi'g.An.  Klia'l 
gii'hao  1a  ga  isdai'\’ag.An.  Gien  iiAfi  Lqe'uul-djrnaga  I'sifi  g.a'og.a.s 
sipfogu  A'fig.a  tia'g.o  Qlo'na-qe'g.awa-i  gi  qla-isLai'^uig.Aii. 

(ia'-istAhao  i'.sifi  Ski'ltlakifiafi  xagi'Ag.ax.idag.Aii.  Ga'-iu.uhao 
Lg.a-i  gu  lil'g.a  xil'ga-i  gada'osi.  (i.o'L.Ag.a  1a  qagA'ndixAu  1’  3’aL 
teIai'3'ag.An.  L'  klial  skfi'dji  sg.u'nxAuhao  Ifi'g.a  wa  g.ei  .sq ladjfi'wa- 
g.Aii.  (i.ei  r klotAlsI'  gien  i'sifi  g.fi'3'uwa-i  g.a'og.a-i  wai'gien  Lga-i 
i'.sifi  g.a  l!  ki'lskidag.Aiii.  Ga  Dfi'g.afia-se'lgas  i'.sifi  tia'g.o  kitqlfi'i- 
G.ali'ns  .sqa'ogu  A,  gien  iiAfi  Lqe'nul  dji'naga  i'sifi 
(^a'na  .sqa'ogu  tia'g.o  kitqla'-idjitgwagag.Au.  Gwai'telida-i  dx'fiat 
XA'nhao  ga  lI  ki'lskidag. ail  Gaiu  Lgu  Lga'-i  g.a  ga  fi'glxanag.a'fi- 
ag.Aii. 

(ja'-istA  ga'g.et  qa'+odi  i'.sifi  Wil'nAg.Aii  tcia'xaLlxai3uig.An.  L.fi'- 
hao TIaogwa'g.anat  1a  qo'igag.Aii  Qlo'na  lI  tg.a'sLas  L.il  A.  Ga'-i- 
st.xhao  Lg.a-i  g.a  TIaogwa'g.anat  gl'iiA  tfi'ng.ai3’ag.An.  L.fi'hao  iiAfi 
Stla'o-djiuAga  la  at  Idjfi'g.An.  Gien  iiAfi  Dfi'g.afia-se'lga  i'sifi  la  at 
Idja'g.Au.  Qagifig.A'ndi.xAii  1’ xasLg.fi'wag.Aii.  L.fi'hao  TIaogwa'g.a- 
nat IiAfi  Stla'o-djidAgas  dA'fiat  P tefi'L.g.adag.Aii.  Ga'-iL.fi  sg.fi'-igaga-i 
is,  i.s,  is.  Qa'ixli  1a  gi  lI  figa'-i  na'-ig.ahao  i'.sifi  g.fi'3'uwa-i  at  gwai'- 
telida-i  ga  lI  ki'lskidag.Aiii.  Qlo'na  qe'g.awa-i  A'fig.a  dag.ag.ea'la- 

g.Aiii. 

Ga'-istA  Wfi'iiAg.Aii.  klotula'-i  .si'lg.a  i'.sifi  ^V^l'nAg.An  liAii  kl'g.a 
nag.ea'lga-i  l.u  (litko'na  1a  (jc'igag.Aii.  Jxi'hao  Gutkwai'daxcklai^ui- 
g.Aii.  NaiI  Qlfi'dAsg.o-ijo'g.ao  djl'daga  Gitko'na  i'nagag.Aii. 
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house]  Gutkwa'-ida.“  Gitko'na  married  a woman  of  Those-born-at- 
Q la'dAsg.  o-creek. 

One  day  he  went  out  to  hunt  seal  on  Gwai'ya.®“  When  he  went 
with  his  spear  for  some  hair  seal  that  lay  on  the  rocks,  outside  of 
the  hair  seal  lay  a small  killer  whale  with  two  dorsal  tins  and  white 
stripes.  It  looked  pretty.  And  he  speared  it. 

And,  when  the  killer  whale  wriggded  away  from  the  spear,  it  went 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea  blowing.  It  went  under  at  Corner-of- 
inouth.^^  They  tied  at  once.  When  they  came  abreast  of  GwI'g.AP* 
all  the  broad  water  was  crowded  with  killer  whales.  They  were 
jumping  over  the  canoes.  He  looked  southward.  The  surface  of  the 
sea  was  covered.  He  looked  northward.  It  was  the  same.  The 
mats^'*  rolled  toward  him  and  stopped  near  b}'.  The  stringers  also 
stood  up  on  end  and  fell  close  to  them.  Tc!a'g.Ansq!a'gida-i^^  also  fell 
near  l)y. 

After  they  had  tied  for  some  time  they  landed  at  Gwi'g.Al.  They 
then  turned  over  the  canoe  among  the  driftwood.  At  that  time  the 
killer  whales  were  jumping  about  upon  their  tails  on  the  dry  land. 
By  and  by  they  (his  comrades)  said  to  Gitkohia:  Come,  let  us  try  to 
do  somethijig.”  Big  killer  whales  lay  in  the  canoe  cove.  At  that 
time  they  took  out  tobacco  for  them.  When  they  laid  it  down  with 
calcined  shells  behind  it  the  g.o'tgadugAinlg.aH*  took  it  into  its  mouth. 
The  big  creature  at  once  moved  seaward.  Immediately,  all  vanished 
into  the  ocean. 

When  they  got  home  the  shamans  did  not  say  anything  good  about 
him.  They  said  he  had  better  not  go  anywhere  on  the  ocean  for  four 
years.  He  had  struck  the  son  of  Corner-of-mouth.  The  shamans 
told  his  father  and  himself  that  the  supernatural  beings  were  talking 
about  him — whether  they  would  let  him  fall  from  a steep  place,  or  let 
him  fell  a tree  upon  himself,  or  let  him  capsize.  The  shamans  said 
that  they  would  give  him  up  at  the  end  of  four  years.  During  all 
that  time  he  did  not  go  out  to  sea  for  anything.  During  all  that  time 
he  did  not  go  after  anything  at  all. 

SkilaiiLi'nda  spoke  to  him  as  follows:  “I  see  something  strange 
near  you,  and  I will  break  something  you  love.”'’'’  One  day  they 
made  a box  for  him.  He  kicked  it.  The  box  then  burst.  Gitko'na 
at  once  lay  down  in  lied  [for  sorrow]. 

While  he  still  lay  there  a white  animal  swam  into  Skedans  harbor. 
He  at  once  told  his  father  not  to  allow  anyone  to  go  to  it.  So  his 
father  directed.  Then  he  set  out  after  it  with  three  canoe  compan- 
ions. They  pursued  it.  After  he  had  shot  at  it  in  the  inside  of  the 
harbor  for  a while  it  led  him  out.  At  the  same  time  a fog  enveloped 
him.  They  then  beat  drums  for  him  and  they  threw  skids  one  against 
another.  After  two  foggy  nights  had  passed  it  cleared  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  some  went  toward  Lake  inlet.”  Some  also  went  to  Rock- 
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GaatxA'nhao  Gwai'ya  g.a  xot  gi  1a  saiyji'nag.Aii.  L.u'hao  xo'da-i 
tii'-isLg.a  q!a  dy'fiat  1a  qa'giagAua-i  l.u  xo'da-i  qladax.u'stA  sg.a'iia 
Ig.a'na  sqiasti'n  qla'lAnag.a  klA'tdjii  L.li'ndaiyag.Aii.  L’  ha'nagadAs. 
Gie'nbao  q!a'ga-i  at  1a  1a  kida'g.Aiii. 

L.u'hao  q!a'ga-i  la  g.e'istA  Iku'stAga-i  L.u  sg.fi'naga-i  g.a'juiwa-i 
qla'lgut  1a  stA  kwaskA'nginandalag.Aui.  Xe'lag.ot  gu'liao  1’  ga3ui- 
gai'yag.Au.  Gana'XAnhao  stA  1a  ga-itg.oqa-itg.a'wag.Aui.  GwI'gAl 
L.u  1’  g.eilg.awa'-i  l.u  l g.a'^-ao  qla'gas  sg.a'iia  at  sklulLlxai'j^ag.Aii. 
Lua'-i  tlA'lgi  kwax.a'otc.'igaganag.Aiii.  G.A'nxet  gui  F qe'xaiyas. 
G.a'3-uwa-i  q!Al-sk!u'daga.  QIa  gui  I'sin  F qe'xai3^as.  Ga-i  I'sin 
wAganii'xAu  g.et.  Lgudja'-i  la  g.a  sklax.uuA'ndalasi  gien  F xA'ng.astA 
XAii  Lan  idjii'nag.Ani.  Sq!ag.awa'-i  i'siii  F gia'xaLixasi  gien  F 
xA'ng.astAXAn  qlaga'iiag.Aiii.  Tc!a'g.Ansq!a'gida-i  I'siii  qlaLlxaga'n- 
ag.Aiii. 

Ga'-iL.uhao  F ga-itg.ogi'ng.o  qa'odi  GwI'g.Al  gu  1a  ga-itg.og.a'sgida- 
g.Ani.  L.u'hao  ga'-ina-i  su'g.a  Lua'-i  1a  dagu'tlAldag.awag.Ani. 
Ga'-iL.uhao  sg.a'naga-i  k.'idA'h  at  Lga-i  q!a'g.aga-i  gut  agA'fi 
kitqadadji'ngaiiag.Ani.  Qa'odihao  Gitko'na  hAii  l!  sudai'3’ag.An 
“ Ha'lA  tIalA'n  u gudA'ntcIan.”  G.agaga'-i  g.a'hao  sg.il'na  yii'Anda 
L.g.oxa'ngialag.Aii.  Ga'-iL.uhao  gu'la-i  \va  g.a  l!  gia'lgasg.ai3'ag.Ani. 
Wa  dl'tgu  gwa'ga-i  dA'nat  l!  I'sdag.a-i  l.u  g.o'tgadugAiiilgala-i  wa  xelf- 
g.ei  u isdai'3"ag.Ani.  Gaiia'xAnhao  nAu  3ui'Ans  L.'dax.itsg.ai3'ag.Ani. 
Gafia'xAnhao  L gl'na  na'odAgas  gagugai'3"ag.An. 

L.u'hao  F isg.oa's  gien  l!  sg.ti'ga  F qi'hgutg.anx.idag.Aii.  L.u  til'da 
stA'nsin  g.An  1a  lI  gl'na  tii'ng.axalga'hag.An.  Xe'lAg.ot  gi'tg.a  hao 
1a  ki'tadjag.An.  Sg.fi'na-qeda's  F xA'nsgu  ga  ki'llas  l!  sg.a'ga  F 
g.o'ng.a  gi  at  la  gi  sudaga'nag.An  1a  l!  L.goe'xaliii  at  gwi'g.an  1a  l! 
xa'-ixalin  at  1a  lI  xa'sLxalan.  Ta'da  stA'nsing.eil  gien  1a  gi  l! 
qa-i'nsLaasan  l!  sg.a'ga  1a  gi  su'ganag.Aii.  Kliii'lhao  gAm  F gl'na 
ta'ng.ag.aiiag.An.  Kliii'lhao  gAm  gl'na  1a  da'og.anag.Ani. 

SkilanLi'nda  hao  hAii  F ki'hgugAnadai3"ag.An:  “ DaiT  gwa'di  gl'na  1 
qenakli'g.a  gien  gi'naga  dAh  klu'g.a  1 qii'-itgusLasga.”  GafiaxA'nhao 
la  g.Aii  g.o'da  la  l!  Lg.olg.ai'3’ag.An.  Lii'g.a  1a  la  st!aqadai'3'ag.Aii. 
L.u'hao  g.oda'-i  g.ei  g.atlai'3"ag.An.  Ganii'xAuhao  Gitko'na  ta-iqa'- 
wag.An. 

Ila'oxAii  F ta-idig.A'ndixAn  Q!o'na-g.ag.aga-i  g.ei  g.adagA'ndjao 
L.gyLlxatc!ai'3'ag.An  (xana'xAnhao  g.o'ng.an  gAtn  la  g.a  iiAii  1a  Luqfi'- 
.sg.axalg.a'nag.Aii.  Gafifi'xAiihao  F g.o'ng.a  sii'wag.An.  Gic'nhao 
tcla'al  Ig.unwa'lgu  1a  L.g.a  1a  te'.ix.ia'nag.An.  La  gi  g.ag.aga'-i  g.ei 
1a  tell'dju  qa'odi  1a  ga  g.A'lgastAgwa’gag.Aii.  AtguL.u'  3ii'nAna-i  1a  gi 
qa'ogu.sixah’ag.Aii.  L.u'hao  Q!d'na  gu  gaodja'o  Ia  gi  l!  .sqotxe'gAn.s  at 
tiaklu'nxet  guta't  l!  q!a'-itg.ag.adaiiganag.An.  G.fil  stih  3'a'nana- 
g.ea'lga-i  L.u  F qadji'sLia-ulai3'ag.An.  Gie'nhao  Su-qa'li  gui  ga  qa'-it. 
T!es-ku'n  gui  I'sifi  ga  ({a'-it.  Ga-iL.u'hao  a'la-i  la'g.a  l!  qi'nstA-indja'- 
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point.  They  picked  np  his  paddle.  The}^  again  owned  the  sea. 
They  again  owned  the  land. 

After  that  his  father  died,  and  G.oa'ldao  took  his  place.®®  His  son 
was  Lg.aklia'o.  At  that  time  they  went  to  Gwai'ya  to  fish.  He  (the 
son)  begged  some  ))03'S  to  accompany  him  thither.  And  the}'  went  out 
in  a crowd.  Then,  as  soon  as  they  had  taken  out  hadja,®®  they  plucked 
off  their  feathers  and  made  fun  of  them. 

After  they  had  been  doing  this  for  some  time  they  went  to  I'ldga-i- 
.v'ndjusg.as®^  after  idklia'o.*®  They  then  let  down  Lg.aklia'o  into  a 
crevice.  After  he  had  taken  off  L!k!ia'o  and  given  them  to  the  children 
for  a while  he  tried  to  get  out.  The  walls  were  jammed  in  against 
his  head.  The  tide  was  coming  up  to  him. 

They  at  once  carried  the  news  to  his  parents.  His  parents  immedi- 
atel}'  took  hides,  paints,  and  feathers  and  went  thither.  They  then 
started  a fire  there  and  put  these  into  it,  and  talked  [through  the  fire] 
to  rLlga-i-A'ndjusg.as.’’®  They  asked  to  have  him  let  out.  When  all 
the  property  was  destroyed  the  crevice  became  large  and  they  pulled 
him  out  of  it.  They  (supernatural  beings)  started  to  take  him  l)ecause 
he  made  fun  of  the  ha'dja  of  I'Llga-i-A'ndjusg.as. 

After  that  they  again  went  for  birds.  Then  again,  as  soon  as  the}" 
had  plucked  the  hadja,  they  let  them  Hy  away.  They  made  fun  of 
them.  While  they  were  going  along  the  edge  of  a cliff  Lg.aklia'o  fell 
down.  And  he  fell  from  the  elitf.  When  he  was  caught  halfway 
down  they  told  him  not  to  move.  But  still  he  did  move,  and  fell  again. 
That  time  he  was  smashed  to  pieces  below. 

'riien,  when  the  childi'en  went  home,  his  father  told  them  not  to 
enter  their  houses.  At  once  the  parents  of  the  children  gave  him 
pro]ierty.  'Fhey  paid  him  many  moose  skins.  They  then  set  him 
(i.  e.,  his  l)ody)  up  there.  'Lhey  made  four  posts  for  his  grave. It 
is  the  one  on  [a  post  of]  which  there  is  a tree.  After  that  boys  stopped 
playing  with  boys  of  Those-born-at-Skedans,  because  they  had  paid 
for  this  injury.®’ 

Before  that  a woman  of  Those-born-at-Skedans  became,  a shaman. 
When  she  began  to  perform  she  told  her  father  to  tie  a dancing  skirt 
upon  her.  Her  father  did  so.  The  supernatural  power  spoke  to  her. 
He  promised  her  ten  whales. 

After  she  had  fasted  for  a while  she  went  out,  and  something  made 
a noise  near  by,  such  as  a person  makes  between  his  lips.  When  she 
looked  toward  the  noise  she  saw  some  mussels.  Those  were  the  souls 
of  whales.  She  said  they  were  going  to  be  in  Skedans  creek.  After 
ten  nights  had  passed  they  went  to  look.  Whales  floated  there. 
There  was  a row  of  them.  They  found  ten  whales  in  the  creek. 
Even  at  this  day  their  vertebriu  are  to  be  seen  there. 

They  said  something  against  a supernatural  power  which  was  walk- 
ing on  the  seaweed  [on  an  island  owned  by  Those-born-at-Skedans]. 
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wag. All.  Ga'-iL.u  I'sin  g-.ayuwa'-i  ga  l!  ki'lskit.  Ega-i  ga  I'siii  e! 
ki'lskit. 

Ga'-i.stA  1’  g.o'ng.a  klotwfi'lasi  gien  1a  si'lg.a  G.oa'ldao  nag.ea'lag.Aii. 
Ga'-iE.u  Lg.aklia'o  1a  qe'gag.Aii.  Ga'-iE.uhao  Gwai'yA  g.a  e{  xaona- 
I'nsg.aiyag.Aii.  Ga'-iguhao  e g.fi'xa  1a  tcIag.A'nlinasi.  Gie'iihao  e! 
qloa'ldax.idag.Aiii.  Ga'-iL.u  hadjiga'-i  e!  E.'iElxa  Efi'guda  e!  gada'si 
at  e!  nA'fix.i.sg.alAfigil'nag.An. 

e!  Lsdadja'gadAfi  qa'-f-odi  I'ldga-i-A'ndjusg.as  g.a  e!  qlo'sklax.una'ili- 
gaivag.Aii.  Ga-iE.u'hao  iiAfi  idadanii'  g.ei  Lg.aklia'o  e!  x.idato!ai'3Ti- 
g.Aii.  idkliwa'-i  1a  kitx.uiiA'nsi  kliiil  g.axaga'-i  gi  la  isdag.A'ndi 
(ja'iidi  r qax.uii'lg.aElxayvas.  L’  (ja'd]’!  ga  qloqla'-isgidag.Aii.  La  g.a 
gA-iklai'vag.An. 

Gafiaxa'nhao  T ^^a'g.alAfi  gi  l!  ki'ndaij’ag. ah.  GafiaxA'iihao  jTi'g.alAii 
qletqlfi'mal  at  xa'-idA-ina'sg.a  wai'gien  ItA'ng.o  isda'si  gien  g.a  e! 
gAiilg.ahi'nag.An.  L.u'hao  gu  e!  tclanu'g.adasi  gien  \va  g.ei  a'si  e! 
.si.sg.a'.si  Ea'guda  I'Elga-i-A'ndjusg.as  g.a  e!  kilgulga'iiag.An.  La  e! 
qa'x.ulxaL.  Gl'iiaga'-ixAii  ha'-ilusg.aga-i  E.u  Ela'dana-i  jTi'xalsi  gien 
g.e'istA  1a  l!  dAMElstai'^’ag.Aiii.  I'Elga-i-A'ndjusg.as  hadjiga'-i  at  la 
iiA'iix.isg.alAfiAsi  tia'g.a  1a  gi  stalA'ilx.idag.An. 

Ga'-LstAhao  I'sin  l!  Elx.itgai'yag.Aii.  Ga-iE.u'  I'sin  hadjiga'-i  e! 
gada'.si  Ea'guda  e!  iia'lgalAnsg.adaga'fiag.Ani.  Ga'-iE.u  ga  e!  sl'kha- 
gafiag.Aui.  NaiI  stala'-i  qo'lgutE!  gAndalg.A'ndixAn  Lg.aklia'o  E.tlAl- 
dai'3Tig.An.  L.u'hao  sta'la-i  gu'.stA  1’  E.g.awai'ag.Aii.  TaL.dju'  1’ 
E.hnaga'-i  e.u  gAin  1a  e!  hi'klAuxalgAiiAS.  TlA'lgi  xau  1a  hi'ldAiia-i  e.u 
I'.sin  r E.'goe-lg.ai'yag.Aii.  Ga'-iE.uhao  xe'da  la  g.ei  g.atkii'j-ag.Au. 

Ga'-iE.u  g.axaga'-i  gAndax.ida'-i  E.u  T g.o'ng.a  gAin  gA'ndalElxa- 
xAlg.ii'nag.AiE  GanaxA'nhao  E.u'hao  g.axaga'-i  j'a'g.alAil  PE'skuElxa- 
x.idag.An.  Tcli'sgu  qoan  e!  wa'kii^^ag.An.  Ga'-iE.uhao  gu  1’  e!  tcli'.s- 
hiagag.AiE  L’  xfi'da  Ifi'g.a  e!  Igl'stAiisindai'jnig.An.  IlaoxA'nhao  gu 
haH  u'ngu  fja'-it  gia'gAfi  gu  i'djin.  Ga'-istA  hao  Ean  Q!o'na-qe'g.awa-i 
at  E g.a'xa  nAnx.idfi'g.Aii  e!  walai'^’ag.An  g.aga'n  a. 

Ku'ng.AstAhao  iiAfi  Q!o'na-qe'g.ao  dji'daga  .sg.a'g.adag.An. 
La'liao  .sg.ii'g.ax.idies  gien  xa'dAti  gi'ng.an  gAntc!ilg.a'giga-i  1a 
kiudji'skitxalag.Aii.  Gaiia'xAnhao  1’  xil'tg.a  waga'hag.Aii.  Sg.a'na 
hao  1a  gi  sfi'wag.Aii.  Kun  Ea'al  gl  1a  ki'nffuo-anaw.Aii. 

L'  qla-isa'ldi  qa'odi  1’  qax.ua'lg.aga-i  e.u  la  g.ei  gl'na 
klutEu'i.daivag.Aii.  Gl  1a  qexaga'-i  E.u  ta'xao  1a  qea'nag.Aiii.  A'hao 
kuna'-i  g.a'landa-i  Tdjfi'g.An.  Lg.a-i-g.A'iiE  a-i  (lali'Ag.ci  I'sga.san  1a 
sa'wag.Aii.  Gafia'xAiihao  g.ala'-i  Ea'alg.ea'lga-i  E.u  e!  qea'figagasi. 
Wa  g.ei  kuna'-i  g.ei  E.'gllaiidalag.Ani.  Ga-iE.gilaiida'lag.Ani.  Ku'na-i 
iji'al  g.A'nE.a-i  qall'g.a  e!  qi'nstah’ag.Ani.  llaoxA'nhao  wa  g.ei 
qa'inaqainiga-i  eI  (jingA'iigAn. 

Sg.a'na  i'sin  1a  ki'kUsg.awan  wAiisu'gAh,  .sqe'ua-g.ea'lafi  WAiisu'ga. 
GaatxA'n  Gutkwa'-ida  g.ei  liAn  iiAn  suqatela's.  “ I)al([!a'-ilgA}gin  gut 
iiAfi  qag.o'nga,  auwi)'!!',  auwiya',”  hAii  1’  si'wus.  Gie'nhao  1’  iiax.ua'las 
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One  day  a certain  person  entered  Gutkwil'-ida  and  said:  “Some  one  is 
walking  about  on  Island-that-tnrns-abont-with-the-tide.”®“  She  then 
went  out  and  called  toward  it:  “Who  is  it  on  that  island,  A'wiya 
kuda'lJa.”"’  Then,  they  launched  a canoe  quickly,  and  went  over  to 
look.  There  was  nothing  on  it  to  he  seen.  And  when  they  got 
hack  they  wept  much  in  Gutkwa'-ida.''^  She  had  spoken  against  the 
supernatural  being.  She  died. 

This  was  told  by  tlie  best  story-teller  in  Skidegate,  himself  a member  of  that 
family.  It  was  that  division  to  which  the  town  chief  of  Klo.o  belonged,  and  was 
reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  Eagle  families  on  the  islands.  Part  of  the 
family  lived  at  Skedans,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  itself,  the  town 
chief  of  that  ]>lace  was  generally  father  of  the  town  chief  of  Kloo,  who  therefore 
lived  at  Skedans  before  assuming  his  position  at  Kloo  itself. 

At  was  built  upon  a steej)  hillside  on  Louise  island. 

Ki'lsLas,  “chief.”  He  was  chief  of  Those-born-at-Q:Vgials. 

•'’Literally,  “ a knife  that  02>ens  its  mouth.”  This  statement  i)laces  the  date  of  the 
story  subsequent  to  white  contact. 

* A salmon  creek. 

^See  the  story  of  Big-tail,  note  16. 

’’They  claimed  the  sea  water  as  Idood  money  for  the  death  of  a member  of  their 
family,  the  cause  of  that  death  having  been  sunk  in  it  and  it  being  the  home  of 
Pestilence. 

Again,  this  was  because  their  chief  had  been  killed  in  that  country  and  his  death 
might  have  been  due  to  one  of  the  supernatural  beings  inhabiting  it. 

® A division  of  Those-born-at-Skedans  of  low  social  rank. 

” Wa'n.Ag.Aii  being  town  chief  of  Flat-slope  town. 

Another  name  for  Those-born-at-tja^gials,  the  ruling  family  of  Skedans. 

” A chief  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.  The  name  means  something  like  “ property 
sounding.” 

Skedans  bay. 

’’’That  is,  they  pay  blood  money  for  his  death  instead  of  surrendering  the  inlets  or 
salmon  creeks  so  named.  G. aliens  and  Qa'na  are  the  inlets  referred  to  above. 

’* *I  am  not  absolutely  sure  of  the  correctness  of  this  translation  of  Tlaogwa^g.anat. 

’^The  Eagle  family  (.>f  Cumshewa,  a town  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Cumshewa 
inlet,  near  its  mouth. 

’’’Still  another  time,  for  the  death  of  their  kinswoman. 

’’Said  to  be  a Tsimshian  word.  It  was  one  of  the  favorite  names  of  the  chiefs  of 
Kloo. 
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w-ien  gl  1a  ki'ngiisg.asi,  “Gl'sto  Lgu  isLclju'gAn  ri'wi\Ti  kuda'lla.” 
L.u'hao  Lu  I'sin  l!  qlii'dagias  gieu  l!  qin3’a'na.si.  Gaiu  gl'na  gut 
g.alga'gAUAS.  Gien  wa  stA  i'sg.ogila-i  l.u  Gutkwa'ida  g.a  l!  sg.a'-i- 
ga^vuAiiAs.  Sg.a'na  hao  1a  ki'ldadjau  wAnsu'ga.  L’  klotwii'lag.Aii. 

Hao  L ku'ndju. 

Very  likely  this  should  be,  when  given  at  length,  Gut-qwe'g.a-ga-xe^gAiis, 
‘•[IIouse]-upon-which-the-clouds-thunder.”  At  any  rate,  the  house  of  one  of  the 
town  chiefs  of  Skedans  was  so  called. 

A Raven  family  of  Kloo,  descended  from  the  Raven  families  of  the  west  coast. 

Big  Low  island. 

Name  of  a cape. 

An  island. 

-^Various  sea  creatures,  whether  fabulous  or  not  I do  not  know.  The  Tcla'g.Aii 
S(jlagida-i  are  said  to  be  long  sea  animals  that  roll  themselves  up  and  unroll  on  the 
water. 

A creature  resembling  a porpoise,  except  that  it  has  large  dorsal  tins. 

“These  words  are  said  to  have  signified  that  his  wife  was  unfaithful  to  him. 
When  this  happened  to  a man  he  Avould  be  unlucky,  perhaps  losing  his  life  in 
hunting  or  war. 

-®A  young  sea  otter. 

Skincuttle  bay. 

Between  Copper  bay  and  Cumshewa  point. 

“.As  chief  of  Skedans. 

“This  bird  burrows  to  lay  its  eggs,  except  in  rocky  places.  It  was  much  hunted 
by  the  Ilaida  with  torches. 

■”  A point  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  larger  Low  island. 

“ This  creature  is  probably  something  like  a chiton. 

“The  “Old-woman-under-the-fire  ” usually  carried  messages  from  men  to  the 
supernatural  beings. 

“ That  is,  the  box  in  which  his  body  was  placed  was  supported  by  four  posts. 

“ The  story-teller  affirmed  that,  when  he  was  young,  children  of  other  families  did 
not  want  to  play  with  him  for  the  same  reason. 

“One  of  the  Skedans  islands.  See  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving, 
Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,  note  35. 

“ An  exclamation  of  astonishment  used  when  something  happens  suddenly. 
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A Story  Tolu  to  Accompany  Bear  Songs 

[Told  bj'  Job  Moody  of  the  Witch  people] 

A man  began  to  set  deadfalls.  His  son  was  always  with  him. 
Whenever  he  went  out  to  see  them  he  found  that  in  some  way  or 
another  they  had  got  away  from  the  deadfalls.  And  he  now  became 
angiy.  He  became  angiw  with  himself  because  he  could  not  get  the 
black  bears.  Now  he  began  fasting. 

After  eight  nights  had  passed  he  became  weak.  In  the  ninth  night 
his  son  lay  by  him,  and  some  time  before  daylight  he  pushed  ag’ainst 
his  father  with  his  feet.  Then  his  father  did  not  move,  and  he  looked 
at  his  father.  He  was  already  dead.  He  saw  foam  piled  up  in  front 
of  his  mouth. 

Now,  although  his  father  was  dead,  he  went  to  see  his  father’s  dead- 
falls. There  was  one  in  the  iirst  deadfall  he  looked  into.  Then  he 
pulled  the  bear  out  of  the  deadfall.  He  laid  it  face  up  to  skin  it. 
Now,  when  he  took  his  knife  the  bear’s  body  began  to  sing  through 
him: 

Cliiefy  chief  [that  I am],  be  careful  how  you  pull  your  grandfather  around. 

Be  careful  how  you  pull  around  your  grandfather  as  you  sit  Ireside  him. 

I am  too  much  of  a boy  for  you  (i.  e.,  too  old).  Chief,  chief  [that  I am]. 

After  he  had  skinned  it  he  looked  at  one  (a  deadfall)  farther  inland. 
One  also  lay  in  that.  He  pulled  it  out  to  skin  it.  Now  he  took  his 
knife.  [It  then  sang  through  him]: 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  I am  already  far  away. 

At  the  cliff,  coming  from  my  passage  through  the  mountains,^  I hold  up  my 
head  grandly. 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  I am  already  far  away  from  it. 

From  my  blue  mountain  I am  now  far  away. 

On  the  island  1 travel,  le<l  about  proudly.  From  it  I am  far  away.  Chief, 
chief  [that  I am]. 

He  started  for  one  still  farther  inland.  One  was  also  in  that.  He 
pulled  it  out.  When  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  knife  to  skin  it,  that  one 
also  sang  through  him: 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  the}'  say  [that  I have]  green  mountains. 

They  say  that  I went  into  the  creek  I own  which  stretches  its  length  afar.® 
Chief,  chief  [that  I am]. 

His  younger  brother  having  disappeared,  Marten  traveled  around 
this  island  rapidly.*  He  then  heard  people  singing  [these  songs]. 
And  he  sent  word  back  quickly.  He  said:  “The  human  beings  have 
alread}'  finished  singing.”  He  immediately  turned  his  marten  skin 
upside  doTvn  and  held  his  beating  stick  to  dance  for  his  younger 
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A Stoky  Told  to  Acco^ipany  Bear  Songs 

Nau  I'Hiia  hiU)  sqri'badax.idao-.Au.  L'  gl'to-.a  I'lina  1a  gd  L.'dadja- 
p-.Aii.  Uie'dhao  T daotlaga'ngas  kliiil  la'g.a  sqa'})aga-i  Ifi'g.a  LgnxA'ii  + 
ga  I'.sdagAfia.'!.  Gio'iihao  uio'dhao  1’  stlexag.ia'lag.Aii.  GiO/nhao  q!e- 
nA'ii  hao  T .stle'xag.ia'lag.An  tana'-i  g.ado'  1a  g.etsgia'si  g.aga'n  A. 
Gie'dhao  agA'fi  la  g.e'idax.idag-.Aii. 

La  gi  g.a'la-i  tita'nsiilxag.ea'lga-i  l.u  T qada'og.a'xag.ia'lag.Aii. 
(La'la-i  Laali'ngTsg.oa'nsingao  g.ala'-i'g.a  1’  gl'tg.a  la  at  ta'-idai3'ag.An, 
glen  si'ngaL.an  stA  g.adjl'ifiag.ela-i  l.u  g.o'ng.afi  1a  Lg.ada'nag.Au. 
Gipii  gAiii  r g.o'Hg.a  hiklAg.A'n.s  gieu  XA'figustA  u 1a  qea'uagAii. 
1/  g.o'ng.a  LL.u'xAu  klotwa'las.  XetAg.e'istA  sqol  (jla'-idjuLlxadies 
1a  (|ca'nag.An. 

rie'dhao  g.d'fig.aii  klotula'gas  sklia'xAn  g.O'ng.ang.a  sqabaga'-i  1a 
(jingai'vag.Aiii.  I'ie'dhao  yqa'ba  1a  (loiiLfi'ganas  g.a  XAii  uAu  g.a 
qla'dag.adai'yag.Aii.  Lie'dhao  sqa'baga-i  g.e'istA  tfi'na-i  1a  dAfiL.stai'- 
yag.ani.  Uie'dhao  V Listaga'-i  g.Aii  xA'fiagi  1a  la  dag.ag.a'wag.Aii. 
rie'dhao  sqawa'-i  la  g.Au  1a  qagl'ga-i  l.u  ta'na-i  klo'da  la  g.ei 
.sg.al.\'nLlxax.idai3’ag.An. 

I : I :”0'hoha  ha'lfx.ia'a:  ] gu'stAla.sxa'ii  la  tci'nau  dAnL.g.6'.skinAn. 

Chief  (in  bear  be  careful  your  [you]  pull  around, 

language)  grandfather 

“Gu'.stAlasxa'n  la  tcriiAii  g.eiL.g.d'sginAii, 

Be  careful  your  [you]  pull  him  around 

grandfather  sitting  be.side  him. 

Dau  w.a  dl  g.axa' g.e'ida,;  i | :o  hall'Ix.iea:  | j :a  hall'x.ias:  | 

You  for  I am  too  much  of  a chief  chief 

boy 

[A  hall'x.ia.s  was  sometimes  replaced  In-  Suwaye'.] 

Uie'dhao  1a  la  Lstagl'ga-i  L.u  didAx.u'stA  laiia'  i'.sin  1a  (jea'ngag.eala- 
g.Aii.  La  g.a  I'.sifi  iiAfi  L.'g.odi  la  e'.sifi  idstaga'-i  g.Au  1a  dAnL.stai'3"a- 
g.AP.  Uie'dhtio  s(jawa'-i  la  g.Aii  1a  g.agl'gag.Au. 

:”A  hall'x.ias  sa'hrihai3'e, : | | :ha  .stA  dT  gai'xaiiglwafi:  | 

Chief  from  I am  already  far  away 

i.dag.a'oxe'lagAu  stA  .stAls  gu  1 A'udjudala-i  | :a  hiill'x.ias:  | 

My  pa.s«age  through  from  cliff  at  I hold  up  my  head  chief 

the  mountains  greatly 

A'hao  stA  di  (jlaixa'gTwaii  r.dag.a'o  g.d'lg.tilg. a'u  stA 

Now  from  I am  far  away  my  mountain  blue  from 

A'hiio  stA  dl  ciIaixagT'wau  gwa-is  gut  1 A'ndjudala-i  | :ha  stA  di 

Sow  from  1 am  far  away  island  upon  I travel  about  from  I 

proudly 

(jlaixa'giwau:  j | diall'x.ias.:  I 

am  far  away  chief. 

Ilao  T'sTm  (II'cIa  iiaiT  Tdja'.s  g.a  1a  (la'x.iagtl.  La  g.ii  T'.sfn  ham  ga 
(lladag.a'di.  I>ii  T'sTn  wji  g.e'istA  1a  dAnr..'stAL!xii.  L;i  T'sin  i,Istaga'-i 
g.AU  stjawii'-i  1a  qagl'gji-i  r,.u  la  I'sTfi  la  g.ei  .sg.alA'nidxa. 
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brother.  And  the}'  now  made  the  words  of  the  songs  we  are  singing. 
Then  he  acted  as  if  he  were  choked.  They  then  said:  “(to  and  get 
the  chief.”  And  they  held  him  up.  Marten  was  Black-bear’s  elder 
lirother. 

One  fall  both  had  been  gathering  salmon,  and  he  said  to  Black-bear: 
“Younger  brother,  stand  in  the  creek  downstream.  I will  stand 
above  in  the  creek.  I will  float  down  to  you  the  bodies  of  those  I 
kill.” 

They  did  it  at  once,  and  his  younger  brother,  Black-bear,  went 
into  the  creek  below  and  stood  there.  Now,  as  soon  as  Marten  got 
into  the  creek  above  he  floated  one  down,  and  his  younger  brother 
below  threw  it  out. 

He  was  at  some  distance  from  where  they  lived.  After  he  had 
been  gone  for  some  time  he  came  in  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  as 
he  caressed  his  children  he  said:  “Fresh  salmon,  my  daughter,  fresh 
.salmon.”  Now,  she  went  out  to  get  them  and  saw  nothing.  Then 
she  came  in  and  said  to  her  father:  “Father,  1 saw  nothing  there.” 
And  he  said  to  his  daughter:  “They  lie  just  outside,  my  daughter.” 
Now,  she  again  went  out.  Again  she  could  not  And  them.  “ Father, 
only  gills  [with  entrails  attached]  lie  outside.”  “Those  are  the 
things,  my  daughter.”  She  then  brought  them  in  and  roasted  them. 
And  he  went  opposite  to  where  they  were  being  cooked  and  said: 
“[Give  me]  the  milt  of  a salmon.”'' 

lie  (the  huntei’)  then  went  up  to  one  farther  inland.  When  he 
came  in  sight  of  it  one  also  lay  in  that.  He  pulled  it  out.  Now,  when 
he  took  his  knife  they  also  sang  through  him: 

Chief,  cliief  [that  I am], 

When  the  sun  rises  I start  traveling  about. 

[Now]  1 am  lying  under  the  deadfall.  Chief,  chief  [that  I am]. 

When  he  had  gone  farther  back  he  came  to  still  another  in  a dead- 
fall. He  also  pulled  that  out.  When  he  took  out  his  knife  that  also 
sang  through  him: 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  my  power  is  all  taken  away. 

My  power  is  all  taken  away. 

Chief,  chief  [that  I am],  my  power  is  all  taken  away. 

My  jjower  is  all  taken  away.  Chief,  chief  [that  1 am]. 

After  he  had  sung  this  .song  through  he  went  still  farther  up.  One 
lay  in  that  also.  He  pulled  it  out.  When  he  began  to  skin  it  it  began 
to  sing  as  before: 

Cliief,  chief,  whither  <lid  my  great  brother®  wander  proudly? 

My  mind  shakes  as  1 go  about.  Chief,  chief. 
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;Halix.ia'a  ha  a halix.ie':  | Ldag'.a'o-g.Aii  g.oig.a'lafi  su  g.AiiL.g.a'n 

Chief  chief  my  mountain  green  they  my  creek 

say 

hao  x.ie'nlg.Aidalan  su  g.a  A'ng.a  1 L.'gisLi  halix.ia'il  halisu'j^e. 

flowingalong in  along  they  In  mine  I went  chief, 

stream  say 

(L’  daog.A'ng.a  gaosg.oa'iiAnAS  gie'nhao  asi  gwai'ya-i  g.ada'oxa 
K!ux.ugina'gits  g.a'-idAUAn  WAusu'ga.  Gie'nhao  Lgii  Lga-i  g.a  xAn  l! 
xa'-idAg.a  ga  su'diesi  1a  gudA'iiAsi.  Gie'nhao  silgia'n  F ki'ndganan 
wAnsu'ga.  Gien  liAn  F si'wu.s  “Xa'-iL.a  xfi'-idAg.a-i  Lla  sfgaiya-i 
g.eiigldai'yagAn.’’  Gafia'xAnhao  k!ux.ua'-i  sa'’gui  A'fig.a  1a  klig.a'- 
g.eildasi  gien  t!a'sk!ia-i  1a  sqlagl'gAn  wAnsu'gAti  da'og.AnAn  gi  si'gia 
g.An  A.  Gien  uied  sg.alA'n  ga  tlalA'n  su'ugAfi  l!  gia''govinas.  Gie'nhao 
F x.a'ldax.idAiiAn  ^YAnsu'ga.  Gien  hAn  1a  l!  su'dag.Aii  wAnsu'ga, 
“I'nlga-i  Ja  dao.’’  Gien  g.ei  1a  l!  sqatgia'+xA'ngwah. 

Klu'x.u  hao  tfln  g.An  klwai'vAfi  wAnsu'ga.  TIa'nutgagas  gie'nhao 
sti'nxAn  tcl'na  gl  la  liA'lxag.ogAu  WAnsu'ga.  GiC'u  hAn  tan  1a 
su'dagAnAn  WAnsu'ga  “D5'na-i  tla'x.ua  la  g.AuL.a'-i  g.a  gia'gAfiAn. 
La  e'sin  sia'  g.AUL.a'-i  g.a  gia'gAhasi.  Tcl'na-i  1a  Lida'  hao  dAn  g.a 
klo'da  1a  da'lx.unAutlalda'asan.” 

Gaha'xAn  1a  g.etg.oa'si  gien  tan  daog.ana'gas  g.Ann.a'-i  g.a  xe'da 
L.'lagi  gien  gu  1a  giagA'hgiAgAn.  K!ux.ua'-i  e'sin  sa  hitlAg.A'n  g.An- 
L.a'-i  g.ei  1a  L.lagia'  atxA'n  F da'lL.las  gien  F daog.A'ng.a  tla'x.ua  F 
klatagi'lgAnas. 

Naxii'ng.oas  stA  hao  1a  Idja'nan  wAnsu'ga.  L’  gaodjT'itiagas  stA 
dja'g.Afi  at  gitg.alA'n  gu  1a  qatcla's  gien  gitg.alA'ii  g.a  1a  klu'g.adics 
gu  la  sil'daganag.An;  “ G.a'oL.lin  djat  Iqen,  g.a'oL.liii.”  Uie'dhao  1a 
la  daogoa''ga  gien  gAin  gl'na  gut  qlalga'gAilas.  Gien  F qatcla's  gien 
xadA'n  gi  lA  suuda'si:  “ Ha'da-i,  gAm  gl'na  gut  tilalg.A'figa.”  Gitui  liAn 
la  e'sin  gl'tg.Ah  su'udas  “Kia  axA'nhao  xa'g.odigAtii,  djat  Iqen.” 
Uie'dhao  i'sin  g.a  1a  qa'x.ul.  I'sin  gl  1a  qi'nskiasi.  “Ha'da-i,  djixu'l 
sg.u'nhao  kia  xa'g.odiga.”  “Hao  I'djin,  djat  Iqen.”  Gien  la  xa'sL- 
tclasi  gien  kldjia'osi.  Gien  wa'g.alAfia-i  xA'nlgui  1a  g.a'dAsi  gien  hAn 
F .sl'wus  “Ga-i  g.e'istA  qladjil'wa-i  djat  Iqen.”) 

Gien  didAx.u'stA  la'na  g.a  e'.sin  1a  qa'-il.  La  g.An  1a  g.atqea'.sgida-i 
i-.u  1a  g.a  i'.sin  riAn  L.'g.odi.  La  e'sin  1a  dAfiL.'stA  uied  la  g.An  i'sin 
.stjfi'wa-i  1a  g.agl'ga-i  L.u  la  g.ei  i'.sin  1a  .sg.aU'iiLlxa. 

I : “ Ha  la  ye  he  ha  la  hala'fi  ha  la  ya  ha  Isi  ha  li  ha  I diali'x.iesi:  I 

chief, 

I hali  :x.ie'.sahalan:  | : | Ha  ha  djigwi's  hao  ({ag.a'-i  stA  ga  hagu'thao 

chief  sun  rises  then  iibout 

I (la'sgutglgie'nhrisxe'txadi  L.g  a'ogwafi.  Hala'yi  he}^!  | diall'x.iiis. : | 

start  I trav-  <lca<l  falls  tinfler  I am  lyiiiK  about.  ' ' chief. 

elin? 

(ia'-istA  didAx.iii'  1a  qa-ila'-i  gu  i'.sin  iiAii  gii  ((a'dagadi.  La  e'sin 
1a  dAni..'stA.  La  g.An  stjawa'-i  1a  g.agT'ga-i  l.u  i'.sin  la  g.ei  1a 
sg.aU'ni.Ixa. 
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When  he  went  up  from  that  place  he  came  to  where  another  was 
caught.  He  pulled  it  out.  This  was  the  seventh.  When  he  again 
took  his  knife  it  began  singing  as  before: 

Chief,  chief,  tell  me  where  he  fell.’  I do  not  know  the  place.  Chief,  chief, 
chief. 

That  da}"  he  took  out  ten  black  bears.  But  his  father  died  of  thirst. 

Ten  black  bears  were  taken  in  the  deadfalls,  and  each  of  these  sang  a song  through 
the  mouth  of  the  human  being.  My  informant,  however,  knew  only  seven  of  these. 


’ The  word  for  chief  used  here,  HalEx.ias,  is  supposed  to  be  that  employed  by 
the  Black-bear  people  or  perhaps  generally  by  the  supernatural  beings.  It  is  used 
as  a refrain  and  often  is  repeated  many  more  times  than  I have  represented. 

^ The  black  bears  are  supposed  to  have  had  a trail  from  one  end  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  islands  to  the  other,  and  back  of  Tasoo  harbor  there  was  supposed  to  be  a 
hole  in  the  mountains  through  which  they  passed. 

* Referring  to  the  episode  narrated  just  below. 

^ Explains  the  reference  in  the  last  song.  The  first  part  of  this  episode  tells  how 
Marten  danced  for  his  younger  brother  Black-bear,  who  was  being  killed  in  the  dead- 
fall, and  sang  the  same  songs  that  came  out  through  the  hunter;  the  remainder  goes 
back  farther  to  explain  the  words  of  the  last  songs.  Either  Black-bear  left  none  of 
the  salmon  but  the  worthless  parts  for  Marten  to  carry  home  or  Marten  ate  them 
himself. 

* See  the  story  of  The-one-abandoned-for-eating-the-flipper-of-a-hair-seal,  note  3. 
The  word  translated  “gills”  (djixiEl)  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Marten  language. 

The  bear’s  sister  is  supposed  to  sing  this. 

' Probably  also  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  bear’s  sister. 
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I : I :“Ha  e+lix.ia  ; | hele  : | | : dl  gut  gi'idjiwa-i  ga 

Chief.  my  bravery,  strength,  etc., 

(repeated  four  times) 

qi'nx.it-hatlA'lgan.  : ] | ; ha  e+llx.ia:  [ 

is  all  taken  away.  chief. 

(repeated  five  times) 

I : Dl  gut  gl'Hjiwa-i  ga  qinx.it-hatlA'lgan:  | hallx.iasawa-i+ 

>Iy  power  is  all  taken  away.  chief, 

I : hall'x.ias. : | 

chief.  • 

A'ni.s  sg.ti'lAfia-i  ga  1a  sugl'ga-i  l.u  I'sin  didAx.ui'  1a  qa'-il.  La  g.a 
I'sip  uau  L.'g.odi.  La  e'sin  1a  dAfiL.'stA.  La  la  L.'stAx.idia'-i  l.u 
algWA'nxAU  r sg.alA'nx.idi. 

I ;‘*HalTx.ia  ha  ha  ha  ha:  [ gidja'x.ui  gi'hao  di  da'ga  qo'naiya-i 

Chief,  which  way  my  brother  great 

f|aA'ndju+dal  he  le. 

proudly  travels  about 

Dl  qlii'uAlg.a  g.a  hi'ldAuda'lgAn.  | : Hallx.ia  ha  ha  ha  ha  : | 

My  mind  in  while  I go  around  is  Chief. 

shaking.  (repeated  three  times) 

I iHalr.xias. : | 

Chief. 

(recited) 

Ga'-istA  e'.>jin  dl'tgi  1a  qa-ila'-i  l.u  I'sih  tan  xAn  ga  qladaga'dies. 
Gien  1a  la  dA'nL..sta.s,  La  dA'nat  dji'guaga-g.eih  I'sin  la  g.An 
sqawa'-i  1a  g.agl'ga-i  L.u  algwA'nxAn  V sg.alA'nx.idi. 

I : “ Hallx.iase  e:  | gldiax.ui'gl+kugwaiya  da'og.o  si'la-i  ga'odian  a 

Chief,  which  way  [did  hej  fall  for  the  absent  from 

(repeated  six  or  seven  times)  (where)  place  (or  is  wanting) 

I illallx. ia.se  e:  | | :Halix.ias. : | 

Chief.  Chief. 

(repeated  four  times,  (recited) 

voice  falling  at  the  end) 

Ta'na-i  La'alao  \va  g.e'igi  1a  iLlxai'3'ag.An.  L’  g.o'ng.a  l!a  qadao'- 
klotwa'lag.AM. 

Ilao  L g.e'idAn. 
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Fight  at  the  Town  of  Da'x.ua 

[ToM  by  Moses  McKay,  sole  survivor  of  the  Seaward-Sqoa'ladas] 

From  Da'x.  ua  Ya'’git  sent  to  Masset  inlet  for  a canoe.  He  belonged 
to  the  Seaward-Sqoa'ladas.*  He  was  town  chief  at  Da'x.ua.  After 
some  time  had  passed  they  brought  the  canoe  to  him.  Then,  although 
Ya'’git  owned  it,  while  it  was  being  brought  Sg.agA'ilo  ^ bought  the 
canoe,  his  (Ya'’git’s)  head  slave  being  then  away  fishing.®  His  (the 
slave’s)  name  was  Yu'lAn. 

He  now  came  in  from  fishing.  Then  they  said  to  him:  “Yu'lAh, 
Sg.agA'no  has  bought  the  canoe.”  He  at  once  became  angry  because 
they  had  taken  away  the  canoe  from  his  master.  Then  he  chewed 
native  tobacco.  After  that  he  tried  to  mix  calcined  shells  with  it,  but 
he  was  so  angry  he  shoved  it  outside  [of  his  mouth]  against  his  cheek. ^ 

And  at  night  he  went  to  the  place  where  the  canoe  lay.  He  then 
said:  “Are  you  awake  in  the  canoe?”  And  the  one  in  the  bow  and 
the  one  in  the  stern  replied.  “We  are,”  they  said  to  him.  And  he 
further  said  to  them:  “It  is  well  that  you  are.  They  say  that  Yu'lan 
says  that  he  is  going  to  break  up  this  canoe.” 

And  after  he  had  waited  some  time  longer,  and  it  was  midnight, 
he  went  there  again.  And  he  spoke  as  before.  And  again  they 
answered  him.  He  again  went  away. 

And  just  before  dawn,  at  the  hour  when  it  is  always  dark,  he  went 
thither  once  more.  He  again  asked:  “Are  you  awake?”  And  they  did 
not  answer  him.  He  then  struck  upon  the  bow  with  his  stone  ax,  and 
one  who  was  with  him  struck  upon  the  stern.  They  split  the  canoe 
into  pieces.  They  then  went  away  to  the  house. 

When  daylight  came  and  people  knew  that  he  had  smashed  the  canoe 
they  all  moved  at  once.  They  put  on  their  armor  to  fight  one 
another.  After  they  had  put  on  their  gorgets,  helmets,  and  hide  coats 
they  went  out  to  tight  one  another  with  spears  and  bows. 

Now,  after  they  had  fought  for  a while,  they  shot  Yu'Iau  in  one  eye 
and  put  it  out.  He  went  to  the  house.  And  after  he  had  sat  in  the 
house  for  a while  news  came  to  him:  “ Yu'lAn,  we  are  being  worsted.” 
At  once  he  again  went  out  to  tight.  And  after  he  had  begun  to  drive 
them  back  they  put  out  his  other  eye. 

He  then  crept  to  the  house.  While  he  was  creeping  along  he  fell 
into  a deep  hole  into  which  they  used  to  defecate.  Then  he  was 
creeping  into  [the  house]  all  covered  with  ordure.  And  his  master’s 
wife  said  to  him:  “Yu'lAh,  you  never  used  to  ask  how  an  affair  was 
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Fight  at  the  Town  of  Da'x.ua 

Da'x.iia  Inaga'-i  g.e'istA  hao  Ya'’git  G.ao  g-.a  lu  da''’g.ag.A'n  gi 
kifigiiga'nag.Aii.  Djax.ui'  sqoa'ladagag.An.  La'hao  Da'x.ua  Inaga'-i 
gu  Ifi'na-aog.aga'g.Aii.  Gie'nhao  ga'-istA  g.a'g.et  qa'odihao  Lua'-i  1a  gi 
e!  q Ia'-isijJxatc!ai'3'ag.  Alii.  Gie'nhao  ha'oxAii  Ya'’git  1’  da’g.a'-i  wa  g.a 
qa'gAiidixAn  Sg.agA'no  Luwa'-i  da’g.a'g.ani  ha'lgui  su'g.a  lii'g.a  iiAfi 
ku'ndjaowaga'g.ani  xao^Ti'nag.ani  .sila'-ig.a  a.  Yu'Dii  liA'nhao  1’ 
kig.ai'ag.Aii. 

L’ie'dhao  T xaoi'ntcIawag.Aii.  Gie'nhao  hAii  1a  gi  l!  sa'wag.Aii 
“Yu'lAn,  Sg.agA'no  Luwa'-i  da’'gani.”  Gana'xAiihao  1’  stlexag.ia'la- 
g.ani  V qlo'lg.A  stA  Luwa'-i  l!  da-i.sda'si  g.aga'n  a.  Gie'nhao  xa'-ida 
gu'lg.a  la  xagadjai'yag.An.  Wa  L.g.a  gwa'ga-i  1a  sLtc!a'-i  kia'^gu-stA 
Lla  tcIidA'n  1a  .sLli'nalandigoanag.An. 

Gie'nhao  si'nx.ias  gien  gia'gu  Luwa'-i  gig.odia'si  g.a  1a  qa'-idag.ani. 
Gie'nhao  hAn  1’ sa'wag.Aii:  “DalA'n  gua  Luwa'-i  gu'g.a  skia'na-igiii.” 
Gien  sqleu'x.ua  1a  gi  iiAii  a'+nas  gien  tia'ng.a  I'sin  gana'n.  “TlalA'n 
g.e'idAii”  liAn  hao  1a  gi  l!  sa'wag.Aii.  Gien  “DalA'n  g.e'idag.a-i  la'ga. 
Yii'lan  mwa'-i  g.ei  dalA'ng.a  qlatnariA'nsinA'i!  l!  su'gAn,”  hAn  hao  la 
XAii  .sii'wag.An. 

Gien  ga'-istA  1a  gu'tg.a  qa'pdi  g.al-ya'ku  la  g.ela'-i  l.u  I'sifi  g.a  1a 
qa'-idag.ani.  Gien  ku'ng.ada  1’  sa'wag.An  ganii'n  I'siii  T sa'wag.An. 
Gien  i'.sin  1a  gi  l!  kilg.ada'g.An.  Gien  I'siii  stA  1a  qiV-idag.ani. 

Gie'nhao  ga'-istA  si'ng.aL.an  kliu'stA  g.alg.agi'lgAfiAs  L.u'hao  I'sin 
g.a  1a  (la-ida'g.Aiii.  Gie'nhao  i'sin  1’  kiana'iiag.Aii:  “DalA'fi  gua  skia'- 
nadia?’'  Gie'nhao  gAiii  xA'Hgian  1a  gi  l!  sug.a'hag.Aii.  Gie'nhao 
sq!e'ux.ua  Ig.ii-idua'-i  1a  skitklu'dju  gien  1a  gi  iiAh  E.dadja'g. An  i'sin 
tia'ng.a  iiAn  skitgudjfi'wag.An.  Eua'-i  1a  skitsklii'mAlg.o.  Gie'nhao 
na  gi  .stA  1a  gA'ndax.itg.iiwag.Aii. 

rie'dhao  sing.aE.ana'-i  E.u  Euwa'-i  g.ei  1a  skitlaga'-i  g.Aii  e!  u'nsAt- 
dala'-i  e.u  tla'lg.awai'juig.Aii.  GanaxA'nhao  gutxA'nhig.a  gut  g.An  e! 
gia'-i}ai\'ag.An.  Qldg-a'gTga-i  .sqe'Madjiiia-i  k!i'tg.aglga-i  g.eilgiga'-i 
E.u'hao  tca'aE  at  tg.et  at  gut  e!  daowa'’gag.An. 

rie'dhao  gut  e!  i'sdadi  qa'+odihao  Yu'lan  xA'fie  .sg.oa'na  e!  tclidii'- 
lag.An.  rie'dhao  na  gi  1’  qa'-idag.Aii.  Gien  na  1’  q!ao-u  (ja'odi  i'sin 
Ia  giEl  kindatcIai'yag.Aii:  “Yu'lan,  e!a  idiiatla'g.o-gutg.a'ndax.idig.a.” 
GanaxA'nhao  i'sifi  1’ da'ox.idag.An.  Gie'nhao  1a  x.itstatax.itx.idai^^a'-i 
E.u  1’  XA'fie  .sg.oa'na  i'sifi  la'g.a  e!  tclida'lag.An. 

Gie'nhao  na  gi  agA'fi  1’  Ex.iuia'-idag.An.  L’  qaglg.AfiA'ndixAii  {(oa'n- 
Ig.agiA'fi  g.ei  1’  E.g.oetelai'vag.An.  (jien  1’  na'g.a-E.djus  dA'fiat  agA'fi 
1a  Ex.uqatcIai'yag.Aii.  L.fi'hao  1’  (jlo'lg.a  dja'g.a  1’  su'daij’ag.Aii: 
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started.’’  Look  at  yourself.”  “Well,  noble  woman,  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  if  I sat  below  by  the  creek.”® 

Yu'lAn  could  then  do  nothing.  And  his  friends  G.a'nqiatxa  and 
Sa'diya  passed.  They  alone  fought.  But  still  the  Seaward-sqoa'ladas 
won  the  day.’ 

Then  Sg.agA'no  and  his  family  fled  to  the  woods.  They  were  not 
then  called  Pebble-town  people.  Sg.agA'no’s  family  came  to  Pebble- 
town  and  bought  it.  And  the  Sea-otter  people*  sold  the  town.  Then 
they  had  a town  there. 

The  interest  of  this  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  tells  of  the  first  civil  disturbance 
among  the  people  of  Skidegate  inlet,  which  ultimately  led  a part  of  them  to  move  to 
the  west  coast.  This  version  was  obtained  from  the  last  survivor  of  the  Seaward- 
Sqoa'ladas.  Another,  differing  in  some  particulars,  was  obtained  in  English  from 
Wi'nats,  chief  of  the  Seaward  Gitins,  also  an  inlet  family,  and  may  be  found  in 
Publications  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  v,  part  r,  page  80.  The 
town  of  Da'x.ua  stood  just  north  of  Lawn  hill,  at  the  entrance  cf  Skidegate  inlet. 


^ One  of  the  leading  Raven  families  of  Skidegate  inlet.  See  notes  to  the  story  of  the 
House-point  families. 

^ Chief  of  the  family  afterward  known  as  Pebble-town  people  (see  below).  They 
were  originally  part  of  the  Middle-town  people. 

®Even  in  Haida  the  construction  of  this  sentence  is  awkward,  and  translation 
makes  it  worse. 
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“ Yu'lan,  gAm  gFna  g.et  ku'nlg.ala-i  gl  dil  kiii'nAng.A'ngAngin.  Gu 
da  qiii.”  *‘A  I'ldjao,  gl'na  dfi'g.Ana  tia'g.a  q!a'o-uwa-i  ganil'n  Eguag.e 
da'ogus.” 

Gie'nbao  gAiii  Lgu  g.e'itlina-i  Yu'lan  g.An  qea'ng.agag.An.  Gie'nhao 
1’  djl'gin  G.a'nqiatxa  qa  wai'gien  Sadiya'  e'sin.  Ga-i  sg.u'nxAnhao 
g.aga'lau  isdadai'yag.Aiii.  Skia'xAnhao  Djax.ui'-sqoa'ladaga.i  gui  ga-i 
g.e'igi  qaya'lag.ani. 

Gie'nhao  Sg.ag.A'no  gwai'giagAiiAii  dA'hat  gA'nstaiyag.An.  Gaoi 
xAn  wa'E.u  Lg.a'xet-gu-la'nas  hAn  l!  kig.adaga'nag.Ani.  Gie'nhao 
Lg.a'xet  Inaga'-i  gi  Sg.ag.A'fiogana  wa'daxaLlxaiyiig.An.  Gie'nhao 
Qoga'nas  Inaga'-i  at  gie'taga'g.Ani.  Gie'nhao  gu  1a  lanadag.eiig.a'- 
wag.An. 

* His  anger  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  control  his  arm. 

^ Because  he  was  always  ready  for  a fight. 

®That  is,  “as  if  I were  away.”  The  woman  taunts  him  that  he  who  w'as  always 
foremost  in  fighting  should  be  in  that  condition,  and  he  replies  that  the  warriors 
succeed  better  when  he  is  along  than  when  he  is  away. 

’ According  to  another  informant  the  Pebble-town  people  won,  but  fled  to  the 
woods  for  fear  of  the  blood  vengeance  sure  to  follow.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
mistake. 

®See  notes  to  the  story  of  He-who-travels-behind-us. 
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War  between  the  West  Coast  Haida  and  the  Tlingit 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-GUi'ns] 

The  Tlingit  destroyed  Those-born-at-Stasaos^  in  Skideg^ate  channel. 
For  that  reason  ten  canoes  went  to  war  from  Gu'dAl,^  and  three  canoes 
of  us  came  apart  from  the  rest  [when  we  were]  among  the  Tlingit. 
Then  they  (the  others)  plundered.  They  destroyed  a fort.  On  that 
account  they  had  many  slaves. 

Then  we  landed  on  a tine  beach,  not  knowing  where  the  Tlingit 
lived,  and  we  started  a tire.  We  acted  as  if  we  were  visitors.  And 
after  we  had  had  a big  tire  there  for  some  time  seven  Tlingit  came  to 
us  in  a canoe.  The}"  asked  us:  “What  warriors  are  these?”  Then 
SkA'ngwai’s  father  said:  “We  are  not  warriors.  W e come  to  buy  food 
of  3"ou.”  And  they  said:  “No;  you  are  warriors.”  Then  we  denied 
it.  We  told  them  to  come  near  shore,  and  they  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  inlet. 

And  after  he  (one  of  them)  had  talked  for  a while,  he  said:  “Get 
[into]  the  canoe.  1 do  not  understand  their  pronunciation.”^  As  soon 
as  they  got  [into]  the  canoe  they  went  otf  in  fright.  Then  we  pursued. 
[The  other  canoes]  shot  at  them,  one  from  each  side,  and  we  were 
behind.  And  after  we  had  shot  for  a while  we  upset  them  near  an 
island.  One  whom  we  had  shot  lay  there,  having  fallen  out  into  the 
water.  Then  XA'iixogutg.as*  and  his  brothers  started  to  get  out  to 
tight,  and  I stopped  them. 

After  that  we  went  away  and  started  across  [to  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands].  The  wind  blew  strong  from  the  north.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  a great  wind  arose.  The  canoe  was  split.  I nailed  the  parts 
together  with  some  staples  I had.  We  also  tied  ropes  round  the  canoe. 
Some  of  us  cried  from  fright.  We  thought  the  other  canoes  had  cap- 
sized. This  was  the  first  time  I experienced  a strong  wind  since  I was 
grown. 

At  daybreak  we  were  in  front  of  Paint  mountain.®  And  after  we 
had  sailed  from  there  for  a while  I shouted:  “He  he  he  he  he;  chiefs’ 
nephews  whom  I have  for  sons-in-law,  do  not  let  your  minds  be  down- 
cast. We  go  out  to  have  a warm  time.  Make  your  minds  strong.” 
Then  they  stopped  weeping. 

Some  time  after  that  our  canoe  came  to  Gwi'gwAil-ba}",®  and  there 
was  one  canoe  there.  There  we  spent  the  night.  When  we  left  next 
day  another  sail  came  in  sight  from  Skidegate.  Then  we  saw  each 
other.  And  we  were  glad  to  see  each  other.  And  when  we  came  to 
Gu'dAl  the  [other]  warriors  had  taken  thirty-eight  slaves.  We  were 
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Sta'saos  qe'g-.awa-i  hao  Li'iiagits  kle'djis  g-.a  ha-ilu'dasg-.aiyag-Aii. 
Ga-i  tla'o'uhao  GudA'l  stA  Lu  g-.aLa'aJ  gu  iJ  qa'-idaog’An.  Gie/nhao 
Li'iiagits  su'g-.a  lIa'sIa  il!  g.alg-.u'nul  g.atxadl'djiii.  Gie'nhao 
ga-i  taskida'nagAiii.  Tla'odji  hao  l!  q!ai'_vuwaidaiyagAn.  Wa'athao 
ta'gidjtgida-i  qoa'ngAni. 

Gien  ga  ta'djia  lii  gu  Li'nagits  gAm  Lgu  naxAua'-i  g.Aii  11! 
u'nsAtg.AngAu  gien  tlalA'n  tcIjl'nug.adagAii.  AgA'fi  tlalA'h  qaLu'- 
Idjifia'g.eildigAii.  Gie'nhao  gu  gmdja'oga-i  I'sdi  qa'odihao  Llag.A'nstA 
ga  Li'nagida  tcladji'guag.aga  g.a  Luqa'LlxagAn.  Gie'nhao  liAn  iL! 
at  kianA'ngAii:  “ (iI'L.g.An  qa-idawa'-i  hao  e'djin.”  Gie'nhao  Skx'iigwai 
g.o'fig.a  liAn  su'gAfi:  ‘‘GAm  tIalA'n  qa'idaog.AhgAn.  Gata'hao  dalA'n 
gi  tIalA'n  da'xo-i'ngAn.’’  Gien  hAii  su'gAni  Ga'oano  dalA'n  qa-ida'- 
wagAn."  Gie'nhao  gi  l!  qa'dagAiie.  Gien  dia'nAil  l!  gAyihxAlgAni 
gien  g.ag.aga'-i  g.ei  qa'x.iatcIigAni. 

Gien  g.a  1a  kilgu'ldi  qa'odi  liAn  1’  su'gAn:  “ Lua'-i  1a  da'og.o. 
Ki'lgulia-i  1 ki'lsgudaiyagAni.”  Gaila'xAnhao  Lua'-i  l!  da'oga-i  l.u 
ga'-itg.oqa-idAni.  Gie'nhao  g.o'L.ag.a  l!  djiskl'dAni.  Dagwu'lgi  ga 
g.asti'n  xa'dasi  a'xAn  tcIinlg.oa'ngAni.  Gien  tIalA'n  I'sih  g.o'tgi 
g.atle'djAiii.  GiCnhao  l!  tcli'nlg.oahgm  qa'odi  nAn  gwai'3'a  gu  l! 
tcIitgutlA'klagilgAn.  Gu'g.a  nAii  l!  tcIiga'gAni  Liia'-i  gug.e'istA 
g.a'3’uwa-i  g.ei  L.x.ia'ngagiiigAn.  Gie'nhao  XA'ilxogutg.as-ga'ha  1’ 
da'otlAlx.idigAn  gien  g.a  1 q!a-igidA'lgAn. 

Gie'nhao  wa  stA  isdax.i'dAni  gaha'xAn  Luda'ogAni.  Qla'^gustA  ta'dju 
3uiA'ngAn.  G.al  3’a'ku  e!a  gi  tadja'o  g.ii'tg.oyuA'ngAii.  Eua'-i  g.a 
Lgu'sLgAni.  DT  ga  klAtlg.askia'lu  i'djin  at  1a  <}a'tgogAni.  Isin 
i.uA'-i  e!  Ig. adjigu'sEgAiii.  l!  ill'  Ig.  osg.a'-igagAhgin.  Djigfn 
xii'txatgwan  tIalA'n  gudA'ngAni.  A'hao  Enot  dl  ina'sE  g.A'nstA  tadja'o 
Eii'djiga  1 g.ii'ndAngAii. 

G.a-iE.u'hao  singaE.ana'-i  gu  Mas-Edag.a'os  xe'tgu  1a  gi  singaE.a'nga. 
Gie'nhao  wa  stA  x.uqa'-ilgin  qa'odi  ((agA'ndjun  Ia  g.atgada'gAni:  “‘He 
he  he  he  he  e'Elxagit  na'tg.alAu  1 (jf/riAldAgAn  gAm  xe'da  gudAufi'n 
g.eidAg.A'iig.o.  Gl'hao  tIalA'n  i.sx.iii'gAni  a'hao  ga  kli'na  tlalA'fi 
g.fi'ndAnginga.  GudAna'na  Eii'djigadAg.o.”  L.u'hao  sg.a'-ilia-i  Ean 
g.i'lgAni. 

Gien  ga'i.stA  (ja  (ja'odi  GwT'gwAfi-.SElin  gu  e'Eig.a  qaElxagi'lgAiii 
gien  Eua'-i  ga  .sg.oa'na  e'sifi  wa  gu  Idjii'gAni.  Gu  e!  g.a'ldagAne. 
Dag.ala'-ig.a  .stA  e!  (jasfi'g.aga-i  i..u  ga  g.asg.oa'na  I'.sin  Hg.agi'lda  stA 
glx.iawa'-i  gi'.sdagani.  Gien  gu  e!  qi'ngAn.  Gien  guta't  agA'n  e! 
xAna'lgAii.  (iien  GikIa'I  gu  e!  fsElxaga-i  L.u  l!  qa'ido-i'ndjawagAn 
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ashamed.  Then  it  was  reported  that  a woman  said  of  us:  “ What  open 
place  do  they  keep  going  out  for,  I wonder?’”'  We  immediately  pre- 
pared for  war. 

The  people  went  then  to  the  camps  from  Gu'dAl.  And  after  they 
had  fished  for  some  time  the  fish  were  dried.  Then  we  went  to  war 
in  four  canoes.  We  started  across  from  North  island.*  We  went 
against  the  Klawak"  people. 

We  pulled  up  our  canoes  at  the  mouth  of  the  inlet.  The  next  day 
we  again  went  up  the  inlet.  We  went,  went,  went  for  a while  and 
landed  where  there  was  a strong  tidal  current.  In  one  [stream]  there 
were  plenty  of  dog  salmon.  After  we  had  been  there  a while  [we  saw] 
some  broad  sails  coming  from  above.  And  it  (the  canoe)  landed  below 
the  place  where  we  had  pulled  up  our  canoes. 

He  (the  owner)  had  his  wife  and  two  slaves.  Then  he  got  off  and  put 
on  his  cartridge  box.  And  he  passed  up  near  the  place  where  we  were 
watching.  After  he  had  gone  a slave  killed  dog  salmon  in  the  creek 
with  stones.  During  all  that  time  they  talked  Tlingit  to  one  another. 
And  they  startetl  a fire  at  the  foot  of  a tree  which  stood  near  them. 

By  and  l)y,  when  evening  came,  he  came  down.  From  afar  he  spoke 
Tlingit  to  them.  Three  persons  presently  came  along  behind  him. 
When  two  reports  were  heard  the  people  ran  down.  The  slaves 
already  had  their  hands  in  it  (the  canoe).  The  gun  box  was  untouched. 
There  were  five  [guns]  in  it.  Since  he  had  come  there  he  had  lain 
down  on  his  back  and  spoken  in  the  Tlingit  language.  The  roasted 
salmon  was  still  stuck  in  the  ground."’ 

Then  they  shot  him  from  in  front.  And  then  he  exclaimed:  “ What 
people  have  done  this  tome?  Save  me.”“  Then  he  (the  assailant) 
shot  him  again  with  a pistol.  A male  slave,  however,  escaped  into 
the  woods.  And  when  they  ran  down  to  his  canoe  there  were  cuts 
of  whale  in  it.  B_y  that  time  they  were  speaking  Kaigani  together. 
I then  said  to  them:  “Why  did  you,  who  are  Haida,  talk  Tlingit? 
We  would  riot  have  touched  you.”  Then  she  (his  wife)  said:  “We 
did  not  think  anything  like  this  would  happen.” 

And  when  they  got  ready  to  start  she  said:  “Those  who  came  with 
us  have  a fire  on  the  other  side.  They  are  Klawak  people.”  In  the 
night  we  went  over  to  them.  And  we  landed  near.  We  ran  toward 
them.  The  fire  there  was  large.  And  after  we  had  gone  toward  it 
for  a while  we  peeped  over  a log.  They  lay  asleep  around  the  fire. 

Just  before  daybreak  we  ran  upon  them.  Then  we  seized  a man  to 
enslave  him.  He  resisted  more  fiercely  than  was  expected.  Then  I 
shot  him.  He  fell.  Afterward  he  rose.  When  he  ran  they  shot 
him  again.  After  that  he  ran  into  the  woods.  We  took  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  men.  We  took  six  slaves.  Many,  too,  we  killed. 

Then  we  got  into  our  canoes.  We  prepared  to  go.  And  we  arrived 
over  against  GAsq°.‘*  In  the  night  a south  wind  came  suddenly  upon 
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XA'lclafl  Lii'ahi-i  wa  gi  stii'nsAnxa  l!  I'sdagialagAii.  II!  g.e'ida- 

xagAii.  L.u'hao  iiAn  dja'da  hAii  ir.!  sudiT'n  id  su'gAfi;  “'Gl'Lg.An 
o-adja'wasi  gl'hao  1a  ga'-itax.iifigwa'-ani.”  L.u'hao  g.eida'n  xAn  tIalA'n 
([a'idox.idigAn. 

(liO'nhao  GudA'l  stA  LgAida'fi  g.ei  id  (pisa'glgAn.  Ga'-iL.u  l!  xao 
(ja'odi  ([Ifi'g.atsLgAni.  Gion  lu  g.astA'nsin  gu  l!  qa'-idogAu.  Gie'n- 
hao  Q!a-its-g\vai'3’a-i  .stA  tlalA'n  Luda'+ogAn.  LAwa'k  xa'-idag.a-i 
hao  tIalA'h  ta'ng.agAii. 

(Ta'ii,.uhao  g.a'oga-i  (j!e-u'g.a  ma'-i  l!  idstagi'lgAiii.  Dag.ala'-ig.a 
fsifi  id  i.u-i'sdax.itlgAu.  Isdil'lgAni.  Qa'odi  iiAfi  djl'vva-i  dje'gAS  gu 
i,uwa'-i  id  Lstagi'lgAui,  iiAu  g.a  sqa'gi  ([oa'na  gu  a.  t.!  g.etg.A'udi 
(ja'+odi  sa'stA  ga  glx.ia'wa-i  gao.stAtlA'lgAii.  Gie'nhao  ga'gu  Lua'-i  e! 
i.stagila'digAiii  gu  id  xe'tgu  1a  g.askl'dAu.  Id  dja'g.a  isi's  gien 
xA'ldAfia-i  I'sifi  la'g.a  sti'figAui.  L’  qatlA'lgAu  gieu  g.eiga'n  g.Alqa'-i- 
giga-i  1a  da([a'-ilgAni.  Gie'nhao  id  g.etg.A'ndies  Lla  gut  1a  qa'JgAu. 
Gie'nhao  iiAu  xA'ldAuas  1'  sila'-ig.a  sqa'gi  gl  g.A'iiLa-i  g.ei  1a 
qladju'gAiii.  Kha'lhao  Li'nagit  ki'Ig.agi  gutg.ii'  1a  kilgulg.o'gAii. 
Gien  id  {jlo'lg.a  qa-it  giagA'figAii  qlo'lgi  1a  tcla'nog.adag.ogAn. 

Qa'odi  sinx.ah’a'-i  L.ii  la  qaLlxil'sga.gAiii.  Wa'djx.ui  xau  g.a  1a 
djilgita'ogadalgAiii.  Qa'odihao  1'  dl'tg.a  ga  Ig.u'nul  gAndax.I'dAii. 
Djigwa'-i  sqlasti'n  wa  gu  q!ado'gaga'-i  e.u  g.a  id  x.a'ostagAiii.  TagI' 
djigida-i  Lgl'xAii  wa  g.ei  id  qAugixii'ngAui.  Dji'gu  g.oda'-i  wa  g.a 
gAui  gldjigi'ldag.agAii.  Sq'.aLe'il  wa  g.a  idjii'gAni.  Id  qa'idxas  gu 
1a  ta-ig.a'gitwas  gu  Li'nagit  ki'Ig.agi  1a  kilgulai'agAii.  Ha'oxAii 
wa'g.alAiia-i  kitsgilagfi'gAiii. 

L.u'hao  r qAu  g.ei  1a  id  tchga'gAii.  L.u+  ida  liAii  1’  sa'wagAii; 
‘Giii.g.A'n  xa-idAg.a'-i  hao  di  i'sdafi.  Dl  Ia  qagA'ndA-kuxa'ogu.” 
Gie'nhao  djl'gu  kludja'o  at  i'.siii  1a  la  tcIigfi'gAii.  NaH  xA'ldAna 
Ilinagsl'gAn  ida  agA'fi  tlaqagA'ngilgAii.  Gien  Eua'-i  la'g.a  e!  da'ox.it- 
8g.agAna-i  kun  1a  (jleida'gAii  la'g.a  ga'jingingAii.  EE.a  la  e'sin 
gu'tg.a  Qleits  xfi'-idAg.a-i  ki'Ig.agi  gu'tg.a  1a  kilgu'lg.ogAii.  L.ti'hao 
hAM  1a  I sudag.o'gAii;  “Gasi'nEao  dalA'ii  Xii'-idAg.as  skliii'xAn  gu'tg.a 
Li'nagit  ki'Ig.agi  dalA'ii  kilgula'-udjaii.  Gaui  dalA'fi  g.a  tlalA'ii 
Ea'gaskig.a'naxAfiga.”  L.u'hao  hAii  1'  .sugAn  “IlA'nEgua  gi'na 
g.a'-itgasah  tlalA'n  giulAfid'-udji.” 

L.u'hao  id  dag.a-ilansEia'-i  E.u  liAti  1'  su'gAii:  “Inax.ua'hao  iid 
ta'ogAii  ga  e'djin  tela'nudig.a.  LAwa'k  xa-idAg.a'-i  hao  I'dji."  Gie'n- 
hao g.a'lx.ua  tIalA'n  ta'ng.ax.ittle'djini.  Gie'nhao  qlo'Ig.a  tlaU'n 
g.agada'ngAiii.  Girui  tIalA'n  da'ox.idAiii.  Tc!a'nuwa-i  wa  gu  yug.odl'- 
gAiii.  Gi«*n  g.a  agA'fi  Ikli'nxet  tIalA'fi  gAiida'ldi  fia'odi  (jla'xo  Igl'- 
g.odia  tlA'lgi  gitlalA'fi  gwasqa'figAni.  Te!a'nuwa-i  dji'nxa  q!axasi-g.a- 
wa'gAiii. 

Gie'nhao  .sifig.aE.andala'-i  e.u  tIalA'fi  daoidxa'gAni.  L.u'hao  iiAfi 
T'lifia  id  XAlda'fig.atda'gAiii.  eIa  1a  qIaixagu'IdagAn.  Gie'nhao  1a  I 
tcIi'gAii.  L’ g.atE.skl'dAii.  Ga'-i.stA  1a  gia'xaElxagAiii.  L’ g.adaga'-i 
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U8,  accompanied  by  rain.  And  after  we  had  thrown  over  some  of 
the  property  we  went  Ijack.  [By  and  by]  we  sailed  over  [to  GAsq”]. 
There  was  no  place  to  land.  But  after  we  had  goTie  on  for  a while  we 
found  a landing  place.  Much  rain  fell. 

After  we  had  been  there  for  a while  a slave  stood  up  in  the  canoe. 
He  called  for  his  uncle’s  supernatural  helper.  He  did  so  because  the 
rain  chilled  him.  By  and  })y  the  rain  stopped  and  a north  wind  set  in. 

At  once  we  started  across  [Dixon  entrance].  We  reached  the  islands 
the  same  da}".  The  day  after  we  sang’  war  songs  there.  After  we  had 
remained  there  for  a while  we  came  to  Tcla'ah'* 

Here  is  the  end  of  this. 


’ A Raven  family  at  Tc!;Vat  on  tlie  West  Coast. 

A canniing  place  of  the  West  Coast  people.. 

^ Because  the  Ilaida  spoke  Tlingit  with  a foreign  accent. 

‘‘One  of  Richard’s  hrothers,  that  is,  one  belonging  to  his  family  in  the  large  sense. 

^ A mountain  on  Banks  island,  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  Hecate  strait. 

® A bay  that  is  close  to  Spit  point  at  the  entrance  to  Skidegate  inlet. 

’ A sarcastic  reference  to  their  nonsuccess. 

® The  Ilaida  name  means  “strait  island,”  referring  no  doubt  to  the  narrow' strait 
which  separates  it  from  Graham  island. 

“A  place  still  of  considerable  importance,  having  lai'ge  canneries,  on  the  west  side 
of  Prince  of  Wales  island. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  is  somewhat  obscure. 

" He  characterizes  himself  asof  low  caste  in  compliment  to  them:  “ Save  me,  your 
poor  .servant.” 

“Language  of  the  strait  jieople.”  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  Haida  dialect 
of  IMasset. 

IS  Forrester  island;  see  the  story  of  LAguadji'na,  note  4. 

See  story  of  Sacred-one-stan<ling-and-nioving,  note  31. 
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L.u  i'sm  1a  l!  tcII'gAii.  Cm'-istA  F g.atgi'lgAn.  Ilfndjida-i 
gl'nag.a  waL.uxA'nhao  tIalA'n  gi'-t-gAn.  Ga  Lg.u'nul  hao  tlalA'n 
tagfdjigida'dAgAn.  Qoan  e'siii  l!  iJ'dagAiu. 

Gie'nhao  l!  qa'-idawa-qaL.'gAii.  Gie'nhao  stA  l!  Lu-isdax.fdAni. 
Gien  GAsq°  Lfi'stAXAii  LiLuda'ogAni.  Ga-i  g.ala'-i  g.a  II!  gi  xe-u' 
dala'n  dA'nat  sqlag.e'idAiii.  Gien  l!  tada'ngi  qa'odi  l!  sti'lsg.agAii. 
Ga'-iL.u  l!  x.uti'sLlxagilgAii.  Gadi  Lgu  g.a  l!  gig.a'ogial-lina'-i 
ga'og.AfigAii.  Gie'nhao  l!  m-isda'l  qa'odihao  gia'gu  fsLina  l! 
qe'xagAn.  Dala'-i  gug.oju'AngAn. 

Gien  gut  l!  I'&di  qa'odi  Lugoag.a  iiAh  xA'ldAna  ga'yingihgAn. 
Qan  sg.a'nag.wa-i  gl  1a  kiaga'ngAn.  Dala'-i  F ginx.uaiga'-i 
hao  F ginsu'gAn.  Qa'odi  F x.ilga'g.ada-i  gana'xAn  qla'gu^tA 
k\ve'’g.ax.idigAn. 

Gana'xAnhao  l!  Luda'ogAn.  G.e'gixAii  l!  Luda'oLixagilgAn. 
Dag.ala'-ig.a  gA  stA  jA  i'djin  gu  l!  qa-idju'LlxagAu.  Ga'-igu  id 
naxa'n  qa'odi  Tcla'al  g.a  l!  I'djin. 

A'hao  Lan  a'sga-i  g.e'ida. 
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ENGLISH  TRANSLATIONS 
Raven  Traveling 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-born-at-Skedans]  a 

Over  this  island  '■  salt  water  extended,  they  say.  Raven  flew  about. 
He  looked  for  a place  upon  which  to  sit.  After  a while  he  flew  away 
to  sit  upon  a flat  rock  which  lay  toward  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
All  the  supernatural  creatures  la}"  on  it  like  Geno',*  with  their  necks 
laid  across  one  another.  The  feebler  supernatural  beings  were 
stretched  out  from  it  in  this,  that,  and  every  direction,  asleep.  It 
was  light  then,  and  yet  dark,  they  say. 

[Told  by  Job  Moody  of  the  Witch  People^] 

The  Loon’s  place*  was  in  the  house  of  NAhki'lsLas.  One  day  he 
went  out  and  called.  Then  he  came  running  in  and  sat  down  in  the 
place  he  always  occupied.  And  an  old  man  was  lying  down  there,  but 
never  looking  toward  him.  By  and  by  he  went  out  a second  time, 
cried,  came  in,  and  sat  down.  He  continued  to  act  in  this  manner. 

One  day  the  person  whose  back  was  turned  to  the  tire  asked:  “ Why 
do  you  call  so  often?”  “Ah,  chief,  I am  not  calling  on  my  own 
account.  The  supernatural  ones  tell  me  that  they  have  no  place 
in  which  to  settle.  That  is  why  I am  calling.”  And  he  said:  “I  will 
attend  to  it  (literally,  ‘make’).” 

[Continued  by  John  Sky] 

After  having-  flown  about  for  a while  Raven  was  attracted  by  the 
neighboring  clear  sky.  Then  he  flew  up  thither.  And  running  his 
beak  into  it  from  beneath  he  drew  himself  up.  A tive-row  town  lay 
there,  and  in  the  front  row  the  chief’s  daughter  had  just  given  birth 
to  a child.  In  the  evening  they  all  slept.  He  then  skinned  the  child 
from  the  foot  and  entered  [the  skin].  He  lay  down  in  its  place. 

On  the  morrow  its  grandfather  asked  for  it,  and  it  was  given  to  him. 
He  washed  it,  and  he  put  his  feet  against  the  baby’s  feet  and  pulled 
up.  He  then  put  it  back.  On  the  next  day  he  did  the  same  thing 
and  handed  it  back  to  its  mother.  He  was  now  hungry.  They  had 
not  begun  to  chew  up  food  to  put  into  his  mouth. 

One  evening,  after  they  had  all  gone  to  bed  and  were  asleep.  Raven 
raised  his  head  and  looked  about  upon  everything  inside  the  house. 
All  slept  in  the  same  position.  Then  by  wriggling  continually  be 

<iThe  first  six  of  these  stories  belong  to  one  series  and  are  said  to  have  been  formerly  recounted  at 
Skedans  in  the  same  order. 
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loosened  himself  from  the  cradle  in  which  he  was  fastened  and  went  out. 
In  the  corner  of  the  house  lived  a Half-rock  being,®  who  watched 
him.  After  she  had  watched  for  a while  he  came  in,  holding  some- 
thing under  his  blanket,  and,  pushing  aside  the  tire  which  was  alwa3's 
kept  burning  before  his  mother,  he  dug  a hole  in  the  cleared  place 
and  emptied  what  he  held  into  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  kneaded  it 
with  the  ashes  he  ate  it.  It  gave  forth  a popping  sound.  He  laughed 
while  he  ate.  She  saw  all  that  from  the  corner. 

Again,  when  it  was  evening  and  the\’  wei’e  asleep,  he  went  out. 
After  he  had  been  gone  for  a while  he  again  brought  in  something 
under  his  blanket,  put  it  into  the  ashes  and  stirred  it  up  with  them. 
He  poked  it  out  and  laughed  as  he  ate  it.  From  the  corner  of  the  house 
the  Half-rock  one  looked  on.  He  got  through,  went  back,  and  lay 
down  in  the  cradle.  On  the  next  morning  all  the  live  villages  talked 
about  it.  He  heard  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  four  of  the  five  towns  had  each  lost  one  eve. 
Then  the  old  woman  reported  what  she  had  seen.  Behold  what  that 
chief's  daughter’s  child  does.  Watch  him.  As  soon  as  the}^  sleep  he 
stands  up  out  of  himself.”  His  grandfather  then  gave  him  a marten- 
skin  blanket,  and  thej"  put  him  into  the  cradle.  At  his  grandfather’s 
word  some  one  went  out.  “Come  to  sing  a song  for  the  chief’s 
daughter’s  babv  outsi-i-ide,  outsi-i-ide.”  As  the}’  sang  for  him  one  in 
the  line,  which  extended  along  the  entire  village  front,  held  him.  By 
and  by  he  let  him  fall,  and  they  watched  him  as  he  went.  Turning 
around  to  the  right  as  he  went,  he  struck  the  water. 

And  as  he  drifted  about  he  cried  without  ceasing.  By  and  by, 
wearied  out  with  crying,  he  fell  asleep.  After  he  had  slept  a while 
something  said;  “Your  mighty  grandfather  says  he  wants  you  to 
come  into  his  house.”  He  turned  around  quickly  and  looked  out  from 
under  his  blanket,  but  saw  nothing.  Again,  as  he  floated  about,  some- 
thing repeated  the  same  words.  He  looked  quickly  around  toward  it. 
He  saw  nothing.  The  next  time  he  looked  through  the  eyehole  in  his 
marten  skin.  A pied-billed  grebe  came  out  from  under  the  water, 
saying  “Your  mighty  grandfather  invites  you  in,”  and  dived  imme- 
diately. 

He  then  got  uy).  He  was  floating  against  a kelp  with  two  heads. 
He  stepped  upon  it.  Lo!  he  stepped  upon  a house  pole  of  I'ock  hav- 
ing two  heads.  He  climbed  down  it.  The  sea  was  just  as  good  as 
the  world  above." 

He  then  stood  in  front  of  a house.  And  some  one  called  him  in: 
“ Fnter,  my  son.  Word  has  arrived  that  you  come  to  borrow  some- 
thing fiom  me.”  He  then  went  in.  An  old  man,  white  as  a sea  gull, 
•sat  in  the  rear  part  of  the  house.  He  sent  him  for  a box  that  hung  in 
the  corner,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  handed  it  to  him,  ho  succe.ssively 
pulled  out  five  boxes.  And  out  of  the  inrKU'inost  box  he  handed  him 
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two  cylindrical  objects,  one  covered  with  shining  spots,  the  other 
black,  saying  “ I am  you.  That  [also]  is  you.”  He  referred  to  some- 
thing blue  and  slim  that  was  walking  around  on  the  screens  whose 
ends  point  toward  each  other  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  And  he  said 
to  him:  “ I^ay  this  round  [speckled]  thing  in  the  water,  and  after 
you  have  laid  this  black  one  in  the  water,  bite  off  a part  of  each  and 
spit  it  upon  the  rest.” 

But  when  he  took  them  out  he  placed  the  black  one  in  the  water 
lirst  and,  biting  off  part  of  the  speckled  stone,  spit  it  upon  the  rest, 
whereupon  it  bounded  off'.  Because  he  did  differently  from  the  way 
he  was  told  it  came  off.  lie  now  went  back  to  the  black  one,  bit  a 
part  of  it  off'  and  spit  it  upon  the  rest,  where  it  stuck.  Then  he  bit 
off  a part  of  the  pebble  with  shiny  points  and  spit  it  upon  the  rest.  It 
stuck  to  it.  These  wei’e  to  be  trees,  the}^  say.’ 

When  he  put  the  second  one  into  the  water  it  stretched  itself  out. 
And  the  supernatural  beings  at  once  swam  over  to  it  from  their  places 
on  the  sea.  In  the  same  way  Mainland*  was  finished  and  la}"  quite 
round  on  the  water. 

He  floated  first  in  front  of  this  island  (i.  e.,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands),  they  say.  And  he  shouted  landward:  “Gu'sga  wag.elai'dx.Aii 
hil-o-o”  (Tsimshiaii  words  meaning  “Come  along  quickly”)  [but  he  saw 
nothing].  Then  [he  shouted]:  “Ha'U  gudAha'n  Ig.a'gin  gwa'-a-a” 
(Haida  equivalent  of  the  preceding).  Some  one  came  toward  the  water. 
Then  he  went  toward  Mainland.  He  called  to  them  to  hurry,  [saying] 
“Hurry  up  in  your  minds,”  but  he  saw  nothing.  He  spoke  in  the 
Tsimshian  tongue.  Then  one  with  an  old-fashioned  cape  and  a paddle 
ovei  his  shoulder  came  seaward.  This  is  how  he  started  it  that  the 
jMainland  people  would  be  industrious. 

Pushing  off  again  toward  this  countr}^,  he  disembarked  near  the 
south  end  of  the  ishuid.  On  a ledge  a certain  person  was  walking. 
Toward  the  woods,  too,  among  fallen  trees,  walked  another.  Then 
he  knocked  him  who  was  walking  along  the  shore  into  the  water.  Yet 
he  floated,  face  up.  When  he  again  knocked  him  in  the  same  thing 
was  repeated.  He  was  unalffe  to  drown  him.  This  was  because  the 
Ninstints  people  were  going  to  practise  witchcraft.  And  he  who  was 
walking  among  the  trees  had  his  face  cut  by  the  limbs.  He  did  not 
wipe  it.  This  was  Greatest-crazy-one  (Qona'ii-sg.a'na),  they  say. 

He  then  turned  seaward  and  started  for  the  Heiltsuk  coast  (Ldjin).“ 
As  he  walked  along  he  came  to  a spring  salmon  that  was  jumping 
about  and  said  to  it:  “Spring-salmon,  strike  me  over  the  heart.” 
Then  it  turned  toward  him.  It  struck  him.  Just  as  he  recovered 
from  his  insensibility  it  went  into  the  sea.  Then  he  built  a stone 
wall  close  to  the  sea  and  behind  it  made  another.  When  he  told  it  to 
do  the  same  thing  again  the  spring  salmon  hit  him,  and,  while  he  was 
on  the  ground,  after  jumping  along  for  a while,  it  knocked  over  the 
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nearer  wall.  But  while  it  was  vet  moving-  along  inside  the  farther 
wall  he  got  up,  hit  it  with  a club,  killed  it,  and  took  it  up.'" 

He  then  called  in  the  crows  to  help  him  eat  it.  They  made  a tire 
and  roasted  it  [on  hot  stones].  He  afterward  la}-  down  with  his  back 
to  the  tire.  He  told  them  to  wake  him  when  it  was  cooked.  He  then 
overslept.  And  they  took  ever3'thing  off  from  the  tire  and  ate.  They 
ate  everything.  The}-  then  poked  some  of  the  salmon  between  his 
teeth.  And  he  awoke  after  he  had  slept  a while  and  told  them  to  take 
the  covering  off  the  roast.  And  they  said  to  him:  “ You  ate  it.  After 
that  vou  went  to  sleep.”  “ No,  indeed,  you  have  not  taken  the  cover- 
ings off  vet.”  “Well,  poke  a stick  between  your  teeth.”  He  then 
poked  a stick  between  his  teeth.  He  poked  out  some  from  his  teeth. 
He  thereupon  spit  into  the  crows’  faces  and  said:  “Future  people 
shall  not  see  you  ff^-ing  about  looking  as  3-011  do  now  .”  The}-  were 
white,  the}-  say,  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  black. 

And  walking  away  from  that  place  he  sat  down  near  the  end  of  a 
tniil.  After  he  had  wept  there  for  a while  some  people  with  feathers 
on  their  heads  and  gambling-stick  bags  on  their  backs  came  to  him 
and  asked  him  what  the  matter  was.  “Oh,  my  mother  and  my 
father  are  dead.  Because  they  told  me  1 was  born  [in  the  same  place] 
as  you  I wander  about  seeking  you.”  They  then  started  home  with 
him.  Lo,  they  came  to  a house.  Then  they  made  him  sit  down. 
One  of  the  men  went  around  behind  the  screens  by  the  wall  passage. 
After  staying  away  for  a while  [he  came  in  and]  his  legs  were  wet. 
He  brought  a salmon  with  its  back  just  broken.  They  rubbed  white 
stones  against  each  other  to  make  a tire.  Near  it  they  cut  the  salmon 
open.  They  put  stones  into  the  fire,  roasted  the  salmon,  and,  when  it 
was  cooked,  made  him  sit  down  in  the  middle.  There  they  ate  it. 
These  were  the  Beavers,  they  say.  They  were  going  out  to  gamble, 
but  turned  back  on  account  of  him. 

One  of  them  again  went  behind  the  screens.  He  brought  out  a dish 
of  cranberries,  and  that,  too,  they  finished.  Again  he  went  in.  He 
brought  out  the  inside  parts  of  a mountain  goat,  and  they  divided 
them  into  three  portions,  and  made  Kaven’s  portion  big.  Then  they 
said  to  him:  “Yon  had  better  not  go  away.  Live  with  us  always.” 
They  then  j)ut  their  gambling-stick  bags  upon  their  backs  and  started  off'. 

^Vhen  it  was  near  evening  they  came  home.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  place  [where  they  had  left  him].  Again  one  went  in.  He  again 
brought  out  a salmon.  They  steamed  it.  And  they  also  brought  out 
cranberries.  They  also  brought  out  the  inside  parts  of  a mountain 
goat.  After  they  had  eaten  they  went  to  bed.  On  the  next  day,  early 
in  the  morning,  after  they  had  eaten  three  sorts  of  food,  they  put  the 
gambling-.stick  bags  upon  their  backs  and  started  off  again. 

He  then  went  behind  the  screen.  Lo,  a lake  lay  there.  From  it 
a creek  flowed  away  in  which  was  a fish  trap.  The  fish  trap  was  so 
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full  that  it  looked  as  if  some  one  were  shakino-  it.  There  were  plenty 
of  salmon  in  it,  and  in  the  lake  very  many  small  canoes  were  passing 
one  another.  Several  points  were  red  with  cranberries.  Len  “ and 
women’s  songs  resounded. 

Then  he  pulled  out  the  fish  trap,  folded  it  together,  and  laid  it 
down  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He  rolled  it  up  with  the  lake  and  house, 
put  them  under  his  arm,  and  pulled  himself  up  into  a tree  that  stood 
close  by.  They  were  not  heavy  for  his  arm. 

He  then  came  down  and  straightened  them  out.  And  he  lighted  a 
fire,  ran  back  (juickly,  brought  out  a salmon,  and  cooked  it  hurriedly. 
He  ate  it  quickl}^  and  put  the  fire  out  again.  Then,  sitting  beside  it, 
he  cried. 

As  he  sat  there,  without  having  wiped  away  his  tears,  they  came 
in.  “Well,  why  are  you  crying?”  “1  am  crying  because  the  fire 
went  out  some  time  ago.”  They  then  talked  to  each  other,  and  one 
of  them  said  to  him:  “That  is  always  the  way  with  it.” 

They  then  lighted  the  fire.  One  of  them  brought  out  a salmon 
from  behind  [the  screens]  and  they  cut  it  across,  steamed,  and  ate  it. 
After  they  had  finished  eating  cranberries  and  the  inside  parts  of  a 
mountain  goat  they  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning,  very  early,  after 
they  had  again  eaten  the  three  kinds  of  food,  they  took  their 
gambling-stick  bags  upon  their  backs  and  went  off. 

He  at  once  ran  inside.  He  brought  out  a salmon,  cooked  it,  and 
ate  it  with  cranberries  and  the  inside  parts  of  a mountain  goat.  He 
then  went  in  and  pulled  up  the  fish  trap.  He  flattened  it  together 
with  the  house. 

After  he  had  laid  them  down  he  rolled  the  lake  up  with  them  and 
put  all  into  his  armpit.  He  pulled  himself  up  into  a tree  standing 
beside  the  lake.  Halfway  up  he  sat  down. 

And  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  some  one  came.  His  house 
and  lake  were  gone  from  their  accustomed  place.  After  he  had  looked 
about  the  place  for  some  time  he  glanced  up.  Lo,  he  (Raven)  sat 
there  with  their  propert}".  Then  he  went  back,  and  both  came  toward 
him.  They  went  quickly  to  the  tree.  They  began  working  upon  it 
with  their  teeth.  When  it  began  to  fall,  he  (Raven)  went  to  another 
one.  When  that,  too,  began  to  fall  he  sat  down  with  his  [burden] 
on  one  that  stood  near  it.  After  he  had  gone  ahead  of  them  upon 
many  trees  in  the  same  wa}^  they  gave  it  up.  They  then  traveled 
about  for  a long  time,  they  sa3L  After  having  had  no  place  for  a 
long  time  the}"  found  a lake  and  settled  down  in  it. 

Then,  after  he  (Raven)  had  traveled  around  inland  for  a while,  he 
came  to  a large  open  place.  He  unrolled  the  lake  there.  There  it 
lay.  He  did  not  let  the  fish  trap  or  the  house  go.  He  kept  them  to 
teach  the  Seaward  (Mainland)  people  and  the  Shoreward  (Queen  Char- 
lotte islands)  people,  they  say. 
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While  lie  was  walking-  along-  near  the  edge  of  the  water  [he  saw] 
a part  of  some  creature  looking  like  a woman  sticking  out  of  the 
water  at  the  mouth  of  Lalgl'mi.*^  He  was  fascinated  her,  made 
a canoe,  and  went  to  her.  When  he  got  near  she  went  under  the 
water  in  front  of  him.  After  he  had  made  a canoe  of  .something 
ditlerent  he  went  to  her  again.  When  he  got  near  to  her  she  sank 
into  the  water.  He  made  one  of  something  still  different.  Again  she 
.sank  into  the  water  before  him. 

Now,  after  he  had  searched  about  for  a while,  he  opened  a wild  pea 
(.xo'ya  Lu'g.a,  “Raven’s  canoe”)  with  a stick  and  went  out  to  her  in 
it.  When  he  came  near  to  get  her  that  time  she  did  not  go  under 
the  water.  He  came  alongside  of  her  and  took  her  in.  She  wore  a 
dancing  skirt  and  dancing  leggings.  He  then  got  the  canoe  ashore, 
untied  her  dancing  leggings  and  dancing  skirt,  and  wdped  her  all  over. 
He  ran  to  the  woods,  got  a tcii'lg.a,'*  and  drew  it  over  her  for  a 
blanket. 

He  then  launched  the  canoe  and  put  her  in  it,  and  they  started 
landward.'-'’  He  set  her  ashore  on  the  west  arm  of  Cumshewa  inlet 
(G.a'oqons)  and  also  took  out  the  house  for  her,  but  kept  the  fish  trap 
in  his  armpit.  He  did  so  because  he  was  going  to  teach  [some  one] 
about  it. 

He  then  went  back  again.  After  he  had  pas.sed  along  Seaward  land 
(the  mainland)  in  his  canoe  for  some  time,  behold,  a person  came  along 
by  canoe.  The  hair  on  the  top  of  his  head  was  gathered  in  a pointed 
tuft.  And  he  (Raven)  held  his  canoe  off  at  arm’s  length  for  a while. 
The  canoe  was  full  of  hair  seal.  Then  he  (luestioned  him:  “Tell  me, 
where  did  you  gather  the  things  you  have  f ” “ Why-,  there  are  plenty 

of  them'’  [he  replied],  and  he  picked  up  his  hunting  .spear.  After 
he  had  looked  between  the  canoes  he  speared  something.  He  pulled 
out  a hair  seal.  “ Look  in”  [he  said],  and  he  (Raven)  looked  in.  He 
could  see  nothing.  “I  say',  I am  this  way  (i.  e.,  have  bad  eyesight) 
bec-au.se  a clam  spit  upon  me.  Since  then  I have  been  unable  to  see 
anything.’’  He  then  stretched  his  head  over.  He  stretched  it  to 
him.  And,  having  pulled  a blood  clot  out  of  his  eye  with  his  finger 
nails,  he  put  it  back  again.  He  used  bad  words  to  him,  therefore  he 
did  not  take  it  out  for  good.  Now,  he  (Raven)  treated  him  well.  He 
mach?  many  advances  to  him,  but  he  could  not  get  [what  he  wanted] 
and  started  off. 

After  he  had  gone  along  for  .some  time,  lo.  Eagle'*  was  coming; 
and  he  .slid  to  him:  “Comrade,  I have  been  drinking  sea  water.  You, 
too.  had  better  drink  sea  water.’’  And  he  drank  some  in  his  sight. 
At  once  he  defecated  as  he  went  along.  Then  Eagle,  too,  drank 
some.  He  also  defecated  as  he  went,  and  he  said:  “Cousin,  come,  let 
us  build  a lire.”  “ Wait,  I am  looking  for  the  place.”  Then  Eagle 
pullefl  a water-tight  bask(‘t  out  from  undei-  his  armpit  and  drank  from 
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it.  At  once  what  he  had  drunk  spurted  from  his  mouth  as  he  went 
along.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  the}^  landed  upon 
certain  flat  rocks  extending  into  t!ie  sea. 

Then  Raven  went  up  flrst  and  lighted  a tire.  He  again  watched 
Eagle  as  he  kept  taking  out  his  basket  and  drinking  water.  He 
intended  to  take  it,  but  he  did  not  have  an  opportunity.  Eagle  also 
let  the  contents  of  his  stomach  run  into  the  gi’ound,  and  they  went  out 
of  sight.  Then  he  (Raven)  took  a walk.  “ I am  going  to  drink,”  he 
said,  and  passed  into  the  woods.  Having  taken  roots  and  put  root 
sap  into  the  hat  he  wore,  he  went  to  him.  While  coming  back  he 
drank  of  it  on  the  wa3L  And  he  asked  Eagle  to  taste  it.  He  handed 
it  to  him.  He  looked  into  it.  He  sniffed  at  it.  “Tell  me,  cousin, 
whj"  does  3'our  water  smell  like  pitch?”  “Well,  cousin,  the  water 
hole  was  in  cla3u” 

He  then  broke  ofl'  tips  of  branches  from  a hemlock  that  had  clusters 
of  twigs  sticking  out  all  round  them  and  gave  them  to  him.  “Cousin, 
put  these  upon  the  fire.”  And  he  put  them  upon  the  fire.  Wa-a-a, 
it  burned  brightly.  And  after  he  had  done  this  a while,  lo.  Eagle 
pulled  out  his  basket.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that,  he  (Raven)  ran  to  the 
end  of  a clump  of  lindis  and  stepped  heavilv  upon  it  to  break  it. 
“Clump  of  branches,  fall  down,  fall  down”  [he  said],  and  it  broke 
and  was  coming  down,  'rhen  he  said  to  Eagle,  “ Hukukukuk.” 
Eagle  ran  from  his  water  in  terror. 

Then  Raven  put  on  his  feather  clothing  and  flew  awa3"  with  it. 
Eagle,  too,  put  on  his  feather  clothing  and  flew  after  him.  He  tried 
to  hook  his  claws  into  him,  and  water  was  jerked  out  of  [the  basket]. 
As  this  happened  the  salmon  streams  were  formed.  Eagle  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  he  (Raven)  continued  scattering  water  out  of  his 
mouth.  After  a while  he  emptied  the  last  where  he  had  stretched  out 
the  first  [lake].  He  treated  this  island  in  the  same  manner.  After 
that  he  emptied  [the  last]  at  the  head  of  Skeena.'** 

Eagle  was  also  called  La'g.alAm.*® 

Raven  finished  this.  He  then  traveled  northward.  After  he  had 
traveled  for  a while  he  came  to  where  a village  lay.  He  then  put 
himself  in  the  form  of  a conifer  needle  into  a water  hole  behind  the 
chief’s  house  and  floated  about  there  awaiting  the  chief’s  daughter. 

The  chief’s  child  then  went  thither  for  water,  and  he  floated  in  the 
water  that  she  dipped  up.  She  threw  this  out  and  dipped  a second 
time,  but  he  was  still  theie.  And  when  close  to  her  he  said:  “Drink 
it.” 

Not  a long  time  after  that  she  became  pregnant.  Then  she  gave 
birth  [to  a child],  and  its  grandfather  washed  the  child  all  over  and 
put  his  feet  to  its  feet.  It  began  to  creep  about.  After  it  had  crept 
about  for  a w'hile  it  cried  so  violently  that  no  one  could  stop  it. 
“Boo  hoo,  moon,”  it  kept  saying.  After  it  had  tired  them  out  with 
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it.s  cTving  they  stopped  up  the  smoke  hole,  and,  having  pulled  one  box 
out  of  another  four  times,  they  gave  it  a round  thing.  There  came 
light  throughout  the  house.  After  it  had  pla3^ed  with  this  for  a while 
it  let  it  go  and  again  started  to  ciy.  “ Boo  hoo,  smoke  hole,”  it  cried. 
Thev  then  opened  the  smoke  hole,  and  it  cried  again  and  said:  ‘‘Boo 
hoo,  more.”  And  thev  made  the  space  larger.  Then  he  tlew  away 
with  it.  Marten pursued  him  below.  Ta'EAtg.a'dAla,^‘  too,  chased 
him  above.  Thev  gave  it  up  and  returned. 

He  then  put  the  moon  into  his  armpit.  And,  after  he  had  traveled 
about  for  a while,  he  came  to  where  Sea-gull  and  Cormorant  sat. 
He  made  them  (juarrel  with  each  other.  And  he  .said  to  Cormorant: 
“People  tell  me  to  bi-ace  nu’self  on  the  ground  with  my  tongue  this 
way  [when  lighting].”  1 le  then  did  it,  and  [Raven]  went  quickly  to  him. 
He  bit  otf  his  tongue. 

Then  he  made  it  into  an  eulachon.  And  he  put  on  his  cape  and 
rubbed  this  all  over  it,  and  he  rubbed  it  on  the  inside  of  the  canoe 
as  well.  Then  he  also  put  rocks  in  and  went  in  front  of  Qadadja'n.*’^ 
And  he  entered  his  house.  “Hi,  1,  too,  have  become  cold.” 
Qadadja'n  was  lying  with  his  back  to  the  tire  and,  looking  toward 
him,  saw  his  canoe,  covered  with  slime,  l.ying  on  the  water  as  if  full. 
He  then  became  angrv  and  pulled  the  screen  down  toward  the  fire. 
Eulachon  immediately  poured  forth.  He  then  threw  the  stones  out 
out  of  the  canoe  and  put  them  into  it.  \Mien  it  was  full,  he  went 
otf  with  them. 

After  he  had  distributed  the  eulachon  along  the  mainland  in  the 
places  where  they  now  are  and  had  put  some  in  Nass  inlet,  he  left  a 
few  in  the  canoe. 

He  then  placed  ten  paddles  under  these,  of  which  the  bottom  one 
had  a knot  hole  running  through  it.  And  he  shouted  landward  to 
where  a certain  person  lived.  She  then  brought  out  a basket^®  on  her 
back,  and  he  said  to  her:  “Help  yourself,  chieftainess.”  After  she 
had  put  them  into  [the  basket]  a while,  and  her  basket  was  nearly  full, 
he  stepped  upon  a stalk  of  fqea'ma  which  he  had  provided  and  .said: 
“A-ii-a,  T feel  1113'  canoe  cracking.”  He  then  pushed  it  from  the  land, 
and  when  she  .stretched  out  her  arm  for  more  [eulachon]  he  pulled  out 
the  hairs  under  her  armpit. 

Fern-woman  (SnAndja'n-djat)  at  once  called  for  her  sons.  Both  her 
sons  knew  how  to  throw  objects  bv  means  of  a stick,  thev  .sa\'.®®  He 
immediatel3‘  fled.  And  one  of  them  shot  at  him  and  broke  his  paddle. 
And  after  thev  had  broken  ten  he  paddled  with  the  one  that  had  a 
knot  hole.  When  the3'  shot  after  him  again  he  .said  “Through  the 
knot  hole,”  and  through  the  knot  hole  went  the  .stone.  Thus  he  was 
.saved.  He  had  dexteiousB’  got  hei’  armpit  hair. 

He  then  left  the  canoe.  He  camq  to  a shore  opposite  some  people 
who  were  fishing  with  fish  rakes  in  Nass.  And  he  said:  “ Hallo, 
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throw  one  over  to  me.  I will  give  you  light.”  But  they  said:  “■  Ha 
ha'-a-a,  he  who  is  speaking  is  the  one  who  is  always  playing  tricks.” 
He  then  let  a small  part  shine  and  put  it  away  again.  They  forth- 
with emptied  their  canoe  in  front  of  him  several  times. 

He  then  called  a dog  and  said  to  it:  “Shall  1 make  (or  ordain)  four 
moons?”  The  dog  said  that  would  not  do.  The  dog  wanted  six.  He 
(Raven)  then  said  to  him:  “What  will  you  do  when  it  is  spring?” 
“When  I am  hungry  I will  move  my  feet  in  front  of  my  face.”  And 
he  made  it  as  he  (the  dog)  told  him  to  do,  they  say. 

He  then  bit  off  a part  of  the  moon.  After  he  had  chewed  it  for  a 
while  he  threw  it  up  [into  the  sky].  “Future  people  ai'e  going  to  see 
3'ou  there  in  fragments  forever.”  He  then  broke  the  moon  into  halves 
by  throwijig  it  down  hard  and  threw  [half  of]  it  up  hard  into  the  air, 
the  sun  as  well. 

Thence  he  traveled  northwai’d.  The  smoke  of  House-point  was 
near  him.  He  then  pulled  off  his  hair  ribbon  and  threw  one  end  of  it 
over  here.  He  at  once  ran  across  on  it.  And  he  walked  about  the 
town,  peering  in  [through  the  cracks].  The  wife  of  the  town  chief  of 
House-point  had  given  birth  to  a child.  And  he  waited  until  evening. 
Then,  at  the  time  when  they  went  to  bed,  he  entered  [the  child’s]  skin 
and  himself  became  newly  born. 

Every  morning  the}"  washed  him,  and  his  father  held  him  on  his 
knee.  After  a while  his  aunt  came  down  to  the  fire.  They  handed 
him  to  his  aunt.  After  she  had  held  him  for  a while  he  pinched  her 
teats.  “Ha'oia,”  she  said.  “Why  do  you  say  that,  L.a?”“®  “ Why, 
he  nearly  fell  from  me.”  The  town  chief  was  named  “ Hole-in-his- 
fin,”  and  his  nephew  was  named  “ Fin-turned-back.” 

After  a while  he  thought:  “I  wish  the  village  children  would  go 
picnicking.  ” And  on  the  next  day  the  children  of  the  town  went  picnick- 
ing. They  brought  along  all  sorts  of  good  food.  And  his  aunt  brought 
him  to  the  same  place.  When  they  had  played  for  a while  they  went 
away.  After  they  had  all  gone  his  aunt  sat  there  alone.  He  looked 
about,  entered  his  own  skin  quickly,  and  seized  his  aunt.  And  his 
aunt  said:  “Do  not  take  hold  of  me.  I am  single  because  your  father 
is  going  to  eat  my  gifts. 

Then,  as  soon  as  she  started  off,  he  l)ecame  a baby  again.  His  aunt 
was  crying  and  as  she  went  had  it  on  her  mind  to  tell  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  wished  his  aunt  would  forget  it  when  she  went  in.  And 
she  went  in.  After  her  brother  had  looked  at  her  a while  he  asked: 
“What  is  the  cause  of  those  tear  marks?”  “ Why,  I discovered  him 
eating  sand.  That  is  why  I am  crying.” 

He  then  started  along  by  the  sea  and,  having  punched  holes  in  the 
shells  brought  up  by  the  tide,  he  made  two  dancing  rattles.  And  he 
ran  toward  the  woods.  He  took  grave  mats,  fra3^ed  out  the  ends,  and 
fastened  shells  upon  these.  He  made  them  into  a dancing  skirt.  And 
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he  said  to  the  ghost:  ‘‘Are  3'ou  awake  ? ” It  got  up  for  him,  and  he  tied 
the  dancing  skirt  upon  it.  He  also  put  the  rattle  into  its  hand.  And 
he  said  to  it:  “ Walk  in  front  of  the  town.  When  you  reach  the  mid- 
dle wave  the  rattle  in  front  of  you  toward  the  houses.  A deep  sleep 
will  fall  then  upon  them.” 

Nowit  began  to  dance,  they  say.  When  it  waved  the  rattle  toward 
the  town,  just  as  he  had  told  it  to  do,  thej"  began  to  mumble  in  their 
sleep.  They  had  nightmares.  He  then  went  into  the  lirst  house  and, 
roughly  pulling  out  a good-looking  woman,  lay  there  with  her.  And 
he  entered  the  next  one.  There,  too,  he  lay  with  somebody.  As  he 
went  along  doing  this  he  entered  his  father’s  hou.se,  went  to  where 
his  aunt  .slept,  and  lay  with  her. 

And  a certain  old  woman  living  in  the  house  corner  did  not  have  a 
nightmare.  She  had  been  observing  the  chief’s  .son  in  the  cradle  come 
out  of  himself.  Then  he  went  out  again.  After  he  had  been  away  for 
a while  he  came  in  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  the  cradle.  He  made  the 
ghost  lie  down  again. 

The  town  people  told  one  another  in  whispers  that  he  had  lain  with 
his  aunt,  and  his  mother.  Flood-tide- woman,  as  well.  This  went  on  for 
a while;  then,  all  at  once,  there  was  an  outbreak.  Then  they  drove 
Flood-tide-woman  awaj'  with  abusive  language.  Her  Ijoy,  too,  they 
drove  off  with  her  with  abusive  words.  She  was  the  si.ster  of  Great- 
breakers,^*  belonging  to  the  Strait  people,  the}^  say. 

And  they  came  along  in  this  direction  (i.  e.,  toward  Skidegate). 
After  they  had  come  along  for  a while  thej'  found  a young  .sea  otter 
opposite  the  trail  that  runs  acro.ss  Rose  Spit  (G.o'JgustA).  His  mother 
then  skinned  it  and  sewed  it  together.  Now  she  stretched  it  and,  hav- 
ing .scraped  it,  laid  it  out  to  dry.  When  it  was  dried  she  made  it  into 
a blanket  for  her  son.  He  was  NAuki'lsL.as-iina'-i,^®  they  sa}’. 

And  after  they  had  traveled  for  a while  she  stood  with  her  child  in 
front  of  her  brother’s  house.  By  and  by  somebody  put  his  head  out. 
“ Ah,  Flood-tide-woman  stands  without.”  “ N-n-n,  she  has  done  as 
she  always  does  (i.  e.,  been  unfaithful  to  her  hu.sband),  and  for  that 
reason  comes  back  again,”  .said  her  brother.  And  again  he  spoke: 
“ With  her  is  a boy.  Come,  come,  come,  let  her  in.” 

Then  she  came  in  with  her  son.  And  her  brother’s  wife  gave  them 
something  to  eat.  By  and  by  he  asked  of  her:  “ Flood-tide-woman, 
what  are  you  going  to  name  the  child?”  And  she  moved  her  hand 
over  the  back  of  her  head.  She  .scratched  it  [in  embai’rassment]. 
“ Why,l  am  going  to  name  your  nephew  NAnki'lsLas-lina'-i.”  As 
.she  spoke  she  held  })ack  her  words  hesitatingl  v.  “ 1 tell  you,  name  him 
differently,  lest  the  supernatural  beings  who  are  afraid  to  think  of 
him  (the  b<‘arer  of  that  name)  hear  that  a common  child  is  so  called.” 

While  she  was  staying  with  her  brother  her  child  walked  about.  He 
banged  the  swinging  door  roughly.  “ Flood-tide-woman,  stop  that 
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child  froin  continually  opening  the  door  in  that  waj^”  “ Why,  chief, 
I never  can  stop  him.”  “ Just  hear  what  she  says.  What  a common 
child  is  continuall}"  doing  the  supernatural  beings  ever  fear  to  do.” 
On  another  day,  while  Great-breakers  was  lying  down,  he  banged 
the  door  again.  He  said  to  the  mother:  “ Flood- tide-woman,  a 
common  child  is  doing  the  same  thing  again.  Try  to  stop  him.” 
“ Why,  chief,  I can  never  stop  37'our  slave  nephew.” 

And  where  he  was  sitting  with  his  mother  by  the  fire,  on  the  side 
toward  the  door,  right  there  he  defecated.  And  his  uncle’s  wife  made 
a pooping  sound  at  him.  “ I shall  indeed  go  with  that  husband’s 
nephew,”  he  heard  his  uncle’s  wife  say.*** 

On  the  next  da}',  very,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  started  off. 
After  he  had  gone  along  for  some  time  he  came  to  some  persons  who 
burst  into  singing  sweet  songs  and  danced.  They  then  asked  him;  “Tell 
us,  what  are  you  doing  hereabout?”  “ I am  gathering  woman’s  medi- 
cine.” “ Well,  whatdo  you  call  woman’s  medicine?  Is  woman’s  medi- 
cine each  other’s  medicine?”  “Yes;  it  is  each  other’s  medicine.” 
Those  women  chewed  gum  as  they  sang.  Then  one  of  these  gave  him 
a piece.  “This  is  woman’s  medicine.”  And  one  of  them  gave  him 
directions;  “ Now,  when  you  enter  the  house,  pass  round  to  the  right. 
Chew  the  gum  as  you  go  in.  And  when  your  uncle’s  wife  asks  itof  you, 
by  no  means  give  it  to  her.  Ask  of  her  the  thing  her  husband  owns. 
When  it  is  in  your  hands  give  the  gum  to  her.”  And  he  went  away 
from  the  singers.  When  he  entered  the  gum  stuck  out  red  from  his 
mouth.  Then  his  uncle’s  wife  said  to  him:  “ I say,  NAnki’lsuas-Kna'-i, 
come,  give  me  the  gum.”  He  paid  00  attention  to  her.  He  then  sat 
down  beside  his  mother,  and  to  his  mother  he  said:  “ Tell  her  to  give  me 
the  thing  my  uncle  owns.  1 will  then  give  her  the  gum.”  Then  his 
mother  went  to  her.  She  told  it  her.  And  to  her  she  gave  something 
white  and  round.  He  then  handed  her  the  gum.  While  his  uncle’s  wife 
chewed  it  and  swallowed  the  juice  he  saw  that  her  mind  was  changed. 

Some  time  after  that  his  fathers  went  by  on  the  sea.  And  he  said 
to  a dog  sitting  near  the  door:  “ NAnki'lsLas-liha'-i  says  he  desires  the 
place  where  his  fathers  now  are  to  dry  up  and  leave  them.”  And 
immediately  it  went  out  and  said  so.  The  tide  left  them  high  and  dry, 
and  they  were  in  great  numbers.  They  made  a scraping  sound  in  their 
efforts  to  move.  He  then  said  to  his  mother:  “ 1 say,  go  and  pour  water 
upon  my  fathers.”  She  then  went  down  to  them,  and  she  did  not  look 
upon  her  husband.  She  poured  it  only  upon  Fia-turned-back.  And  he 
went  to  his  mother  and  told  her  to  pour  water  upon  his  father.  She 
acted  as  if  she  did  not  hear  his  voice.  They  were  going  to  the  super- 
natural beings  of  Da'osgen^^  to  buy  a whale,  they  say. 

Then  he  came  in  and  said  to  the  dog  again:  “ Go  and  say,  ‘NAnkf- 
IsLas-lina'-i  says  he  desires  the  tide  to  come  in  to  his  parents.’”  He 
then  went  out  quickly  and  said  it.  X.ii-fi-fi-u-u  (noise  of  the  waves 
coming  in),  and  they  at  once  were  moving  along  far  off  on  the  water. 
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And,  after  they  had  been  gone  a while,  they  returned  to  that  place. 
And  again  he  said  to  the  dog:  “Go  and  say,  ‘ NAnki'IsLas-iina'-i  says 
he  wishes  his  parents  to  leave  something  for  him.’’’  He  then  went  out 
quickly  and  said  so.  Something  black  was  sent  to  one  end  of  the  town. 
He  went  thither.  A whale  floated  there. 

After  he  had  made  a house  of  hemlock  boughs  he  shot  all  kinds  of 
birds  there.  By  and  by  a butilehead  came  and  ate  of  the  whale.  He 
then  wanted  it.  And  he  aimed  just  above  the  top  of  its  head.  When  it 
flew  it  struck  its  head.  He  then  skinned  it  and  entered  [the  skin]. 
And  he  wished  for  a heavy  swell,  and  it  became  rough,  and  he  walked 
toward  the  water.  And  when  a "wave  came  toward  him  he  quickly 
dived  under  it.  After  he  had  done  the  same  thing’  repeatedly  he  flopped 
up  from  the  water,  took  the  skin  otf,  and  dried  it  in  his  branch  house. 
He  thus  came  to  own  it,  the}’  say.  He  kept  it  in  the  fork  of  a tree. 

After  he  had  shot  there  all  kinds  of  birds  something  blue  and  slen- 
der came  and  ate  of  it.  It  flew  down  from  above.  It  ate  sitting  upon 
it.  He  then  shot  it.  He  shot  [only]  through  its  wings.  He  (Raven) 
was  .sad.  And  on  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  he  entered  his 
branch  house.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  it  again  came  down 
from  above,  making  a noise  as  it  came.  And  after  it  stood  upon  it  and 
had  begun  to  eat  he  shot  it.  The  arrow  again  passed  quickly  through 
its  wings.  His  mind  was  .sad. 

And  on  the  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he  again  went  into 
the  branch  hon.se.  It  came  by  and  by  and  ate.  And  he  now’  shot  over  it. 
As  it  .started  to  fly  it  w’as  struck  in  the  head.  He  then  went  down  to 
get  it.  He  brought  it  into  the  branch  house. 

When  he  had  skinned  it,  he  entered  it.  He  then  flew  up.  After 
he  had  flown  for  a w’hile  he  turned  quickly  and  came  down.  He 
then  ran  his  beak  into  a rocky  point  at  the  end  of  the  town.  At  the 
.same  time  he  cried  out:  “ G.ao”  (Raven’s  croak).  Though  the  rock 
was  strong,  he  split  it  by  his  voice.  After  he  had  dried  it  in  the 
branch  house  he  put  it  w'here  he  kept  the  butilehead. 

He  then  started  otf,  they  say.  He  went  in  and  .sat  down  by  the  side 
of  his  mothei’.  By  and  by  his  aunt  .said  to  her  hu.sband:  “ Why  do 
you  remain  seated  so  long?  Go  and  hunt,”  she  said  to  him.  And 
they  brought  out  a w ar  spear  and  a box  of  arrow's,  and  they  put  pitch 
on  [the  cord  w ound  round  the  ai’row’  point]  for  him.  And  at  midnight 
he  went  off  in  a canoe,  and  his  place  was  vacant  in  the  morning. 

He  (Rav’en)  then  w’ent  out  and  stood  up  out  of  himself  (i.  e.,  changed 
himself).  He  put  on  two  sky  blankets  and  painted  his  face.  And,  as 
soon  as  he  entered,  his  uncle’s  wife  turned  her  head.  He  went  around 
behind  the  screens.  And,  after  .some  time  had  pa.ssed,  it  thundered 
on  the  underground  side  of  the  island. 

And  her  hu.sband  came  back  and  asked  his  wife:  “ My  child’s  mother, 
what  noi.se  w’as  that,  sounding  like  the  one  that  is  heard  when  I go  to 
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bed  with  you?”  And  she  laughed  and  said:  “Why.  I guess  I am  the 
same  with  NAuki'lsLas-lma'-i,  your  nephew.” 

On  the  next  day.  early  in  the  morning,  Great-breakers  sat  in  the 
place  where  the  tire  was.  On  the  top  of  the  chief’s  hat  (dadji'n  skil) 
that  he  wore  a round  fleck  of  foam  swirled  rapidly.  NAiikflsLas- 
lina'-i  began  to  look  around.  And  he  went  out,  got  his  two  skins, 
put  on  his  two  sky  blankets,  and  came  in.  His  uncle  had  his  hair  tied 
in  two  braids.  Something  on  his  head  began  turning  around  ver}^ 
rapidl3^ 

Then  a strong  current  of  sea  water  poured  from  the  corner  of  the 
house.  And  he  put  his  mother  in  his  armpit,  quickly  entered  his 
bufflehead  skin,  and  swam  about  in  the  current.  He  dived  many 
times  and  again  swam  about.  And  when  the  sea  water  came  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  house  he  floated  out  with  it  through  the  smoke  hole. 

He  then  quickly  entered  the  raven’s  skin.  He  at  once  flew  up. 
He  then  ran  his  beak  into  the  sk\n  And  his  tail  was  afloat  on  the 
water.  Then  he  kicked  against  the  water.  “Enough.  You,  too, 
belong  to  me.”  There  it  stopped  (lit.,  “came  to  a point”).  It  began 
to  melt  downward. 

And  he  looked  down.  The  smoke  of  his  uncle’s  house  looked  pleas- 
ing. He  then  l)ecame  angiy  with  him,  at  the  sight,  and  started  to 
fl}"  down.  After  he  had  flown  for  a while  he  ran  his  beak  into  it  from 
above,  ciwing  as  he  did  so,  “G.ao.”  “Oh,  you  shall  own  the  title  of 
Chief-of-chiefs  (Ki'lsLekun)  ” [.said  his  uncle]. 

He  then  became  what  he  had  been  before.  He  entered  with  his 
mother.  From  that  time  he  often  set  out  to  hunt  birds.  When  he 
came  in  one  dav  he  said  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  Qi'hgi^^  saj"s  he  is 
coming  to  adopt  me.”  And  his  uncle  said  to  her:  “Qla'la  Idja'xAn,’* 
Flood-tide-woman,  stop  that  child  from  talking.  We  are,  indeed,  fit 
to  be  adopted.” 

After  this  had  happened  many  times  they  saw  something  wonderful, 
the.}'  sa}'.  Poeple  came  dancing  on  ten  canoes.  He  then  went  out,  put 
on  two  sky  blaidcets,  and  walked  around  on  the  retaining  planks. 
Said  his  uncle:  “ What  he  brought  on  by  his  talking  has  happened. 
I wonder  how  we  are  going  to  supply  people  and  food.” 

And,  after  he  had  walked  about  for  a while,  he  kicked  upon  the 
ground  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  on  the  right  side.  There  the 
ground  cracked  open.  Out  of  it  one  threw  up  a drum  from  his 
shoulder.  They  came  pouring  out.  He  went  to  the  other  side  as 
well.  There  he  also  kicked.  “ Earth,  even,  become  people”  [he  said]. 
Thence,  too,  one  threw  up  a drum  from  his  shoulder.  And  he  did  the 
same  thing  to  the  ground  in  one  of  the  rear  corners.  Out  of  that, 
too,  some  one  threw  up  a drum  from  his  shoulder.  He  did  as  before 
on  the  other  side.  And  they^  danced  in  four  lines  toward  the  beach. 
Out  of  his  uncle’s  hou.se  Tsimshian,  Haida,  Kwakiutl,  Tlingit  [came] 
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.sino-ino-  different  songs, Yet  his  uncle  said  [sarcastically]:  “We 
shall  indeed  have  lots  to  eat.”  Thev  sat  down  in  lines,  and  around 
the  door  was  a crowd  to  serve  the  food. 

Then  NAi'iki'lsLas-lina'-i  said:  “Now  go  to  niy  sister  Si'ndjugwan 
to  get  food  for  me.”'’*®  And  a ci’owd  of  young  men  went  to  get  it. 
They  came  back  with  silver  salmon  and  cranberries.  And  [he  said]: 
“(to  to  Yal-klna'ng.o,^'  too,  to  beg  some  for  me.”  Her  house  was  also 
full  of  silver  salmon,  cranberries,  and  sockeye  salmon.  The}'  also 
brought  some  from  the  woman  at  the  head  of  Skidegate  creek,®*  and 
they  brought  some  from  the  woman  at  the  head  of  (^la'dAsg.o  creek. 
It  mounted  up  level  with  the  roof.  The  distribution  of  food  was  still 
going  on  when  daylight  came.  On  the  next  day,  too,  and  on  the  next 
day  [it  went  on].  . At  the  end  of  ten  days  they  went  off'  in  a crowd. 
These  [days]  were  ten  winters,  they  .say. 

And  he  went  off'  with  his  father  Qi'ngi.  Soon  after  they  arrived  at 
his  village  he  invited  the  people  to  come.  He  called  them  for  a feast. 
He  (N.\nki'l.si.as)  did  not  eat  the  .smallest  bit.  And  on  the  next  day  he 
called  them  in  to  a feast  for  his  son.  Again  he  did  not  eat.  Two  big- 
l)ellied  fellows  had  come  in.  People  took  up  cranberries  by  the  box. 
and  when  one  of  these  opened  his  mouth  they  emptied  a boxful  into 
it.  They  also  emptied  boxes  into  the  mouth  of  the  other. 

On  the  next  day  his  father  invited  them  again,  and  they  (the  big-bel- 
lies) came  in  and  stood  there.  And  again  cranberries  were  emptied 
into  their  mouths.  Then  NAfiki'lsLas  went  (piickly  toward  the  end  of 
tin*  town.  As  he  was  going  along  he  came  to  open  ground  where  cran- 
berries were  being  blown  out.  He  .stopped  up  this  hole  with  mo.ss, 
and  he  did  the  same  to  another.  After  he  had  entered  he  que.stioned  the 
big-bellied  ones,  who  stood  near  the  door:  “I  .say,  tell  me  the  reason 
why  you  eat  [so  much].”  “ Don't  ask  it,  chief.  We  are  always  afflicted 
in  this  way.'’  “Yes;  tell  me.  When  my  father  calls  in  the  people, 
and  you  are  going  to  ('at,  if  you  do  not  tell  me  I will  make  you  always 
full.”  "Well,  chief,  sit  close  to  me  while  I tell  you.  Karly  in  the 
morning  take  a bath,  and  when  you  lie  down  [after  it]  .scratch  your- 
self <)V(>r  your  heart,  and  when  scabs  have  formed  on  the  next  day 
swallow  them.” 

He  did  at  once  as  he  was  told.  After  he  had  sat  still  for  a while  [he 
^aid]:  "Father,  1 have  become  hungry.”  Upon  this  his  father  sent  to 
call  the  people.  ['Fhe  big-bellied  persons]  again  came  in  and  stood 
there.  Again  was  [food]  emptied  into  their  mouths.  It  did  them  no 
good.  And  he  again  became  hungry.  He  again  called  them  in.  Day 
after  day,  for  many  days,  he  called  them  in.  One  day  he  went  out 
[to  defecate].  They  saw  him  eating  the  cranberries  that  had  floated 
ashon;  upon  the  beach  ]from  peoples' dung].  Thereupon  they  shut 
th(‘  door  upon  him. 
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He  now  started  off.  By  and  l)y  he  came  [back]  and  sat  behind  his 
father’s  house.  “ Father,  please  let  me  in.”  The}^  did  not  want  him. 
“ Father,  please  let  me  in.  I will  put  grizzly  bears  upon  you.  I will 
put  mountain  goats  upon  you.”  He  offered  him  all  the  mainland 
animals.  “No,  chief,  my  son,  they  might  wake  me  up  by  walking 
over  me.” 

He  then  began  to  sing  a certain  song.  He  beat  time  by  striking  his 
head  against  the  house.  The  house  began  to  fall  over.  And  at  that 
time  he  nearly  let  him  in,  they  say.  And  when  he  went  away  they 
snatched  off  from  him  the  Itlack  bear  and  marten  [skins]  he  wore. 

That  time  he  went  away  for  a long  period.  and  b}^  they  saw 
him  floating  on  the  sea  in  front  of  the  town  in  a hair-seal  canoe. 
He  wore  his  uncle’s  hat.  On  top  of  it  the  foam  was  swirling  around 
as  he  floated.  As  soon  as  the}^  saw  he  had  become  changed  in  some 
unknown  manner  the  town  people  all  entered  Qingi’s  house.  And 
after  the\"  had  talked  over  what  they  should  do  for  a while  he  dressed 
him.self  up.  The  town  people  put  them.selves  between  the  joints  of 
his  tall  hat.  After  Naiiki'lsuas  had  remained  there  a while  the  sea 
water  continued  to  increase.  And  Qingi,  too,  grew  up.  Then  he 
became  angry  and  broke  the  hat  by  pulling  it  downward.  Half  the 
people  of  his  town  wei’e  lost. 

After  he  had  been  gone  for  a while  he  came  and  stopped  in  front  of 
the  town.  “ NAfiki'lsuas  is  in  front  on  a canoe.”  And  his  father 
said:  “ Go  and  get  him  that  I may  see  his  face.”  They  then  spread 
out  mats,  and  his  c“omrades  came  in  and  sat  there.  His  father  con- 
tinually gave  him  food.  His  father  was  glad  to  see  him. 

After  food  had  been  given  out  for  a long  time  and  evening  was 
come,  his  father  sat  down  near  the  door.  By  and  by  he  said:  “ My 
son,  chief’s  child,  let  one  of  your  companions  tell  me  a story.”  He 
then  asked  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him:  “ Don’t  you  know  a story 
“No,”  they  all  said,  and  he  turned  in  the  other  direction  also.  “Don’t 
you  know  one  story?”  “No;  we  do  not.”  He  then  said  to  his 
father;  “They  do  not  know  any  stories.”  And  his  father,  Qihgi, 
•said,  “ Itle'i,  let  one  of  jmur  companions  relate  to  me  ‘ Raven  travel- 
ing,”’ by  which  he  made  NAfiki'lsuas  so  ashamed  that  he  hung  his  head. 

By  and  by,  lo,  a small,  dark  person,  who  sat  on  the  right  side,  threw 
himself  backward  where  he  sat.  “ Ya-ya'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  village  of  the 
master  of  stories.  Qifigi.”  When  he  said  this  the  people  in  the  house 
were  [startled],  as  if  something  were  thrown  down  violently.  “Ya- 
ya'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  supernatural  beings  came  to  look  at  a ten-jointed 
Iqea'ma growing  in  front  of  the  village  of  the  master  of  stories, 
Qifigi.  There  they  were  destroyed.”  “Ya-ya'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  supernat- 
ural beings  came  and  looked  at  a rainbow  (a  story  name)  moving  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  village  of  the  master  of  stories,  Qifigi.  There 
they  were  destroyed  [said  the  next].”  “ Ya-ya'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  super- 
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natural  beinofs  once  came  to  look  at  Greatest-.sea-ffull  and  Greatest- 
white-crested-cormorant  throw  a whale’s  tail  back  and  forth  on  a 
reef  that  first  came  up  in  front  of  Qingi’s  town.  There  the}"  were 
destroyed.”  “ Ya-3"a'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  supernatural  beings  came  to  see 
Harlequin-duck  and  Blue-jay  run  a race  with  each  other  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  master  of  stories,  Qingi.  There  the}"  were  de.stroyed.’’ 
“ Ya-}  ii'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  supernatural  beings  once  came  to  look  at  the 
lower  section  of  a wooden  rattle  lying  around  which  used  to  sing  of 
itself.**  There  they  were  lo.st.”  “ Ya-yil'-o-o-o-o-o,  the  supernatural 
beings  once  came  to  look  at  an  inlet,  which  broke  suddenly  through 
white  rocks  at  the  end  of  Qingi’s  town,  out  of  which  Djila'qons  came 
knitting.  There  they  were  destroyed.”  “ Ya-ya'-o  o-o-o-o,  the  super- 
natural beings  once  came  to  .see  Ta'dAlAt-g.a'dAla  and  Marten  run  a 
race  with  each  other  in  front  of  the  village  of  the  master  of  stories, 
Qingi.  There  they  were  destroyed.”  [What  the  other  three  said 
has  been  forgotten.*®] 

Then  NAfiki'lsLas  started  off  afoot.  After  he  had  traveled  for  a 
while  he  came  to  the  town  of  Ku'ndji.  In  front  of  it  many  canoes 
floated.  They  were  fishing  for  flounders.*®  They  used  for  bait  sal- 
mon roe  that  had  been  put  up  in  boxes.  He  then  desired  some,  and 
changed  himself  into  a flounder.  And  he  went  out.  After  he  had 
been  stealing  the  salmon  roe  for  a while  they  pulled  out  his  beak. 

Those  people,  who  then  sat  gambling  in  rows  in  the  town,  looked  at 
the  beak  one  after  another.  They  handed  it  back  and  forth  for  the 
purpose.  NAiiki'lsLas  looked  at  it,  and  said:  “It  is  made  of  salmon 
roe.”  He  then  went  toward  the  woods  and  called  Screech-owl.  And 
he  pulled  its  beak  out,  put  it  upon  himself,  and  put  some  common  thing 
into  [the  owl]  in  its  stead. 

By  and  by  they  went  out  again  to  fish  and  again  he  went  out.  And 
after  he  had  jerked  off  many  pieces  of  salmon  roe  a hook  entered  one 
of  his  lips.  They  then  pulled  him  to  the  surface  and  came  ashore,  and 
[the  owner]  gave  it  to  his  child,  and  they  ran  a stick  tlu-ough  it  [to  put 
it  over  the  fire].  And  when  his  back  became  too  warm  he  thought: 
“ I wish  somethinff  would  make  them  run  over  toward  the  end  of  the 
town.”  After  .some  time  had  pa.s.sed  the  whole  town  (i.  e.,  the  people 
of  the  town)  suddenly  moved.  And  right  before  the  child,  who  sat 
alone  near  by,  he  put  on  his  feather  clothing  and  flew  out  through 
the  smoke  hole.  The  child  then  calk'd  to  its  mother:  “My  food  flew 
away,  mother.” 

He  did  not  go  away  from  the  towti,  they  say.  On  another  day 
they  prepared  some  food  in  the  morning.  Crow  invited  the  people  to 
a feast  of  cakes  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  hendock  and  cra!d)erries 
mixed  together.  Among  them  they  called  him  (Raven).  And  he 
refu.sed.  “No;  you  only  call  (*ach  other  for  mussels.”  .\ft('rward  he 
•sent  Eagle  out  to  see  what  tlu'y  did  call  <'ach  other  for.  And  after 
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he  had  gone  thither  he  said  to  him:  “They  call  each  other  for  cakes  of 
hemlock  bark  and  cranberries”  “Now,  cousin,  be  my  messenger.” 
Eagle  then  said:  “The  chief  is  coming.”  “No;  we  call  each  other  for 
mussels.” 

Before  the}^  had  begun  eating  he  ran  into  the  woods.  After  he  had 
made  rotten  trees  into  ten  canoes  he  put  in  spruce  cones,  standing’ 
them  up  along  the  middle.  Grass  tops  he  put  into  their  hands  for 
spears.  They  then  came  around  the  point,  and  he  walked  near  them 
with  his  blanket  wrapped  tightly  around  him.  Terrible  to  behold, 
thej^  came  around  the  point,  men  standing  in  lines  along  the  middle  of 
the  canoes.  Leaving  their  food,  the  people  tied  at  once.  He  then 
went  into  the  house  and  ate  the  cakes.  He  ate.  He  ate.  Where  the 
canoes  landed  the}^  were  washed  al)out  bj^  the  waves. 

He  then  started  off.  He  traveled  about.  On  the  way  he  got  his 
sister  neatly,  they  say.  He  then  left  his  sister  with  his  wife.  And 
he  started  off  by  canoe.  He  begged  Snowbird to  go  along  with 
him,  and  took  him  for  company.  He  also  took  along  a spear.  And 
short  objects lay  one  upon  another  on  a certain  reef.  Then,  when 
they  came  near  to  it,  the  bird  became  different.”  He  took  him  back. 
And  he  begged  Blue-jay  also  to  go,  and  he  started  with  him.  But 
when  they  got  near  he,  too,  flapped  his  wings  helplessly  in  the  canoe. 
And,  after  he  had  tried  all  creatures  in  vain,  he  made  a drawing  on  a 
toadstool  with  a stick,  placed  it  in  the  stern,  and  said  to  it:  “Bestir 
yourself  and  reverse  the  stroke”  [to  stop  the  canoe].  He  then  started 
off  with  him.  But  when  he  got  near  it  shook  its  head  [so  strong  was 
the  influence]. 

He  then  speared  a big  one  and  a small  one  and  took  them  back. 
And  when  he  came  home  he  called  his  wife  and  placed  the  thing  he 
had  gone  for  upon  her.  And  he  put  one  upon  his  sister  as  well.  Then 
Slwa's  (his  sister)  cried,  and  he  said  to  her:  “But  yours  will  be 
safe.”’’" 

After  he  left  that  place  he  married  Cloud-woman.  And,  as  Cloud- 
woman  had  predicted,  a multitude  of  salmon  came  up  for  him.  But, 
when  they  were  on  the  point  of  moving  and  he  went  through  the 
middle  passage  of  the  smokehouse,  salmon  bones  stuck  in  his  hair,  and 
he  used  bad  language  that  made  his  wife  angry. She  then  said  to 
the  dog  salmon:  “ Swim  away.”  From  all  the  places  where  the}'  lay 
they  began  to  swim  off.  And  a box  of  salmon  roe  on  which  his  sister 
sat  was  the  onl}'  food  left  in  the  house. 

The}'  then  moved  the  camp  empty-handed.  And  he  made  himself 
sick.  He  went  along  in  the  bow  besidh  the  salmon  roe.  After  he 
had  gone  along  for  a while  his  sister  smelt  something,  and  he  said  it 
was  a scab  he  had  pulled  off  with  his  linger  nails.  After  she  had 
spoken  about  it  many  times  as  they  went  along  he  threw  Siwa's’s  box 
empty  ashore. 
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And  after  they  had  gone  along  for  a Avhile  they  built  a camp  tire. 
He  then  put  yellow  cedar  upon  the  tire.  After  it  had  given  forth 
sparks  for  a while  one  dew  between  Siwa's's  legs.  He  then  told  her 
a remedy:  “Now,  go  around  in  the  woods  exclaiming,  ‘I  call  for 
medicine.’  When  something  sa3"s  ‘Yes,’ go  over  to  it  and  sit  down 
where  a short  red  thing  sticks  up.’’  And  after  he  had  spoken  to  her, 
and  she  had  called  about  for  a while,  something  -said  “Yes.”  And 
after  she  had  looked  for  it  [she  sawj  something  red  sticking  up. 
Then  she  sat  down  there.  Lo,  she  discovered  her  brother  hung  on 
the  ground  under  her. 

He  then  became  ashamed,  and  drew  something  with  the  tip  of  his 
linger.  Kight  there  a child  cried.  And  he  took  it  out  [of  the  groundj. 
And  he  put  boards  round  it  as  people  were  going  to  do  in  the  future. 
Then  the  child  became  old  enough  to  pla}".  And  he  went  around  after 
[the  child].  One  time  when  it  went  out  to  phi}'  it  vanished  forever. 

Then  he  started  to  .search  for  it.  He  put  on  his  feather  clothing  and 
flew  over  the  whole  of  this  countiy.  He  did  the  .same  upon  Main- 
land. When  he  could  bv  no  means  find  it,  he  heard  that  the  super- 
natural beings  had  taken  it  because  he  (Raven)  used  to  fool  them.  He 
then  .stopped  searching.  \Vhen  the  boy  stood  up,  lightning  used  to 
flash  around  his  kneejoints.  He  was  named  SAqaiyu'l. 

One  dav  .some  one  with  disheveled  hair  came  in.  “Father,  I come 
in  to  3'ou.”  Then  he  (Raven)  spat  upon  his  face.  “SAqai3u“i'}  was 
not  like  that."  And  when  he  went  out,  lightning  ph^^ed  around  his 
knee-joints.  He  vanished  at  once.  Then  he  cried;  he  cried. 

Then  he  put  his  sister  into  his  armpit  and  started  ofl'  with  her. 
And  after  Siwa's  had  flni.shed  her  planting  at  Ram.se3"  island  he  came, 
stood  on  the  inner  side  of  Ram.se3’  island,  and  begged  all  kinds  of 
birds  to  accompain’  him.  The3"  went  after  cedar-bark  roofing  in 
preparation  for  a potlatch.  The3"  soon  got  this  out  upon  the  o])en 
ground.  He  then  caused  the  cedar  bark  to  l)e  left  theie.''^ 

And,  when  tluw  became  hungrv,  he  called  all  kinds  of  animals. 
And,  after  thev  came  floating  in  front  of  him  on  theii'  canoes,  he  came 
out  wearing  black,  shabl)3’  clothing.  He  then  spoke.  Thev  did  not 
understand.  And  thev  sent  for  Porpoise-woman.  And  when  she 
came  he  ( Raven)  .said:  1 am  the  sides  and  I am  the  ends,  between  which 
I (lAlaastT's." Then  she  .said:  “Haw  would  thev  get  along  if  I wei'e 
absent  ? He  wants  them  to  tight  him  with  abalones  and  s(!a  eggs.” 
Thev  then  threw  the.se  at  him.  And  he  ate.  And,  since  the  house  was 
too  small,  he  started  to  potlatch  outside.  All  the  supernatural  beings 
whom  he  had  invited  came  1)3'  canoe. 

Then  he  made  holes  in  the  beaks  of  all  kinds  of  birds.  And  Eagle, 
too,  a.sked  to  have  his  pierced.  He  becanu!  wearied  1)3'  his  im[)ortuni- 
ties  and  made  them  anyhow.  That  is  wh3'  his  nasal  openings  now 
run  upward. 
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[Told  by  Abraham  of  the  Qla'dAsg.o  qe'g.awa-i] 

When  he  first  started  he  decked  out  the  birds.  They  were  made  of 
different  varieties,  as  the}^  now  appear  to  us,  in  one  house.  Then,  as 
soon  as  he  had  dressed  up  the  birds,  they  went  out  together.  At  that 
time  he  refused  to  adorn  two  of  them.  When  the  house  was  too  full 
they  said  to  those  who  sat  next  to  the  walls:  “Let  your  heads  be  as 
thin  as  the  place  where  you  sit.”  Those  have  thin  heads. 

The  two  he  had  refused  to  adorn  went  crying  to  the  [various] 
supernatural  beings  and  came  to  Rose  Spit,  where  they  heard  a drum 
sound  toward  the  woods.  The}^  went  thither.  When  they  came  and 
stood  Ifefore  Master  Carpenter'^*  with  tear  marks  on  their  faces,  he 
asked:  “What  causes  your  tear  marks?”  They  then  answered: 
“ Raven decked  out  the  other  birds.  He  said  we  were  not  worth 
adorning.”  “And  yet  3"ou  are  going  to  be  handsomer  than  all 
others”  [he  said],  and,  having  let  them  in,  he  painted  them  up.  He 
put  designs  on  their  skins  (feathers).  Those  were  the  Q!e'da-k!o'- 
xawa.'’® 

[Continued  by  John  Sky] 

He  went  thence  by  canoe,  and  came  to  where  herring  had  been 
spawning.  He  then  filled  the  canoe  with  herring,  dipped  them  out 
of  the  place  where  the  bilge  water  settles  and  threw  them  toward  the 
shore.  “ Future  people  will  not  see  the  place  where  you  are.”  ’'^ 

[Continued  by  the  chief  of  Kloo  of  Those-born-at-Skedans] 

And  when  he  went  away  he  came  to  where  a spider  crab  sat.  And 
he  said  to  it:  “Comrade,  do  you  sit  here?  Don’t  3^11  know  that 
we  used  to  plav  together  as  children?”  He  then  put  his  wings  into 
its  mouth  and  took  them  out  again.  “A  little  farther  off,  spider 
crab,”  he  said  to  it,  and  it  closed  its  jaws  together.  It  began  at  once 
to  move  seaward.  And  he  (Raven)  said  to  it:  “ Comrade,  let  me  go. 
When  about  to  let  me  go  3’ou  used  to  look  at  me  with  eyes  partl3' 
closed  [as  3'ou  are  doing]  now.  Let  me  go.  It  will  be  better, for  us 
to  pla3"  with  each  other  differently.  Let  me  go.”  B3"  and  1)3"  the  sea 
water  fiowed  ov"er  him.  Then  it  let  him  go. 

And  after  he  had  traveled  for  a while  he  pulled  off  leaves  from  the 
salal-berr3"  bushes,  stuck  spruce  needles  into  them,  and  came  to  where 
an  old  man  lay  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  And  he  entered  and  sat 
down  on  the  side  opposite  him.  “He,”  he  said,  as  if  he,  too,  were 
cold  from  going  after  something.  Then  the  old  man  looked  over  to 
him  and  said:  “ Have  1 stretched  out  m3’  legs,  that  one  keeps  saying 
he  is  getting  cold?”  He  then  stretched  out  his  legs,  and  it  became 
low  tide.  And,  with  Eagle,  he  brought  up  sea  eggs  to  the  woods. 
[Raven  also  brought  up  a red  cod,  but  Eagle  brought  up  a black  cod.] 

They  then  made  a camp  fire.  And  Eagle  roasted  his.^*  It  began  to 
drop  fat  into  the  fire.  Then  Raven  roasted  his,  but  if  became  diy. 
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And  he  a.xked  to  taste  of  Eagle's.  “ Cousin,  wh\"  does  yours  taste 
like  cedar ^ Cousin,  I will  bring  you  a small  bundle  of  bark  from 
the  woods.  When  a stump  comes  to  you,  rub  this  [black  cod]  upon 
its  face.’’  As  soon  as  he  went  otf  Eagle  put  some  stones  into  the 
tire.  AVhen  they  became  red-hot,  the  stump  came  toward  him.  He 
then  picked  up  a stone  with  the  tongs  and  rubbed  it  upon  the  stump, 
and  the  stump  went  back  into  the  woods  out  of  sighb  By  and  b^’, 
lo,  he  came  to  him  with  bark  on  his  shoulder.  His  face  was  blackened 
all  over.  "Why,  cousin,  what  has  happened  to  3'our  face?'’  “ AVell, 
cousin,  I pulled  some  bark  down  upon  my  face.’'  “ Why,  cousin,  it  is 
as  if  something  had  Imrned  it.”  “No,  indeed,  cousin,  ])ark  dropiK'd 
upon  me." 

[Continued  by  John  Sky] 

On  the  wav  from  this  place  he  begged  for  canoe  companions.''”  He 
begged  all  kinds  of  birds  to  come.  Then  Blue-jav  offered  himself  to 
him.  and  he  said:  “No;  vou  are  too  old  to  come.’'  But  he  insisted. 
He  then  seized  him  bv  the  top  of  his  head  and  pulled  him  into  the. 
canoe.  For  that  reason  the  top  of  his  head  is  ffattish.  And  he  com- 
pleted his  Ifegging  for  comrades. 

They  all  got  then  into  the  canoe.  And  it  set  off'.  It  went.  It  went. 
It  went.  It  went.  Thev  stopped  in  front  of  the  Halibut  people. 
I lu-hu-hu-hu-hu,“"  thev  came  down  to  the  beach  in  crowds.  “Raven 
is  going  to  war,”  thev  said  one  to  another  as  they  came  down  to  meet 
him.  And  he  asked  them  to  go,  too,  as  companions,  and  they  went. 
'Fhev  fixed  themselves  along  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  like  skids"^  and 
started.  They  went.  The}'  went.  And  before  daylight  they  landed 
at  the  end  of  his  (the  enemy's)  town.  Then  his  Halibut  people  lay  [in 
two  rows],  with  their  heads  outward,  along  the  path  which  extended 
down  from  the  house.  Outside  of  them  the  birds  also  stood  in  lines. 
They  hid  themselves  behind  the  halibut.  After  they  had  been  there 
a while  he  came  out  wearing  his  dancing  hat.  When  he  came  out  one 
of  the  halibut  flopped  his  tail  at  him.  He  fell  down.  The  next  one, 
too,  wriggled  his  tail.  So  they  continued  to  do  until  they  brought 
him  in.®-  Then  he  asked  them  why  they  did  this  to  him.  And  they 
said  they  did  it  bt'cause  he  blew  too  long.  They  then  let  him  go.  And 
they  started  back.  This  was  Southeast-wind,  they  say.  After  they 
had  gone  along  for  a while  they  set  down  the  halibut  at  their  homes, 
and  the  birds  also  went  away. 

,Vnd  after  he  had  traveled  about  for  a while  he  came  to  some  chil- 
dren j)laying  and  offered  to  join  them.  “ I say-y-y,  playing  children, 
let  me  play  with  you-ou-ou."  “No-o-o;  you  would  eat  all  of  our  hair 
se-e-e  al."  And  he  said:  “ My  gi-andfather  has  gone  aftei’  some  for 
me.  My  father  has  gone  after  some  for  me.”  'I'hey  then  let  him  play 
with  them.  Then  he  devoured  all  of  the  children's  hair  seals,  and 
they  were  all  crying  for  them. 
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He  also  started  away  from  that  place.  After  he  had  gone  along  for 
a while  he  found  a flicker’s  feather  floating  near  the  shoi’e  and  said  to 
it:  “ Become  a flicker.”  It  at  once  flapped  its  wings. 

And  after  he  had  traveled  thence  for  a while  he  came  to  the  place 
where  Master  Fisherman®®  and  his  wife  lived.  He  wanted  Raven’s 
flicker;  so  he  gave  it  to  him.  “Things  like  this  are  found  on  an 
island  that  I own.”  And  he  said  he  would  show  it  to  him.  And  after 
he  said  he  would  show  it  to  him  Master  Fisherman  baited  a halibut  hook 
taken  from  among  those  hanging  in  bunches  on  the  wall.  When  he 
had  let  it  down  into  the  hole  into  which  they  used  to  vomit  sea  water 
he  pulled  out  a halibut,  and  his  wife  split  it  open  and  steamed  it. 
When  it  was  cooked  the  three  ate  it. 

They  went  to  bed,  and  next  day  he  took  him  (Master  Fisherman) 
to  see  the  flicker  island.  Then  he  arrived  there  and  said  to  Master 
Fisherman:  “ Do  not  get  off.”  Then  he  (Raven)  landed.  He  broke 
off  the  ends  of  cedar  limbs.  And  he  wounded  his  nose.  As  he  went 
along  he  let  the  blood  run  down  into  his  hands.  And  he  threw 
around  the  cedar  twigs  with  blood  upon  them.  “Change  to 
flickers,”  he  repeated.  Then  they  flew  in  a flock.  And  he  brought 
some  in.  “ Now,  get  ofl'.  There  are  plenty  of  them,”  he  said  to 
him.  Then  he  landed. 

[Continued  by  tlio  Chief  of  KIoo.] 

And  he  (Raven)  lay  down  in  the  canoe  and  began  to  drift  awa}^ 
with  the  wind,  and  he  (Master  Fisherman)  shouted  to  him:  “Say, 
you  are  drifting  away.  You  are  drifting  away.”  He  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  him.®*  He  got  far  off.  Then  he  started  away  [by  paddling]. 
Then  he  made  himself  appear  like  Master  Fisherman,  and  landed  in 
front  of  his  wife’s  [house].  And  he  said:  “Behold,  it  was  the  one 
always  doing  such  things.  There  is  not  a sign  of  the  things  he  went 
to  show  me.”  And  after  he  had  had  her  as  his  wife  a while  he  said: 
“My  child’s  mother,  differently  from  my  former  state,  I am  hun- 
giy.”  Then  she  steamed  a fat  halibut  for  him,  and  he  ate  it.  After 
he  had  remained  sitting  for  a while,  he  said:  “ M}"  child’s  mother,  dif- 
ferently from  my  former  state,  I would  like  it.”®®  Then  he  again 
drank  salt  water.  And  after  he  had  drunk  salt  water  he  baited  the 
halilnit  hook  and  let  it  down  into  the  hole  where  sea  water  was  vomited 
out.  The  same  thing  as  before  happened.  He  pulled  a halibut  out. 

And  when  his  wife  went  after  some  water,  lo,  her  husband  sat  near 
the  creek  and  said  to  her:  “That  was  the  same  one  who  is  always 
doing  such  things.  Stop  all  the  holes  in  the  house.  As  soon  as  he 
drifted  away  from  it  (the  island)  I wished  my  hair-seal  club  would 
swim  over  to  me.”  And  to  him  it  swam  out.  Then  it  brought  him 
to  the  land,  they  say. 

Then  he  ran  in  with  the  hair-seal  club.  And  he  (Raven)  ran 
squawking  about  the  house.  By  and  by  he  knocked  him  down  with 
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his  club.  Then  he  threw  him  down  into  the  latrine.  And  after  he  had 
lain  there  a while  he  spoke  up  out  of  it.®®  Then  he  took  him  out  and 
pounded  him  up  again.  He  even  pounded  up  his  bones.  And  he  went 
down  to  the  beach  at  low  tide  and  rolled  a big  rock  over  upon  him. 

[End  of  so-called  “ old  man’s  story  ” and  beginning  of  “ young  man’s”  part'*'] 

Then  he  was  nearly  covered  bj*  the  tide.  And  he  changed  himself 
in  different  ways.  B}"  and  b}’,  when  onh"  his  beak  showed  above 
water,  his  ten  supernatural  helpers  came  to  him.  Then  the\"  rolled  the 
rock  off  from  him,  and  he  drifted  awa}".  The  first  to  smell  him  among 
his  supernatural  helpers  was  a Tlingit,  who  wore  a bone  in  his  nose 
[like  the  shamans.] 

After  he  had  drifted  away  for  a while,  some  people  came  along  in 
a canoe.  “ Wh}’ does  the  chief  float  about  upon  the  water?”  And 
when  they  got  within  a short  distance  he  said:  “ He  has  a hard  time 
for  going  after  a woman.” 

And  after  he  had  drifted  about  a while  longer,  a black  whale  came 
along  blowing.  And  he  thought,  “ I wish  it  would  swallow  me.” 
And,  as  he  wished,  it  swallowed  him.  Then  he  ate  up  its  insides. 
After  he  had  eaten  all  he  thought:  “ I wish  it  would  drift  ashore 
with  me  in  front  of  a town.”  And  in  front  of  a town  it  drifted  ashore 
with  him. 

After  they  had  spent  some  time  in  cutting  it  up,  they  cut  a hole 
through  right  where  he  was,  and  he  flew  out.  Then  he  flew  straight  up. 
And  he  turned  down  at  the  end  of  the  town,  pulled  off'  the  skin  of  an 
old  man  living  there,  threw  awaj'  his  bones,  went  into  his  skin,  and 
lived  in  his  place  instead  of  him.  By  and  b}-  they  asked  him  about  the 
something  that  came  out  of  the  whale’s  belly.  Then  he  said:  “ When 
something  similar  happened  a long  time  ago  the}"  fled  from  each  other 
in  fear.”  At  once  they  fled  from  each  other  in  fear.  And  afterward 
he  ate  the  whale  they  were  bringing  up.  This  was  why  he  had 
changed  himself. 

[Told  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-boru-at-House- Point.] 

And  one  time  he  had  Hair-seal  as  his  wife.  Then  they  had  a 
child.  And  one  day  he  went  after  ffi’ewood  with  him.  His  son  was 
fat,  and,  pleased  at  the  sight  of  him,  he  wanted  to  eat  him.  Then  he 
■said  to  him:  “1  am  within  a little  of  eating  you.”  And  after  they 
had  come  home,  and  had  got  through  eating,  he  said  to  his  mother: 
••  I la  ha+,  mama,  my  father  said  to  me:  ‘ I am  within  a little  of  eat- 
ing you.’”  And  Raven  .said:  Stop  the  child.”  He  made  him 

a.shamed.  After  that  he  devoured  him.  ®* 

[Continued  by  the  Chief  of  Kloo.] 

And  after  he  had  traveled  about  a while  from  that  place  he  came  to 
another  town.  And  he  was  eating  the  leavings  cut  off'  of  the  salmon 
they  brought  in.  By  and  by  some  of  the  milt®'’’  hung  out  of  his 
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nose.  Then  he  said  to  his  cousin  [Eagle];  “When  I pass  in  front  of 
the  town,  cousin,  say:  ‘ Wa-fi-a one  g'oes  along-  in  front  of  the  town 
with  a weasel  hang-ing  from  his  nose.’  ” And  when  he  passed  in  front 
of  the  village  [he  said],  “ Wa-ii-a,  one  passes  in  front  of  the  town  with 
the  milt  of  a salmon  hanging  from  his  nose.”  Then  he  went  back 
to  him  and  said:  “ Cousin,  say,  ‘ Weasel,  weasel.’  ” But  when  he  went 
again  he  said  the  same  thing.  Then  he  made  him  ashained,  and  he 
went  right  along  [without  stopping]. 

And  after  he  had  gone  along  for  a Avhile  he  met  some  people  coming 
hack  from  the  hunt  with  many  hair  seals.  Then  he  changed  himself 
into  a woman.  And  he  found  a long,  slender  rock  and  said  to  it: 
“Change  into  a child,”  and  it  became  a human  being.  “Say,  you 
who  are  coming,  come  and  marry  me.”  Then  the  canoe  was  pointed 
toward  her.  And  she  picked  up  stones,  too,  they  say.  After  they 
had  gone  along  for  a while  she  .said:  “The  child  wants  hair  seal.  He 
is  cr^-ing  for  it.”  TTien  one  cut  off  a piece  for  it.  Then  she  wished  a 
mist  to  fall,  and  it  happened.  Then  they  put  mats  over  her,  under 
which  she  ate  it.  And  she  put  grease  on  the  stones  and  thi-ew  them 
overboard.  And  she  kept  saying  that  it  was  the  hair  seal.  Then  they 
gave  some  to  her  again. 

Then  they  gave  her  as  wife  to  one  of  them.  Some  time  after  he 
had  married  her  the3-  gave  her  salmon  roe  to  eat.  And  she  saw 
where  they  kept  it.  Then  she  went  to  the  place  at  night.  And 
she  ate  in  it.  But  when  she  la}"  down  afterward  she  found  that  her 
labret  was  lost.  And  when  they  went  [to  the  box]  to  get  .some  again 
in  the  morning  they  found  her  labret  in  it.  Upon  this  she  touched  it 
quickly  with  her  lips  and  said:  “Lg.A'nsal  sta'-is’^  was  ffapping  her 
wings  all  night  in  my  lip  as  she  always  does  when  she  wants  some- 
thing that  smells  bad.”  Then  they  handed  it  to  her,  and  she  put  it 
back  into  her  lip. 

And  one  day,  when  she  went  out  with  others  to  defecate,  and  stood 
up,  the  tail  coming  from  her  buttocks  was  visible  a moment.  “Ai-I, 
what  is  that  sticking  from  my  son’s  wife’s  buttocks?”  “ Why,  this  is 
not  the  ffrst  time  a Tlingit  woman’s  tail  stuck  out  from  her  buttocks.” 

By  and  by  she  told  her  husband  they  w-ere  about  to  come  after  her, 
and  she  made  them  bring  together  tirew-ood  in  preparation  for  it. 
Then  she  changed  excrement  into  people  and  made  them  come  by 
canoe.  Then  they  landed;  but  when  they  came  in  and  sat  down  they 
began  to  perspire.  Right  there  they  were  melted.  And  she  became 
ashamed.  Then  they  Avere  completely  melted.  And  she  flew  away. 

And  after  he  (Raven)  had  traveled  on  from  that  ])lace  he  came  to 
where  Water-ousel lived.  And  he  (the  bird)  gave  him  food.  By 
and  by  he  drove  a stick  into  his  leg,  out  of  which  salmon  roe  [such  as 
has  lain  some  days  after  hatching]  ran  in  a stream.  He  gave  it  to 
him  to  eat.  Then  he  started  from  that  place.  After  he  had  traveled 
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for  a while  be  came  to  where  Sea-lion  lived.  And  after  he  had  o-iven 
him  some  food  he  roasted  his  hand,  ont  of  which  grease  dropped. 
That  he  gave  him  to  eat.  He  started  off,  and  when  he  had  traveled  a 
while  came  to  where  Hair-seal  lived.  Then  he,  too,  roasted  his  hand 
in  the  tire,  and  grease  came  ont.  He  gave  it  to  him  to  eat. 

Then  he  went  awa}*  and  lived  in  one  place  for  a while.  After  he 
had  lived  there  for  a time  Water-ousel  came  in  to  him.  Then  he 
drove  something  into  his  leg,  hut  only  made  himself  faint  away.  And 
he  (the  bird)  was  ashamed.  While  he  was  in  the  faint  he  went  oft'. 
Then  he  came  to  himself.  And  after  he  had  continued  living  there 
for  a while  Sea-lion  and  Hair-seal  came  in.'^^  Then  he  roasted  his 
hand,  hut  it  was  burned.  And  the}"  left  him.  Afterward  he  came  to 
life  again. 

[Parts  of  the  young  man's  story  told  by  Walter  JlcOregor  of  the  Qa'-i-al-lfi'nas] 

He  began  to  offer  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  when  any  creature 
came  in  to  him  he  looked  at  its  buttocks.  When  they  were  lean  he 
refused  it.  After  he  had  done  [lit.,  said]  this  for  a while  Sea-lion 
wanted  to  marry  his  sister.  Then  he  looked  at  his  buttocks.  They 
were  fat.  and  he  let  him  marry  his  sister.  They  had  two  children. 
(i.e'noa'‘  was  the  elder.  Iwa'ldjida  was  the  younger.  Once  Ka\"en 
went  out  fishing  with  his  brother-in-law  and  thought:  “1  wish  hal- 
ilnit  would  come  to  me  only.'”  Then  he  only  caught  halibut.  And 
his  brother-in-law.  Sea-lion,  asked  him:  “Say,  why  do  they  come 
to  youf"  “That  is  .something  people  are  not  brave  enough  to  ask 
for."  Then  he  again  asked  him,  and  he  .said  to  him:  “Well,  they  like 
me,  becau.se  I u.se  a piece  of  skin  cut  from  my  testes  for  bait.’’  And 
he  told  him  to  do  the  same  to  his.  When  he  just  touched  them 
with  a knife,  “ Wii-wa-wa-wii',  it  hurts,’’  he  .said  to  him.  “ Don’t  you 
.see  you  arc  not  brave  enough  for  it?”  Then  he  told  him  to  do  as 
before.  Then  he  cut  off  the  whole  of  his  testes  and  ate  the  fat  part 
of  his  brother-in-law.  After  he  had  consumed  it  he  jnit  stones  in  him 
in  its  place,  and  came  to  his  sister  singing  a crying  song:  “Siwa's’s 
husband,  my  sister’s  husband.  Siwa's’s  husband,  my  sister’s  husband.” 
Then  his  sister  ask(‘d  him:  “What  has  happened,  brother?”  He  paid 
no  attention  to  her.  He  .sang  the  crying  song.  “What  is  it?”  she 
kept  saying.  By  aiul  l»y  she  asked  her  brother:  “What  has  happened, 
my  brother  Raven  ? ” And  he  .said  to  her:  “ Where  they  always  do  so, 

[ the  enemy  I stood  at  I lou.se-point.  With  iny  great  brother-in-law  I 
met  them.  My  great  brother-in-law  fell  without  speaking  a word. 
1,  howevei',  went  around  and  around  them  calling.”  Then  his  sister, 
too,  siiiig  a crying  .song.  She  had  (i.e'noa  on  her  back  and  held 
Iwa'ldjida  in  her  hanfls.  'I’hen  she  sang  tin*  crying  .song:  “(f.e'noa’s 
father,  Iwa'ldjida’s  father.  ( r.e'noa’s  father,  1 wa'ld  jida’s  father.”  At 
once  they  carried  him  up  in  a mat.  .\nd  Siwa's  said:  “Say,  chief. 
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why  is  your  brother-in-law  so  heavy?”  Then  Raven  said:  “You 
always  talk  nonsense.  This  is  not  the  first  time  a chief  who  has  been 
killed  is  heavy.”  The  rocks  put  into  him  made  him  heavy. 

After  they  got  him  into  the  house  they  had  Mallard-duck’®  doctor 
him,  and  when  he  came  in,  and  had  gone  around  the  fire  for  a while, 
he  said:  “Ha"  ha"  ha"  ha"  (quacking  of  duck),  his  brother-in-law,  his 
brother-in-law.”  And  Raven  said:  “ [Speak]  differenthq  great  doctor. 
[Speak]  difi'erently.”  Then  again  he  said,  “ Ha"  hsi"  ha"  ha",  his 
brother-in-law  took  out  his  insides.”  Then  he  kicked  him  into  the 
fire.  And  just  before  he  flew  out  he  said  the  same  thing.  So  they 
came  to  know  that  he  had  killed  his  brother-in-law. 

One  time  he  let  Cormoi'ant  marry  Siwa's,  because  he  was  the  best 
fisherman.  And  he  went  out  fishing  with  him,  and  Cormorant  alone 
caught  halil)ut.  He  (Raven)  caught  only  a small  one.  Then  he  went 
toward  the  bow  to  Cormorant  and  said  to  him:  “ Let  me  see  what  is 
upon  your  tongue.”  And  when  he  ran  his  tongue  out  he  pulled  it  out, 
and  his  voice  was  gone.  That  is  why  the  cormorant  has  no  voice. 

Then  he  pulled  the  halibut  round  toward  himself  [so  that  their 
heads  lay  in  his  direction]  and  turned  the  small  one  toward  him  (Cor- 
morant).’® Then  they  went  home,  and  he  imlled  otf  the  halibut. 
Cormorant  motioned  his  wife  to  the  halibut,  and  his  sister  asked: 
“Say,  chief,  why  does  he  motion  me  to  the  halibut?”  Then  Raven 
said:  “ He  is  trying  to  sa}"  he  wants  the  head  of  a big  one.”  And  she 
asked  her  brother  again:  “Say,  chief,  what  has  happened  to  your 
brother-in-law?”  “ Wh}^  while  I was  fishing  with  him  his  voice  left 
him.”  He  wanted  to  eat  all  the  halibut.  That  is  why  he  took  it  out. 

After  he  had  gone  on  for  some  distance  a sea  anemone  (?)  looked 
out  from  under  a rock.  He  became  fascinated  at  the  sight  of  the 
corners  of  its  eyes,  which  were  bluish,  and  said  to  it:  “ Sa^’,  cousin, 
come  and  let  me  kiss  you.”  And  the  sea  anemone  said:  “1  know 
your  words.  Raven,”  and  made  him  angry.  Then  he  threw  aside  the 
stones  from  it  and  steamed  it  [in  the  ground].  When  it  was  cooked 
he  ate  it  while  it  was  still  hot.  Then  his  heart  was  burst  with  the 
burning.  That  is  whv  ravens  do  not  eat  sea  anemones. 

After  he  had  gone  along  from  there  for  a while  he  came  to  a town. 
Having  looked  into  the  house  [he  saw]  no  people  there.  Then  he 
entered.  Halibut  and  slices  of  smoked  hair  seal  lay  on  the  drying 
frame.  Only  old  wedges  laj^  near  the  fire.  But  when  he  started  to 
carry  otf  the  halibut  and  slices  of  seal  a wedge  threw  itself  at  his 
ankle  bone;  on  the  other  side  the  same  thing  happened,  and  he  fainted 
with  the  pain.  Then  he  threw  them  from  his  shoulders  and  went 
out.  And  he  looked  into  a house  near  by.  And  he  entered  that,  too. 
There  were  plenty  of  hair  seals  and  halibut  there.  On  the  wall  was 
some  design  drawn  with  finger  nails.  Then  he  started  to  carry  some 
out.  When  he  came  to  the  door  something  pulled  his  hair.  He  saw 
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nothing-.  After  the}'  had  pulled  his  hair  until  the}'  made  him  weak, 
he  went  out.  These  were  the  Shadow  people,  they  say. 

After  he  had  traveled  thence  for  a while  he  came  to  a house  in 
which  the  Herring  people  were  dancing.  The  air  (weather  or  sky)” 
even  shook  above  them.  And  when  he  looked  in  the  Herring  people 
spawned  upon  his  mustache.  Then  he  ate  the  tish  eggs.  They  tasted 
bad,  and  he  threw  away  his  mustache.”  Then,  having  pushed  in  a 
young  hemlock  he  had  broken  off,  he  drew  it  out.  The  tish  eggs 
were  thick  upon  it,  and  he  ate  them.  They  tasted  good.  He  started 
the  use  [of  these  limb.sj. 

After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while  he  came  to  one  who  had  a tire  in 
his  house.  And  he  did  not  know  how  to  get  his  live  coals.  And 
[the  man]  had  bought  a deerskin.  “Say,  cousin,  1 want  to  })orrow 
your  skin  a while.”  And  he  lent  it  to  him.  It  had  a long  tail,  they 
say,  and  he  tied  a bundle  of  pitch  wood  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Then 
he  came  in  and  danced  before  him.  As  he  danced  his  face  was  turned 
toward  the  tire  only.  After  he  had  danced  for  a time  he  struck  his 
tail  into  the  tire  and  the  pitch  wood  ])urned.  Then  his  tail  was 
Imrned  off.  That  is  Avhv  the  deer’s  tail  is  short.  Then  he  went  into 
hi  s own  .skin  and  Hew  away  with  the  live  coals.  His  beak,  too,  was 
burned  otf.  And  they  pursued  him.  They  could  not  catch  him  and 
came  back.  He  got  the  coals  neatly. 

On  traveling  thence  lie  found  a deviltish’s  nose  (i.  e.,  mouth)  drifted 
ashore.  And  he  took  it  and  came  to  Screech-owl.  And  he  .said  to 
him:  “Say,  cousin,  let  me  borrow  your  lieak  a while,”  and  he  lent  it 
to  him.  Then  he  stuck  the  devilfish  nose  he  had  found  in  its  place 
and  .said  to  him:  “Say,  cousin,  yours  looks  nice.  You  are  fit  to  travel 
about  with  the  supm-natural  beings.” 

After  he  had  traveled  on  for  a while  his  cousin  (Eagle)  came  to  him. 
And,  after  they  had  traveled  together  for  a while  they  came  to  an 
abundance  of  berries,  which  Eagle  consumed  before  he  got  there.  On 
that  account  he  was  angry  with  him.  And  he  went  quickly  to  the 
beach,  found  a sharp  fish  bone,  and  stuck  it  into  the  moss  ahead  of 
him  (Eagle).  “Run  into  PAgle’s  foot,”  he  .said  to  the  bone.  And  he 
.said  to  Eagle:  “Now,  cousin,  go  right  on  here  before  me.”  And  a.s 
he  went  along  there  the  bone'stuck  into  his  foot.  '•‘Cousin,  let  me 
.see  it,”  and  he  ])retended  to  take  it  out  with  his  teeth,  but  instead 
commenced  to  ])ush  it  in  farther.  “ A'a-wa-wa,  cousin,  you  are  push- 
ing it  in.”  “No,  cousin,  it  is  liecause  I am  trying  to  pull  it  out  with 
my  teeth.”  P>y  and  by  he  {mllcd  it  out  and  .said  to  him:  “Cousin, 
wait  right  here.”  d’hen  he  examined  the  ground  before  him  [to  .select 
an  ea.sy  path].  And  he  ordered  a chasm  to  form.  It  did  so.  And, 
breaking  off  a stalk  of  hjcfi'ina,”  he  laid  it  acro.ss  the  gulf  and  put 
mo.ss  upon  it.  He  made  it  like  a dead,  fallen  tree.  'Fhen  he  went 
back  toward  Eagle,  carried  hitn  on  his  back,  and  started  over  with 
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him  upon  the  dead  tree.  When  he  got  halfwa}"  over  he  let  him  go. 
“Yauwapyil',  what  I carry  on  my  back  is  heav3L”  He  burst  open 
below.  Then  he  went  down  to  him  and  ate  his  berries.  He  ate  all 
and  started  off. 

After  he  had  traveled  for  a while  he  came  to  a woman  with  a good- 
sized  labret  Aveaving  a water-tight  basket,  and  he  asked  her:  “Say, 
slvAn,*"  have  3mu  seen  1113"  cousin?”  She  paid  no  attention  to  him,  and 
he  again  said  to  her:  “Say,  skAn,  have  you  seen  m3"  cousin?”  Again 
she  paid  no  attention  to  him.  “SkAn,  I can  knock  out  3"our  labret.” 
“Don't.  Over  yonder  is  a qlaTa*^  point,  beyond  which  is  a spruce 
point,  beyond  Avhich  is  a hemlock  point,  beA’ond  which  is  an  alder 
point.  At  that  point  in  front  of  the  shell  of  a sqa'djix.u*^  on  which  he 
is  drawing  is  3"our  cousin.”  Then  he  started  over,  and  it  was  as  she 
said.  “Sa3%  cousin,  is  that  3’ou?”  [he  saidj,  and  he  pulled  him  up 
straight,  and  they  started  off'  together. 

After  the3^  had  gone  on  the3"  came  to  a town.  Thev  (the  people) 
were  glad  to  see  them.  Then  the3'  began  giving  them  food.  When 
they  gave  them  berries  to  eat  the3"  asked  Eagle:  “Does  the  chief  eat 
these?”  And  Raven  said:  “Sa3"thatl  like  them  very  much.”  But 
Eagle  said:  “The  chief  sa3"s  he  never  eats  them.”  And  they  0163" 
gave  them  to  him  (Eagle).  And  again  the3"  gave  him  good  berries  to 
eat.  and  he  said:  “Those,  too,  the  chief  does  not  like.”*" 

When  he  was  going  on  from  there  he  came  to  a town  in  which  the 
chiefs  son,  Avho  \\"as  the  strongest  man,  had  had  his  arm  pulled  out. 
A shaman  came  to  tiy  to  cure  him.  The  chiefs  son  Avas  the  strongest 
man.  In  trying  strength  Avith  people  of  all  ages  by  locking  hands  with 
them  he  could  beat  them.  B3^  and  by,  through  the  smoke  hole  came  a 
small  pale  hand,  and  [they  heard  its  owner]  sa3":  “Gu'sg.a  gA'msiwa” 
(Tsimshian  Avords  meaning  “Let  us  have  a try”).  And  he  put  his 
ffngers  to  it.  It  pulled  off'  his  arm.  They  did  not  kjiOAV  Avhat  it  Avas. 
And  he  (Raven)  alone  knew  that  one  of  (Tru'g.afs**  sons  had  pulled  his 
arm  off'.  Then  he  ffew  to  Gu'g.aTs  town,  Avent  to  an  old  man  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  toAvn  and  asked  him:  “Sav,  old  man,  do  3^11 
ever  gamble?”  And  he  said  he  did.  “The3"  sa3"  the3^  pulled  off'  the 
arm  of  a chiefs  son.  1 Avonder  Avhere  the  person  Avho'  did  it  belongs.” 
And  he  said:  “Wh3',  don’t  3"Ou  knoAV?  It  Avas  done  by  the  one  of 
Gu'g.al’s  sons  who  is  always  doing  those  things.  The  chiefs  son’s  arm 
is  in  a box  behind  the  screen  in  his  father’s  house.”  And  he  (Raven) 
said:  “ Well,  although  eA"erybod3^  knoAvs  those  things,  I Avas  asking 
this.”  Then  he  pulled  off'  his  (the  old  man’s)  skin  and  entered  it. 
And  next  day  he  took  a gambling'-stick  l)ag  and  walked  with  a cane  to 
the  middle  of  the  town.  When  he  sat  doAvn  he  heard  Gu'g.al’s  sons  say: 
“You  are  always  on  hand,  old  man;  we  Avill  gamble  Avith  3"ou.”  The 
eldest  Avagered  him  his  hair  ilbbon,  and  thev  gambled  Avith  him. 
They  lost  the  ribbon. to  him.  Then  it  Avas  too  late  to  go  home,  and  he 
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said:  ‘"I  will  stay  right  in  your  liouse."  And  thoy  said  to  him:  “All 
right,  old  man,  sleep  in  our  house  so  that  we  may  gamhle  with  each 
other  in  the  morning.''  Then  he  entered,  and  they  seated  him  near 
two  good-looking  women.  They  gave  him  something  to  eat.  “Old 
man,  you  are  always  ready,''  they  said  to  him,  and  they  went  to  bed. 
Then  he  broke  wind.  The  women  laughed  at  him  every  time  as  the}' 
whispered  together.  By  and  by,  when  they  were  asleep,**  he  tiew 
lightly  toward  the  screen  and  felt  of  the  chief's  son’s  arm  which  was 
in  a box.  Then  he  waited  for  daylight  and  Hew  over  it.  As  he  did 
so  the  ends  of  his  claws  touched  the  top  of  the  screen.  It  sounded 
like  a drum.  Then  he  lay  down  quickly.  “Alas!  it  is  the  one  who  is 
always  doing  such  things.  Does  the  old  man  lie  there  as  before?” 
And  the  women  said:  “ Yes;  he  lies  here.  He  has  been  breaking  wind 
all  the  time.  Now,  he  is  snoring.”  And  he  asked  again:  “Is  the 
chief's  son’s  arm  in  the  box?  ” And  the  women  said:  “Yes;  it  is  here.” 
Then  when  they  were  asleep  again  and  day  had  begun  to  break  he 
dew  up  easily  behind  the  screen  and  seized  the  chief’s  son’s  arm  in  his 
mouth.  And  when  he  tlew  away  with  it  the  ends  of  his  claws  touched 
the  top  of  the  screen.  When  it  gave  forth  a drumming  sound  all 
looked  up.  lie  dew  through  the  smoke  hole.  The  chief  said:  “Alas! 
it  is  he  who  is  always  doing  such  things.”  Then  he  came  dying  to 
the  chief's  son's  father's  town  and  began  to  act  as  shaman  around  the 
chief's  son.  He  washed  the  arm,  which  had  begun  to  smell  badly 
[from  decomposition].  Then  they  handed  him  a new  mat  [and  he  laid] 
the  chief's  son's  arm  in  ])lace  under  it.  At  once  his  arm  was  restored. 
They  gave  many  things  to  him  and  much  food  as  well. 

He  startl'd  from  that  place  also.  Aftei'  he  had  gone  along  for  a 
while  he  came  to  a town.  The  town  people  were  glad  to  see  him,  and 
he  went  into  a house.  A good  looking  woman  lived  in  the  house. 
'I'hen  they  went  to  bed,  and  he  went  over  to  the  woman.  IVhen  he 
came  to  hei'  she  asked  him,  “Who  aie  you?”  “I  am  one  who 
catne  to  this  place  foi'  you.”  But  the  woman  absolutely  repulsed  him. 
Then  he  went  away  from  hei’.  And  whi'ii  the  woman  slept  he  went 
to  h('r  again  and  put  dung  inside  of  her  blanket.  Then  he  cried:  “ I 
went  to  the  chief's  daughter,  but,  tinding  something  terrible  there, 
changed  my  mind.”  And  the  woman  awoke  utuI  said:  “A'-a-a  a-a', 
don't  t(‘ll  anybody  about  it.  I will  give  you  a substance  that  my 
father  owns  but  always  keeps  secret.”  And  he  said:  “[(live  nu'] 
some."  Then  she  gave  all  to  him.  And  the  woman  said  to  him: 
“ Don't  lose  it.  With  that  you  will  havi'-  good  luck.  And  when  you 
see  anyone,  you  can  adorn  him  with  it,”  she  said  to  him.  This  is 
what  causes  people  to  be  good-looking. 

.After  that  his  sister  Siwa's  })lanted  Indian  tobacco  in  front  of  White 
irdet.  .Vnd,  while  it  was  yet  in  the  gardi'ii.  In'  calcined  shells.  But 
befoie  he  pulled  the  tobacco  out  he  became  angiy  with  the  calciiu'd 
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shells  and  threw  them  away.  Where  the  calcined  shells  were  the 
surface  of  the  rocks  is  white. 

There  he  went  out  fishing  for  his  sister.  He  threw  the  halibut 
ashore.  There  is  high,  level  land  there  called  “ Halibut’s  place.”  He 
named  places,  too,  as  he  went  along.  “Your  name  will  be  like  this; 
you  will  be  called  so-and-so,”  he  said  as  he  went.  Then  he  passed 
over  one  place,  and  it  called  after  him:  “What  shall  my  name  be?” 
Then  he  said  to  it  in  the  Ninstints  dialect:  “ Your  name  will  be  ‘ Salt 
Stone,’  you  common  object.” 

Then  he  set  out  to  spear  Bad  Weather  (Tcll'g.a).  He  made  a spear 
with  a detachable  point.  He  used  strong  gut  for  co.rd.  And  he  saw 
its  head  pass.  Then  he  speared  it.  And  it  tugged  him  about  in  a 
sitting  posture.  He  kept  hold  of  the  cord  and  was  pulled  out  to  a 
reef  lying  in  front.  After  he  had  been  pulled  about  there  a while 
the  spear  point  broke.  [The  string]  struck  on  the  face  of  a declivity. 
There  the  rocks  show  a white  streak. 

When  he  went  away  he  stuck  an  eagle's  tail  feather  [into  a certain 
place].  That  is  called  “ Eagle’s-tail-feather-stuck-in.” 

After  that  he  was  love-sick  for  his  uncle’s  wife.  TTien  he  sat  there 
singing  a song,  at  the  same  time  striking  his  head  upon  the  rocks  for 
a drum.  There  he  made  a hole.  That  place  is  called  “ Moving-the- 
back-part-of-the-head-about-wdiile-singing.” 

[Told  by  “Abraham”  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o] 

One  time,  when  he  was  going  along  m ith  his  cousin,  he  came  to  an 
island  of  idklia'o.*"  At  once  he  went  out  and  ate  them.  After  he  got 
through  eating,  he  went  back  toward  shore  with  his  cousin.  And  when 
they  became  thirsty  he  said  to  his  cousin:  “Take  one  stroke  in  the 
water,  cousin.”  As  soon  as  he  did  so  they  came  to  Standi  eg- water 
creek,  which  was  very  far  awaju  Where  he  drank  there,  there  is  a 
water  hole  of  the  shape  of  his  bill. 

This  is  why,  when  people  travel  by  canoe  on  the  west  coast,  the 
country  is  easy  for  them  (i.  e.,  the}^  travel  about  easily).  The  place 
where  he  and  his  cousin  ate  Likha'o  is  called  “ Pulled-otf-with-the- 
teeth.’”'" 

[Told  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-born-at-House-point] 

When  he  (Raven)  first  started  traveling  about,  numbers  of  persons 
hgy  along  the  ground,  acting  as  if  ashamed.  Then  he  pulled  them  up- 
right as  he  ran  along.  These  'were  the  mountains. 

Another  version 

[Told  to  Prof.  Franz  Boas  by  Charlie  Edensliaw,  chief  of  the  StA'stas] 

NenkfilsLasLingai’s*^  mother  was  GeLik’Edza't  (“Flood-tide 
woman  ”).  His  father  was  Lg.ang.agfin  (“  Dorsal-fin  ”),*'*  whose  sister’s 
son  was  called  Lg.anxe'la  (“  Hoie-in-dorsal  fin”).  He  was  born  in 
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Naeku'n.  Now.  Nenk'ilsLasLiiigai  was  ciwing  all  the  time.  The 
people  tried  to  cjuiet  him,  and  the}'  gave  him  various  things  to  play 
with,  but  he  was  not  satistied.  There  was  a 3’oung  girl,  Qalgaitsadas 
(■‘ Ice- woman  She  also  tried  to  (piiet  him.  She  took  him  in  her 

arms,  and  he  at  once  ceased  crying.  He  touched  her  breasts  and  was 
(juiet.  After  a little  while -she  returned  him  to  his  mother.  At  once 
he  began  to  cry  again,  but  when  she  took  him  again  he  quieted  down 
when  he  touched  her  breast. 

The  boy  was  growing  up  very  rapidly.  Now  he  was  able  to  w'alk. 
Lg.anxe'la  was  his  mother’s  lov'er.  When  his  father,  Lg.ang.agdn, 
found  this  out  he  became  jealous,  and  he  sent  his  wife  back  to  her 
uncle,  Nenk'ilsLas.  Then  she  took  her  boy  on  her  back  and  Avent  to 
her  uncle's  hou.se.  About  noon  she  felt  hungry.  She  was  going  to 
start  a tire,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  She  turned  the  tire  drill  until 
her  hands  were  .sore,  but  she  did  not  succeed  in  making  a tire.  Then 
Nenk'ilsLasLingai  went  into  the  woods,  wdiere  he  took  two  large  sticks. 
He  struck  the  ends  together,  and  at  once  there  was  a great  tire.  His 
mother  was  surprised  to  see  it,  but  she  did  not  make  any  remark. 

In  the  evening  they  la}'  down  and  slept.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey.  In  the  evening  the  mother  tried 
again  to  start  a tire,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Then  the  boy  went  to  the 
woods  and  started  the  tire  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

Finally  they  reached  the  hou.se  of  NenkdlsLas,  which  was  located 
in  Lg.ae'xa.®®  A large  pole  was  standing  in  front  of  his  house. 
Nenk'ilsLa.s's  slaves  were  outside  the  house  when  (ieLik'Edza't  was 
approaching,  carrying  her  child.  They  entered  the  house  and  told 
Nenk'ilsLas  that  she  was  approaching.  He  remarkc'd:  “She  is  always 
acting  foolishly,  therefore  she  has  been  .sent  back.”  He  told  his 
slaves  to  call  her  into  the  house.  kShe  entered  and  remained  sitting 
near  the  doorway.  She  did  not  go  to  the  rear  of  the  hou.se.  Her 
uncle  gave  her  food.  The  boy  was  defecating  in  the  house  all  the 
time.  His  excrements  were  vei-y  thin  and  spread  ovei  the  door,  so 
that  the  hou.s(>  smelled  very  badly. 

The  boy  was  .staying  with  his  mother.  In  the  night,  when  every- 
Ixaly  was  asleep,  he  ai'o.se  from  the  side  of  his  mother,  left  the  house, 
biking  bow  and  arrows,  and  shot  woodpeckers  (sLo'ts’ada).  He  gave 
them  to  his  mother  and  asked  her  to  make  a blanket  of  their  skins. 
His  moth(M'  dried  the.se  skins  and  sewed  them  up.  Then  he  began  to 
shoot  whales,  which  he  took  to  a litth‘  river  near  Lgae'xa,  named 
Xagusiua's.'”  'Fhen  Raven  came  right  down  fi'om  the  sky,  intmiding 
to  eat  tin;  whales.  The  boy  tried  to  slioot  it,  but  he  was  unalile  to 
kill  it.  Raven  liew  away,  but  soon  ridurned.  Again  the  boy  tried 
to  shoot  it,  but  did  not  hit  it.  Finally,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
killing  Raviui.  He  hid  its  skin  between  the  branclu's  of  a large  tiee. 

One  day  the  boy  said  to  his  uncle:  *'  My  fatlnu's  an;  going  to  come 
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from  Naeku'n  to  look  for  m3"  mother.”  Then  his  uncle  remarked:  “ I 
am  afraid  that  bo}"  is  going  to  cause  us  trouble.  Stop  your  talking.” 
But  NenkulsLasLihgai  repeated  his  former  statement.  The  following 
day  he  said  again:  “ fathers  are  going  to  come  from  Naeku'n  to 
see  me.”  Again  his  uncle  begged  him  to  be  silent,  but  he  did  not  obej". 

After  a few  da3^s  the  people  from  Naeku'n  arrived.  The  beach  was 
covered  with  canoes.  Then  his  uncle  felt  greatly  troubled.  He  had 
man}^  slaves.  The  bo}"  said  to  one  of  the  slaves:  “Go  out  and  tell 
them  to  come  ashore.”  His  fathers  were  the  Killer-whales.  Then 
the}"  came  ashore  and  fell  down.  His  father  and  his  cousin  Lganxe'la 
were  among  those  whales.  Then  his  mother  took  a bailer  and 
sprinkled  some  water  over  Lganxe'la,  while  she  left  her  husband  to 
perish.  After  some  time  the  bo}"  said  to  a slave:  “Go  out  and  call 
the  water  to  cover  mv  fathers.”  Then  the  tide  returned,  and  the 
whales  returned  to  Naeku'n.  The  bo}"  contituied  to  shoot  birds. 

His  uncle’s  wife  was  making  mats  all  the  time.  The  boy  was  very 
beautiful,  but  he  continued  to  defecate  in  the  house.  His  uncle’s  wife 
was  sitting  in  tlie  rear  of  the  house.  The  boy  had  collected  much  red 
gum,  which  he  was  chewing.  One  da}"  he  returned  home  just  at  the 
time  when  his  uncle  had  finished  his  dinner  and  was  washing  his  face. 
Then  his  uncle’s  wife  asked  him  for  some  gum  which  was  hanging  out 
of  the  boy’s  mouth.  The  boy  fell  in  love  with  his  uncle’s  wife,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  highest  platform  of  the  house.  The  boy  crept 
silently  up  to  the  woman  and  encircled  her,  placing  his  head  under  her 
left  aimi,  his  body  over  her  back,  and  his  feet  under  her  right  arm. 
When  the  woman  looked  down  she  saw  that  he  was  very  pretty.  His 
uncle  did  not  notice  it.  He  (the  uncle)  was  a great  hunter,  and  he 
always  l)rought  back  a great  quantity  of  food.  Every  evening,  when 
his  uncle  had  gone  out  hunting,  he  visited  the  woman.  [The  boy  was 
staying  in  the  house  all  the  time;  his  soul  went  out  hunting  birds  and 
visiting  the  woman.]  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  woman  it  thundered, 
and  he  was  much  frightened.  He  defecated,  and  the  house  was  so  full 
of  excrements  that  the  slaves  had  to  carry  them  out  in  l)uckets.  When 
his  uncle  NenkfilsLasifingai  came  home  he  was  about  to  give  the  game 
to  his  wife.  He  asked  her  why  it  had  thundered  that  day.  “It  is  a 
sign  that  my  nephew  cohabits  with  you  [he  said].” 

In  the  village  T’ano''^  there  was  a chief  whose  name  was  Qing‘.  The 
l)oy  said:  “I  want  Qing"  to  come  here  to  be  my  father.”  His  uncle, 
who  was  sitting  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  heard  what  he  was  saying. 
He  asked  his  sister  to  command  the  boy  to  be  silent,  but  he  continued 
to  say  it.  One  day  ma!i}"  canoes  arrived  on  the  beach.  Then  the  boy 
said  to  his  uncle:  “The  chiefs  are  coming.  What  are  you  going  to 
do?”  His  uncle  did  not  replybecau.se  he  was  afraid.  When  they 
appi'oached  the  house  the  boy  threw  off  his  skin,  and  he  was  beautiful. 
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The  chief  who  iirrived  liere  was  called  Qaeqciii'iis.’^  He  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  He  was  his  mother's  father.  The  boy  had 
visited  him  and  had  borrowed  his  people,  whom  he  took  to  his  uncle's 
house.  He  had  put  on  his  woodpecker  blanket,  and  he  flew  to  his 
grandfather's  house.  He  painted  his  face  with  a design  of  Ts'aguP* 
and  made  himself  very  beautiful.  IVlien  he  returned  he  walked  about 
inside  the  house  scolding  his  uncle:  “Why  is  there  nobod}"  sta3’ing 
with  yoiH  Now,  all  the  chiefs  are  coming,  and  there  is  nobody  to 
receive  them."  Then  Nenk'ilsLasLifigai  .stamped  his  feet,  and  immedi- 
ately the  hou.se  was  full  of  people.  He  had  transformed  the  dirt  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  into  people  by  stamping  once.  In  one  corner  of 
his  house  were  Qoecpju'ns's  people,  who  spoke  the  Tsimshian  language. 
When  he  stamped  with  his  foot  in  another  corner  of  the  house  people 
appeared  who  spoke  Heiltsuk  (or  Wakashan).  In  the  next  corner, 
when  he  stamped  the  ground,  the  Haida  arose,  and  in  the  last  corner 
he  also  created  Haida. 

After  a while  Qing'  arrived.  They  performed  a dance,  and 
NenkulsLasLingai  gave  them  to  eat.  Then  Qing"  returned  to  his  own 
country.  The  boy  accompanied  him.  When  he  made  the  Tsimshian 
he  wore  a flicker (Sqaldzit)  blanket.  Then  he  changed  and  wore 
a woodpecker  (sLodz'adang)  blanket.  Afterward  he  used  a Six- 
asul.-vlgang®’’  blanket.  This  is  a large  bird  with  yellow  head,  which 
Hies  very  rapidly.  Finally  he  used  a T'in blanket.  This  is  a bird 
that  is  eaten  in  Victoria.  When  they  arrived  in  Qing’'s  house 
Nenk'ilsLasi.ingai  sat  between  Qmg‘  and  his  wife.  The  chief  asked 
him;  "Are  you  hungry  ?”  But  he  did  not  want  to  eat.  He  was  chew- 
ing gum  all  the  time.  Iti  the  house  there  were  many  p(‘ople.  'I'wo 
youths  wer<‘  standing  on  one  side  of  the  door  when  the  chief  was  eat- 
ing. 'I'he  chief  s('nt  .some  food  to  them.  Their  skin  was  (piite  black. 
Their  name  was  S(iul  (“Porpoi.se”).  They  were  eating  ravenously. 
The  boy  asked:  “How  is  it  that  you  can  eat  so  much?'’  They 
replied:  "Don't  ask  us.  We  are  very  poor  because  we  are  hungry 
all  the  time."  But  he  insi.sted.  He  said:  “ I can  ?H)t  eat,  and  I must 
h'arn  how  to  eat.  You  must  a.ssist  Jiie  to  learn."  They  refused,  but 
Nenk'TlsiMsi.ifigai  insisted.  They  said:  “We  are  afraid  of  your 
hither.  If  we  tell  you,  you  will  have  bad  luck."  But  the  boy  would 
n(<t  accept  their  statements.  Then  they  bi'cariK*  angry  and  said;  “(Jo 
and  liathe.  and  whim  you  do  so  .scratch  your  skin  and  eat  what  you 
.sci'atch  oil.  Do  .so  twice."  'I'he  youth  did  .so,  and  then  he  became 
very  hungry.  He  told  his  father:  “I  am  a little  hungry.’'  Then 
the  old  man  was  very  glad,  lie  called  all  the  pcojile  to  see  how  his 
child  was  eating.  'I'he  peoph'  came,  and  when  tlu'V  had  seen  it  they 
returned,  .\fter  a very  short  tiim*  the  youth  was  hungiy  again.  His 
father  invited  the  ])eople,  and  after  th(‘y  had  eaten  they  went  away. 
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It  was  not  long'  l)efore  the  lio}'  was  hungry  again.  He  could  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  He  ate  all  the  provisions  that  were  stored  in  the 
house.  Then  Qing'  turned  the  boy  out  of  his  house  and  he  was  very 
poor.  He  asked  to  be  admitted  again,  but  Qing‘  did  not  allow  him  to 
enter.  Then  he  took  his  raven  skin  and  put  it  on.  He  knocked  the 
walls  of  the  house  with  his  beak,  asking  admission,  but  he  was  refused. 

He  promised  to  give  them  fox,  mountain  goat,  and  other  kinds  of 
animals.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  beach,  where  he  ate  some  excre- 
ments. After  a while  he  returned  to  the  house  and  asked  again  for 
admission.  Then  the  hoy  grew  angry,  and  wished  the  waters  to  rise. 
The  waters  began  to  rise,  and  rose  up  to  Qing^’s  throat.  Then  Qing‘’s 
sister  atid  her  ten  children  began  to  climb  up  his  hat,  which  was  trans- 
formed into  a mountain,  which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  village. 
There  is  another  mountain  near  by  which  is  called  Qihg'i  xa'hginEh 
gutas’wa's. 

Then  the  boy  returned  to  his  uncle,  and  the  people  returned  to  their 
villages.  The  hoy  was  in  love  with  his  uncle’s  wife,  and  his  uncle 
was  jealous.  Then  he  called  upon  the  waters  to  rise,  intending  to  kill 
his  nephew.  The  waters  were  coming  out  of  Nenk'ilsLas’s  hat.  Then 
the  boy  took  the  skin  of  a waterfowl  (Q’e'sq’ut),®*  which  he  put  on. 
The  house  began  to  till  with  water.  Then  he  swam  about  on  the  water. 
He  was  carrying  the  raven  skin  under  his  arm.  When  the  water  rose 
still  higher,  he  Hew  up  through  the  smoke  hole  and  reached  the  sky. 
He  shot  an  arrow  up  to  the  sky.  which  stuck  in  it.  Then  he  con- 
tinued to  shoot,  hitting  the  nock  of  the  first  arrow;  and  thus  he  pro- 
ceeded, making  a chain  which  I'eached  almost  down  into  the  waters. 
Finally  he  fastened  his  bow  to  the  lowest  arrow  and  climbed  upward. 
When  he  reached  the  sky,  he  broke  it,  went  through,  and  saw  five 
countries  above.  First  he  came  to  an  open  place  in  which  many 
berries  were  growing.  There  were  salmon  in  the  rivers,  and  the 
people  were  singing.  He  was  chewing  gum.  He  tried  to  find  the 
singers,  hut  he  could  not  discover  them.  He  passed  the  place  whence 
the  noise  proceeded,  and  turned  back  again.  Finally,  after  a long 
time,  he  found  them.  He  saw  a number  of  women  who  were  singing. 
He  asked  them,  “Where  did  you  obtain  this  .song!!  I like  it  very 
much.”  Then  they  laughed  at  him,  and  said,  “Did  ymu  never  hear 
that  there  are  five  countries  up  here,  and  that  the  inhabitants  use  this 
song'f  They  are  singing  about  Nenk'ilsLasLihgai',  who  is  in  love  with 
his  uncle’s  wife.”  At  that  time  he  received  the  name  NenkulsLa.sLin- 
gai'.  He  wandered  about  in  heaven  for  many  ymars,  singing  all  the 
time. 

He  came  to  a large  river,  where  he  heard  the  people  singing.  He 
came  to  a town  near  which  he  saw  a pond.  The  chief’s  daughter  went 
out  to  fetch  water.  Then  Nenk'ilsLasLihgai'  transformed  himself 
into  the  leaf  of  a hemlock,  and  dropjied  into  the  bucket  of  water  which 
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the  chief's  daughter  dipped  from  the  pond.  When  she  attempted  to 
drink,  the  hemlock  leaf  was  in  her  wa\’,  and  she  tried  to  ])low  it  away, 
but  did  not  succeed.  Finally  she  grew  impatient  and  swallowed  it 
with  the  water.  After  two  months  she  had  a child,  and  her  father 
was  veiT  glad.  The  child  slept  at  his  mother’s  side,  but  at  midnight, 
when  all  were  asleep,  he  traveled  all  over  the  countyy  and  came  to  a 
town.  The  people  were  all  asleep,  and  during  the  night  he  ate  their 
eyes.  When  the  people  awoke  in  the  morning,  they  found  that  the}" 
were  blind.  They  asked  one  another,  “Did  not  you  hear  a story 
about  such  a thing  happening?’’  But  the  old  people  said  they  never 
had  heard  of  such  a thing.  The  next  night  he  proceeded  to  another 
town,  where  he  also  ate  the  eyes  of  all  the  people.  Then  he  did  the 
same  in  a third  town.  The  people  did  not  know  how  they  lost  their 
eyesight.  Finally  he  went  to. a fourth  town  and  ate  the  eyes  of  the 
people. 

There  was  an  old  man  in  the  corner  of  the  chief’s  house.  He  did 
not  sleep  because  he  wished  to  discov'er  how  the  people  in  the  various 
towns  were  blinded.  One  night  he  saw  the  boy  arise  from  the  side  of 
his  mother  and  return  early  in  the  morning.  He  returned  with  his 
skin  blanket  tilled  with  something.  The  old  man  saw  him  sitting- 
down  near  his  mother’s  tire  and  taking  out  something  round  from  his 
blanket.  While  doing  so  he  was  laughing.  Then  the  old  man  knew 
that  he  had  taken  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

When,  the  next  morning,  the  people  heard  that  the  inhabitants  of 
another  town  had  lost  their  eyes  the  old  man  said  that  he  had  seen 
how  the  young  man  ate  the  eyes  while  his  mother  was  asleep,  that 
he  had  carried  them  back  to  the  house  in  his  blanket,  and  that  he  had 
eaten  them  sitting  near  the  tire. 

The  floor  of  the  house  was  made  of  stone.  The  chief  then  broke  it, 
took  the  boy,  and  threw  him  down  to  our  earth.  At  that  time  the 
water  was  still  high,  and  only  the  top  of  his  totem  i)ole  was  seen 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  boy  dropped  upon  the  top  of  the 
totem  pole,  crying  “Qa!”  and  assumed  the  shape  of  a raven.  The 
pole  split  in  two  when  he  dropped  down  upon  it.  Then  the  waters 
began  to  subside,  and  he  Ix'gan  his  migrations. 

He  went  to  a rock  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing  all  the  time. 
He  intended  to  kill  the  [s.  e.J  wind,  Xfud'.  He  tri(‘d  to  make  canoes 
from  various  kinds  of  wood,  but  they  did  not  .satisfy  him.  Then  he 
asked  the  birds  to  carry  him  there,  but  they  could  not  do  it.  Finally 
he  took  the  maple  tree,  and  he  succeeded  in  making  a good  canoe. 
He  vanquished  the  wind  and  made  him  his  slave. 

Xiiusgana®*  was  fishing  foi-  halibut.  The  Haven  went  to  visit  him. 
He  was  kindly  received,  because  Xausgana  did  not  know  that  he  was 
trying  to  steal  food  wherever  he  went.  One  morning  when  he  went 
out  JBsbing  Raven  .said:  “On  my  travels  1 saw  a large  island  on 
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which  there  are  a great  many  woodpeckers.”  Xfiusgana  believed  him. 
He  said:  “Let  us  go  and  see  it.”  One  daj',  when  the  water  was 
calm,  they  started,  accompanied  by  Xausgana’s  wife.  They  paddled 
toward  the  island,  and  Raven  said:  “Stay  here  in  the  canoe  while 
1 go  ashore  to  hunt  woodpeckers  in  the  woods.”  There  were  many 
SLfisk’Eina  (a  plant  bearing  something  resembling  lierries)  in  the  woods. 
Raven  took  one  of  these  and  struck  his  nose  until  it  bled.  Then 
he  transformed  the  blood  into  woodpeckers.  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  canoe  and  said:  “ Did  3^11  see  the  woodpeckers  coming  out  of  the 
woods?”  this  time  man}-  woodpeckers  had  come  out  from  under 
the  trees,  and  Xausgana  became  eager  to  hunt  them.  Fishermen  ai'e 
in  the  hal)it  of  tving  the  red  feathers  of  the  woodpeckers  to  their 
hooks  in  order  to  secure  good  luck.^"“ 

As  soon  as  Xausgana  had  gone  a hunting  Raven  went  back  to  the 
canoe,  lie  lay’’  down  in  it  and  thought:  “I  wish  that  a wind  would  start 
from  the  island  and  that  the  canoe  would  drift  away!”  He  pulled  his 
blaidvct  over  his  head  and  pretended  to  sleep.  Now  a wind  arose,  and 
the  canoe  drifted  away.  When  Xausgana  saw  this  he  shouted;  “Wake 
up!  You  are  drifting  out  to  sea!”  but  Raven  did  not  stir.  Then 
Xausgana  was  greatly  troubled  because  he  had  lost  his  canoe.  As  soon 
as  Raven  was  out  of  sight  he  assumed  the  shape  of  Xausgana  and 
turned  the  canoe  toward  his  house.  He  went  up  to  the  house  and 
said  to  Xausgana’s  wife:””  “That  man  who  came  visiting  us  is 
Raven.  He  is  a liar."  Then  the  woman  gave  him  to  eat,  and  after 
he  had  finished  the  food  he  asked  for  more.  The  \voman  remarked: 
“How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  so  hungiy  now?  Formerly  you 
never  ate  as  much  as  vou  do  to-da}".”  8he  was  unal)le  to  satisf}'  his 
hunger.  At  niglit  he  la}"  down  with  her.  He  lived  in  the  house,  and 
people  believed  that  he  was  Xausgana. 

The  latter  was  stay'ing  on  the  island,  unable  to  leave  it.  After  a 
while  he  thought:  “I  wish  my  rattle  would  come  here!”  The  rattle 
obeyed  his  summons.  Then  he  wished  his  bow  to  come.  Then  he 
walked  home  over  the  surface  of  the  water  as  though  it  were  firm 
land.  He  reached  his  village.  After  a while  he  saw  his  wife  coming 
out  of  the  house.  He  called  her  and  told  her:  “The  Raven  has 
cheated  you.  Let  us  take  revenge.  Close  all  the  chinks  of  our  house 
and  lock  the  door.  When  eA"ervthing  is  done  shut  the  smoke  hole; 
then  I will  appear  and  take  revenge.”  The  woman  reentered  the 
house  and  acted  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  She  px’epared  food 
for  him,  and  he  ate.  While  he  was  eating  he  said  all  the  time:  “It  is 
strange  how  much  I have  changed.  Formerl}"  I was  never  as  hungr}" 
as  1 am  now.” 

iMeanwhile  the  woman  closed  all  the  chinks  of  the  house.  Then 
Xausgana  entered.  Raven  put  on  his  skin  and  tried  to  escape,  but 
Xausgana  caught  him  and  killed  him.  He  broke  his  bones  to  pieces 
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and  throw  him  into  the  latrine.  On  the  following  day  when  his  wife 
went  to  defecate  Kaven  spit  upward  at  her  genitalia.  lie  took  the 
body  and  struck  it  again,  and  he  took  a large  stone  and  pounded  it  to 
jelly.  Then  he  threw  it  into  the  sea.  It  drifted  al)out  on  the  water. 
One  day  many  people  went  out  in  their  canoe.  AVhen  they  saw  the 
body  they  remarked:  ‘‘  Why  is  that  chief  drifting  about  on  the  water  ?” 
And  the  body  replied.  “A  woman  is  the  cause  of  this.” 

After  a while  he  thought,  “I  wish  that  a whale  would  come  and 
swallow  mel"  Then  the  whale  came  and  swallowed  him. 

Here  follows  the  story  of  the  Raven  in  the  Whale. 

The  whale  strand('d  and  was  discovered  by  the  people.  They  came 
and  cut  it.  Then  Kaven  thought:  “I  wish  that  the  chief’s  sou  w'ould 
open  the  whale's  .stomach,  that  I may  get  out  again!”  At  once  the 
chief's  son  cut  open  the  whale’s  stomach.  Then  Kaven  tiew  out 
right  against  the  young  man’s  chest.  The  youth  fell  dowui  dead. 
Then  the  people  were  afraid,  and  ran  away. 

Kaven  Hew  into  the  woods,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  an  old  man. 
He  came  back,  leaning  on  a staff,  and  askf'd  the  people:  "‘Why  are  3"ou 
running  awav  ?"  The}' told  him  what  had  happened.  Then  he  said, 
'■  I heard  that  the  same  events  happened  long  ago.  At  that  time  the 
people  left  the  town,  leaving  all  their  propertv  behind.  I think  it 
would  be  best  for  vou  to  do  the  same.’’  Then  the  people,  who  were 
much  afraid,  left  tin'  village  at  once.  Kaven  staved  behind,  and  ate 
all  their  provisions. 


Beaver'”^  w'as  a chief  who  had  his  room  in  the  rear  of  a very 
beautiful  hou.se.  Behind  the  house  there  was  a large  lake,  where 
Beaver  went  to  phi}*.  Then  he  returned  to  his  house.  In  the  lake 
there  were  manv  .salmon,  and  on  the  shores  w'ere  growing  all  kinds  of 
berries.  When  he  returned  home  he  cai-ried  a tish,  which  he  boiled. 

One  da}'  Kaven,  who  desired  to  rol)  Beaver  of  his  treasiu’es,  dis- 
gui.sed  him.self  as  a poor,  ugly  per.son.  In  this  shape  he  went  to 
Beaver's  hou.se.  In  the  evening  Beaver  came  home,  bringing  a tish 
and  berries,  which  he  intended  to  boil.  Kaven  arranged  it  so  that  he 
.should  meet  him.  Then  Beaver  asked:  “ What  are  you  doing  here?  ” 
Kaven  re{)lied:  ‘‘Wy  father  has  just  dic'd.  He  .said  that  you  are  my 
brother.  W(!  have  the,  .sanu'  ancestoi’s.  He  told  me  to  go  to  visit  you 
and  to  ask  you  for  food.”  Then  Beaver  invited  hiiTi  to  his  house. 
He  boiled  his  Hsh,  and  when  it  was  cooked  he  let  Kaven  partake  of 
the  meal.  He  believed  him  at.d  ])iti('d  him. 

Next  day  Beavei'  went  to  the  lake,  lb;  told  Kaven  to  stay  at  home. 
Toward  noon  Ije  returned,  carrying  a .salmon,  and  he  spoke  kindly  to 
Kaven.  j)romi.sing  to  feed  him  all  the  time.  He  told  him  that  there 
were  always  tisli  in  the  lake  and  ripe  berries  on  its  shor(;s. 
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Oil  the  following  Raven  went  out  to  the  lake.  He  rolled  up 
the  water  like  a blanket,  took  a number  of  fish  out,  boiled  them,  and 
ate  them.  When  Beaver  came  home  he  found  Raven  crying  and 
pretending  to  be  hungry.  On  the  following  day  Raven  went  out  again. 
He  rolled  up  the  water,  took  it  in  his  beak,  and  flew  awai'-.  He 
alighted  on  the  top  of  a large  cedar  tree. 

When  Beaver  went  out  in  order  to  fish  in  his  lake  he  found  that 
it  was  gone,  and  he  saw  Raven  sitting  on  a tree,  holding  the  water. 
Then  Beaver  called  the  monster  Ta'uat’adEga,  which  lias  a long 
body,  a long  tail,  and  many  legs;  and  he  called  all  the  beavers  and  the 
bears  and  asked  them  to  throw  the  tree  down.  The  wolves  dug  up  its 
1‘oots,  the  lieavers  gnawed  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  all  the  animals 
tried  to  do  Avhat  was  in  their  power.  Finall}"  the  tree  fell.  Then 
Raven  flew  off  to  another  tree.  They  tried  to  throw  this  tree  down. 
All  the  animals  of  the  forest  helped  Beaver.  After  thev  had  thrown 
down  four  trees  they  asked  a favor  of  Raven:  “ Please  give  us  our 
chief’s  water.  Don’t  make  us  unhappy!”  But  he  did  not  comply 
with  their  request.  He  flew  awai",  and  spit  some  of  the  water  on  the 
ground  as  lie  Hew  along.  Thus  originated  all  the  rivers  on  Queen 
Charlotte  islands.  He  also  made  the  8keena  and  Stikine  rivers. 

There  was  a man  named  K‘’i'lkun,  who  lived  at  Skidegate.  He 
asked  Raven  to  give  him  some  ivater.  Raven  complied  with  his 
recpiest,  but  gave  him  very  little  only.  This  annoyed  him  so  much 
that  he  fell  doivn  dead.  He  forms  the  long  point  of  land  near  Skide- 
gate.The  same  thing  happened  at  Naeku'n.^'’’’  For  this  reason 
there  is  a long  point  of  land  at  that  place. 

This  is  the  best  known,  as  it  is  tlie  longest,  of  all  stories  told  on  the  upper  north- 
west coast,  and  many  writers  have  given  fragments  of  it.  Altliough  often  spoken  of 
as  the  creation  legend,  it  would  he  more  correct  to  say  that  it  explains  how  things 
were  altered  from  one  state  or  condition  into  that  in  which  we  now  find  them. 
Thus  topographic  features,  natural  [jhenomena,  the  tastes,  passions,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  animals  and  human  beings  are  mainly  explained  by  referring  to  something 
that  Raven  did  in  ancient  times.  He  was  not  the  only  originator  of  all  these  things, 
but  he  was  the  principal,  and  for  that  reason  he  was  known  as  NAukUlsLas  (“He- 
whose-voice-is-obeyed” ).  Until  Qi'ngi  adopted  him  he  was  called  NAhki'lsLas-tina'-i 
( “The-potential-NAfiki^lsLas”  ).  Some  even  said  tliat  NAfiki'lsna.s  was  a great  chief 
who  put  on  tlie  skin  of  a raven  only  when  he  wanted  to  act  like  a buffoon.  Among 
the.  tliree  peojdes  who  have  developed  this  story  most — Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsim- 
shian — the  Raven  clan  is  also  of  very  great  imj)ortance,  and  it  is  evident  to  me  that 
there  is  a causal  relation  lietween  the  two  facts.  I have,  however,  discussed  the 
singular  ])romlnence  of  the  Raven  clan  among  the  people  in  this  I'egion  in  volume  v, 
part  1,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific.  Expedition,  page  104. 

Aware  of  the  important  position  held  by  this  myth,  I made  a special  endeavor  to 
secure  as  much  of  it  as  possible  and  consulted  several  different  story-tellers.  The 
main  portion  of  the  stoiy  Avas  given  me  by  John  Sky,  a Kl'oo  man,  who  also  related 
the  five  next  and  that  on  page  86.  A long  section  was  added  by  Walter  McGregor,  who 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  west-coast  town  of  Kaisun,  and  fragments  were  con- 
tributed by  Abraham,  an  old  man  of  Kloo,  by  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-born- 
at-House-point,  the  ancient  people  of  Rose  spit,  and  by  Job  Moody,  a man  of  the 
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Witch  people  of  Cumshewa  and  father  of  niy  interpreter.  A necond  version  is 
appended.  This  was  obtained  in  English  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas  from  Charlie  Eden- 
shaw,  chief  of  the  great  Masset  family  St.v'stas.  He  spent  his  earlier  years  at  Skide- 
gate,  so  I am  not  certain  M hether  it  is  more  like  the  story  as  told  at  Skidegate  or  as 
told  at  ^Masset.  I am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  approaches  the  form  in 
which  it  was  told  by  the  people  of  Rose  spit.  While  at  Masset  I secured  several 
additional  texts  bearing  on  events  in  the  life  of  Raven,  some  of  them  differing  con- 
siderably from  the  above.  An  abstract  of  these  texts  will  be  found  on  pages  207-21 1 
of  volume  V,  part  1,  of  the  IMemoirs  of  the  Jesuji  North  Pacific  Expedition.  On 
pages  233-238  of  the  same  memoir  will  be  found  two  sections  of  the  story  obtained 
from  two  old  Kaigani.  They  probably  contain  much  of  the  Tlingit  Raven  story. 
Finally,  it  must  be  stated  that  Raven  is  brought  forward  to  explain  so  many  local 
phenomena  that  an  absolutely  complete  Raven  story  is  neither  i)racticable  nor 
necessary. 

’ That  is,  the  Queen  Charlotte  group. 

* Probably  l^elonging  to  the  Actinozoa. 

^ The  principal  family  of  Cumshewa. 

‘The  proper  habitat  or  dwelling  of  a buman  or  supernatural  being  is  described  in 
Haifla  by  this  word  tcTa. 

^Rock  from  her  hips  down. 

'That  is,  he  coulil  get  along  just  as  well  under  water  as  in  the  air. 

"The  black  pebble  was  to  be  placed  in  the  water  first,  then  the  speckled  one.  A 
piece  of  each  was  to  be  bitten  off  and  spit  upon  the  remainder. 

'Literally,  “One-lying-seaward,”  or  “Seaward-land.” 

®By  Ldjiii  the  Haida  understand  the  coa«t  of  British  Columbia  from  the  borders 
of  the  Tsimshian  southward  indefinitely.  The  people  living  along  it,  be  they  Kwa- 
kiutl,  Nootka,  or  Salish,  are  all  called  ndjin  xa'-idAga-i  (i/ljin-people).  Djin  = 
“far.” 

’“A  version  of  this  episode  obtained  by  Professor  Boas  runs  as  follows:  “On  his 
travels  NAiiki'lsLas  saw  a large  salmon  (ta'un).  He  said  to  him,  ‘Come  nearer. 
Jump  against  my  chest.’  He  did  so,  and  NAuki'lsLas  almost  fainted.  Then  he 
made  a hole  in  the  rock.  He  called  the  .salmon  a second  time,  asking  him  to  jump 
against  his  chest.  The  salmon  did  so  and  finally  fell  into  the  hole.” 

” I>cn  are  joyful  songs,  usually  containing  Tsimshian,  but  more  often  sung  in  the 
houses  than  out  of  doors. 

Djii'i'djat  pagA'ii,  lit.  “ Women’s  songs,”  were  employed  particularly  when  totem 
pfdes  and  house  timbers  were  towed  in  during  a potlatch. 

” According  to  the  best  informed  this  was  Bentinck  arm,  perhaps  South  Bentinck 
arm,  in  the  Bella  Coola  country,  and  this  would  agree  with  Dawson’s  statement  that 
the  Bella  Coola  are  called  Ilghl'ml  by  the  Tsimshian. 

“ Probably  the  same  as  tco'lgi,  a mainland  animal  like  a mink,  if  not  that  animal 
itsidf. 

'^That  is,  toward  the  (iueen  Charlotte  islands. 

"The  word  used  for  “Eagle”  here  is  si-g.A'm,  a story  name.  It  is  evidently 
i<lentical  with  slcja'iii,  the  Ma«.set  word  for  “butterfly.”  Among  the  Masset  Haida, 
Butterfly  takes  the  place  of  Eagle  as  Raven’s  traveling  companion. 

''  An  exclamation  of  warning. 

"* *  Here  there  is  r(;petition.  The  great  lake  formed  by  the  last  fresh  water  i)oured 
out  was  at  the  head  of  Skeena  river. 

"The  derivation  of  this  wonl  is  uncertain. 

’"The  story  name  of  the  marten,  K lux.ugina'gits,  is  here  used.  The  common 
name  is  klu'x.u. 
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'■^'Thi.s  was  a small  binl  which  I have  not  identified.  Tlie  word  is  said  to  mean 
“Swift-rainbow-trout,”  and  it  was  thought  to  be  the  fastest  of  birds,  just  as  tbe 
marten  was  supposed  to  be  the  fastest  animal. 

(iadadjiVn,  the  owner  of  the  eulachon,  is  a mountain  on  the  south  side  of  Nass 
inlet  at  its  mouth. 

A basket  with  an  open  weave,  in  which  fish  could  drain. 

A tall,  stiff  gra.ss  growing  near  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
a variety  of  kelj)  with  large  floats  which  has  the  same  name. 

^’The  object  to  be  projected  was  placed  on  one  end  of  a fiexilde  stick,  which  was 
then  drawn  back  and  released. 

'■*“Tbis  word  can  not  be  fittingly  translated.  It  is  used  in  speaking  to  one’s  very 
closest  relations. 

'■^’'That  is,  the  food  received  from  the  family  of  the  bridegroom  'when  she  married. 

Sg.o4g.b-qb'na  was  one  of  the  many  names  of  Cape  Ball,  a i)rominent  bluff  on 
the  coast  between  Skidegate  and  Rose  spit,  Graham  island.  He  was  called  the  con- 
troller of  the  tides. 

“The-one-who-is-going-to-order-things.” 

Said  sarcastically.  A man’s  nephews,  who  were  also  to  be  his  successors,  lived  on 
terms  of  perfect  freedom  with  his  wife. 

The  men  of  his  adopted  father’s  clan  at  House-i)oint. 

The  west  coast  of  ^Moresby  island  or  part  of  it. 

(ii'figi  is  said  to  mean  “ Ijooking-downward,”  because  this  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  Ninstints  country  back  of  Lyell  island,  bangs  jirecipitously  over  the  sea. 

**An  exclamation  indicating  very  great  wrath  an<l  used  only  by  great  cbiefs. 

®^(.)ne  race  came  from  each  corner  of  the  house. 

ss  “ Sitting-around-snuffing-llke-a-dog,”  the  w'oman  who  lives  at  the  head  of  Telel 
creek  and  owns  all  the  fish  that  go  up  it. 

“ Croaking- raven,”  the  w'oman  at  the  head  of  the  creek  which  flows  into  Skedans 

bay. 

®®From  another  man  1 learned  that  her  name  was  Sg.fUna  djat  Lg.i'UgAn  at 
na'nsg.as,  “Suj^ernatural-woman-who-plays-uii-and-dow'n-w'ith-her-own-property,” 
referring  to  the  fish,  but  in  the  story  on  pages  71-85  it  is  given  as  Supernatural-woman- 
in-whom-is-thunder. 

i\ leaning  by  “upon”  upon  the  mountain  called  (ii'ngi.  This  is  probably  given 
as  the  reason  wdiy  there  are  so  few  mainland  animals  on  the  Queen  Charlotte 
islands. 

“A  hair-seal  canoe”  (xot-Lfi)  is  continually  referred  to  as  a canoe  used  by  super- 
natural beings. 

The  “you”  is  here  plural,  dal.v'n,  all  on  the  same  side  being  referred  to. 

See  note  24. 

^®The  w'ord  used  for  rainbow  here,  qwe^stAl,  seems  to  mean  “cloud  cliff”  or  “sky 
cliff.”  It  is  not  the  common  w’ord  for  rainbow,  wbich  is  taol. 

■“That  is,  the  carving  on  it  sang. 

“ Each  of  these  speeches  contains  a sarcastic  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Qi'ngi’s 
people. 

Probably  Platichthys  stellatus,  Pallas;  Haida  skAhidal. 

Or  Oregon  J unco. 

These  w’ere  feminine  genitalia. 

Supernatural  beings  w'ere  unable  to  bear  the  odor  of  urine,  the  blood  of  a men- 
struant  woman,  or  anything  associated  wdth  these. 

The  people  of  the  Raven  clan,  to  which  Raven’s  sister  necessarily  belonged,  -were 
thought  to  have  better  morals  than  the  Eagle  peojile. 

I was  unable  to  get  my  interpreters  to  tell  me  what  these  words  were,  but  they 
are  contained  in  stories  taken  dow'n  on  this  coast  in  previous  years. 
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t'ertaiii  rocks  at  this  place  are  said  to  be  the  bundles  of  cedar  bark  which  the 
birds  left  there. 

^’This  sentence  was  contributed  by  an  old  woman  of  the  StA^stas  family  living 
at  Skidegate.  She  said  that  the  meaning  of  (jAlaastl's  had  been  forgotten,  but 
thought  that  Kaven  used  it  because  he  was  hungry. 

^f)r  blaster  Canoe-builder,  a favorite  Ilaida  deity. 

Here  Raven  is  called  WCgit,  a name  by  which  he  is  sometimes  known,  especially 
when  he  is  identified  with  the  being  who  determines  the  length  of  a child’s  life 
when  it  is  born. 

“I  do  not  know  the  English  equivalent.  They  are  described  as  birds  like  ducks 
and  as  having  white  spots. 

Therefore  it  is  always  roily  about  the  places  where  herring  are  spawning. 

“The  beginning  of  this  episode  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  Eagle  caught  a 
black  cod,  which  is  full  of  grease,  while  Raven  caught  a red  cod,  which  has  firmer, 
drier  flesh. 

“The  old  man  first  started  the  story  at  this  point,  but  next  morning  he  said  that 
he  had  been  talking  over  the  proper  jilace  to  begin  with  an  old  woman,  and  at  once 
recommenced  as  in  this  text.  Perhaps  the  real  reason  was  that  he  disliked  to  start 
in  immediately  with  a stranger  at  the  beginning  of  the  “old  man’s  story,’’  which  is 
the  most  venerated  part  of  the  whole. 

“An  exclamation  indicating  that  great  crowds  turned  out. 

®*The  skids  upon  which  canoes  were  hauled  overland. 

“The  halibut  slid  him  over  their  backs  into  the  canoe. 

“t)r  “ 8ni)ernatural  fisherman,”  the  God  of  Fishing. 

“Compare  second  version  of  story,  given  below. 

“Meaning  carnal  knowledge. 

“ Csing  insulting  and  indecent  words. 

“This  is  where  the  division  was  made  by  my  interpreter.  It  is  not  impo.ssil)le 
that  much  that  precedes  may  have  been  included  in  the  “ young  man’s”  story. 

“The  proper  place  to  insert  this  episode  is  uncertain,  but  this  was  thought  the 
best  by  my  interpreter. 

“Haida’qliCdji. 

'®An  exclamation  meaning  “pretty”  or  “nice.” 

Name  of  the  labret. 

"’'Or  the  American  dipper. 

■^My  informant  would  have  told  this  as  two  episodes  had  it  not  been  for  his  wife, 
who  objected  that  it  was  simply  repetition. 

‘‘The  same  as  ( 1.  And';  see  note  2. 

'“The  figure  of  a mallard  was  sometimes  carved  on  shamans’  rattles. 

”‘It  was  customary  to  turn  the  heads  of  halibut  toward  him  who  caught  them. 

’^This  word,  sin,  refers  particularly  to  the  day-lighted  sky.  It  also  means  “day.” 

'’“‘Raven’s  musUiche”  is  a kind  of  seaweeil  from  which  fish  eggs  were  sometimes 
gathered,  but  it  did  not  serve  as  well  as  hemlock  boughs. 

■“See  note  24. 

*“SkAfi  is  an  ejuthet  apj)lied  to  a person  who  refuses  to  reply  when  (juestioned. 

“’Said  to  be  a tree  similar  to  an  alder. 

"Sfji'Cdjix.u  or  stiaYljigu,  a univalve  identified  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe  as  Fis- 
suroidea  asia-ra,  Esch.  'Htaven  pretends  to  be  a great  chief  and  only  communicates 
with  others  through  Eagle. 

’“'’.Vn  island  on  the  Tsimshian  coa.st. 

'‘‘When  they  stopj)ed  laughing  he  knew  that  they  wen;  asleej). 

“^Probably  related  tf)  tin-  chitons. 

Referring  to  the  way  in  which  the  IIai<la  strip  these  aniinakudes  of  their  outer 
skin. 
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IIe-who-was-going-to-l>econie-N,\nkUlsLas. 

“®See  page  118. 

Q.v^lg.a-djfUadan,  the  name  of  Raven’s  aunt. 

'■’“The  old  town  at  Dead  Tree  point;  see  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving,  note  3. 

“’Probably  means  “ Halibut  pool.” 

““Old  Kloo  on  the  eastern  end  of  Tan-oo  island. 

““Perhaps  Qwe'g.ao-qons;  see  the  story  of  Sounding-gainbling-stieks,  note  9. 

“*A  fern. 

““See  the  story  of  Ile-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side,  note  11. 

““See  the  story  of  LAguadjPna. 

“’The  western  robin  (Onerula  Migratoria  propinqua,  Kidgwood). 

““The  buftiehead;  see  the  story  of  Fights  between  the  Tsimshian  and  Haida  an J 
among  the  northern  Haida,  note  21. 

““See  note  63. 

luop'roni  this  it  appears  that  these  were  flickers. 

’“'This  is  inconsistent  with  the  previous  statement  that  she  accompanied  them. 
’““Tcjld  to  ex[)lain  Ijeaver  tattooings. 

’““Ta'i..at  is  the  word  for  rainbow  trout  or  charr;  ada  means  “different.” 

’“‘8pit  point. 

’““Or  Rose  spit. 
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A-slender-oneaviio-was-given-away 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-born-at-Skedans] 

Once  there  was  a chiefs  child,  tliey  say,  a girl,  for  whom  they 
often  hung  out  hawk  down  on  the  end  of  a polef  Her  father  loved 
her.  She  had  two  brothers;  one  was  large  and  the  other  had  just 
begun  growing. 

Once  people  came  in  front  of  her  father's  town  in  ten  canoes,  danced 
while  coming  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  town.  Then  one  of  her 
father’s  .slaves  in<|uired:  ‘OVhat  are  these  come  forf’  “The}"  are 
come  to  get  the  chief's  child."  And  when  they  said  “The  woman 
refuses,"  they  went  away  weeping. 

The  next  diiy  othex’s  came  dancing  on  ten  canoes.  Then  again  they 
asked:  “ What  are  these  come  for  { " “They  are  come  to  get  the  chief's 
daughter."  And  those,  too,  they  i-efused,  and  they  went  weeping 
away. 

Now,  the  day  after  a certain  one  in  a hair-.seal  canoe,  ^ wearing  a 
broad  hat,  stood  there  early  in  the  morning.  He  had  a surf-t)ird  for  a 
hat.  After  they  had  looked  at  him  in  his  hair-seal  canoe  for  a while, 
they  asked  him:  “Why  does  the  canoe  comef’  He  said  nothing. 
They  did  not  want  him.  They  said  to  him:  “The  woman  refuses.” 
A I’ound  white  thing  was  on  top  of  his  hat..  This  was  a foamy  wave. 
The  foam  was  turning  round  and  I’ound  I’apidly.  As  soon  as  they 
had  refused  him  the  earth  changed.  Out  of  the  earth  water  boiled  up. 
Then,  when  this  island  was  half  covered,  the  frightened  town  ])eople 
thought  of  giving  the  woman  up.  She  had  bm  servants,  they  say. 
And  they  di’essed  up  one  of  these  just  like  her.  And  they  painted  her. 
And  they  put  ivd  cirrus  clouds  on  her  and  two  clear-sky  blankets^  and 
.sent  her  down  to  the  chief.  Then  he  absolutely  refused  her.  He 
would  take  none  but  the  chief’s  child.  They  dressed  up  still  another 
[slave]  with  dark  mottled  clouds  which  lie  seawai’d,  and  they  put  two 
marten-skin  blankets  on  her  and  had  her  go  down.  Her,  too,  he 
refused.  He  refused  all  ten  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  all  of  the  town  people  with  their  childi’en  had  gone  into  her 
father’s  house.  Then  they  all  ci’ied,  and,  without  {)ainting  her,  let  her 
go.  And  the  ten  .servants  all  went  with  Inu’.  A'hen  she  stood  neai’  the 
salt  water  the  canoe  came  (piickly  to  her  of  itself.  |Th(m  the  stranger 
gave  them  his  father's  hat  covered  with  surf-birds  (tc.'igA'ldAX.uaii), 
which  would  keep  flying  out  fi'om  it  and  back  again.]  Now,  when  she 
got  in,  the  ten  servants  got  in  with  her.  What  cau.sed  the  canoe  to 
move  could  not  be  .seen.  When  the  chief's  child  had  got  in  they  dis- 
covered him  floating  at  the  ))lace  where  he  had  been  before. 
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And  they  made  holes  in  the  front  of  the  whole  house  hy  pul  liner 
off  planks.  Through  these  they  were  looking  to  see  which  waj'  his 
canoe  went.  After  they  had  looked  for  a while  [it  vanished  and] 
the}^  did  not  see  in  which  direction.  And  they  did  not  see  that  it  had 
sunk.  And  the  direction  in  which  the  chief’s  daughter  had  vanished 
was  unknown. 

At  times  her  father  turned  to  the  wall  and  cried,  cried,  cried.  And 
her  mother  turned  to  the  wall  and  cried,  cried,  cried.  One  day  he 
stopped  crying  and  said  to  his  head  slave: ‘ “Find  out  whither  my 
child  went.”  “Wait,  I will  lind  out  the  proper  time  to  go.  I will  go 
to  see  whither  your  [child]  went.” 

One  morning,  as  day  began  to  break  and  when  it  was  a propitious 
da}"  for  him,  he  started  the  tire,  and,  Avhile  the  people  of  the  house 
whom  he  feared  to  have  see  him,  slept,  he  took  a bath.  Now  after  his 
skin  became  dry  he  turned  toward  the  wall  and  brought  out  the  tackle 
he  used  for  tishing.  lie  untied  it,  and  he  took  out  blue  hellebore,  and 
he  put  it  into  the  tire.  And  after  he  had  watched  it  burn  a while,  he 
took  it  out  of  the  tire,  and  he  rubbed  it  on  the  stone  floor-planks  and 
made  a mark  with  it  on  his  face. 

Then  he  got  read}"  to  start.  He  was  going  to  search  for  the  chief’s 
child.  The  chief’s  child’s  mother  was  with  him. 

And  he  was  a good  hunter.  He  had  a sea-otter  spear.  When  he 
pushed  otf  he  threw  the  sea-otter  spear  into  the  water,  and,  throwing 
its  tail  about,  it  went  along’  forming  ripples  in  its  passage,  and  he  went 
with  it. 

By  and  by  the  canoe  stuck.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the  sea- 
otter  spear,  they  say.  Then  he  pulled  the  canoe  ashore.  The  chief’s 
Avife  got  otf,  and  he  turned  the  canoe  over.  Long  seaweeds  Avere 
growing’  on  it.  These  were  the  things  that  stopped  the  canoe.  He 
had  been  moving  along  for  a Avhole  year.  Then  he  took  otf  his  cape 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  on  the  chief’s  Avife. 
And  he  rubbed  it  on  himself  as  Avell  and  became  clean. 

AgJiin  he  shoved  ofl'  the  canoe.  Then  he  threAV  the  sea-otter  spear 
into  the  water  again,  and  it  moved  on  aneAV.  He  followed  it.  After 
he  had  gone  on,  on,  on,  on  for  a long  Avhile,  the  canoe  again  stuck. 
Then  he  pulled  the  canoe  ashore  still  again.  And  he  turned  it  over 
again.  [A  kind  of]  long  seaAveed  had  grown  on  it,  and  on  the  chief’s 
Avife,  too,  and  on  himself.  Then,  as  before,  he  took  the  cape  off'. 
And  he  ridibed  it  on  the  canoe  and  on  the  chief’s  Avife  as  well.  Then 
he  rubbed  it  also  on  himself.  And  after  they  had  become  clean 
he  launched  the  canoe  again.  Again  he  thrcAV  the  sea-otter  spear  in, 
and  again  they  followed  it.  After  he  had  been  towed  along  by  it  for 
a Avhile  he  came  to  floating  charcoal.  There  was  no  way  for  him  to 
pass  through  this,  they  say.  He  had  brought  along  his  fishing- 
tackle  box,  and  he  looked  into  it.  And  in  it  he  used  to  keep  the  [old 
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spruce  roots]  taken  off  when  he  repaired  his  halil)ut  hooks.  When  lie 
put  these  roots  into  the  water,  [the  charcoal]  divided,  and  he  was  towed 
through.  Not  far  away  the  canoe  came  to  anotlier  place  where  it  (the 
passage)  had  closed  together.  And  when  he  put  some  [roots]  into  the 
water,  as  before,  that  also  parted. 

Then  he  was  towed  out  of  it  and  was  lirought  to  the  edge  of  the 
sky.  Now.  after  it  had  shut  together  four  times,  he  braced  the  spear 
under  it.®  He  went  under.  Then  he  pulled  his  spear  out  and  put  it 
into  the  canoe.  lie  took  the  paddle  and  began  paddling. 

By  and  Iw  he  could  see  the  smoke  of  a great  town.  And  he  pulled 
the  canoe  ashore  some  distance  to  one  side  of  the  town,  they  say. 
After  he  had  turned  the  canoe  over  he  made  the  chiefs  wife  sit 
under  it.  Then  he  walked  to  the  town.  When  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  town  it  was  low  tide.  A certain  woman,  with  her  infant  on  her 
back,  had  come  down  to  the  uncovered  beach.  She  held  a basket  in 
her  hand,  and  she  had  a digging  stick  and  moved  it  before  her  as  if 
hunting  for  something.  AVhile  putting  something  into  the  basket  she 
looked  up  to  where  he  was  seated.  And,  after  she  had  looked  foi-  a 
while,  she  did  the  same  thing  again.  And,  after  she  had  rolled  away 
the  .stones,  she  put  .sea  cucumbers  into  the  liasket.  That  was  Property- 
woman.® 

When  she  again  fastened  her  e^'es  on  the  jilace  where  he  sat,  she 
.said:  kaow  3'ou."  And  then  he  stood  up.  And  he  went  down 

on  the  beach  and  stood  near  her.  Then  she  said  to  him:  “ Do  ^mu 
travel  hither  expecting  to  .see  the  chief's  child He  said  “Yes.” 
“You  see  this  town.  He  thought  grease  into  his  son’s  wife’s  miiKD 
because  he  gave  awav  his  father’s  hat  as  .soon  as  he  married  the 
chief’s  child.*  She  is  l^’ing  over  there  in  a cave.  AVhen  you  have 
entered  pass  along  bv  the  right  side  of  the  chiefs  house  and  go  behind 
th('  .screen.  There  vou  will  hear  news.” 

'I’hen  he  started  away  from  Propert^'-woman  and  went  into  the  cave 
to  the  <-hief’s  child.  And  as  she  lay  there  she  was  winking  her  eyes. 
He  took  his  coat  off'  and  rubbed  it  upon  her.  And  he  tried  to  make 
her  sit  up.  In  vain.  And  he  becmne  angrv  becau.se  he  \vas  unsuccess- 
ful. And,  since  he  could  not  succeed,  he  started  off. 

lie  ])ut  on  his  two  vellow-cedar  blankets  a?id  walked  about  among 
tluMii  (the  people).  And  th(\v  did  not  .see  him.  Then  he  went  into  the 
chief’s  hou.se  and  to  the  right.  It  had  ten  tiers  of  retaining  planks. 
On  the  upj)ei-  orn*,  in  the  middle  of  the  sides,  one  .sat  weaving  a chiefs 
daiK’ing-blanket.  Then  from  tin'  Idanket  she,  was  weavine- .somethino- 
.saifl:  ■■'I'o-morrow,  too,  om;  of  m\'  eyes  [will  still  bi'j  untinished, 
untinished.”* 

'I'hen,  contrarv  to  the  expectat ions  of  tho.s(‘  in  tin*,  house,  h(^  W('nt 
routifl  behind  the  seretm  and  a wonderfid  sight  met  his  ev('s,  the\’ 
.sa\’.  \ larg(‘  iakt*  with  .M‘V(U’aI  gravel  points  running  into  it  lav  there. 
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The  point.s  were  red  with  cranberries.  Canoe  song’s^®  resounded  across 
it.  Near  the  stream  which  flowed  out  of  this  large  lake  they  had  a fire 
for  [dritdving-J  salt  water. “ 

Then  some  people  came  in  from  picking  berries.  As  she  walked 
past  the  last  one  snufl'ed  with  her  nose.  “I  smell  a human  being” 
[she  saidj.  And  he  said  to  her,  “Say!  it  is  I you  are  speaking  about.” 
“It  was  the  yellow  cedar-bark  blaidtets  of  the  chief’s  child’s  ten  serv- 
ants whom  they  ate,  which  I am  wearing  that  I smelt.”  That  was 
Mink-woman. “ 

And  now  he  turned  himself  toward  the  fire  which  they  had  made 
[to  warm  I salt  water.  When  he  got  near,  one  among  those  sitting 
there  in  a group  said:  “What  will  happen  when  the}'  (her  family) 
look  for  the  chief's  daughter?  ” “Why,  what  are  you  saying?  When 
they  look  for  the  chiefs  child  and  return  his  father’s  hat  which  he  (the 
son)  gave  away,  he  (the  father)  will  make  her  sit  down  (i.  e.,  restore 
her).’' 

After  he  had  heard  all  the  news  he  turned  round.  He  remembered 
the  chief’s  wife,  ran  back  to  the  canoe  and  turned  it  over,  but  only 
the  cliief’s  wife’s  bones  lay  there.  Then  he  drew  his  coat  ofl'  and  rubbed 
it  upon  her,  and  she  awoke  as  if  from  sleep.  She  had  been  perspir- 
ing. He  put  his  arm  into  the  canoe  and  pulled  it  into  the  water. 
After  he  had  let  the  chief’s  wife  in  he  came  to  the  village.  He  tied 
her  into  the  canoe.  He  tied  himself  in  the  same  way  j^s  the  chief’s 
wife.  He  tied  himself  as  Property-woman  had  told  him  to  do.  They 
were  there  tied  in  front  of  the  chief’s  house.  As  they  floated  there 
one  came  out  of  the  chief’s  house  and  said:  “Wait;  they  want  the 
chief’s  wife  to  remain  there.  They  are  going  to  dance  near  by.” 
After  she  had  remained  there  for  a while  a thunderbolt  [appeared  to] 
drop  in  the  house,  they  say. 

By  and  by  feathers  came  out  of  the  smoke  hole  in  a point.  After 
it  rose  into  the  air  it  ])roke  ofl'.  Then  it  came  to  them  in  a point  and 
struck  them,  and  they  both  forgot  themselves. 

They  came  to  themselves  lying  on  the  retaining  tiudiers.  And  then 
he  untied  himself  and  the  chief’s  wife  as  well.  When  he  could  walk 
he  untied  her.  Her  son-in-law  sat  opposite  the  door,  and  they  spread 
out  mats  for  her  below.  Then  they  came  down  and  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  side.’^  Then  one  brought  food  in  a small  basket.  In  it  were 
large  clam  shells,  small  clam  shells,  and  two  mussel  shells.  They 
gave  some  to  the  chief’s  wife.  They  let  her  eat.  After  difi'erent 
kinds  of  food  had  been  brought  out  and  eaten  and  all  was  gone,  they 
brought  a l)asket  to  the  tire,  poured  water  into  it,  and  put  stones  into 
the  lire.  When  these  were  red-hot  they  put  them  into  the  basket  with 
wooden  tongs. 

It  boiled.  Then  the  chief  said  something  to  a youth  who  was  walk- 
ing around  the  basket.  Then  he  went  into  a storeroom  in  one  corner 
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and  brought  out  a whale  on  the  end  of  a sharpened  stiek.  He  put  it 
into  the  basket.  Now,  when  he  had  tried  it  with  a stick  and  it  had 
become  soft,  he  put  the  whale  into  a dish  the  shape  of  a chiton  and 
laid  it  down  before  them. 

Now  he  again  said  something,  and  he  (the  youth)  gave  her  old  clam 
shells  to  drink  the  soup  out  of.  She  was  unable  to  drink  with  these. 
Now  she  got  her  own  basket  and  took  out  two  large  clam  shells  and 
two  mussel  shells,  whereupon  the  people  all  stopped  in  a moment  as 
when  something  is  dropped.''’  And  the  chief,  too,  looked  at  nothing 
but  those  mussel  shells.  When  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon  them  she 
noticed  it  and  .stopped. 

Then  she  handed  the  shells  to  her  husband’s  slave  and  had  him  give 
them  to  her  son-in-law.  He  made  a place  for  them  [on  his  blanket]. 
Now,  after  he  had  looked  at  them  for  awhile,  he  said  something,  where- 
upon thev  went  to  him  to  get  them  and  put  them  away  behind  the 
screen. 

In  the  evening  those  in  the  house  went  to  sleep,  and  they  (the  visit- 
ors) also  went  to  sleep. 

^^’hen  day  broke  a young  hair  seal  was  crying  in  the  corner  of  the 
house,  thev  say.  At  daylight  thev  started  off  lyv. canoe. 

Now  the  canoe  la}"  on  top  of  the  i-etaining  ])lanks.  There  he 
fasteiied  the  chief's  wife,  and  he  fastened  himself  in  the  stern.  The 
thunderbolt  dropped  behind  the  screens  which  pointed  toward  each 
other.  When  the  feathers  came  out  from  it  in  a point  toward  the 
tire  and  struck  them  they  forgot  themselves.  When  they  came  to 
themselves  they  were  on  the  ocean. 

Now  he  untied  himself,  went  to  the  chief’s  wife,  and  untied  her. 
And  when  they  went  off'  it  was  the  middle  of  summer  when  the  young 
hair  seal  cry.  He  picked  up  his  paddle  aiid  started  paddling.  After 
h(!  had  made  two  strokes  he  reached  his  master’s  town. 

The  chief's  wife  went  in  and  .sat  down.  She  related  to  her  husl)and 
how  his  (laughter  was  situated.  Then  the  slave  also  went  to  his  mas- 
ter and  told  him  what  those  thought  who  had  had  a lire  for  .salt  water. 
He  repeated  what  they  said  to  him  word  for  word. 

At  once  he  spoke  to  the  one  who  had  charge  of  the  fire.  Two  per- 
sons went  through  the  town  summoning  the  people.  Immediatel}" 
they  entered.  The  house  was  full.  Then  he  opened  supplies  of  good 
food.  He  fed  them.  He  fed  them  all.  When  the  food  was  all  gone 
he  told  the  town  people  what  he  had  in  mind.  He  told  the  town  j)eo- 
ple  that  he  was  going  to  hmk  for  his  daughter.  All  were  well  pleased. 
H(^  told  all  the  chiefs  to  start  in  ten  canoes.  They  agi’eed. 

lint  the  next  morning  his  oldest  boy  had  disapi)eared.  When  they 
began  to  get  ready  the  next  day  the  youngc'st  also  was  gone. 

Foi'  the  chief  and  tin*  chief's  wife  (‘ach  th(*v  drew  the  figures  of 
cumulus  clouds  upon  ten  clam  ."hells.  As  many  mu.s.sel  shells  were 
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inside  of  these.  He  had  ten  drawn  for  the  elder  [son]  and  he  had  ten 
drawn  for  the  younger.  The  town  people  who  were  going  awa}"  all 
gathered  ten  apiece  [for  the  men]  and  five  apiece  for  the  women.  And 
after  the}'  had  got  through  gathering  them  they  waited  for  the  two 
sons  who  had  gone  off  to  marry.  They  got  tired  of  waiting  for  them 
liecause  they  wanted  to  restore  their  sister.  The  town  people  had 
everything  ready  and  were  awaiting  them. 

The  elder  got  home  at  midday.  His  hair  was  fastened  with  cedar 
limbs.  ‘■‘Mothei',  I have  brought  a wdfe  to  you.  She  stands  outside. 
Go  out  and  get  her.”  So  he  spoke  to  his  mother:  “Oh!  my  child  has 
come.”  She  looked  outside,  and  a woman  stood  there  having  curly 
hair  parted  and  large  eyes.  This  was  Mouse-woman. 

After  the  youngest  had  been  away  for  a while,  he,  too,  came  back 
at  midday.  He  came  in,  his  hair  fastened  with  a small  fern.  Hai  hi 
hi  hi  hi + + + .’*  “Mother,  1 bring  a wife  to  you.  She  stands  out- 
side. Go  out  and  get  her.”  A wonderful  person  stood  tliere.  She 
was  too  powerful  to  look  at.  Something  short  with  curly  hair  and  a 
copper  blanket  |.stood  there].  “Chief-woman,  come  in.”  She  did 
not  wish  to  enter.  “She  does  not  wish  to  come  in.  She  positively 
refuses,  my  child;  vour  wife  positively  refuses.”  “ Why!  she  goes 
by  contraries,”  he  said  to  her  as  he  stood  up.  He  went  out  to  his 
wife,  came  in  with  her,  and  sat  down. 

Aext  day,  very  early,  they  went  off'.  The  town  people  all  started 
out  together  upon  the  ocean.  The  elder  soids  wife  sat  up  on  one  of 
the  seats,  and  the  younger  one’s  wife  concealed  herself  inside.  She 
(the  former)  sat  up  high  to  look  after  those  who  were  starting  off'. 
She  always  kept  her  small  wooden  box  with  her  wherever  she  turned. 
When  they  were  all  afloat  she  hunted  in  it  and  took  out  a bone  awl. 
And  she  put  it  into  the  water.  The  water  rushed  aside  as  it  cut 
through.  In  behind  it  they  placed  the  canoe.  The  bone  awl  began 
to  tow  them  along. 

After  they  had  been  toived  along,  along,  along,  along,  along  for  a 
while,  they  came  in  sight  of  a broad  band  of  smoke  from  a town. 
Some  distance  from  the  town  the  elder  brother’s  wife  told  them  all  to 
land.  She  talked  to  them.  The  elder  brothei"  had  married  Mouse- 
woman  so  that  they  might  follow'  her  directions. 

They  stopped  at  this  place,  and  she  had  them  cut  long  sticks.  They 
got  two  pole.s  at  this  place.  The  younger  brother’s  wife  hid  herself, 
but  the  elder  brother’s  wife  commanded  the  voyagers.  The  ten 
canoes  w'ere  still,  and  along  the  front  of  the  bow'S  and  midw'ay  of  the 
canoes  they  put  the  sticks.  They  fastened  them  to  thwarts  by  wind- 
ing ropes  around  them.^'’  That  wais  finished.  Then  they  started  for 
the  front  of  the  town. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  the  chief’s  house,  and  one  came  out  of 
the  chief’s  house.  “ Wait,  they  diivct  you  to  remain  still.  They  are 
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‘••oiiiiT  to  dunce  in  front  of  you..'  After  they  liud  remained  there  for 
a while,  they  forgot  themselves.  Then  they  came  to  themselve.s  lying 
on  top  of  the  retaining  planks.  In  the  place  where  they  woke  up 

thev  untied  themselves.  They  also  untied  the  poles  that  had  been 

fastened  upon  the  canoes. 

On  top  of  the  retaining  planks  they  spread  out  mats.  There  were 
crowds  of  people  there  on  each  side  on  the  ten  retaining  plaidvs. 
Tlie  chief's  child  was  not  there,  the  one  they  came  after.  Only  her 
husband  sat  there.  Then  they  spread  out  two  mats  in  front  of  the 
place  where  he  sat.  In  front  of  him  the  ten  canoe  loads  of  peo})le 
laid  their  clam  shells.  They  tilled  the  house  up  to  the  very  roof. 
Now  they  laid  the  hat  on  top  of  all.  They  gave  it  back  to  him. 

"Come!  send  for  my  father.  Tell  him  to  hurry."  Then  a youth 

started  on  the  run.  " Is  he  comingT’  "He  is  close  by.”  Whiu-u-u-u 

(sound  of  wind).  The  house  moved.  The  earth,  too.  shook.  Of  all 
the  visitors  who  .sat  in  circles  not  one  looked  up.  But,  while  they  hung 
their  heads,  the  younger  brothei''s  wife  raised  hers  up.  Then  she 
looked  toward  the  rear  of  the  house  and  toward  the  door.  “Hold  up 
your  heads.  Have  you,  also,  no  })ower  r’  she  said. 

By  and  by  the  house  shook  again,  and  the  ground  with  it.  X.u-u  ii. 
'I'lie  people  in  the  house  again  hung  their  heads.  No\v  she  said  again 
" Hold  your  heads  up.  Have  you,  too,  no  supernatural  power?"  At 
the  same  time  he  came  in  and  stood  there.  Something  wonderfid  came 
in  and  stood  there.  His  large  evelids  were  too  powerful  to  look  at. 
W1  lere  he  placed  his  foot  he  stood  for  awhile.  When  he  took  another 
step  the  earth  and  the  hou.se  shook.  When  he  took  another  step  and 
the  house  and  the  earth  shook,  all  of  the  people  hung  their  heads;  but 
she  (the  youngest's  wife)  .said  to  them,  “ Hold  3'our  heads  up.”  When 
she  said  it  louder  the  sin)ernatural  power  that  had  entered  took  hold 
of  his  head.  "Stop!  mighty  supernatural  woman  that  you  are." 
After  that  he  came  in.  Nothing'  hap])encd.’'*  He  sat  down  near  his  son. 

But  when  he  first  came  in  and  sat  down  he  laid  his  hands  at  once  on 
his  hat. 

With  his  father's  statf  he  divided  the  clam  shells.  He  kept  the 
smaller  part  for  him.self.  He  niach'  his  father's  part  lai'ge.  “ Did  you 
send  for  youi'  wife,  chief,  my  son?''  “No,  indeed;  I have  been  wait- 
ing for  you."  “Send  someoiu!  for  your  wife,  chief,  my  son."  Then 
a youth  went  to  call  her.  “Is  she.  coming?'’  “Yes;  she  appi'oaches." 
By  and  by  the  one  whom  they  were  after  came  in  from  the  cave  where 
slu!  had  lain,  and  stood  there.  But  slu*  went  to  hei'  mother  first.  Sin* 
did  not  go  down  to  her  husband. 

Then  his  father  Ix'gan  to  dancav  After  he  had  doin'  so  for  a whih', 
he  fell  down.  At  once  he  bi-oke:  in  two  in  the  middh*.  Out  of  his 
buttocks  feathers  lilew.  and  out  of  his  trunk  as  well.  One  of  tin' 
servants  stoocl  uii  out  of  his  buttock.s,  oin*  out  of  his  trunk,  another 
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out  of  his  buttocks,  another  out  of  his  trunk.  All  ten  whom  he  had 
eaten  he  restored.*^  That  was  why  he  danced.  On  account  of  the 
hat  he  had  devoured  the  servants.  He  had  put  grease,  too,  into  the 
mind  of  the  chiefs  daughter  by  thinking.  On  account  of  the  hat  they 
put  her  in  the  cave.  By  and  by  he  came  together.  He  stopjied 
dancing.  He  sat  down. 

Now  thev  put  more  wood  on  the  lire,  made  them  sit  down  iti  a circle, 
and  began  to  give  them  something  to  eat.  The  feast  went  on  even 
until  midnight,  when  they  stopped.  They  stopped.  They  went 
to  bed. 

When  da_v  began  to  break  the  young  hair  seals  cried  in  the  very 
place  wliei'c  the}-  had  cried  before.  Then  they  prepared  to  start  from 
the  top  of  the  retaining  timbers,  where  their  canoes  were  lying. 

Then  her  father-in-law  called  her.  ‘‘Noble  woman,'*  wait  until  I 
give  you  directions.”  And  he  whispered  to  her.  He  gave  her  direc- 
tions as  she  sat  near  him.  “Chief-woman,  1 will  come  forth  from 
your  womb.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  me.'”  And  to  her  he  gave  a round 
plate,  of  copper,  to  which  some  strings  and  a chain  were  fastened. 
It  was  named  X.Tlutla'la  (Property  chain  (?))•  “Have  Master  Car- 
])enter  make  my  cradle,  chiefs  daughter.  Let  lofty  cumulus  clouds 
])e  around  the  upper  edges,  chief-woman,  and  around  its  lower  edges 
short  ones.  In  those  days  human  servants  (i.  e.,  human  beings)  will 
gather  food  through  me.  AVhen  they  see  me  sitting  in  the  morning 
the  surface  birds  will  gather  food  while  I am  governing  the  weather 
(i.  e.,  while  1 am  in  sight).”'” 

Her  parents  (“fathers”)  were  waiting  for  her  on  top  of  the  retaining 
timbers,  but,  below,  her  father-in-law  was  giving  her  directions,  to 
which  she  was  li.stening.  After  he  had  ceased  talking,  she  got  into 
the  canoe  with  her  father.  The}^  fastened  the  canoes  to  each  other; 
the_v  all  fastened  themselves.  After  the  chiefs  child  got  in,  all  forgot 
themselves.  When  they  came  to,  they  were  afloat  upon  the  ocean. 

At  once  they  started  off.  In  a short  time  he  came  to  his  village. 
After  it  had  lain  still  for  a long  time  the  chiefs  daughter  became 
pregnant.  B'hen  she  began  to  labor  they  made  a house  for  her  out- 
side. They  drove  in  a stake,  had  her  take  hold  of  it,  and  went  in. 
Now  he  came  forth,  and,  when  she  looked  at  him,  she  saw  something- 
wonderful.  Soinething  Hat  stuck  out  from  his  eyelids.  She  rose 
(piickly  and  ran  away  from  him  in  fright.  “Awai}-}!',’’  she  said,  and 
the  town  was  nearly  overturned. 

Then  she  quickly  turned  back  toward  him,  laid  her  hands  upon  him, 
and  exclaimed  as  she  picked  him  up;  “Oh!  1113"  grandfather,  it  is  1.” 
The  town  was  as  still  as  when  something  is  suddeidy  thrown  down. 
She  brought  him  to  the  house.  Her  father  put  hot  stones  into  a 
urinal  he  owned,  and  thei"  washed  him.”" 
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As  soon  as  they  went  out  for  [Master  Carpenter],  he  came  on  the 
run.  He  held  in  his  hand  what  lie  had  taken  oil'  (i.  e.,  cut  out)’^*  in 
the  woods.  As  soon  as  he  came  in  he  put  the  drawing  ou  it,  as  the 
chiefs  daughter  told  him.  He  pictured  the  clouds  upon  it.  There 
were  two  rows  of  them.  He  made  holes  in  the  cradle  for  fastening 
the  rope  alongside  of  his  legs. 

Then  they  put  him  in.  The}"  brought  out  two  sky  blankets  and 
wrapped  them  round  him  in  the  cradle.  After  that  was  done  they 
launched  the  canoe.  Five  persons  and  the  chiefs  daughter  went  with 
her  son.  Then  they  started  seaward.  They  went,  they  went,  they 
went.  When  they  found  by  looking  about  that  they  were  midway 
between  the  Haida  country  and  the  mainland  they  let  him  down  into 
the  water.  When  they  let  him  go  he  turned  around  to  the  right  four 
times  and  became  like  something  flat  thi’own  down.  Then  they  went 
away  from  him,  and  settled  down  at  the  plaice  wdiere  they  had  been 
before. 

[He  was  the  one  who  has  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Some- 
times when  sickness  was  about  to  break  out  they  saw  him.  NAiiL.da' 
si.as®*  was  a reef.] 

[What  follows  is  really  a second  story,  but  it  was  told  as  part  of  the  same.  Its  true  name  is  said  to 
be  “ He-who-had-Panther-woman-for-his-inother.”] 

Here  on  the  Nass  lay  the  town  of  Gubiwa.  Four  slaves  of  the  owmer 
of  the  town  came  down  [the  inlet]  after  w"ood.  They  cut  the  wood  at 
a sandy  beach  below  the  town  and  saw  young  cedars.  They  found 
them  for  the  chiefs  wife.  They  did  not  believe  their  eyes  [for  joy 
at  finding  them  growing  so  conveniently  to  the  water].  They  finished 
cutting  the  wood,  loaded  it  on  their  canoe,  and  went  up  with  the  tide. 
At  evening  they  got  back.  The  town  people  brought  in  the  wood, 
and  he- (the  chiet)  called  them  in. 

Then,  after  they  had  given  away  food  for  a while,  he  reported  that 
they  had  .seen  young  cedars.  At  once  the  chiefs  wife  planned  to  go 
for  the  bark.  They  went  to  sleep,  and  early  in  the  morning  she  had 
her  husband's  canoe  brought  out.  People  of  the  town,  the  chiiT’s’ 
daughters  and  young  men,  all  went  with  her.  At  once  they  floated 
down  with  the  current.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  much  food, — cranberries 
and  salmon, — [they  took  with  them].  Then  they  went  down. 

When  they  landed  by  the  young  cedars  all  the  women  pulled  off  and 
dragged  down  [the  bark]  from  those  [trees]  near  by.  They  pulled  it 
off  and  dragged  it  out  to  her.  When  they  had  taken  all  from  those 
near  at  hand  they  became  scattered. 

She  (tlu!  chiefs  wife)  .sat  with  her  back  to  the  sunshine,  pulling 
cedar  bark  apart.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  much.  Ibu- 
fingers  were  slender.  She  dirl  not  care  for  food. 

After  the  sounds  of  the  voices  of  woimm  and  iikui  had  dii'd  away 
iidand  a person  wearing  a bearskin  blatd<et  with  tlu'  hair  side;  out 
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came  and  stood  near  her.  He  held  something-  like  a pole.  It  had  a 
sharp  point.  It  was  half  red,  half  blue.  He  was  looking-  at  the  chief’s 
wife,  but  she  did  not  even  glance  toward  him.  He  asked  the  chief’s 
wife:  “How  do  you  act  when  your  husband  calls  the  people  [for  a 
feast]?”  “When  my  husband  calls  the  people,  I empt}^  the  whole 
dish  placed  in  front  of  the  one  sitting  next  to  me  into  my  mouth.” 

She  had  children.  One  of  the  two  boi's  she  had  could  not  creep. 

“ How  do  you  act  when  I'our  husband  calls  the  people  again  ? ” “As 
soon  as  1113-  husband  calls  the  people  I put  food  into  the  dishes  and, 
bending  down,  eat  out  of  them.”  “How  do  you  act  when  your  hus- 
band comes  in  from  fishing?”  “1  go  down,  pull  up  my  dress,  swim 
out  to  him,  and  swallow  the  two  spring  salmon  which  are  on  toji.” 

He  drove  the  thing  he  had  in  his  hand  into  her  forehead,  and,  when 
it  stuck  out  at  the  back  of  her  head  and  he  had  raised  her  arm,  all  of 
her  llesh  dropped  off.  Then  he  sat  down  and  entered  it  (her  skin). 
And  he  picked  up  her  tlesh  and  buried  it  in  the  sand  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  After  he  had  seated  herself  in  the  place  of  the  chief’s  wife, 
thev  came  down  to  her  in  crowds  with  the  cedar  bark. 

. All  of  them  pulled  their  cedar  bark  apart.  Among  the  crowds  of 
people  that  were  there  the  chief  woman  did  it.  “Woman,  I am 
hungry.”  “ Well,  there  is  a piece  of  white  food  in  [1113- box].”  “In 
mine,  too.”  “In  mine,  too.”  This  [they  said]  because  the3^  wanted 
to  have  her  eat. 

The  one  who  was  (piickest  broke  up  the  piece  of  food  and  placed  it 
in  front  of  her.  kShe  ate  all  of  the  little  thev  gave  her.  While  she 
was  doing  it,  at  which  they  were  ver3^  much  pleased,  they  started  out. 
Later  than  the  usual  time  for  going  to  sleep  they  reached  home.  They 
explained  that  the3-  had  .started  back  in  the  night  because  the  chief’s 
Avife  had  begun  to  eat. 

The  chief  commanded  wood  to  be  put  on  the  fire.  Then  he  called 
the  people.  One  of  her  children  had  nearly  cried  itself  to  death 
when  she  reached  home.  When  the3"  handed  it  to  her  she  pulled  her 
teats  out  and  put  one  into  her  child’s  mouth,  but  it  ran  away  from  her. 
It  was  sucking  a man.  That  is  Avh3"  it  ran  ofi'  crying. 

The  toAvn  ])eople  came  in  and  sat  doAvn  in  a circle.  After  they  had 
roasted  the  salmon,  had  l)roken  it  up  into  small  pieces,  and  had  placed 
some  in  a dish  in  f]-ont  of  the  one  sitting  next  to  her  she  emptied  it  all 
[into  her  mouth].  She  did  not  chew  it.  When  she  emptied  it  into  her 
mouth  the  toAvn  people  looked  at  her  instead  of  eating.  They  Avere 
astonished  at  the  way  in  Avhich  she  handled  the  food.  But  it  was  the 
chief's  Avife  [the3-  thought]. 

Next  day  his  Avife  Avas  again  hung-1-3-,  and  again  he  called  the  people. 
While  thcA-  Avere  in  astonishment  at  hei-  [actions],  the  elder  brother  car- 
ried his  younger  l)rother  along  in  front  of  the  town.  Both  Avent  cr3dng- 
along.  He  called  the  people.  Then  the3-  let  her  poui  the  berries  into 
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a dish.  To  their  sur])rise  instead  of  doiiio-  so  she  l)eiit  o\tm-  the  tray. 
The  youths  eaiue  hack  in  a crowd  witli  the  enipt}-  trays.  They  were 
astonished  at  what  she  did.  It  was  not  the  chief's  wife  tlmt  they  saw. 

Next  day,  very  earh%  he  (the  elder  l)rother)  launched  one  of  his 
father's  canoes  and  put  his  younoer  brother  in  the  how.  He  ])addled 
off  aimlessly  out  of  Nass  inlet,  away  from  the  town  of  Gu'nwa.  After 
he  had  gone  down  with  the  tide  for  a while  a woman  leaned  halfway 
out  from  a certain  house  and  said:  “Come  hither."  The  house  had  a 
front  sewed  together  with  cedar  limbs. It  was  painted. 

Then  he  directed  his  course  toward  it.  After  he  had  landed  she 
said  to  him:  " Stop  with  me.  To-morrow  you  shall  go  on."  She 
.spread  out  mats  woven  in  man}’  colors  for  them.  The  chief-woman 
sat  on  one  side,  the  elder  brother  next  to  her,  and  the  yoiinger  lay  on 
the  other  side  of  him.  Then  she  .said  to  him:  “Let  your  younger 
brother  sit  next  to  me."  He  picked  him  up  and  made  him  sit  next  to 
her. 

For  a long  time  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  since  the  time  when  they 
were  astonished  at  the  actions  of  his  mother.  He  was  going  to  eat  for 
the  tirst  time  with  this  woman.  She  turned  round.  Then  she  looked 
into  her  box,  took  a dish  out  of  it  with  the  carving  of  a mouse  on  it, 
and  ])laced  ])efore  him  a single  piece  of  salmon. 

He  bent  down  his  head  and  thought:  “After  I have  gone  hungry  for 
.so  long  this  is  very  little  for  me  to  eat.  ^\'hat  part  will  my  brother 
eat  i " She  was  looking  at  his  face  and  said  to  him:  “ Why,  just  as  it  is, 
the  supernatural  beings  are  never  able  to  pick  it  up  and  eat  it."  He 
picked  it  up,  and  his  younger  brother  also  picked  it  up.  Yet  it  was 
still  there.  After  they  had  eaten  it  for  a while  they  had  enough  and 
put  [the  dish]  back. 

After  the  dry  tish  was  tinished  she  put  down  a cranberry  foi’  them 
as  well.  As  soon  as  he  thought  about  that,  too,  she  looked  into  his 
face  again  and' >aid  to  him:  “Eat  it.  The  supernatural  beings  are 
unable  to  consume  it.”  Then  he  picked  ifc  up  with  a spoon  and  ate  it. 
When  they  were  tilled  she  put  it  back. 

After  it  became  dark  she  spread  out  the  mat.  There  the  chief- 
woman  lay  down.  The  elder  brother  was  going  to  lie  next  to  her,  but 
she  .said:  “ Lay  your  younger  brother  next  me."  He  picked  him  up 
and  laid  him  next  her.  As  .soon  as  he  laid  him  down  he  lay  as  still  as 
one  killed  by  a club.  For  the  first  time  after  he  had  cried  so  long  he 
slept. 

While  he  (the  elder  brother)  was  asleep  he  heard  a woman  laugh, 
and  it  awoke  him.  To  his  surprise  his  younger  brother  was  playing 
with  the  chief-woman.  When  his  younger  brother  did  a certain  thing 
to  the  chief  woman  [she  exclainn'fl  |:  “ Yu-T',  now  see  how  He-who 
came-to  have-Panther-wonian-for-his-mother  plays  with  me,”  As  .soon 
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as  tlie  eldei'  l)rother  understood  this  he  began  to  cry  [from  jealousy]. 
At  the  same  time  day  broke. 

At  daybreak  he  ))egan  to  get  ready  to  go  somewhere  without  know- 
ing whither.  Then  she  made  him  sit  down.  “Stop!  let  me  tell  you 
something."’  She  brought  her  box  out  to  the  tire,  took  something 
blue  out  of  it,  and  bit  off  part  for  him.  “Now,  my  grandson,  if  any- 
tiiing  has  too  much  ])ower  for  you,  swallow  this  and  spit  it  upon  your- 
self.” Then  she  said  to  him:  “Right  down  the  inlet  lives  the  one 
whom  you  came  to  see,  the  one  for  whose  daughter  ja^u  came.  But 
your  3munger  brother  shall  remain  with  me,  and  after  a while  I will 
marry  him.” 

Then  he  Avent  down  with  the  current  alone^  He  Avas  ex])ecting  to 
meet  Sqii'g.aFs  daughter.  There  la}"  the  large  tOAvn  in  Avhich  lived 
the  Avoman  he  came  to  marry.  After  he  had  walked  about  in  the 
town  for  a Avhile  it  became  dark.  Then  he  entered  Sqil'g. ill’s  house. 
He  Avent  in  and  sat  doAvn  close  to  the  door.  The  chief’s  child  sat 
betAveen  the  screens  at  the  rear  of  the  house.  Around  her  Avalked 
some  Avomen  Avith  their  hair  stuck  together  in  Ininches.  Her  father 
set  them  to  Avatch  her  so  that  she  might  do  nothing  foolish.  When 
day  began  to  break,  insteiid  of  going  in  to  her,  he  Avent  outside. 

He  Avent  round  the  front  of  the  liouse  and  followed  a narrow  trail. 
At  an  open  place  near  AViiter  holes  human  bones  Avere  piled  up,  and  a 
bull  pine  stood  there.  In  the  branches  of  this  he  .sat  doAvn.  After 
he  had  been  sitting  there  for  .some  time  red  .spots  from  the  ri.sing  sun 
appeared  on  the  open  ground,  d’hen  the  chief’s  child  came  thither. 
The  servant  Avho  came  in  advance  had  a bone  stuck  in  her  no.se.^‘ 
She  had  a crookt^d  w;ir  club.  The  one  Avho  came  behind  was  dressed 
in  the  same  Avay.  I’lie  leader  had  a human  scalp  in  her  hands.  Their 
hair  Avas  stuck  together  in  bunches.  She  Avas  a Tlingit  Avoman.  The 
one  behind  w'as  a Bellabella.^'^ 

She  .sat  down,  untied  hei’  blanket,  and  was  naked.  Then  she  went 
into  the  Aiater,  turned  round  four  times,  and  came  out.  Then  the 
Tlingit  Avoman  rubbed  her  back.  The  Bellabella  woman,  too,  rubbed 
her  breast.  After  they  had  tinished  rubbing  her  she  Avent  into  the 
Avater  a second  time.  After  she  had  turned  round  to  the  right  she 
sat  doAvn  on  dry  ground  and  turned  her  back  to  the  sunshine. 

When  her  skin  had  begun  to  dry  he  came  out  and  seized  her.  The 
moment  that  he  seized  her  he  quickly  touched  noses. One  servant 
picked  up  her  weapons  with  the  scalp,  ready  to  strike  him,  and  the 
other  one,  too,  was  ready  to  strike  him  Avith  the  bone  club.  But  she 
stopped  them.  “Do  not  kill  him.  I aauII  marry  him."’  The  human 
bones  lying  around  ))elonged  to  tho.se  Avho,  having  become  fascinated 
at  the  sight  of  her,  had  seized  her,  and  had  presently  been  killed  by 
the  sei’vants. 
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At  the  same  place,  beside  the- bull  pine,  they  hi}'  with  each  other. 
The  Tlingit  woman  sat  down  at  her  feet.  The  Kwakiutl  woman  sat 
at  her  head.  There  the}"  kept  looking-  at  her.  When  the  sun  was  set 
all  four  went  home.  Then  she  entered  her  father’s  house.  As  she 
went  in  she  concealed  her  husband  under  her  blankets.  Her  father 
had  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  and  [said]:  My  child,  what  makes  you 
lame?"  “Father,  a shell  made  1113-  foot  sore  Iw  cutting  into  it.” 
Then  the}-  went  in  together  behind  the  screens. 

And  in  the  evening  the  chief's  child  lay  behind  the  screens.  Then 
he  la}’  with  her,  and  he  (her  father)  heard  someone  talking  with  his 
daughter  in  the  night.  When  day  broke  the  chief  commanded  them 
to  put  wood  on  the  tire,  and  two  slaves  put  w’ood  on  the  tire.  After  it 
had  begun  to  burn  up  he  said:  “Come!  look  to  see  who  is  talking  with 
my  child."  Then  a young  man  went  thither  and  said:  “Someone  is 
lying  here  with  her."  And  her  father  said:  “Alas!  I wonder  what 
roaming  supernatural  being  it  is!  Perhaps  it  is  ‘ He-who-had-Panther- 
woman-for-his-mother,’  whom  I wanted  my  child  to  marry.”  “He 
says  he  is  the  one,  father  [said  his  daughter].” 

Then  he  spread  out  a mat  next  to  himself  and  said:  “My  ( hild,  come 
and  sit  down,  near  the  tire  with  your  husband.”  Shortly  she  came 
down  and  sat  there  with  him.  They  put  four  hard  stones  into  the  tire. 
When  they  became  red-hot  he  put  them  into  a dish  standing  near  the 
wall  with  the  tongs.  Then  he  had  it  set  before  his  son-in-law.  A 
spoon  made  out  of  white  rock  was  stuck  into  it.  bhe  was  crying. 
“Ha  liA  Iia!’’  she  wept,  “he  is  going  to  do  again  as  he  always  does 
when  1 try  to  get  married.  That  is  how  he  kills  them.”  Then  he 
said  to  his  wife,  “Do  not  utter  a word.” 

Now  he  took  the  spoon,  picked  up  one  of  the  red-hot  stones  and 
swallowed  it.  His  insides  were  not  atfected.  He  handled  all  four  in 
the  same  way.  He  tinished  with  them. 

This  was  because  his  supernatural  power  was  sti'ong.  It  his  super- 
natural power  had  been  w(‘ak,  he  would  have  been  killed.  Pccause  his 
supernatural  power  was  strong  he  let  him  marry  his  daughter. 

While  he  was  living  with  this  woman  he  and  his  younger  brother, 
who  had  become  the  husband  of  Mouse-woman,  forgot  how  their 
mother  had  begun  to  act  strangely. 

One  day  he  lay  abed  a long  time.  He  lay  until  evening.  He  was 
there  when  they  went  to  sleep.  Next  day  he  again  lay  al)ed.  Again 
he  was  there  till  they  went  to  sleep.  He  lay  abed  two  days.  “ My 
child"  [said  his  father-in-law),  “why  is  your  husband  feeling  badly?” 
She  said:  “ I do  not  know."  'rhen  she  went  over  to  her  husband,  sat 
down  at  the  head  of  Ids  bed,  and  talked  a while  to  him.  d'hcii  she 
'‘aid  to  her  fathei':  “He  has  suddcmly  bccoiiK*  desirous  to  sc(^  his 
younger  bi-other,  whom  he  left  just  above  here.”  “Now,  chief-woman. 
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go  with  your  hu!sl)iuid  to  the  eoiinuoii  eatioe  1 own  over  there  in  the 
wood.s.” 

And  they  went  thither.  To  their  surpri.se  they  did  not  tind  the 
canoe.  Only  tlie  hones  of  a whale  lay  there  among  the  salmon-berry 
bushes.  Its  tail  bones  lay  [with  the  rest].  Then  they  returned  and  she 
■said  to  her  father:  “Father,  we  could  not  tind  it.  Only  a whale’s 
head  lies  there.”  Then  he  said  to  her:  “Chief-woman,  no"  daughter, 
that  was  it.  Say  to  it  ‘Go  seaward,  father’s  canoe.’” 

When  she  went  back  to  it  with  her  husband  she  kicked  it.  “ Go 
seaward,  father’s  canoe,”  she  .said  to  it.  Now  a whale  canoe  boated 
upon  the  water.  The  lines  cut  on  the  edges'^’  were  pictures  of  geese, 
which  almo.st  moved  their  wings.  And  they  carried  their  stuff  down 
to  it.  The  canoe  was  all  tilled  with  good  food,  with  cranberries,  ber- 
ries in  cakes,  soapberries,  and  the  fat  of  all  kinds  of  animals,  grizzly- 
bear  fat,  mountain-goat  fat,  deer  fat,  ground-hog  fat,  beaver  fat — the 
fat  parts  of  all  mainland  animals;  and  he  got  into  the  canoe  and 
pressed  it  down  with  his  feet  toward  the  bow.  When  the  canoe  was 
nearly  full  tho,se  who  were  loading  it  went  up  to  the  house  and  laid 
pieces  of  whale  meat,  with  most  of  the  grease  taken  out,  in  a basket. 
When  it  was  full  they  took  it  dowri.  And  they  laid  it  on  the  top. 

When  they  were  ready  to  start,  her  father  came  out;  [he  .said]: 
“My  child,  when  the  creatures  .seated  on  both  sides  call  throw  cran- 
berries into  their  mouths.  When  the}"  become  hungry  they  keep 
calling.” 

As  soon  as  they  moved  their  wings  the  canoe  started.  While  they 
did  so  the  canoe  went  along.  By  and  by,  when  his  brother’s  wife’s 
house  came  in  sight,  they  shoved  off'  Mouse-woman’s  canoe  also.  They 
also  loaded  her’s  with  good  food.  When  it  was  tilled  they  pressed  it 
toward  the  bow  with  their  feet.  By  and  by  it  was  tilled,  and  they 
started  off'  together. 

As  soon  as  the  geese  ah^ng  the  edges  of  the  elder  brother’s  canoe 
began  to  call  he  took  out  cranberries  and  put  them  into  their  mouths. 
Along  the  edges  of  the  younger  one’s  canoe  sat  rows  of  small  human 
tigures.  All  had  small  painted  paddles  in  their  hands.  With  these 
they  paddled.  As  soon  as  they  Ijegan  to  move  their  lips  as  if  hungry 
ae  fed  them. 

M hen  they  came  near  to  the  place  where  they  had  gone  to  get  cedar 
bark,  the  younger  lirother’s  wife  and  the  elder  brother’s  wife  .sat  up- 
right. And  they  said:  “Move  .shoreward.”  Now  they  got  off  there. 
They  had  sticks  in  their  hands,  and  they  hunted  in  the  .sand  with  them 
from  the  sea  iidand.  By  and  by  they  dug  out  the  bones  of  a human 
being  in  front  of  a tree  at  the  edges  of  the  grass.  The  canoes  ffoated 
on  the  water  in  front  of  them.  Theii-  husbands  were  looking  at  them. 

Mouse-woman  took  out  her  box.  kSciag.al’s  daughter,  too,  took  out 
her  box.  Sqag.M’s  daughter  brought  out  of  her  box  a mat  with  edges 
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like  clouds.  Mouse-woman  took  out  somethino-  from  her  box  also 
and  bit  oil  !i  part.  Xow  they  put  the  mat  over  her  and  beoan  to 
rattle  her  bones  under  it.  rnderneath  this  Mouse-woman  spit  many 
times.  Then  they  (i.  e..  Mouse-woman)  told  Scjag-.al's  daughter  to 
hurry:  '‘(^uick,  hasten  your  mind,  noble  woman."  Then  she,  too, 
said:  "'It  is  [for  you  to  do  so],  noble  woman.  You  had  better  Imi'ry 
yourself;  it  is  getting  late."  Then  she  pulled  off  the  mat.  Ah!  their 
mother-in-law  got  up.  He  looked  at  his  mother;  both  [boys],  in  fact, 
[did  so]. 

They  had  her  get  into  the  canoe  of  the  younger  and  went  up  with 
the  tide  to  Gunwa.  their  father’s  town.  The  younger  l)rother’s  wife 
hid  her  mother-in-law.  They  were  anxious  to  see  how  their  |sup- 
posed]  mother  would  act  when  they  arrived.  IVhen  they  got  near  the 
town,  the  wife  of  the  3’ounger  ordered  the  canoes  to  be  brought  close 
together.  The  town  was  thrown  into  commotion.  They  reported  to 
each  other  that  the  chief's  son  and  his  younger  brother,  who  had  gone 
away,  had  both  mai-ried.  The  peo])te  who  came  down  to  meet  them 
Avere  like  warriors  going  to  tight.  In  front  came  his  mother  putting 
her  belt  on  as  she  ran  to  carry  up  the  things.  She  acted  ditferently 
from  the  others. 

Then  the  elder  broth(‘r‘s  canoe  landed  first,  and  Sciag.al’s  daughter 
stood  near  the  basket.  "Come  hither,  woman.  Carry  up  my  basket.” 
Then  she  went  to  it  and  was  going  to  carry  it  with  the  strings  around 
her  head.  Sqag.al’s  daughter  prevented  her.  She  wished  her  to  carry 
it  the  right  way  [with  the  straps  around  her  breast].  IVhen  she  carried 
it,  the  weight  made  her  stagger  as  she  went  up.  She  got  into  the 
house  with  it.  How  huge  it  was!  Afterward  they  at  once  carried  up 
the  other  things. 

.\fter  they  had  ))ulled  up  the  canoe,  the  younger  one’s  canoe  also 
came  to  the  shore.  A l)ig  bask(‘t  was  in  it,  the  strings  on  which  were 
just  like  a knife.  Mouse-woman  stood  near  it.  Then  she  called  her 
mother-in-law  from  the  place  where  she  was  carrying  things  up. 
“Come  hither,  woman.  Carry  uj)  my  basket."  Then  her  mother-in- 
law  came  to  her,  and  was  about  to  put  the  basket  strings  aiound  her 
head.  Hut  [the  otlnu’l  forbade  her.  And  she  did  as  she  was  told. 

When  she  started  to  cariw  it  up  the  stiings  cut  h(‘r  head  otf.  Her 
head  lay  at  some  distance..  At  onc(!  Mouse-woman  took  a whetstone 
out  of  her  box,  (juickly  got  ashonq  and  put  it  between  her  head  and 
her  trunk,  which  were  drawing  together.  After  she  had  ground  her- 
self to  j)ieces  foam  was  piled  up  on  either  side. 

Now  she  let  out  h(*r  mother-in-law.  At  that  time  tlu'v  caiiH'  down 
in  a crowd  and  got  her.  'J'liey  did  it  because  they  were  glad  to  see 
hei'.  To  kill  her  mother-in-law  was  the  purpost;  for  which  Mouse- 
woman  let  hei’self  marry  the  boy.  A crowd  of  p(‘oi)le  carried  the 
prop(*rty  up.  Then  she  said  to  her  husltand:  "Leave  me.  I married 
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you  to  restore  your  mother  to  life.”  At  otice  she  pushed  the  canoe 
off  and  vanished  downstream  with  the  current.  There  was  no  trace  of 
her  left. 

After  that  the  elder  brother’s  wife  lived  as  a chief’s  wife.  Then 
she  became  prec’uant^  Sqiig.al’s  daughter  did.  She  bore  a boy.  Again 
she  was  pregnant.  She  bore  another  boy.  [She  bore  seven  bo3's.] 
There  was  one  girl. 

Sqiig.aTs  children  made  their  town  at  QIado',  opposite  Metlakatla. 
Their  mother  and  their  sister  lived  with  them.  All  eight  went  out  to 
a beaver  pond  to  hunt.  When  they  had  at  length  come  to  the  lake, 
and  had  made  a hole  in  one  end  of  the  dam,  a stick  was  carried  into 
the  shoulder  of  the  eldest  by  the  force  of  the  current.  He  died  there. 

Then  they  went  awa}".  And  at  midnight  they  came  behind  the 
house.  Then  the}'  sent  out  the  youngest  and  gave  him  the  followdng 
directions:  “Speak  to  our  mother.  And  also  watch  your  elder 
brother’s  wife.  She  must  be  unfaithful  to  him.  She  must  be  going 
with  another  man.  That  is  why  our  l)rother  is  [dead].” 

He  w'ent  otf,  entered  his  mother’s  side  of  the  house,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  mother’s  head,  and  said  to  his  mother:  “The  beaver  dam 
drifted  down  upon  my  elder  brother.  One  piece  drifted  into  his  neck. 
He  dropped  dead  without  speaking  a word.”  Then  she  said:  “Alas! 
my  child.”  “Stop!  we  do  not  want  him  spoken  of  before  the  people. 
Do  not  say  a w'ord.’' 

When  she  had  wakened  the  peo]de  in  the  house  by  her  exclamation, 
they  asked  her:  “ What  made  you  ,say  that  % ” and  she  said,  “I  dreamed 
of  something  terrible.  I dreamed  that  a beaver  dam  floated  into  my 
eldest  son  and  lie  droppc'd  dead  wdthout  saying  a word.  That  was 
wdiat  made  me  cry  out.” 

After  he  had  lain  flat  on  the  floor  near  his  mothei-,  and  midnight  had 
come,  he  heard  some  one  talking  with  his  elder  brother’s  wife.  When 
it  was  near  daylight,  they  stopped  whispering.  Then  he  ci’ept  over 
to  them.  And  as  the  man  slept  be  cut  otf  his  head. 

After  they  had  sat  there  in  the  woods  for  a while  day  came,  and 
they  went  home.  They  had  a real  human  head  in  their  hands.  The 
youngest  brother  put  his  head  above  the  door.  Out  of  it  blood  oozed 
in  drops. 

The  chief’s  son  [in  Metlakahtla]  was  lost,  iind  they  were  looking  for 
him  everywhere.  They  stopped  inquiring  for  him.  The  town  of 
Metlakahtla  lay  there.  By  and  by  a north  wind  began  to  blow.  The 
sea  surface  froze,  even  to  Q!ado'.  They  began  to  walk  to  and  fro  to 
each  other  on  the  ice. 

Very  early  one  morning  a slave  went  to  the  town  of  QIado'  for 
live  coals.  “Enter  the  middle  house,”  they  said  to  him.  And  when 
he  went  in  blood  dropped  upon  his  feet.  When  he  pushed  the  charcoal 
into  the  tire,  he  turned  his  head  around  from  looking  at  the  side  oppo- 
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site  the  door.  Above  the  door,-  to  his  sistonishnient,  he  saw  tne  h(*ad 
of  tlie  chief's  son  who  had  disa])peared.  He  recoo-nized  him  by  the 
abalone-shell  earrings  he  wore. 

He  picked  up  the  live  coals  and  started  away  with  them.  When  he 
came  to  the  ice  he  threw  the  coals  away.  Then  he  returned.  Though 
he  had  looked  right  at  it,  he  did  not  believe  him.self.  And  he  went 
in  again,  and  again  he  put  the  coals  into  the  tire.  After  lie  had  looked 
about  the  hou.se  for  a while  he  fastened  his  eyes  upon  it  again.  It  was 
really  the  chief's  son.  Then  he  went  away  with  the  burning  coals. 

AVhen  he  was  halfway  back  he  also  threw  those  coals  awa} . He 
thought:  “I  must  have  been  mistaken.”  Then  he  went  back  again. 
He  entered,  and  he  put  [fresh  charcoal]  into  the  tire.  And  as  soon  as 
he  hud  done  so,  he  looked.  It  was  truly  he.  He  saw  with  his  eyes. 
Then  he  started  off  with  the  burning  coals. 

Just  outside  he  threw  them  away.  At  once  he  ran  off  shouting. 
“The  head  of  the  chief's  son  who  disappeared  forever  is  stuck  up  in 
this  house,"  he  shouted  out  as  he  ran.  As  .soon  as  thev  heard  his  voice 
from  the  town  they  did  not  delay.  They  put  on  their  armor,  shields, 
helmets.  And  the}'  ran  to  tight  with  war  .spears  and  bows  and 
arrows.  .\t  once  they  foug'ht  with  Sqiig.al's  children. 

She  and  her  mother  wc're  the  only  ones  fi'om  among  her  kindi'ed 
who  were  .saved.  Her  In’others,  however,  the}"  destroyed.  They  (the 
two  women)  came  to  live  in  a branch  hou.se  in  front  of  a hill  behind  the 
town.  She  lived  there  some  time  with  her  daughtei-.  Evc'rv  evening 
she  cried.  They  went  to  bed,  and  they  continued  to  lie  thei'e. 

One  day  she  offered  her  daughter  in  marriage:  “ Djlna'-a-a,  nafgu- 
n-fds  (la'oax  ('r.sinishian  words).'"''*  A larg('  creature  came  I'unning 
in  at  the  side  toward  the  dooi'.  '■*1  will  marry  your  daughter.” 
•"  ff'hat  will  you  do  when  you  marry  my  daughtt'r  t"  “( )h,  bother! 
aft(‘i’  1 hav<^  married  yoiii-  dauglibu-  1 will  come  out  at  oih'  end  of  the 
town  and  eat  them  all  up  From  tin*  end.  1 will  eat  tlnmi  all."  d'hat 
was  ( I rizzly-bcar. 

At  once  she  said  the  .same  thing  again:  Djlnii'-a-a,  djina'-a-a  nalgu- 
u-ns  Oa'oa.x."  Something  with  crooked  legs  came  in.  " 1 will  marry 
your  daughter."  .\fter  you  have  married  my  daughter  what  will 
you  do  for  ust"  “1  will  tij)  the  town  over  by  digging  it  up  with  my 
teeth."  That  was  Beaver. 

“ 1 )jTna'-a-a,  djlna'-a-a  nafg'u'-u-us  Oa'oax."  ‘‘W'hat  will  you  do 
after  you  have  mai'ried  my  daughter t'’  “I  (will]  run  into  the  water 
at  the  end  of  the  town.  Then  they  [willl  take  me  into  sonu' canoe,  and 
I [will]  make  them  (piarrel.  Then  all  the  townsp('o))l('  will  kill  ('ach 
other.'’  That  was  Deer. 

Still  another  time  [sin;  criedj:  “ 1 )jTna'-a-a,  djlna'-a-a  nalgu'-u-us 
(ra'oax."**  Sonn^otn*  cann;  in  and  stood  there.  11(‘  had  a bow  for 
a staff.  Feathers  were  ai’ound  it  in  oin*  plac(‘.  He  InJd  arrows  with 
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it  in  his  hand.  He  had  a quiver  on  his  back.  He  had  dancing  leg- 
gings. He  had  a gable-crowned  hat.  He  did  not  sa}’  a word.  “ What 
are  3^011  going  to  do  if  3'ou  many  1113'  daughter?”  He  took  a heav3' 
step  with  his  right  foot.  The  earth  cracked.  “Stop!  stop!  great 
chief,  3mu  are  the  one.”  Then  the  earth  closed  again.  “Indeed,  1 
thought  that  you  had  your  daughter  for  me.” 

He  took  olf  his  hat.  He  laid  aside  his  quiver.  He  started  off  with 
onl3"  two  arrows  and  his  bow.  He  rolled  a grizzl3r  bear  down  from  a 
steep  place  with  his  foot.  There  he  also  rolled  down  a deer  and  a 
beaver.  Again  he  started  off'.  He  brought  a post  out  on  his  shoulder. 
He  put  it  into  the  ground,  and  without  waiting,  pulled  it  out.  He 
went  to  the  other  side  and  did  the  same  thing  there,  also  towai’d  the 
door,  and  on  the  other  side.  There  he  let  it  stay. 

Again  he  went  off.  He  brought  out  a wall  post.  In  the  rear  of 
the  house  he  stuck  it  in,  in  the  other  corner,  on  the  side  toward  the 
door,  in  the  corner  opposite  to  that. 

He  went  off.  He  brought  out  a stringer.  He  put  it  up  and,  after 
he  had  moved  it  backward  and  forward  a while,  he  took  it  over  to  the 
other  side.  He  put  it  up  on  the  wall  posts,  too,  and  on  the  opposite 
side.  There  he  let  it  sta3L 

Again  he  went  off.  He  brought  a plank  out  on  his  shoulder.  He 
set  it  up  on  edge  above  the  side  opposite  the  door,  and  he  rolled  it 
over.  By  doing  this  again  and  again  he  completed  half  [of  the  roof]. 
He  did  the  same  to  the  other  half  of  the  roof.  He  filled  up  that,  too. 

Again  he  went  away.  He  broxight  out  a wall  plank.  He  stood  it 
up,  shoved  it  along,  and  one  side  of  the  front  was  tilled.  He  treated 
the  other  side  and  the.  side  opposite  the  door  in  the  same  wa3L  He 
treated  both  sides  of  the  house  in  the  same  way.®“ 

The  house  was  finished.  He  went  away.  He  brought  two  white 
rocks.  He  rubbed  them  against  each  other  and  laid  them  down 
under  the  smoke  hole.  'Phe  tire  burned  continually.  It  was  neyer 
extinguished. 

After  that  his  mother-in-law  kept  cutting  up  and  bringing  in  moun- 
tain goats  and  grizzl3^  beai's.  Afterward  she  cooked  them.  He  took 
his  quiyer  and  his  bow.  He  put  on  his  hat,  took  up  his  wife,  and 
went  awa3r  with  her.  He  was  the  son  of  One-who-goes-along-above 
(i.  e.,  the  moon). 

After  he  had  lived  with  her  in  his  father’s  house  for  a while  he  had 
a child  by  her.  She  bore  a boy.  Again  she  gave  birth  to  a boy. 
[She  gave  birth  to  eight.  ] Again  she  gave  birth.  She  gave  birth  to 
[two]  girls.  The  eldest  son  was  called  “Puncher”  (X.Atagi'a).®'  The 
3mungest  girl  was  called  “ One-who-sucks-arrow-points-from-wounds.” 
The  next  one  he  named  “One-who-heals-the-place-where-the-arrows- 
strike.”  His  grandfather  called  the  eldest  boy  to  him,  took  out  his 
bones,  and  put  stones  in  in  place  of  them.  He  filled  up  all  parts  of  his 
body  with  stones. 
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One  day  he  gave  ten  slaves  to  the  eldest.  To  the  next  he  also  gave 
ten  slaves.  He  gave  ten  apiece  to  all  eight.  He  made  a row  of 
houses  for  them,  all  .sewed  together  with  cedar  limbs.  On  the  house 
front  of  the  eldest  he  put  the  figure  of  a thunder-bird.  On  that  of 
the  next  one  he  put  the  tigui’e  of  a sculpin.  On  that  of  the  next  he 
put  the  figure  of  a rainbow.  On  that  of  the  next  he  put  the  figure  of 
a killer  whale.  On  that  of  the  next  he  put  the  figure  of  a human 
being.  On  that  of  the  next  one  he  figured  stars.  On  that  of  the  next 
he  put  the  figure  of  a cormorant.  On  that  of  the  next  he  put  the 
figure  of  a .sea  gull.  To  the  eldest  brother  he  gave  a spear  box. 
Along  with  it  he  gave  an  arrow  box.  He  gave  to  all  eight  of  them  in 
the  same  wav.  Then  he  put  two  marten-skin  blankets  around  each  of 
their  two  sisters. 

He  .sat  in  front  of  his  grandchildren’s  town  and  called  for  them. 
'Phen  they  picked  up  their  weapons  and  practised  fighting  each  other. 
By  and  by  one  was  shot.  Then  the  elder  si.ster  went  out  and  sucked 
the  arrow  out  of  him.  The  younger  sister  went  thither,  spit  on  her 
palms,  and  rubbed  them  on  him.  Immediately  he  was  fighting  among 
the  ten.  Both  [of  the  women]  walked  about  among  them.  The}" 
tried  particularly  to  shoot  them.  Instead  of  penetrating,  the  weapons 
rebounded  from  the  blankets.  That  was  why  he  gave  the  blankets  to 
them.  Thus  they  turned  out  good  [warriors],  and  he  had  them  cease 
fighting. 

One  day  he  began  to  let  his  grandchildren’s  town  down.  He  pulled 
apart  the  heavy  floor  ])lanks,  looked  down,  and  saw  the  houses  of  Het- 
lakahtla  and  [the  site  of]  Qladd'  among  human  biungs.  At  midnight 
he  let  down  the  hou.se  of  the  eldest.  When  it  struck  the  ground  there 
was  a sound  of  rattling  planks.  From  the  town  of  Metlakahtla  one 
cried  “ Wa-a-a-a-a,  ghosts  are  .settling  down”.  So  he  heal’d  some  one 
cry.  lie  h't  down  two  of  them.  He  let  down  three. 

Th('  youngest  received  the  following  directions  from  his  grandfather: 
“ Wlnm  you  run  away  because  they  are  too  much  for  you  put  a wooden 
wedge  having  a drawing  on  it  into  the  tire  for  me.  Say  to  it  ‘ Tell  my 
grandfather.’  ’’ 

All  that  time  the  Metlakahtla  people  shouted  “ Wa-a-a-a-a,  gho.sts 
ai'e  coming  down.”  Fight  had  come  down.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
smoke  rolling  from  them  in  the  daylight.  In  front  of  the  town  people 
walkc'd  about  in  crowds.  They  wore  fi'athers  in  their  hail’.  They 
longecl  much  to  see  them.  Then  they  sent  a slave  ac  ross  in  a canoe 
for  live  c’oals.  They  told  him  to  go  into  the  middle  house,  which  had 
the  figure  of  a thunder-bird  on  it. 

He  landed  in  front  and  shoved  his  coals  into  the  fire.  To  his  sur- 
ju’i.se  he  recognized  (ia'oax  there  cooking  ])arts  of  an  animal.  It  was 
she  whose  sons  they  had  killc'cl.  From  rc‘ar  to  front  gambling  was  in 
progre.ss.  'I’ho.se  watching  the  gambling  .stood  about  in  crowds.  He 
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looked  on.  She  (i.  e.,(Ta'oax)  threw  a fat  piece  of  meat  to  him  [say- 
ing]: “■  Here  is  some  ghosts’  food  for  you  to  taste.’’ 

He  went  out.  Tljen  he  tlirew  awaj-  the  burning  coals  and  paddled 
across.  He  reached  home,  but  instead  of  eating  the  fat  he  carried  it 
up.  He  entered  his  master’s  house  and  said:  “Say!  did  you  kill 
Ga'oax  ” At  once  they'^  called  all  the  town  people,  and  the}"  questioned 
one  another:  “ Did  you  kill  Ga'oax?  ” Some  .said  “ Yes;”  .some,  “No.” 
Some  thought  that  she  had  got  safely  into  the  woods. 

While  they  were  still  in  the  house  one,  full  of  mischief, bitoff  some 
of  the  mountain  goat  meat.  They  looked  to  see  him  drop  dead  where 
he  .stood.  Pre.sently  he  .said:  “Why,  it  passed  into  me  all  right.  All 
of  you  taste  it.  Swallow  it.  This  is  human  beings’  food.” 

One  among  them  said:  “ Well!  let  us  gamble  with  them.  Then  you 
can  see  whether  Ga'oax  got  safely  into  the  woods.”  With  that  inten- 
tion they  went  to  bed,  and  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  town 
chief  launched  his  canoe.  The  town,  the  chiefs  and  the  middle-aged,  all 
went.  They  went  across. 

After  they  had  landed  there  they  went  into  the  middle  house,  and 
those  who  were  gambling  put  away  their  gani])ling  sticks.  At  once 
they  began  gambling  with  these  iiistead.  The  town  chief  started  to 
gamble  with  the  elder  brother.  But  Ga'oax  spread  out  grizzly  bear 
skins  around  the  in, side  of  the  house.  She  and  the  young  people 
began  to  give  them  food. 

The  elder  brothei’  was  left-handed.  He  had  laid  the  gambling-.sticks 
down  on  that  side.  On  the  same  side  lay  his  bone  club.  After  gam- 
bliiig  had  gone  on  tor  .some  time  he  stopped  the  town  chief,  who  was 
handling  the  sticks.  “You  are  cheating  me”  |he  .said].  And  he 
replied:  “No,  indeed;  I am  notcheating  you.”  In  spite  of  that  he 
insisted  ui)on  it  for  a long  time.  After  they  had  disputed  for  .some 
time,  the  town  chief  threw  fine  cedar  bark  into  his  face.  Then  he 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  war  club.  He  killed  him. 

'riw',  house  was  iu  an  upi'oar.  They  picked  up  their  weapons,  and 
the  Metlakahtla  ])eople  as  well.  They  began  to  tight.  While  the 
fighting  went  on  the  two  sisters  walked  aljout  among  them.  Although 
they  were  struck  with  the  .spears,  the  latter  always  broke  iipon  them. 
After  the  fight  had  gone  on  for  a while  one  had  an  arrow  point  break 
off'  in  him.  He  was  wounded  badly.  When  he  was  about  to  lie  down 
the  elder  sister  sucked  his  wound  and  sucked  it  out.  Then  the  other 
sucked  it,  spit  upon  her  hand,  and  ru))bed  on  the  wound.  Then  he 
got  up  again  and  fought  with  them. 

The  fight  went  on  until  the  dawn  of  the  next  day,  and  continued 
then  and  the  day  after.  Now  they  began  to  drive  the  people  of 
Q!ado'  back.  When  that  happened  the  youngest  brother  ran  over  to 
the  house,  drew  something  upon  a partly  used  wooden  wedge,  said  to 
it:  “Carry  the  news  to  my  gTandfather,”  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.®^ 
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Then  it  at  once  came  into  the  front  part  of  the  house  and  said: 
‘‘Your  orandchildren  are  beginning'  to  ))e  hard  pressed."  Now  he 
looked  down  between  tlie  door  ])lanks.  To  his  surprise  his  grand- 
children, who  were  fighting  for  revenge,  were  l)eing  driven  back. 
'Fhe  eldest  brother  was  naked.  He  fought  among  them  with  his  fists. 
When  he  struck  one,  he  did  not  get  up  again.  He  looked  down 
upon  all  this.  He  turned  around,  went  to  get  his  small,  square  box 
and,  when  he  had  opened  five  boxes,  one  within  the  other,  he  took 
from  the  last  something  [shaped  like  skeins  of  3"arn],  covered  with 
the  sk\'  and  tied  up  with  rope.  After  he  had  looked  down  for  a while, 
he  threw  it  down  upon  the  people  of  Metlakahtla.  Then  their  legs 
onh’  were  visible.  At  these  thev  struck,  and  they  killed  all.  These 
were  called  Clouds-of-the-Killer.'** 

Althougfi  thin  is  tlie  second  story  of  the  Skedans  .series,  it  was  the  first  of  them 
that  I took  down,  in}'  informant  clioosing  to  tell  the  Raven  story  last,  and  it  is  the 
second  Ilaida  story  recorded  hy  me.  In  consequence,  the  form  in  which  it  appears 
is  roiiglier  than  that  of  most  of  the  others,  and  certain  points  will  seem  obscure 
at  the  first  reading.  As  noted  in  the  text  and  translation,  there  are  really  two 
stories  combined  under  one  head.  To  the  first  the  name  properly  belongs,  and  this 
maybe  a real  Haida  story,  but  the  second,  “ He-who-had-Panther-woman-for-his- 
motlier,”  is  a well-known  Tsimshian  tale.  Nevertheless,  my  informant  stoutly 
maintained  that  the  story  was  always  told  in  this  combined  form.  Probably,  the 
common  episode  of  the  marriage  of  two  chiefs’  sons  to  women  having  supernatural 
l>ower  was  the  occasion  for  placing  them  together.  The  name  given  for  Panther- 
woman,  Simn’a'sAm,  is  Tsimshian. 


'The  hawk  here  referred  to  is  called  skia'msm,  or  skiii'mskun,  is  described  as  of  a 
bluish  color,  ami  is  said  to  live  on  the  higher  mountains.  Artistically,  little  differ- 
ence is  made  lietween  this  hird  and  the  thunder-bird,  and  the  two  are  .«ometimes 
said  to  be  identical.  The  custom  here  referred  to  is  jiresumafil  v connected  with  the 
{Kitlatch,  though  I did  not  hear  of  it  elsewhere, 
the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  40. 

^.''ky  blankets  are  worn  by  many  suiiernatural  beings,  but  1 have  no  notion  what 
the  Ilaida  imagine<l  them  to  resemble. 

‘One  slave  was  usually  placed  over  all  the  others. 

^.\s  is  often  the  ca.«e  in  America,  the  sky  is  represented  as  a solid  vault,  which 
ris«-s  and  falls  at  regular  intervals. 

“The  supi-rnatiiral  iH'ing  who  represents  and  confers  wealth. 

’ It  was  thouglit  jiossible  to  accomplish  certain  things  by  the  mere  exercise  of  one’s 
mind  or  will. 

"See  the  fifth  paragrajfii  of  the  story.  The  inqiortant  fact  that  this  hat  ha«l  been 
given  to  the  girl’s  father  as  a bridal  present  was  omitted  from  the  original  text. 

"This  was  what  is  commonly  called  a C'hilkat  blanket.  The  ilesign  woven  in  it  is  rep- 
ri-.sented  as  able  to  sjieak.  It  is  weary  at  being  obliged  to  wait  so  long  to  be  completed. 

See  the  story  of  liaven  traveling,  notes  1 1 and  12.  “Canoe  Songs  ’’  or  “ Women’s 
songs.’’ 

" Sea  water  was  warmed  and  taken  into  the  stomach  to  clear  the  system  out,  both 
for  one’s  physical  ami  sjiiritual  welfare.  The  following  paragnqfii  imlicates  that 
some  of  the  story  has  been  funitted.  The  slave  either  promised  at  this  time  to 
rewanl  Mink-woman  for  her  silence,  or  met  her  before  and  engaged  her  help. 
This  is  why,  after  he  whisjiered  to  her,  she  exclaimed  that  what  she  had  smelt  was 
the  blankets  of  the  ten  servants  who  had  accompanied  the  chief’s  daughter. 
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'^The  word  here  used,  dafiqa-iye'tg.a,  was  only  employed  by  chiefs. 

The  sin)ernatural  beings  had  old  shells  only. 

'*This  exclamation  indicates  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  absent. 

That  is,  all  ten  canoes  were  lashed  together  by  means  of  two  long  poles  placed 
one  from  l)ow  to  bow,  another  amidships. 

'®The  wife  of  the  younger  son  was  so  powerful  that  he  could  not  injure  them. 

’’They  came  out  alternately  from  either  half  of  him. 

'®Gada'-i,  the  word  used  here,  is  one  often  employed  in  addressing  a woman  of  the 
upper  classes. 

'®The  Ilaida  supposed  that  supernatural  beings  called  human  beings  “human  ser- 
vants” (xa'-idA  gl'djats),  “human  slaves”  (xa'-id,\  XAkhVng.ats) , or  “common 
surface  birds”  (xa'-it.a  xeti't  gl'da-i).  When  he  appears  upon  the  ocean  clothed  in 
cumulus  clouds  people  may  go  out  fishing  because  it  will  then  be  calm. 

Urine  was  formerlv  used  for  washing. 

^*1.  e.,  the  cradle. 

My  interpreter  added  the  bracketed  section  to  complete  the  story.  .Tust  such  a 
shoal  is  marked  upon  the  Admiralty  charts,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  one  here  referred  to. 

Anciently  the  i)lanks  which  foi  med  the  front  and  rear  of  a house  were  laid 
together  upon  the  ground,  fastened  with  twisted  cedar  limVjs  and  raised  all  at  once; 
in  later  times  the  planks  were  run  into  slots  cut  in  the  timbers  above  and  below. 

Like  the  shamans.  Tlingit  shamans  were  much  respected  by  the  Ilaida. 

^“Haida,  ndjifi;  see  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  9. 

^“Said  to  l)e  an  ancient  form  of  salutation. 

Small  lines  running  crosswise  of  the  gunwale. 

28  Probably  meaning  “ Who  will  marry  the  daughter  of  Ga'oax?” 

In  most  of  the  stories  containing  this  e[)isode  all  of  the  beasts  and  all  of  the  birds 
are  supposed  to  have  offered  themselves  and  to  have  been  refused. 

He  places  a post  in  the  pro])er  situation,  and,  when  he  removes  it,  one  never- 
theless remains  there.  So  with  the  [dank.  Thus  one  post,  one  plank,  one  .stringer, 
etc.,  multi[ily  themselves  so  as  to  produce  the  whole  house. 

The  word  in  brackets  is  .said  to  be  Tsimshian. 

•“  NAfi-giu-gaos,  “ One  without  ears,”  is  the  name  given  to  a heedless  fellow  con- 
tinually appearing  ifi  stories.  He  is  more  especially  one  who  has  no  regard  for  the 
national  beliefs. 

■^®The  fire  is  the  commonest  means  of  communication  with  supernatural  beings. 

Tia,  the  Killer,  is  the  deity  who  j>resides  over  death  by  violence,  and  he  appears 
oris  heard  hy  those  about  to  be  killed.  When  seen  he  is  headless,  and  from  his 
severed  neck  blood  continually  Hows. 
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The  one  abandoned  for  eatinc  the  flirreh  of  a hair  seal 

[Tol<l  by  John  Sky  of  Those-boni-at-Skedans] 

He  was  a chief's  son.  He  was  alway.s  in  the  ])ack  part  of  his 
father's  house  whittling.  He  did  not  care  to  eat  anything.  [His 
father]  owned  the  town  of  Metlakahtla.'  He  was  “ town-mother.”^ 

Then  .'^omeone  in  the  town  killed  a hair  seal.  Then  they  cooked  it 
and  called  the  people  in  for  it.  And  the  father  of  the  boy  who  sat  up 
whittling  went  thither.  All  the  town  people  went  in  for  it.  There 
they  ate. 

As  soon  as  they  had  stopped  the}'  carried  some  over  to  the  chief’s 
wife.  When  they  brought  it  in  a flipper  lay  upon  the  top.  Now,  he 
who  sat  up  whittling  looked  down.  Then  he  came  down  and  called  to 
his  mother:  '•Come,  give  me  a wash  basin.  Let  me  wash  my  hands.” 
Then  he  .said  ‘'Come,  push  that  over  to  me,'’  and  he  ate  it.  He  ate  it 
all  and  pushed  [the  dish]  back. 

Now  he  (the  chief)  came  in  and  said  to  his  wife  “My  child’s  mother, 
come  let  me  eat  the  hair-seal  flipper  I sent  home.”  “My  child  has 
eaten  that,’’  she  .said  to  her  husband.  From  the  high  place  where  he 
was  whittling  he  heard  what  his  mother  said. 

.Vfter  she  had  .><aid  this  to  her  husband,  he  did  not  say  a word. 
Presently  he  said  “ Well,  .say  that  I want  them  to  move  from  this 
Xjlace  to-morrow.”  At  once  a slave  went  out  and  said,  “To-morrow 
the  chief  .says  he  is  going'  to  abandon  his  .son.” 

Then  evening  came  and  he  (the  boy)  went  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
ten  umdes  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  As  he  lay  with  her,  she  gave 
him  the  following  directions:  “ When  they  are  ready  to  start,  I will 
get  otf  to  defecate,  and  dig  around  with  your  feet  in  the  place  where 
I sit.  I will  leave  something  for  you  there.” 

His  younger  brother  was  just  big  enough  to  sit  up.  He  also  had  a 
dog. 

When  morning  came  the  noi.se  of  their  departure  was  heard. 
Then,  when  they  were  i-eady  to  go,  he  brought  out  his  younger 
brf)th(‘r.  He  also  took  his  dog,  which  he  treab'd  like  his  child. 
When  they  wei'c  I'cady  to  staid,  his  uncle's  wife  got  off  to  defecate. 
She  sat  flown  behind  the  s(>a-weeds  which  were  drifted  ashore.  As 
sofin  as  sin*  got  in  again,  they  started  off. 

.\fter  the  (•I’owd  of  canoes  had  gon(‘  louiifl  the  |)oint,  Ik*  wfuit  to 
jthe  placf'  where  his  uncle's  wif(>  had  .satj.  Only  a liroken  stick  lay 
there.  'I'licn  he  dug  around.  He  dug  up  a small  bo.x.  It  had  rop(‘s 
round  it.  He  laifl  the  box  down  near  his  younger  brother,  gathered 
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plank.s  together,  and  made  a house.  He  made  it  just  large  enough. 
Wlien  it  was  finished,  he  agaiti  sat  down  near  his  younger  brother 
and  untied  the  strings  of  the  box.  In  it  was  a grea.se-box  and  two 
mussel-shells  fastened  together  l)y  a string,  which  he  untied.  To  his 
astoni.shment  he  found  burning  coals  within. 

He  looked  into  the  grease-box.  It  was  half  full  of  grease.  Cran- 
berries were  also  in  it,  and  ten  salmon  were  on  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
He  did  not  eat  one  of  them.  He  kept  them  all  winter  for  his  younger 
brother.  But  he  whittled  continually. 

* Then  onl}"  one  salmon  was  left  with  a small  amount  of  grease  and 
cranlierries.  His  mind  was  greatly  troul)ied.  There  was  nothing  for 
his  younger  brother  to  eat.  He  used  to  give  part  to  the  dog.  That 
is  wlpy  his  food  was  nearh^  gone.  The  last  bits  of  the  salmon,  grease, 
and  cranberries  were  nearly  gone.  By  and  by  a small  piece  [of  tish]  was 
left,  and  he  gave  it  to  his  younger  brother  along  with  all  of  the  g’rease. 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  bed  and  wept,  wept,  wept.  He  kept 
thinking  all  night  of  how  nothing  was  left  for  his  younger  brother  to 
eat.  Bresentlv  his  dog  went  out.  It  barked  behind  the  house.  From 
where  he  lay  by  his  vounger  brother  he  rose  quickl}?  and  at  once 
seized  his  l)ow.  While  still  in  the  house  he  wet  the  arrows  with  his 
mouth,  i)repared  his  l)ow  read}"  to  shoot  when  outside,  and  stepped 
lightly  in  that  direction. 

It  was  barking  at  .something  in  the  space  between  the  roots  of  a 
cedar  bent  over  toward  the  sea.  After  he  had  gone  toward  it  for  a 
while  he  saw  nothing  near  it.  It  was  barking  at  something  in  the 
ground.  When  he  stood  over  it  |he  found]  that  it  was  barking  at 
something  in  a pool  of  water.  To  his  surprise  a salmon  lay  in  it. 
He  speared  it  with  an  arrow.  He  twisted  its  neck  off. 

He  took  it  up,  laid  it  down  on  a piece  of  board  near  the  house,  cut 
it  open,  and  steamed  its  head,  its  backbone,  its  milt,  and  its  heart  (?).’ 
He  gave  its  backbone  and  its  head  to  his  younger  brother  to  eat.  To 
the  dog  he  gave  its  milt  and  its  heart  ( '()  to  eat.  He,  however,  ate 
nothing. 

They  went  to  bed  and  at  daybreak  the  dog  was  barking  there  again. 
Again  he  went  thither  with  his  bow  and  [found]  it  barking  at  some- 
thing in  the  water.  Two  salmon  lay  there.  Then  he  speared  them 
with  an  arrow.  And  after  he  had  taken  them  to  the  house  he  steamed 
the  two  backbones,  the  two  heads,  the  milt  of  both,  and  he  gave 
them  to  his  younger  brother  and  the  dog.  He,  however,  again  ate 
nothing. 

Next  day  it  was  barking  there  again.  Then  he  got  his  bow.  He 
wet  the  arrows  with  his  lips  just  outside.  He  went  over  and  [found] 
three  lying  theie.  Every  morning  there  was  one  more.  Finally  ten 
lay  there,  and  he  speaied  them  and  pulled  them  out.  He  dragged 
them  out  in  a bunch  and  cut  them  open.  He  threw  the  gills  away. 
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T}»o.so  he  had  obtained  the  day  before  he  split  a second  time.  "Phis  is 
why  it  happens  that  inaiidand  chiefs  cut  Hsh  open  [instead  of  letting 
the  women  do  itj.  He  was  the  one  who  started  [that  customj. 

When  it  barked  there  the  next  day  he  stopped  taking  his  bow'.  He 
only  took  the  arrows.  Again  there  Avas  one  more.  Next  day  there 
was  also  one  more.  In  this  way  the  number  reached  twenty.  Those 
he  had  cut  open  for  the  first  time  the  da\'  before  he  cut  open  farther. 
Then  he  split  planks  and  hung  them  up  there.  He  fixed  a place  over- 
head. Some  food  entered  his  lielly  for  the  first  time  since  they  left 
him,  for  his  younger  brother  now  had  enough  to  eat. 

The  next  day  the  dog  barked  there  again.  He  went  thither.  There 
was  one  more  than  before.  The  day  after  one  more  Avas  added.  In 
that  Avay  the  number  reached  thirty. 

Next  day  the  dog  barked  there.  He  Avent  thither,  and  again  there 
Avas  one  added.  The  day  after  one  more  Avas  added,  and  the  number 
increased  to  forty. 

He  and  his  younger  brother  again  Avent  to  bed,  and  Avhen  day  broke 
he  heard  the  dog  go  out.  After  he  had  listened  to  its  barking  for  a 
Avhile  [he  found]  that  it  was  barking  diffei’ently  from  the  AvaA"  in  Avhich 
it  used  to  bark.  After  it  had  barked  for  a Avhile  it  ^^elped  dift'er- 
ently.  Then  he  picked  up  his  boAv  and  tAvo  arroAvs  and  just  outside 
Avet  them  with  his  lips.  Having  his  bow  in  readiness  he  Avalked 
sloAvly  toAvard  [the  .sound]. 

It  Avas  barking  at  something  in  the  same  pool  of  Avater,  and  he 
looked  into  it.  He  saAv  not  a sign  of  anything.  But  it  dug  for 
soiiK'thing  near  the  Avater.  After  it  had  done  so  for  a Avhile  its  teeth 
stuck  fast  in  the  roots,  and  after  it  had  yelped  a Avhile  they  slipped 
off.  Then  [the  boy]  helped  dig  behind  it.  'I'Ik'  dog  dug  along  ahead 
of  him.  Ah  I they  dug  into  the  marks  of  salt  Avater,  and  a salmon 
cn'ek  came  to  lx*  there. ‘ At  that  time  a great  shoal  of  salmon  came 
up.  He  stood  near  them.  Tlnm  In*  Avent  away,  collected  the  toAvn 
jieople's  planks,  and  split  them  uj).  He  planed  them.  He  made 
notches  for  ropes.  All  that  time  the  salmon  Avere  coming  steadily 
up.  He  made  this  for  them. 

He  stretched  his  arms  on  these.  liach  [of  the.se  horizontal  pieces] 
Avas  tAvo  fathom-  long.  Some  were  one  fathom  long  [for  uprights]. 
There  were  twenty  poles  of  each  sort.  All  had  notches  on  the  ends. 
Toward  the  top,  which  he  Avorked  doAvn  small,  he  placed  a design.  He 
put  figures  of  .-almon  there.  These  pai'ts  Avere  the  Ig.aivi'figadadji.'’ 

While  he  Avas  making  this  thing  he  never  forgot  his  younger  brother 
and  the  dog,  th<*v  say.  He  cooked  for  tlnmi  continually,  and  they  ate. 
When  he  had  tho>e  things  all  together  he  Avent  aAvay  and  dug  .some 
roots.  'I'hen  he  caim?  back,  mad<*  a large  lii(‘  of  (haul  branch(*s,  and 
put  them  in.  .Vftei-  it  In*  >plit  [tAvigs|  Avith  his  t(!eth.  After  he  had 
fini-hed  doing  this,  he  shaped  young  and  slender  In'inlocks  so  that  tlu'v 
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should  be  Hat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other.  Wlien  he  had 
Hnished  he  fastened  these  together.  He  had  four  horizontal  cross- 
pieces on  each  half  of  the  gfg.awai.  On  each  half  of  the  glo-wA'hgida, 
too,  he  had  three  crosspieces.  On  each  of  the  lo-.ai3’i'hgadad]'i  he  had 
three  crosspieces.  He  also  split  up  pieces  for  the  ‘■‘wings”  (weir). 
After  that  he  put  them  together  and  Hnished  all  the  same  da^L 

He  went  back  of  the  house,  cut  piles,  sharpened  them,  and  put  rings 
of  bark  around  them  [to  keep  them  from  splitting  when  they  were 
driven  into  the  stream  bedj.  Now  he  went  into  the  water  and  drove 
piles  into  the  place  where  the  Hsh  trap  was  to  stand.  Then  he  put  the 
Hsh  trap  into  the  water.  He  fastened  the  horizontal  pieces  with  twisted 
cedar  limbs.  He  ti'eated  the  glgwA'nglda  in  the  .same  waj".  Now  he 
stood  up  the  Ig.aivi'ngadadji  in  place.  Out  of  it  all  he  made  something 
roundish.  “ 

After  he  had  put  the  Hsh  trap  in  place  he  gathered  planks  together. 
Then  he  split  them  in  two.  He  also  split  some  planks  into  poles. 
Then  he  enlarged  the  hou.se.  He  set  the  dyying  frames  for  salmon 
over  each  other.  He  also  put  up  the  large  poles  (qia'idagilai).  They 
had  notches  [to  prevent  the  smaller  klia'sAiiai  from  slipping  oH'].  The 
taxasga'gida  la}’  beneath  the  ridgepole  of  the  house  (djansga'gida), 
itself  supported  front  and  back  bv  the  crossed  house-timbers.'' 

Although  he  used  to  eat,  he  was  so  busv  working  that  he  stopped 
doing  .so.  Still  he  never  forgot  his  younger  brother  and  the  dog.  He 
fed  them  all  the  time.  As  soon  as  the  Hsh  trap  and  all  things  were 
Hnished,  and  day  came,  he  went  to  the  Hsh  traj).  He  kept  taking  them 
(the  salmon)  out.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  strung  them  together. 
He  Hnished  ten  stritigs  and  laid  them  in  the  water.  Then  he  roasted 
some  for  his  3’ounger  lu'other  for  that  evening,  and  that  night  he 
remained  awake.  Again  he  kept  taking  them  out.  He  .strung  up  the 
■same  number  as  on  the  day  before  and  let  them  lie  in  the  water.  All 
that  time  they  never  ceased  to  run,  hu  hu  hu  hu  hu.  Where  had 
their  hunger  g’one  to? 

One  da}’,  when  the  hoirsewas  Hlled  and  he  had  fully  enough  and  had 
cut  them  up  for  more  than  ten  nights,  before  he  went  out  to  remain 
awake,  he  roasted  some  for  his  younger  brother  by  the  Hre.  He  took 
out  more  and  more  salmon.  He  came  back,  and  the  two  rows  of 
roasted  Hsh  which  had  been  there  were  gone.  Then  he  went  over  to 
his  younger  brother,  cried  near  him,  and  went  out  to  cut  up  the  Hsh. 

A'hen  it  was  evening  he  again  roasted  some.  Again  he  had  more  and 
again  he  stayed  up  to  watch.  He  took  some  out.  He  did  it  repeat- 
edly. When  he  went  home  what  he  had  roasted  had  again  disappeared. 
Then  he  again  wept  near  his  younger  brother  and  went  out  to  cut  up 
his  Hsh.  He  cut  up  the  Hsh  and  again  remained  awake.  Now  he  had 
three  rows  of  roasted  Hsh. 

He  took  out  .still  more  .salmon.  He  came  in,  and  lo!  all  was  gone. 
Part  of  those  above  were  also  gone.  Then  he  called  hi.s  younger  brother. 
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and  said:  “‘Say!  ])rother/  did  you  oat  all  the  things  I roasted f’  “No; 
shortly  after  you  went  out  someone  came  in,  gathered  them  up  in  his 
hands,  with  those  above,  and  put  them  into  his  mouth.”  “I  thought 
it  was  you." 

Now,  he  did  not  care  about  the  salmon.  Nor  did  he  go  out  to  cut 
up  the  tish.  He  felt  badly.  He  sat  waiting.  He  was  going  to  watch. 
He  wanted  to  see  who  this  person  was.  In  the  evening  he  brought 
out  his  bow,  spanned  it.  brought  out  two  arrow-boxes,  put  one  on 
the  left  side  near  the  door,  and  sat  over  the  right-hand  one  with 
his  bow. 

After  he  had  sat  there  in  the  dark  for  a while  he  saw  two  pieces  of 
burning  pitchwood  side  of  the  house.  When  they  came  around  to  the 
front  of  the  house  something  w’onderful  entered  and  stood  there. 
Something  with  tire  burning  in  its  eyes  came  in  and  stood  there. 
After  it  had  stood  there  for  a while  it  gathered  the  roasted  salmon 
together  and  swallowed  all.  After  he  had  stood  looking  at  those  above 
for  a while  he  gathered  them  also  together  and  swallowed  them.  As 
he  turned  away  from  this  he  (the  boy)  shot  him  under  the  armpit  and 
from  the  other  side  as  well.  That  was  Ga'ogila.® 

When  he  turned  about  he  shot  him  repeatedly.  He  shot  him 
repeatedly.  When  one  arrow-box  was  exhausted,  as  the  animal 
turned  around,  he  went  to  the  other  also,  and  after  he  had  shot  from 
it  for  a while  midnight  came  and  he  went  out. 

At  once  he  pursued  him.  He  stuck  the  arrows  into  his  (piiver,  and 
kept  shooting  him  through  his  l)ack  and  his  breast.  After  some  time 
had  passed,  lol  he  had  passed  to  the  other  side  of  a mountain  as 
(piickl}’  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  back  from  him.  Then  he  returned. 

He  entered  and  took  his  younger  brother  on  his  knee.  He  also 
called  the  dog  to  him,  and  the  latter  licked  his  lips.  Then  he  turned 
over  the  drum  that  had  belonged  to  his  fathei'  and  placed  it  over  his 
younger  brother  and  the  dog.  And  ho  went  awa}'. 

.\s  he  went  he  i)icked  up  the  .shafts  of  his  arrow's  [wdiich  had  fallen 
from  the  heads].  After  he  had  run  along  for  a while  he  heard  a noise. 
Then  he  stood  still.  After  he  had  listened  for  a while  he  heard  a 
.sound  like  that  of  a hammer.  Now,  he  went  in  that  direction.  Lo! 
some  one  w'as  working  out  the  inside  of  a canoe.  Onh^  the  top  of  his 
head  was  visible.  He  looked  at  it  fixedly. 

He  walked  slowly  in  that  direction.  His  head  entirely  di.sappeared 
within  the  canoe  while  his  hammer  lay  outside  of  the  canoe.  Then 
he  reached  for  it  and  took  it  with  him  under  a bunch  of  ferns  near  by. 
.Vfter  he  (the  boy)  had  looked  at  him  for  a while  he  stood  up  in  the 
Tiiidst  of  his  woi’k  and  looked  about  for  .something.  He  cleared  away 
the  chips.  [The  boy]  was  looking  at  him  stealthily. 

He  sat  still  and  put  his  tinger-nails  between  his  tedh.  By  and  by 
he  said:  “ .My  grandson,  come  to  me.  News  of  you  has  come.  News 
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ha.s  come,  ^-randson,  that  they  al)a»doned  3^11  because  3'0ii  ate  the 
hair  seal’s  flipper,  which  your  father  sent  home  from  the  feast.  If  it 
is  3’ou,  come  to  me.’’ 

He  went  out  quickly  and  stood  there.  And  he  handed  his  hammer 
to  him.  At  once  he  stepped  out  to  take  it.  That  was  Master  Car- 
penter making’  a canoe. 

“Say!  g’o  and  get  foui’  bent  wooden  wedges.  Put  two  rings  of 
cedar  bark  in  the  front  part  of  the  canoe  and  two  in  the  stern.  Then 
3mur  canoes  will  come  apart.”  He  was  unable  to  make  two  canoes  as 
he  was  trying  to  do,  one  inside  the  other,  because  his  wedges  were  too 
straight. 

He  went  to  get  the  wedges,  and  while  he  was  awa3"  the  other  had 
alreadi’  ])ut  rings  on  the  canoe.  He  brought  them  (the  wedges)  along. 
Then  he  told  him  to  put  them  in  the  bow  and  the  stern.  Then  he 
began  hammering  on  them.  After  he  had  busied  himself  going  back 
and  forth  from  one  to  another  for  a while,  lo!  they  started  to  sep- 
arate. Aftei’  doing  so  for  a while,  he  hammered  them  apart.  He 
thought:  “I  wonder  where  the  salmon  are  for  which  he  wants  these.” 
He  did  not  think  about  his  imunger  brother.  Then  [the  man]  .said 
to  him:  “Now,  grandson,  come  with  me.  You  shall  marr}'  my 
daughter.” 

Now  he  ivent  with  him.  Wa,  the  smoke  thei"  came  in  sight  of  was 
like  a comb.  That  was  his  Unvn.  He  went  with  him  into  the  middle 
house,  which  belong-ed  to  Master  Carpenter.  Between  the  screens,  in 
the  rear  of  the  house,  sat  a wonderful  creature,  as  beautiful  as  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  supernatural  beings.  Then  her  father  said  to 
her,  “Chief-woman,"  nyv  daughter,  come  and  sit  near  your  husband.” 
At  once  she  arose  and  sat  down  near  him. 

After  his  father-in-law  had  given  him  something  to  eat  repeatedly, 
evening  came  and  she  said  to  him,  “Let  us  go  out  [to  defecate].”  “1 
do  not  know'  w'here  they  go  out.”  Then  she  said  to  him,  “lYh}'!  do 
you  not  know  where  they  go  out?”  She  said  to  him,  “1  will  go  wdth 
you.”  It  was  evening,  and  she  w'ent  out  with  him.  She  went  sea- 
ward w'ith  him,  and  thev  defecated.  They'  came  in  and  sat  down. 
Sti’aight  across  from  the  towm  a drum  .sounded. 

His  father-in-law’  treated  him  w'ell.  Every'  evening  he  went  out 
wdth  his  wdfe,  and  the  drum  kept  sounding  there.  He  became  tired  of 
hearing  it  and  once,  after  he  had  gone  out  and  was  seated  with  his  wife, 
he  questioned  his  wife,  “Sayd  why'  is  that  drum  alway's  beating?” 
“They  are  try'ing  to  cure  the  town  chief.”  Then  he  .said  to  his  w’ife, 
“Come!  let  us  go  over  and  look.” 

Then  they'  came  in,  and  she  asked  her  father:  “Father,  do  y'ou  own 
a small  canoe?  ” “Yes,  chief-w'oman,  my'  daughter,  one  is  lying  down 
on  the  lieach.”  Then  two  youths  carried  the  canoe  down  on  their 
shoulders,  but  they'  (the  man  and  his  w'ife)  w'alked.  They'  got  into  it, 
and  only'  the  y'ouths  paddled,  while  he  and  his  wife  sat  in  the  middle. 
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They  landed  and  pulled  up  the  canoe.  Then  he  and  his  wife  went 
uj)  and,  when  they  saw  him,  the  crowd  of  .spectators  standino-  in  froiit 
of  the  house  before  the  door  opened  up  a passage  for  him,  and  he  and 
his  wife  looked  in. 

To  his  surprise  the  one  he  had  shot  sat  doubled  up  over  wooden 
bars  which  were  fastened  between  ropes  hung  from  the  ridge-pole, 
touching  the  lower  one  with  his  feet  and  holding  the  upi)er  one  in  his 
hands.’'  The  arrows  stuck  out  of  him  all  over.  He  was  suffering 
greatly. 

After  he  had  looked  at  him ‘for  a while,  he  thought:  “I  wonder  why 
the  shaman  does  not  see  what  is  sticking  out  of  him."  Then  one 
standing  near  him  looked  at  his  face  and  said:  “ I wish  vou  could  hear 
what  the  person  .standing  here  says,  ‘1  wonder  why  the  shaman  tiying 
to  cure  him  does  not  see  what  is  sticking  out  of  him.’"  The  one  who 
announced  his  thought  was  mind-reader  among  the  Land-otter  people. 
And  a shaman  from  among  the  Land-otter  people  was  ti'ying  to  cure 
him.  He  did  not  .see  what  was  sticking  out  of  him. 

By  and  bv  some  one  rose  and  spoke  to  him  who  offered  the  l)lankets 
in  return  for  the  cure.  Then  he  went  awa}'  with  his  wife,  came  home, 
and  told  her  to  ask  .something  of  her  mother.  ‘‘Mother,  have  you 
any  cedar-bark?”  "Yes,  chief-woman,  my  daughter."  Then  she 
gave  him  .some.  They  dried  it  around  the  tire,  went  to  work  upon 
it,  and  pounded  it  up  for  cedar-bark  rings.  These  were  finished. 

Then  they  intended  to  l)i‘ing  him  over.  While  yet  in  the  house  he 
bound  hini.self  [with  the  bark].  He  l)ound  his  arms,  the  front  of  his 
bodv  and  his  legs.  Then  they  came  and  offered  him  ten  moose-skins. 
Then  they  had  him  brought  over.  When  he  entered,  the  sick  man 
was  still  hanging  in  the  rear  of  the  hou.se. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  around  him  for  a while,  he  pulled  the  arrows 
out  of  his  buttocks.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  .so  he  stuck  them  into 
the  bands  around  his  own  arms.  He  suffered  ceasele.s.sly  where  he 
hung.  Then  he  pulled  them  out  from  the  other  side  of  him  and  from 
his  legs.  He  stuck  them  into  the  rings  around  his  body  and  back. 
'I'hen  he  })icked  him  up  and  .seated  him  on  the  tloor-planks.  So  he  who 
had  been  unable  to  sit  up  now  did  sit  up.  Then  he  asked  for  a pillow 
and  laid  him  on  it.  Ah!  he  lay  tlu're  comfortal)ly. 

Hut,  when  he  looked  up,  he  beheld  his  (Ga'ogila’s)  daughter,  who  was 
wonderful  to  look  upon.  He  beheld  her.  Then,  picking  the  sick  man 
up  again,  he  made  him  lay  his  feet  upon  the  lower  cross  stick  and 
.seize  the  uppei'  one  with  both  hands.  Then  he  put  the  arrows  back 
into  his  t)uttocks  and  his  side,  so  that  he  again  suffered  .sevei-ely. 
Then  he  started  away.  He  cea.s<>d  looking  at  him,  and  they  took  him 
away  on  the  canoe. 

After  he  came  in  and  .sat  down  two  mor<;  jjersons  came  in  and 
stood  th(M-e.  'I’hey  offered  him  twenty  moose-skins  and  two  coj)pers. 
He  refused  them.  Then  they  caim*  to  oH’ei’  him  all  the  things  in  tin; 
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town  one  after  another.  But  he  kept  refusing  them.  Now  he  saw 
that  his  mind  had  t)ecome  fixed.  His  future  father-in-law  wanted  to 
keep  his  daughter  h}"  means  of  the  many  things  he  owned.  And,  after 
he  had  refused  the  propert}^  he  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

Immediately  he  turned  around  and  started  off'.  Then  he  again  bound 
[bark]  around  himself.  And  they  took  him  across.  He  entered  and 
went  round  the  man  who  was  hung  doubled  up.  By  and  b}",  while  he 
was  doing  it,  he  pulled  the  arrows  out  of  his  buttocks,  and  he  also 
pulled  tlie  arrow  points  out  from  the  left  side  of  his  body.  Then  he 
took  hold  of  him  and  made  him  sit  up.  He  sat  there;  and,  when  he 
had  finished  pulling  the  arrow  points  out  of  his  sides,  back,  and  breast, 
not  one  was  left  in  him.  He  sat  up. 

Idien  he  .said  to  his  daughter:  “Chief-woman,  my  daughter,  come 
hithei’  and  sit  down  near  your  husband.”  He  married  the  chief’s 
daughter.  At  o!ice  Master  Carpenter's  daughter  came  oyer.  Now 
he  had  two  wiyes. 

After  he  had  liyed  with  his  wiyes  for  a while,  one  day  he  lay  abed. 
Wlien  the  people  went  to  bed  again  he  was  .still  there.  Next  day  he 
did  the  same  thing.  His  two  wiyes  said  not  a word  to  him.  As  he  lay 
abed  he  wept. 

Then  he  (his  father-in-law)  asked  his  daughter:*'’  “Chief-woman, 
my  daughter,  why  does  your  husband  lie  abed?”  Then  she  went  to 
her  husband  and  talked  with  him  a while.  And  she  said  to  her  father: 
“ H('  lies  abed  because  he  is  homesick  for  his  younger  brother  whom 
he  left.”  “Now,  chief-woman,  my  daughter,  go  away  at  once  wjth 
your  husband.  You  and  youi'  husband  go  and  look  for  the  canoe  1 
own  which  lies  at  the  end  of  the  town.” 

Then  they  went  there  together.  They  ai-riyed.  Oidy  a whale’s 
head  lay  there.  Then  they  went  home.  She  .said  to  her  father: 
“Father,  there  is  only  a whale’s  head  there.”  “That  is  it.  (to  and 
.say  to  it  ‘Seawai'd,  father’s  canoe.’” 

Lo!  it  floated  on  the  water.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  it  was  a big  canoe. 
Its  edges  were  broad.  They  had  cross  lines.  Then  they  put  good 
food  into  it,  launched  another  for  Master  Carpenter’s  daughter,  and 
into  it  put  good  food.  The}^  filled  it  with  cranberries,  berry  cakes, 
mountain-goat  fat,  all  kinds  of  berries.  Then  they  pulled  the  canoes 
alongside  and  stai'ted  off.  Both  wiyes  accompanied  him. 

When  they  got  near  the  town  site  he  spanned  his  bow.  He  held 
two  arrows  in  readiness.  Then  he  jumped  out  of  his  canoe  at  a 
rocky  point  near  the  town,  and  he  ran  to  his  own  house.  When  he 
entered  he  pushed  oft  the  drum  which  he  had  placed  oyer  his  3munger 
brother.  The  bones  of  his  3"ounger  brother  and  the  dog  la3"  under  it, 
held  together  only  1)3'  their  joints. 

And,  when  the  canoes  landed,  he  went  down  to  them.  He  held  his 
bow  ready  to  shoot  the  daughter  of  Ga'ogila.  Then  she  said  to  him. 
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“Do  not  kill  us.  Wn  are  ‘'‘oino-  to  look  at  youi  younger  brother.” 
Then  he  stopped. 

They  went  up  toi>'ether  and  sat  over  his  younger  brother,  (ra'ogila’s 
daughter  took  soiuething-  out  of  her  })o.\  and  bit  ott  the  end  of  it.  It 
was  blue.  Then  Master  C’arptuiter's  daughter  brought  out  a mat  with 
edges  like  cumulus  clouds,  and  they  laid  his  younger  l)rother  upon  it. 
(la'ogila's  daughter  spit  under  it  many  times. 

Then  she  told  (la'ogila's  daughter  to  hurry.  Her  copartner  in 
marriage  “ said  to  her:  "Hto  so  yourself,  woman.  Huriy  your  own 
mind.”  Then  she  pulled  otf  the  mat.  He  rose  out  of  the  place  [where 
he  had  been  lying].  The  dog,  too,  was  glad  to  see  him. 

Then  the}’  unloaded  both  canoes.  There  were  plenty  of  canoe  men. 
There  were  a crowd  of  those  whom  his  fathers-in-law  had  given  to 
him.  And  next  day  they  enlarged  the  house.  They  finished  a large 
house  for  him.  The  front  was  sewn  together  [in  the  old  style]. 

In  his  house  they  ate  nothing  but  good  food  day  after  day.  When 
they  were  through  eating  deer  fat,  mountain-goat  fat  was  ]>rought  out, 
cut  up,  and  distributed.  They  held  this  by  the  tire  to  roast.  They 
ate  it. 

One  day  they  said  to  their  husband:  '■‘Go  and  get  digging  sticks  for 
us.”  d'hen  he  was  glad.  And  he  climbed  a tree.  He  cut  off  limbs. 
He  made  them,  and  they  were  finished.  The  digging  sticks  he  made 
while  still  in  the  woods  were  partly  bloody  looking  [where  the  inside 
bark  was  reached].  When  he  came  in  with  them,  instead  of  l)eing 
pleased,  they  laughed  at  him  and  said,  “(iet  a real  digging  stick  like 
father's.”  1 le  went  away  again  and  used  cedar  limbs.  Those  the  women 
also  rejected.  He  got  all  sorts  of  sticks.  He  was  unsuccessful.  Then 
he  got  the  .side  shoot  of  a yellow  cedar.  He  finished  it  roughly  on 
the  spot.  Then  he  f)rought  it  home  and  worked  it  up.  The  women 
.said  to  him:  "Make  the  lower  part  red;  make  the  upper  part  blue.” 
They  were  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  hou.se.  The  upper  ends  were 
made  like  round  knobs. 

Next  morning  they  ate.  The  crowd  of  people  was  like  stirred  up 
salmon  eggs.  The  young  people  played  with  his  wives.  But  he  .said 
nothing.  Then  the  two  women  put  the  digging  sticks  on  their  shoul- 
ders, but  they  did  not  take  baskets. 

Then  he  also  went  with  them.  The  clams  were  shooting  water. 
And  he  .said,  “Dig  right  here.”  When  the  women  went  there,  he 
heard  them  laughing,  atid  they  made  him  ashamed.  But,  after  they 
had  moved  about  fora  while,  they  separated  and  started  iidand.  Then 
they  stood  still  opposite  (“ach  other  at  the  ends  of  the  town.  They 
ran  their  digging  sticks  into  the  ground.  When  they  pried  up  they 
made  the  town  huger  than  it  was  before,  d'hey  brought  up  his 
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Lo  and  behold!  people  walked  about  in  front  of  the  town  in  great  a 

numbers.  He  was  “ town  mother”  In  his  father-in-law’s  town.  His  1 

wives  were  two.  Next  day  they  again  went  down  on  the  beach.  c 

When  he  spoke  to  them  as  l)efore  they  laughed  at  him.  They  made  < 

him  ashamed  again.  f 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  struck  their  digging- 
sticks  into  the  ground.  They  dug  out  two  whales,  and  the  town 
people  went  down  and  cut  tliem  up.  Next  day  they  went  down  again. 

Again  they  dug  two  out.  They  went  dow-n  for  live  days  in  succes- 
sion and  dug  out  ten.  On  each  side  they  dug  out  five. 

He  w-ore  ornaments  of  twisted  copper  wire  coiled  round  his  legs. 

The  chief’s  son  gave  live  whales  to  the  town  people.  Next  da}-  they 
cut  them  up.  Hut  he  left  ti\-e.  They  were  all  fastened  to  his  house 
with  ropes.  The  sea-gulls  eating  the  whale  meat  lying  around  looked 
like  smoke.  I 

Then  he  took  his  bow  and  arrows,  aiid  after  he  had  looked  at  them 
for  a while,  he  shot  a small  sea-gull.  He  shot  it  through  the  head. 

Now  he  brought  it  in,  split  it  open  at  the  tail,  and  skinned  it.  He  dried 
the  skin.  When  it  was  partly  dried,  he  got  into  it.  He  walked  about 
on  the  door-planks  with  it.  Then  he  stretched  his  wings  to  fly.  He 
flew  out.  He  left  the  town  behind.  His  wives,  too,  did  not  have  a 
trace  of  him. 

He  flew  up  into  Nass  inlet,  they  say.  Then  he  looked  about  for  the 
place  where  his  father’s  town  was  located.  They  were  vainly  trying  to 
catch  eulachon  with  tish-rakes.  In  the  canoe  belonging  to  his  father’s  [ 

slaves  was  only  one  fish.  Then  he  took  it  up  with  his  beak;  one  of  i 

them  saw  him  and  .said:  "‘Alas!  he  has  carried  off  my  eulachon.” 

They  looked  up  at  him.  They  saw  around  his  leg  the  thing  that  used  ^ 

to  be  around  the  leg  of  the  chief's  .son  whom  they  abandoned.  ] 

Then  they  paddled  ofl'  and  landed  bow  first  [in  their  haste].'"’  The  ^ 

chief’s  son  whom  they  had  abandoned  had  become  a sea-gull.  He  had 
flown  about  among  them.  This  is  what  they  said.  Then  his  father 
and  his  mother  turned  around  from  the  fire,  and,  when  they  had  • 

stopped  crying,  he  (the  father)  said  to  the  slaves:  “To-morrow  go  to 
dig  for  the  bones  of  my  child." 

Now  the  slaves  went  away,  and,  after  they  had  gone  down  with  the 
current  for  a while,  they  found  decayed  jjiecesof  whales  floating  about 
upon  the  water.  When  they  had  gone  on  farther,  they  found  two 
whales.  After  they  had  looked  along  a while  for  a place  to  hide  this, 
they  left  it  there.  In  Nass  inlet  they  were  starving  in  the  peidod 
before  the  eulachon  become  thick.  They  left  it  until  later.'" 

They  went  away  from  it  and  came  in  sight  of  their  master’s  town. 

The  town  had  become  larger.  In  front  of  the  houses  were  crowds  of 
people.  They  were  boneless  with  astonishment.  Only  the  man  in 
the  stern  ])addled  along. 
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He  (the  chief)  came  out.  Lo!  four  of  his  fathei’s  slaves  were  com- 
iutr.  Tlieii  he  went  in  and  spanned  his  l)ow.  He  also  took  four  arrows. 
He  came  out  in  a rouo  h manner.  • He  was  prepared  to  shoot  at  them, 
hut  the  daughters  of  (la'ogila  and  Master  Carpenter  seized  him  by  the 
shoidders.  ‘‘Stop!  let  them  land.  Let  thetn  come  into  your  house. 
It  is  also  well  for  you  to  let  them  go  ag-ain."  Then  his  two  wives  took 
his  bow  from  him.  He  remained  standing  in  the  same  place. 

When  thev  landed  he  went  down  to  them  and  .said;  “All  four  of 
you  come  ashore.  After  you  have  taken  oil  your  clothing,  come  up 
with  nle.’’  kSo  they  strii)ped  there  and  went  up  with  him.  And  he 
had  them  sit  down  at  one  side  of  the  house  and  gave  them  food. 
When  the  food  was  almost  consumed  he  gave  them  some  whale  to 
eat.  They  ate  it  ravenously.  He  had  them  strip  because  he  was 
afraid  they  would  take  some  [food]  home. 

When  they  started  off,  one  of  them  was  so  bent  over  as  nearly  to 
touch  the  ground.  Then  he  went  over  to  him  and  asked  him,  “Say! 
why  do  you  walk  so  bent  over?’'  and  he  replied,  “ Chief,  1 act  that 
way  because  I am  too  full.”  And  when  he  (the  head  slave)  was  read}- 
to  .stort,  he  gave  him  the  following  directions:  “Say!  do  not  touch 
the  rotten  whale  which  is  floating  about.  I shall  watch  it.”  Then  he 
.said  to  them;  “ Sa}’  that  you  could  not  find  my  bones.” 

Then  they  started  ofl'  and  landed  in  the  night.  And  they  said:  “M  e 
could  not  rind  the  bones.”  Then  his  parents  wept.  When  they 
sto[)ped,  they  went  to  sleep.  [That  night]  to  their  surprise  the  child 
of  the  head  slave  began  to  cry.  He  cried  as  people  do  when  things 
are  lodged  in  their  throats.  Then  the  chief’s  wife  ask(  d to  have  him 
handed  to  her,  and  she  held  him  on  her  knee.  She  put  her  ringer  into 
his  mouth  and  found  something.  Then  they  looked  at  it.  They  did 
not  know  what  sort  of  thing  it  was. 

[The  head  slave]  .said:  “ I Avish  you  could  .see  what  kind  of  house  he 
lives  in.  \Vhat  used  to  Ix'  your  town  has  become  larger.  His  two 
wives  brought  out  the  town.  They  dug  it  up,  and  they  also  dug  out 
ten  whales.  Five  are  still  floating  there  where  they  were  fastened.” 

Then,  although  it  was  midnight,  the  chief  told  them  to  put  wood  on 
the  tire,  and  they  went  out  and  called  in  the  people.  Immediately 
they  came  in.  Then,  after  thev  had  consunu'd  one  .salmon  with  the 
few  last  cranberries,  [he  .said]:  “ 1 wish  yon  to  hear  what  I think.  1 
think  you  should  go  toward  your  son  Avhom  I left  and  to  whom  1 
will  give  this  town.”  And  all  the  town  chiefs  thought  it  good. 

Theti  his  ten  uncles  planned  like  this:  they  would  ori'er  their  daugh- 
ters to  him  in  marriag(*.  Their  fathei's  wen*  going  to  make  marriage- 
- giftstothem.  .Next  day  the  town  \ as  biokcm  uj).  Hu,  hu,  hu,  hu,  hu! 
the  canoes  that  they  launclnul  were  large,  d'hey  j)aint('d  up  his  unch's’ 
daughters.  They  paddled  the  < anoes  along  together  with  planks  laid 
a<-ross  the  tops  of  th(*m,  on  to|)  of  which  they  had  theii'  daughters  sit. 
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After  they  had  gone  along  with  the  tide  for  a while  the}'  came  to 
where  the  decayed  whale-meat  was  floating.  They  landed,  steamed 
some,  and  ate  it.  Then  they  gave  some  to  their  daughters,  who  sat 
in  the  canoes.  But  the  daughter  of  the  youngest  uncle  had  not  had 
her  face  painted.  Because  she  was  [considered]  good  for  nothing,  he 
left  her  so.  Then  he  gave  her  a small  piece  of  the  inner  la3'er  of  the 
l)ark  of  the  hemlock.  He  told  her  to  chew  part,  and  she  did. 

Then  they  went  on  and  came  in  sight  of  the  town.  It  was  most 
wonderful  to  behold.  The  whales  floated  about  it.  But  as  soon  as 
the  chief  discovered  them  he  got  his  bow.  Then  his  two  wives  spoke 
to  him,  and  he  stopped. 

They  stopped  in  front  of  him,  and  a good  looking  woman  went 
shoreward  first.  He  told  her  to  open  her  mouth.  Her  mouth  smelt 
strong  and  he  refused  to  have  her.  He  refused  all  nine  in  the  same 
way.  Now  the  youngest  got  off.  She  opened  her  mouth.  It  smelt 
clean,  and  he  smiled,  and  let  her  come  in  with  him. 

When  they  landed  [his. father]  gave  the  town  people  to  his  son,  and 
they  made  theii’  homes  on  each  side  of  those  who  were  already  there. 
Now  he  gave  flve  whales  to  tho.se  who  had  just  come  in.  The  next  day 
they  went  down  and  cut  them  up.  They  ate  these  ravenously. 


After  some  time  had  passed  one  started  out  from  the  town  to  hunt 
with  dogs.  After  he  had  been  hunting  for  some  time  his  dog  barked 
at  something.  Then  he  went  near  it,  and  lo!  his  dog  was  barking  at 
a grizzly  liear. 

Then  he  went  to  him.  He  threw  him  into  Ins  den.  His  wife  sat  at 
home.  He  was  thrown  against  her  breast.  Then  she  dug  up  the 
earth  for  him,  and  put  him  in  the  hole,  leaving  only  his  cape  outside. 

Now  he  (her  husband)  came  in  and  asked  her:  “ Where  is  the  human 
being  I threw  in  to  3’ou  T’  Here  is  the  on!}'  thing  3'ou  threw  in  to  me, 
which  I tore  in  pieces.”  Then  he  again  went  after  him  and  could  not 
And  him.  And  again  he  asked  her,  but  she  [said  she]  did  not  know. 

Now,  at  daybreak,  he  went  hunting.  He  carried  a big  basket,  and 
his  wife  let  out  his  thread  of  life.’^  It  ran  out  irregularl}'.  Then  she 
let  him  (the  man)  out  and  gave  him  something  to  eat,  and  the}'  lay 
down  together.  When  it  began  to  jerk  again,  she  pulled  up  a plank, 
put  him  under,  and  sat  on  top. 

He  entered.  There  were  a few  crai)s  in  the  liottom  of  the  basket. 
He  used  to  All  it,  but  now  it  was  difl'erent.  He  came  in  and  sat  down, 
but  he  did  not  know  wh}^  he  came  home  emptv.'^  Next  day  she  again 
fastened  the  thread  upon  him,  and  he  started  ofl.  But,  while  it  was 
unrolling,  she  cut  it.  Then  she  let  the  man  out  and  married  him. 
And  she  showed  him  the  trail  upon  which  her  husband  used  to  hunt, 
explaining  everything. 
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Next  day  lie  took  the  basket  ajid  went  inland.  After  he  had  gone 
up  for  a while,  he  came  upon  a lake  in  an  oiien  space.  In  the  middle 
of  this  was  a shoal.  Now  he  swam  over  to  it  and  put  crabs  into  tlu‘ 
basket.  When  his  basket  was  full  he  went  away.  His  wife  was  very 
glad  to  see  him,  because  his  basket  was  full.  He  lived  with  her  a while. 
All  that  time  he  continued  hunting  in  the  same  way. 

By  and  by  she  became  pregnant.  She  gave  birth  to  a boy.  She 
became  pregnant  again  and  bore  another  lioy.  She  had  two.  Now 
he  worked  harder.  By  and  liy  he  stopped  getting  crabs  and  hunted 
hair  seal. 

One  time  he  gathered  them  for  four  nights  so  that  there  were  many 
and  prepared  to  go  awa}’.  Then  she  gave  him  the  following  directions: 
•AVhen  you  hunt,  leave  some  for  my  children.  I will  sit  waiting  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  inlet.’’  And  she  .said  to  him:  ‘‘Do  not  talk  with 
another  woman.”  She  gave  him  a small  water-tight  basket  in  which 
was  some  water.  A hawk  feather  also  floated  in  it.  Then  she  said  to 
him:  ‘‘Do  not  trifle  with  other  women.  In  this  1 shall  .see  it.  \Vhen 
you  have  finished  eating,  drink  from  it.”  So  she  directed  him.‘^ 

Then  he  went  awa}'  from  her  and  came  to  his  father’s  town.  And, 
after  he  had  sat  near  a water  hole  behind  it  for  a while,  his  mother 
came  thither.  Then  he  told  her  who  he  was.  His  mother  went  home 
crying.  Then  his  father  spread  out  a Gl'na-g.a'da-skiiD"  he  owned  for 
him,  and  he  walked  [into  the  house]  upon  it. 

Then  they  made  a bed  for  him  and  he  la}'  down  there.  They  kept 
trying  to  get  him  to  eat  .something.  He  did  not  eat.  By  and  by  two 
went  with  him.  and  he  hunted.  He  speared  hair  seal.  When  the 
canoe  was  full  he  started  for  the  iidet.  Instead  of  o])jecting,  those 
with  him  looked  on  in  silence. 

When  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  inlet  there  .sat  a grizzly  bear, 
'i'hen  tho.se  who  were  with  him  turned  their  backs  to  the  bear  (pad- 
dling in  the  opposite  direction),  but,  after  he  had  paddled  for  a while 
facing  her,  he  got  of!'.  Then  he  went  to  the  grizzly  bear  and  sat  down 
near  her.  The  two  young  grizzly  bears  were  glad  to  see  him.  They 
licked  him. 

He  went  down  to  the  canoe  and  threw  off  a hair  .seal.  'Fhen  he 
went  away.  And  after  many  nights  had  pa.ssed  he  went  hunting 
agaiti.  The  same  ones  were  with  him  who  had  bt'en  with  him  Ixd’ore. 
And  he  spijared  hair  .seal.  Wlnm  the  canoe  was  fidl  they  made  a 
camp  tin',  and  he  .''teamed  the  haii'  seal  there.  Then  they  })ut  it  into 
the  canoe  and  W(‘nt  into  the  inlet  again.  When  tlu'v  had  almost  come 
to  land  tho.se  with  him  again  ])addled  in  the  o))posite  direction. 

.Vgain  he  got  off  and  sat  neai'  the  grizzly  bear.  'I'he  young  ones 
licked  him.  Theii'  mother,  however,  did  not  look  toward  him.  .Vfter 
he  had  sat  near  hei'  for  a while,  he  stood  up.  thi'ew  off  a hair  s('al,and 
went  off  l>y  canoe. 
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But  one  time  he  went  for  water  for  hiin.self.  At  that  time  he  went 
with  the  one  he  used  to  be  in  love  with.  Then  he  went  home. 

After  some  space  of  time  had  passed  he  went  hunting  again,  cooked 
some  hair  seal,  and  went  into  the  itdet.  Now,  differently  from  the  way 
she  used  to  act,  the  hair  on  the  back  of  her  neck  stood  straight  up.  Then 
his  companions  said  to  him;  “Let  us  go  back.  The  hair  on  the  back 
part  of  her  neck  stands  up,  differently  from  the  way  in  which  it  used 
to  be.”  Still  he  paddled  on.  lie  landed  and  sat  near  her.  She  did 
not  look  toward  him.  His  children,  however,  were  glad  to  see  him. 

After  he  had  sat  there  a while,  she  "went  to  him  and  threw  him 
about.  As  she  did  so  she  tore  his  limbs  off'.  Then  the  cubs  quickly 
went  at  their  mother  and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Then  they  felt  soriy  on 
account  of  their  mothei’.  They  acted  as  dogs  do  when  one  puts  medi- 
cine into  their  noses.  Then  they  went  away. 

Now,  just  as  some  people  were  starting  a camp  fire,  [the  cubs]  came 
and  killed  them.  They  went  awa}'  again,  and  they  killed  some  others. 
And,  while  they  were  continuing  to  do  this  and  were  traveling  about, 
they  came  and  .sat  behind  some  people  who  had  lighted  a tire,  and  a 
womaids  child  cried.  Then  she  said  to  it:  “Do  not  cry.  A our 
uncle'’s  children  might  come  and  destroy  us.”  Upon  hearing  those 
things  thev  went  away. 


This  island  was  once  all  covered  with  grass,  the}'  say.  Woodpecker 
was  traveling  about  upon  it.  lie  had  no  feathers.  And  in  the  middle 
of  the  islands  stood  a large  tree  without  l)ark,  on  which  he  began 
hammering.  Now,  after  he  had  done  this  foi‘  a while,  something  .said  to 
him:  “ Your  powerful  grandfather  says  he  wants  you  to  come  in.”  He 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  Thei’e  was  nothing  to  be  .seen. 

And  when  something  said  the  .same  thing  to  him  again,  he  looked 
into  a hole  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  and  [saw]  an  old  man  sitting  far 
back,  white  as  a sea  gull.  Then  he  entered. 

'Ihe  old  man  looked  into  his  small  box.  After  he  had  pulled  one 
box  from  another  four  times  he  took  out  a wing-feather.  Wii-a-a-a.^^ 
And  he  also  stuck  his  tail  into  him  and  dressed  him  up.  He  made 
him  red  above,  and  he  said  to  him:  “ Now,  grandson,  go  out  and  start 
life  anew.  This  is  what  3’ou  came  in  to  me  for.”  Then  he  went  out 
and  ffew.  And,  as  he  was  going  to  do  in  the  future,  he  took  hold  of 
the  tree  with  his  claws  and  hammered  on  it.^^ 

[.Another  version  of  the  tliirrt  section  of  this  story,  told  to  rrofe.ssor  Boas  to  explain  the  carvings  on 
the  pole  of  " NasLELzn's’s  house  ' in  Masset.] 

Thei’e  was  a man  of  the  Eagle  clan,  a great  hunter.  For  a whole 
year  he  was  unsucce.ssful.  His  name  was  Gats.^®  He  had  two  dogs. 
One  day  he  saw  a bear.  He  took  his  bow  to  shoot  it.  Then  the  bear 
turned  back  and  took  hold  of  the  man  and  carried  him  to  his  den. 
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After  they  reached  there  he  gave  the  man  to  his  wife,  who  hid  him 
between  her  legs. 

The  bear  went  hunting  again.  When  he  returned  he  asked  his  wife, 
“ What  became  of  the  man  whom  I caught r’  Slie  replied,  “I  think 
you  did  not  bring  a man;  you  only  brought  his  belt.  Here  it  is.” 

Every  time  when  the  he-bear  went  hunting  she  took  the  man  out  of 
his  hiding  place,  and  he  became  her  lover.  The  two  dogs  had  returned 
to  the  village.  The  {people  followed  them,  discovered  the  bear,  and 
killed  him.  Then  the  she-bear  married  the  man.  Thej^  had  a child. 

One  da}'  Gilts  recialled  hi.s  friends,  and  he  asked  his  wife  to  let  him 
return  to  his  own  village.  She  agreed  and  said:  “I  am  going  hunt- 
ing all  the  time,  1 will  go  and  give  food  to  my  child.”  Then  Gilts 
returned  to  his  own  village,  where  he  had  left  a wife.  But  before  he 
returned  the  bear  told  him  not  to  look  at  his  former  wife,  else  she  would 
kill  him. 

One  day  the  man  went  hunting  with  his  two  sons.  On  the  hills  he 
met  the  bear.  He  went  to  meet  her,  and  gave  her  some  food.  The 
people  were  afraid  to  accompan}’  him  on  his  visit  to  the  bear.  When 
she  .'iaw  him  approaching  she  rai.sed  her  ears  and  was  glad  to  .see  him. 

One  day  he  went  to  a pond  to  fetch  .some  water.  While  doing  .so 
he  met  his  former  wife  and  smiled  at  her.  Then  he  went  hunting  and 
caught  man}’  seals.  In  the  evening  he  went  up  the  hill  to  meet  the 
she-bear.  Then  her  ears  were  turned  forward  like  tho.se  of  an  angry 
bear.  She  jumped  into  the  water  before  the  man  had  reached  the 
shore,  attacked  him,  and  killed  him  and  hi.s  two  sons. 

Like  the  preceding,  this  story  is  compound,  tliere  being  in  reality  three  di.stinet 
tales.  The  first  an<l  longest  is  that  to  which  the  title  ])roperly  belongs,  and  the 
main  theme,  the  story  of  the  person  abandoned  to  die  who  was  suj)ernatnrally  helped 
and  Ijecaine  a gre.at  chief.  It  is  popular  from  Yakutat  bay  to  the  Columbia  river. 
The  second  part,  the  story  of  the  man  who  married  a grizzly  bear,  was  appended 
because  the  hero  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  town  as  the  i)rincii)al  char- 
acter in  the  first  part.  It  is  a favorite  Tsimshian  story,  and  is  referred  to  for  the 
origin  of  the  secret  soideties.  Another  version,  obtained  by  Profes.sor  Boas  from 
Charlie  Edenshaw,  chief  of  the  StA'stas,  is  appended.  The  concluding  section,  tell- 
ing how  the  woodpecker  obtained  its  brilliant  plumage,  seems  to  be  altogether  out 
of  place  here,  but  my  informant  a.sserfed  that  it  was  always  told  in  this  connection 
at  Skeflans.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  story  manifestly  Haida. 

' There  w(?re  many  towns  in  Metlakahtla  narrows,  but  this  is  (ia'Ioiia'ti,  said  to  have 
I>een  the  name  given  to  Metlakahtla  proper,  where  the  mf)flern  town  stands. 

’ That  is,  the  town  chief. 

’Milt  is  [trobably  what  the  word  fjla'dji  refers  to.  It  was  said  to  be  “white 
stuff  found  in  srjme  salmon  in.stead  of  roe.’’  The  translation  of  klo'sgul  as  “heart” 
is  somewhat  doubtful. 

*The  dog  dug  up  a salmon  creek. 

’It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  old  man’s  de.scriptions,  but  the  accompanying  diagram 
shows  liow  iny  inter[)reter  illustrated  the  construction  of  this  fish  trap  to  me. 

The  trai>  is  seen  to  Ik;  triangular  with  the?  ai>e.x  i)ointing  upstream.  The  two 
sides  f>f  the  triangle  next  this  apex  form  the  trap  projjer  (»r  gl'g’awai  (a).  Th«^ 
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third  side  is  flush  'witli  a weir  running  to  the  bank  of  the  stream  on  either  side,  tlie 
two  parts  of  which  are  called  the  x.ia'-i  (b)  or  “wings.”  Entrance  to  the  trap  is 
given  between  two  slanting  sections  called  the  gigw.v'ngida  (c),  which  are  far  apart 
at  the  lower  end,  Vnit  almost  come  together  at  the  upper.  The  remaining  sections  on 
either  side  of  the  gIgwA''ngIda  which  close  the  trap  are  called  tg.aiyi'iigadadji  (d),, 


were  made  one  fathom  higher  than  the  other  ])arts,  and  were  painted  on  the  upper 
section  on  the  side  downstream.  In  construction,  posts  were  driven  into  the  stream 
bed  along  these  lines  and  horizontal  pieces  laid, between  and  secured  with  cedar 
limbs.  The  salmon  in  their  cour.se  upstream  were  led  along  by  the  “wings”  to  the 
opening  between  the  Ig.aiyi'ngadadji,  forced  their  way  through  the  apex  into  the 
space  above,  and  were  unal)le  to  get  farther  or  to  return. 

‘‘The  Ig.aiyi''ngadadji  looked  roumlish. 

’The  drying  frames  were  constructed  as  illustrated  in  the  diagrams  on  p.  189,  the 
first  of  whieh  represents  the  frame  looking  from  above,  and  the  second,  one  end. 
There  were  two  such  frames  in  each  smokehouse,  each  occupying  one  side.  The 
slant  of  the  u])per  poles  accompanies  the  slant  of  the  roof.  The  position  of  the  tires 
is  also  marked.  Smokehouses  in  town  were  without  any  smoke  holes,  as  they  were 
not  occupied  as  dwelling  places,  while  the  smoke  holes  at  camp  were  covered  when 
they  began  to  dry  fish.  Boards  were  also  placed  above  the  fire  in  order  to  spread  the 
heat  out  and  facilitate  drying.  The  Klia^sAiiai  actually  extended  over  all  three 
sections. 

®i..a,  the  word  used  here,  can  not  he  literally  translated  for  want  of  an  equivalent. 
It  is  only  used  when  addressing  a brother,  sister,  or  very  near  relation. 

“ I learned  nothing  more  about  this  supernatural  being  than  what  is  contained  in 
this  story,  excei>t  that  it  was  said  to  l)e  like  a bear.  Tlie  word  is  Bellabella. 

’“See  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  54. 

"(ilol-djat  is  somewhat  difficult  to  render.  It  is  the  feminine  of  one  word  for 
chief,  q!ol,  hut  “ chieftainess  ” would  convey  a false  impression,  because  it  is  associ- 
ated with  the  i<lea  of  the  exercise  of  a chiefs  power  by  a woman.  A q!ol-djat  was 
not  one  who  exercised  the  power  of  a chief,  l>ut  a woman  who  belonged  to  the  ranks: 
of  the  chiefs,  whether  she  were  a chiefs  wife  or  a chiefs  daughter. 

'‘‘Supported  by  ropes,  because  he  was  too  full  of  arrows  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 

’“A  man  always  communicated  with  his  father-in-law  and  his  mother-in-law 
through  his  wife. 

"The  Haida  word  used  here  is  the  same  as  that  for  “one,”  and  appears  to  mean 
“oneness  in  clan,”  since  to  marry  the  same  man  both  had  to  belong  to  the  o[)posite 
clan.  One  of  my  interpreters  said  that  this  term  might  also  be  applied  by  a man  to 
the  husband  of  his  wife’s  sister. 

Canoes  were  brought  to  land  stern  first  unless  the  occupants  were  in  great  haste.. 
Among  the  many  things  the  supernatural  beings  were  supposed  to  do  in  an  oppo- 
site manner  from  men  was  to  land  bow  first. 

“'The  Haida  at  this  point  is  somewhat  obscure. 
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’’Every  animal  and  every  human  being  is  supposed  to  be  provided  witli  a “threa<l 
of  life,”  an  idea  not  found  elsewhere  in  America  so  far  as  I am  aware.  Os,  the 
word  used  here,  is  also  applied  to  threads  of  mountain  sheej)  wool.  Another  name, 
wa'nwa-i,  is  given  in  the  story  of  How  shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  be  born. 

’“A  person’s  luck  in  hunting  would  be  destroyed  by  his  wife’s  unfaithfulness. 


'*S<-e  the  story  of  Sui)ernatural-being-who-went-naked. 

™ “Something-white,”  name  given  to  the  skin  of  some  maiidand  animal  obtained 
in  traile  by  the  I laida. 

” Meaning  “How  pretty  it  was!” 

^ In  the  Ma.“.«et  version  of  thi^  Kaven  story,  liaven  tells  Woodpecker  to  go  to  the 
dead  tree  which  is  to  be  his  grandfather. 

“From  Tlin>;it  Kfitsl. 
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Sacued-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Uiovard 

[Told  by  .lobn  Sky  of  Tliose-born-at-.Skediins] 

In  Scalion-town ' one  began  to  liathe  for  supernatural  power.  All 
sorts  of  weak  things  eanie  through  him  [making  him  worthless].  He 
starved  with  his  eight  ycumger  brothers  and  his  mother. 

Jlv  and  by  his  younger  brothers  disappeared.  It  was  not  known 
whither  they  had  gone.  Morning  eame  and  his  mother  wept.  Again 
when  day  broke  she  wept.  One  day,  when  she  stopped  crying,  she 
said:  “My  eldest  bo}"  is  as  if  he  did  not  exist.  When  morning  comes 
my  mind  is  always  the  same”  (i.  e.,  without  gladness). 

After  slie  had  said  this  to  him  for  some  time  he  got  tired  of  hearing 
it  and  .said  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  pour  salt  water  into  the  box  my 
mother  owns  so  that  I ma_y  bathe  in  it.”  Then  she  put  on  her  belt. 
She  laid  her  mother’s  .stone  box  down  near  the  door  and  poured  water 
into  it. 

Then  her  brother  crept  over  to  it  and  just  managed  to  crawl  into  it. 
After  he  had  sta3'ed  in  it  for  a while  he  could  not  keep  his  buttocks 
under  water.  Then  his  sister  pressed  down  on  his  back  with  the  poker 
which  lav  near  the  fire.  After  .she  had  pre.ssed  down  upon  him  for  a 
while  she  took  awa^'  the  stick.  There  was  a small  depth  of  water  over 
his  back.  Now'  she  pres.sed  him  down  again,  and,  when  she  removed 
it  from  him,  his  back  was  w'ell  under  the  w'ater.  Then  he  broke  the 
sides  of  the  box  by  stretching. 

And  again  he  called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  pour  some  water  into 
another  of  your  mother’s  boxes.”  Then  she  again  poured  .some  into 
one.  He  got  into  it  and  stretched  his  knees  out  in  it.  He  broke  that, 
too,  at  the  joints. 

And  again  he  called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  pour  some  water  into 
another.”  Then  he  broke  that  also  at  the  joints.  He  did  the  same 
thing  to  another  one.  He  broke  four  wdth  his  knees. 

Then  he  went  into  the  sea.  After  he  had  remained  there  for  a w'hile 
.something  just  touched  him.  He  reached  for  it.  He  seized  the  tail 
of  a flounder.  Now  he  called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  roast  and  eat 
this.” 

And  after  he  had  been  in  the  water  a while  longer  something  again 
touched  him.  He  reached  for  it.  He  seized  half  a halibut  and  threw 
it  ov'er  to  his  sister.  Then  be  said  to  his  sister;  “ Roast  that.  Do  not 
steam  it,” 
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lie  .seized  a porpoise  tail  and  a white  porpoise’^  tail.  After  he  had 
taken  all  kinds  of  .sea  animals  he  also  threw  up  a whale’s  tail.  And 
he  .said  to  his  sister:  “Steam  that  one  howev'er.” 

After  he  had  been  in  the  water  a while  longfer  somethinjj-  touched 
him.  He  reached  for  it.  He  felt  nothing.  And,  wdien  the  same 
thing  haj)pened  again,  he  grasped  farther  away.  Then  his  hand 
nearly  .slij)ped  off  from  [the  .something],  and  he  .seized  it  in  l)oth  hands. 
When  the  something  had  pulled  him  out  of  Skidegate  inlet  he  tried 
to  stop  at  Hg.a'-ixa,^  but  then  something  cracked  at  the  bottom  of 
the  island.  He  held  something  nice  which  -was  almost  transparent, 
and  put  it  around  his  head.  That  was  Hg.o'tg.o-g.ao*  (the  hair  of  him 
who  tries  the  supernatural  powers  of  men). 

After  he  had  put  it  around  his  head  he  swam  up  the  inlet.  He 
swam  in  front  of  Gu'lga’’  and  pas.sed  over  to  Xa'iia.'^  The  water 
was  shallow  and  broad  like  a lake,  and  he  traced  a channel  in  it  with 
his  hand  and  remained  at  its  mouth. 

After  he  had  i-emained  in  the  water  for  a while  something  came 
walking  toward  him,  making  a booming  .sound  as  it  advanced.  Some 
one  stood  on  the  shore  opposite  him.  On  the  right  side  he  held  a 
knot  and  a branch  of  g.odan.\6'.sgi.’  On  the  other  side  he  carried  a 
piece  of  common  seaweed  and  .some  kwe'aogia'g.adah.* 

“ Come  hither,  grand.son.”  At  once  he  went  to  him.  Then  he  .said 
to  him:  “Now,  grand.son,  turn  your  breast  (or  ‘face’)  to  me.” 
Immediately  he  turned  his  breast  to  him.  He  struck  him  with  the 
knot.  It  was  as  when  .something’  is  rubbed  into  tine  pieces.  And  he 
struck  him  with  the  g.odAu.xo'sgi.  It  became  like  the  other.  'I'lien 
he  said  to  him:  ‘"Now,  grand.son,  turn  your  back  to  me.”  And  so  he 
did.  He  struck  him  with  the  kwe'aogia'g.adah.  He  did  not  feel  it. 
Then  he  struck  him  with  the  .seaweed.  He  nearly  knocke<l  him  over, 
h'ar  otl'  lu^  recovenal  his  balance. 

“ Wait  a while,  gi’andson.  We  will  wrestle  with  (lit.,  “ feel  ”)  each 
other,”  he  .Slid  to  him.  “ Now,  grand.son,  let  us  try  each  othei  .”  And 
they  laid  hold  of  each  other.  After  he  (the  man)  had  shoved  him 
about  he  almost  threw  him  dowii.  Then  he  turned  away  smiling. 
“ Grandson,  yours  has  more  strimgth.  Swim  down  the  inlet.” 

He  went  along;  he  went  along  and  presently  swam  ashore  at 
Sealion-town.  Then  he  dried  himself  by  the  tire  and  went  to  bed. 
After  he  had  been  in  bed  for  a while,  and  day  had  begun  to  break,  he 
went  out. 

d'hen  he  followed  an  indistinct  tiail.  Aftiu’  he  had  gone  along  for 
a whde.  In^  saw  a shrew®  trying  vaiidy  to  ci'oss  an  old  log.  Then  he 
put  her  across  and  kejit  his  eyics  upon  her.  She  (uitered  a bunch  of 
fern.s  l.ving  some  distance  away. 

Now  he  went  to  it.  He  moved  it  aside  with  his  hand.  To  Ids 
astonishment  thei-i*  was  a jiamted  housi;  front  there  with  the  planks 
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sewed  together.  And  she  said  to  him,  “Come  in  to  me,  grandson. 
News  has  come  that  you  want  to  borrow  something  of  me.” 

Then  she  hunted  in  her  box.  She  bit  otf  part  of  something  for  him. 
“Now,  m}^  sou,  here  it  is.”  And  she  said  to  him:  “When  you  get 
home  and  go  up  to  G u'lga  lake,  take  along  your  bow.  There  you  will 
shoot  a mallard.  Blow  up  its  stomach  and  put  its  grease  into  it. 
1 know  that  what  destroyed  your  3munger  brothers  lives  there.  You 
are  going  to  restore  your  younger  brothers.  Eat  some  [of  the 
grease].” 

He  went  home  and  entered  the  house.  After  he  had  remained  seated 
there  for  a while,  he  went  to  bed.  And  next  da}"  early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  went  up  to  Gu'iga  lake.’"  Male  and  female  mallards were 
thei-e.  They  were  pretty.  He  prepared  his  bow  and  shot  just  over 
the  head  of  one  of  them.  It  fell  as  when  something  is  dropped.  Then 
he  got  it  ashore,  made  a tire  for  it,  plucked  and  steamed  it.  He  saved 
its  entrails. 

Then  he  went  down  upon  the  beach  and  picked  up  a big  clam  shell. 
Then  he  steamed  the  duck  and  put  the  duck  grease  into  the  clam  shell. 
He  took  out  the  duck  meat  to  eat.  Then  he  put  a [hot]  stone  into  the 
duck  grease.  At  that  time  the  duck  grease  boiled  ovei-.  All  the 
things  that  live  in  the  forest  said:  “ Be  careful!  the  duck  grease  might 
spill.”  Thus  they  made  him  ashamed.  He  did  noteat  the  duck  meat. 
When  the  duck  grease  settled  down,  he  i)ut  it  into  the  entrails. 

This  is  why,  when  the  earth  (juakes,  the  Raven  people  tell  [him]  to 
be  careful  of  the  duck  gi'ease.  They  say  so  because  Sacred-one- 
standing-and-moving  was  a Raven. 

Then  he  went  away.  He  saved  the  feathers  and  the  duck  grease. 
And  he  came  home.  Then  he  went  to  bed. 

Bdien  next  morning  tore  itself,  he  went  to  Gu'iga,  took  two  children 
thence,  and  went  into  the  woods  at  the  end  of  Sealion-town.  When 
he  came  to  the  lake,  he  looked  about,  pulled  up  two  cedars  entire, 
fastened  them  at  the  butt  end  with  twisted  cedar  limbs,  did  the  same 
at  the  top,  and  held  the  two  truidvs  apart  lyy  means  of  a stick.  He 
laid  it  in  the  lake,  bound  the  legs  of  the  two  children,  and  placed  them 
between.’^ 

When  they  moved,  a wa'sg.o'^  came  out  on  the  surface  in  the  space 
between.  Then  he  knocked  out  the  stick  and  his  head  was  caught,  but 
he  pulled  |his  trap]  under.  The  cedar  came  to  the  surface  bi’oken  as 
when  something  is  thrown  upward. 

Then  he  went  home  and  stood  up  the  dead  children  with  the  pole  in 
front  of  the  house.  He  kept  them  for  the  next  day.  And  again  he 
went  thither  and  took  the  two  chddren.  After  he  had  looked  around 
for  a while,  he  pulled  out  a large  two-headed  cedar,  stump  and  all. 
After  he  had  split  it,  a wren  jumped  around  him  chirping:  “Tele 
tele,  my  sinews.” 
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'riien  he  went  to  get  it,  pulled  out  its  sinews,  spliced  them  together, 
and  fastened  the  ])utt  end  and  the  top  with  them.  And  he  put  it  all 
into  the  water.  After  the  children  had  been  again  suspended  above  it 
for  a while,  the  wa'sg.o  came  up  aud  got  them.  Then  he  knocked  out 
the  cross  stick  and  he  (the  wa'sg.o)  carried  it  down.  After  he  had 
carried  it  down,  he  tloated  up  dead  with  it.  Then  he  went  to  him  and 
pulled  him  out. 

He  pulled  him  up  on  the  shoi'e  and  was  going  to  cut  him  on  tlie  top 
of  his  head  when  it  thundered.  It  also  lightened.  And  the  same 
thing  happened  when  he  started  upon  his  ])ack.  But,  when  he  started 
at  the  lower  part  of  his  l)ack,  nothing  happened,  and  he  cut  him  open 
along  the  belly.  His  younger  brothers’  bones  burst  out  from  it. 

Then  he  fitted  together  his  younger  brothers'  bones  and  spit  the 
medicine  Mouse-womaiH*  had  given  him  upon  them.  Immediately 
the}’ got  up.  And  then  he  said:  “ Sit  down  where  you  used  to.”  They 
were  glad  to  see  each  other. 

After  they  had  been  there  for  a long  time  one  disappeared.  The 
next  day  another  disappeared.  All  eight  of  them  disappeared  in  the 
same  manner,  and  he  felt  sad. 

Then  he  went  to  (ru'Iga.  passed  along  to  the  point  on  the  side  toward 
the  upper  end  of  the  inlet,  and  to  his  surprise  heard  the  })uzzing  of 
distant  conversation  on  the  other  side.  Then  he  pulled  off  the  ribbon 
with  which  he  used  to  tie  his  hair  and  threw  [one  end  ofj  it  across. 
Upon  this  he  walked  over  and  [foundj  a crowd  of  spectators  at  the  door 
of  the  middle  house,  in  which  people  were  talking.  Then  he  passed 
through  them  and  looked  in. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house  a certai!i  thing  hung,  under  which  one  lay 
face  up.  Out  of  it  Haines  played  at  intervals.  It  was  sizzling  there. 
While  he  looked  on  the  person  was  driven  out  by  the  tire.  The  super- 
natural beings  tilled  the  whole  space  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while,  one  stood  uj).  He  said:  ‘‘■Get 
Stone- rilis,  and  settle  him  under  it  (the  earth)  forever.”  He  heard 
what  they  said.  By  and  by  one  went  out.  After  a while  he  came 
back,  and  they  asked  him:  “Is  he  corningU’  And  he  said:  “He  is 
near.” 

Presently  he  came  in.  Like  a son  of  one  of  the  supernatural  beings, 
he  wore  a copper  coat.  He  also  had  on  a marten-skin  coat.  And  as 
.soon  as  he  had  entered  he  lay  under  [the  tirej.  It  was  burning’  upon 
his  breast.  Gut  from  it  sparks  went. 

,A.  certain  one  stood  neai’  the  door  and  another  on  the  other  side. 
In  the  rear  of  the  house  sat  his  mother,  Djila'ijons.  'Fla^  one  standing 
on  the  side  towai’d  the  door  said:  “d'h(>y  aie,  talking  about  it.  They 
are  talking  about  it.”''^  'I’lie  one  on  the  opposite  side  al.so  said:  “The 
supernatural  beings  who  talk  aliout  the  places  which  they  are  going  to 
inhabit  in  the  future  also  talk  about  this.” 
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She  called  for  one  of  the  servants  who  sat  among  them.  “ One-who- 
moves-heaven-by-the-rapidity-of-his-motion,  go  and  call  Swimming- 
russet-backed-thrush.  I want  to  ask  whether  1 went  with  him.”  He 
said  that  he  went  with  the  chieftainess.  She  asked  to  have  him  called 
so  that  she  might  cross-question  him  about  it. 

There  was  no  one  to  have  his  seat  under  this  island.  Then  one 
day  passed  for  Stone-ribs.  Another  day  was  about  to  pass  for  him. 
The  supernatural  beings  acted  as  if  shivering.  They  were  afraid. 
They  feared  that  he,  belonging  to  the  wrong  side,  was  going  to  settle 
beneath  them.'® 

Again  those  standing  near  the  door  spoke.  They  spoke  as  they 
had  done  before.  And  One-who-moves-heaven-b3>'-the-rapidit3^-of-his- 
motion  went  to  call  Swimniing-russet-backed-thrush.  By  and  b3'  he 
came  back.  Then  she  asked  him  if  he  were  coming,  and  he  said:  “He 
is  coming.”  “Perhaps  I went  with  him  at  Goose  creek,  where  I dug 
out  wild-clover  roots,  or  perhaps  I went  with  him  at  Lg.e'djis.”  At 
that  instant  he  came  in.  He  was  good-looking.  He  had  been  gam- 
bling. He  held  his  hand  to  his  face  with  tine  cedar  bark  in  it.  He 
wiped  part  of  his  face  clean.  As  soon  as  he  went  over  to  the  chief 
woman  he  pushed  himself  into  her  blanket.  She  was  looking  at  him. 
She  looked  longer  than  was  necessarv.'" 

Another  dav  dawned  for  Stone-ribs.  It  was  broad  da3dight  for  him, 
and  the  supernatural  beings  were  as  if  shivering  with  fear  at  the  pros- 
pect of  having  him  settle  down  beneath  them.  Just  before  daylight 
he  was  driven  out  by  the  burning. 

Now,  after  the3^  had  thought  for  a while,  one  stood  up,  sa3dng: 
“Let  them  .send  for  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving.  The3"  sav  that 
he  ])athed  in  the  ocean  so  much  in  order  to  settle  down  under  it.” 

Then  he  went  out  of  the  house,  threw  his  ril)bou  across  again,  and 
ran  over  upon  it.  And  he  said  to  his  mother:  “They  are  setting  out 
to  get  me.  You  will  go  with  me.  She-upon-whose-feet-pi’operty- 
makes-a-noise  will  also  go  with  me.”  As  soon  as  he  had  finished  say- 
ing this,  they  came  for  him.  And  he  said  he  would  come  b3^  canoe  by 
himself. 

Then  he  went  to  get  his  wa'sg.o  skin,  which  he  kept  between  the  two 
heads  of  a cedar,  and  he  put  it  on  while  he  was  still  in  the  hou.se.  He 
walked  about,  too  prett3'  to  be  looked  at  1)3"  an3"one.  Then  the3"  started 
across.  His  mother  steered,  and  his  sister  was  in  the  bow.  He  stood 
in  the  middle  as  they  went.  And  his  sister  got  off,  then  his  mother, 
last  himself. 

They  went  up.  His  sister  went  ahead.  She  held  the  [duck]  entrails 
in  her  hands.  His  mother  had  the  feathers  inside  of  her  blanket. 
When  he  entered,  the  supernatural  beings  held  their  heads  down  to 
him.  He  looked  grand.  He  entered  wearing  the  wa'sg.o  skin. 

And  as  soon  as  he  entered  he  hw  down  underneath.  He  was  siz- 
zling from  the  fire.  Again  it  burned  at  intervals.  When  it  stopped 
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burniiio-,  }iis  sister  yreased  [his:  skin]  with  the  duck  g-reasc.  His 
mother  put  feathers  upon  it. 

B}*  and  l)v  one  niglit  was  counted  for  him.  Then  the  supernatural 
beings  fastened  tlieir  eyes  upon  him.  Lo,  another  night  was  about 
to  ))e  counted  for  him.  At  this  time  the  supernatural  beings  talked 
about  the  places  where  they  were  going  to  settle.  They  divided  them- 
selves up.  At  that  time  one  among  them  stood  iq).  lie  said:  “Where 
is  the  sister  of  the  supernatural  beings,  Woman-people-watit-to-have, 
going  to  have  her  place  “ I do  not  know.  1 do  not  know.  I shall 
have  my  place  with  my  children  a little  way  behind  the  chiefs  among 
the  trees. 

By  and  l)y.  when  day  began  to  break,  they  were  looking  on.  Pres- 
ently the  Kaven  called.  It  was  daylight.  But  then  they  discovered 
him  enter  and  lie  down  under  it.***  Then  he  came  to  have  his  place 
under  it  (the  island). 

Then  they  went  for  Fast-rainbow-trout®'’  and  Marten.  And  they  put 
a string  on  him  (Fast- rainbow-trout)  and  sent  him  up  with  it.  Then  it 
was  not  long  enough.  He  spliced  hemlock  roots  to  it.  Marten  went 
down  with  the  lower  end.®' 

Now  the  supernatural  beings  separated,  leaving  the  town  of  X.A'i- 
na®®  for  the  various  places  they  had  alread}'  talked  about  settling  in. 


Now  Stone-ribs  traveled  about  upon  this  island.  After  he  had  trav- 
eled for  some  time  he  entered  the  house  and  said  to  his  mother: 
“Mother,  toward  Cap(‘  (r.A'fixet®®  some  one  calls  for  me,  weeping.” 
And  ne.xt  day  In*  wemt  about  upon  this  island  hunting  birds.  He  went 
about  upon  it  as  one  does  upon  something  small. 

.\nd  again  he  said  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  she  calls,  wailing  for 
me  as  if  she  woidd  never  cease.”  Then  he  said  to  her:  “ I will  go  and 
help  her.”  And  sin*  said  to  her  son:  “ Don't,  chief,  don't;  they  might 
call  you  skA'mdal.'’®'  “That  is  all  right,  mother;  I am  going  to  help 
her.”  ®’ 

Then,  very  {*arly  ne.xt  day.  he  staided  oil'  again,  pa.sscd  (^la'dAsg.o,®® 
went  around  Skedans  point,  and  came,  to  Broken-shells-of-tln'-super- 
natural-beings.  At  that  time  he  took  (juicker  ste{)s.  Then  he  ran  over 
to  Village-that-strctches-it.self-out.  .And  In;  went  along  down  the  inlet. 
Then  he  came  near  some  whit(^  shells.  Seaward,  to  his  surj)rise,  an  eagle 
was  trying  to  catch  something  and  almost  succeeded  s('V('ral  tinu's. 

TIkmi  h(‘  looked  at  it.  Again  it  almost  caught  it  in  its  flight.  .And 
after  he  had  thought  about  it  In*  wcnit  down  to  it.  And,  when  he  got 
there,  a halibut  was  swimming  about  in  the,  standing  water.  'I'licie 
were  stripes  of  copper  along  its  (>dges.  Out  of  its  nose  hung  a w(‘asel. 
Now  h(“  caught  the  halibut  in  his  hands.  He  was  very  glad  to  have, 
it.  .Vtid  when  he  was  going  to  split  itaiound  the  edges  with  his  linger 
nails  it  thuiider(>fl;  and  when  In;  was  about  to  do  the  same  thing  along 
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the  under  side  it  again  thundered;  and  when  he  was  about  to  split  it 
along  its  upper  surface  it  again  thundered  and  lightning  shot  about. 
Then  he  [split]  it  along  its  tail;  and  when  he  had  tinished  skinning  it 
he  put  it  on. 

Then  he  went  into  the  pond  before  him.  Bullheads  shot  away  from 
hiui.  When  he  opened  his  mouth,  lo!  the  bullheads  all  went  into  it. 
And  he  opened  his  mouth.  From  his  mouth  they  came  strongly  and 
quickly.  They  tioated  about  dead.  Me  got  out  of  it  and  put  it  in 
his  armpit. 

He  had  two  coats.  He  had  a copper  coat  and  he  had  a mailen-skin 
coat.  Befoi’c  he  started  otf,  he  practiced  before  his  mother  with  them 
on,  and,  when  he  nearl}^  burst  his  mother’s  hou.se  by  swelling  up,  she 
cried  to  him  to  stop. 

He  stai'ted  and  came  to  Lg.adA'n  village.^^  Then  he  skinned  the 
woman's  child,  and  lo!  he  was  born  instead.  He  grew  up  as  rapidly 
as  a dog.  Immediately  he  began  to  walk.  One  day,  as  soon  as  he 
came  in  from  out  of  doors,  he  wept  so  hard  that  they  could  not  stop 
him.  She  tried  to  stop  him  in  every  waiy.  He  would  not  be  satistied. 

After  he  had  cried  for  awhile,  he  .said:  “Ha,  bow-shaped  object; 
ha,  bow-shaped  object.”  At  that  time  she  tried  to  .stop  him  all  the 
harder.  As  he  wept  he  made  the  motion  of  handling  a bow.  By 
and  by  his  mother  [)ounded  up  some  copper  ornament  she  wore  and 
she  also  titushed  arrows  for  him. 

He  was  hunting  birds.  He  did  not  sleep.  And,  one  day  when 
it  was  line  weather,  they  Avent  for  shelltish.  They  did  not  take  his 
mother  with  them.  Then,  after  it  had  been  stormy  for  a while,  it 
was  again  calm,  and  they  Avent  for  shelltish. 

Then  he  asked  his  mother  if  she  OAvned  a canoe.  And,  Avhen  his 
mother  said  that  she  did  own  one,  he  Avent  along  with  them  and  his 
mother  to  get  shelltish.  While  they  Avere  .still  going  along  the  lead- 
ing canoes  had  already  landed.  He  landed  his  mother  among  the 
canoes  Avhich  were  tloating  alioiit  and  remained  tloatino-  l)ack  of  them. 

Noav,  Avhen  the  baskets  of  those  Avho  had  gone  tirst  Avere  full,  he  lay 
doAvn  in  his  canoe,  and,  using  the  canoe  as  a drum,  beat  upon  it  with 
his  bow.  Then  they  mad('  motions  toAvard  his  face  from  the  shore. 
They  spoke  in  low  voices.  And  they  loaded  their  canoes  and  went  otf 
in  terror.  Before  the}"  had  reached  the  village  he  told  his  mother  to 
hurry  up.  Then  she  put  the  mussels  in  the  boAv.  His  mother  seated 
him  at  the  veiy  stern,  and  they  went  landward  from  Q!a'g.awa-i. 

As  they  Avent  along  in  fright,  he  (Qla'g.aAva-i)’^**  came  after  them. 
And,  Avhen  he  came  neai‘,  he  o])ened  his  mouth  for  them.  But,  as  he 
Avas  carrying  them  into  his  mouth  in  a current,  [the  l)oyJ  took  his  bow, 
2)ushed  his  lips  together,  and  shoA'ed  him  liack,  and  he  went  under  the 
Avater.  The}"  went  on. 
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When  they  eame  to  her,  lii.s  mothei-  .said  .she  was  .saved  hy  hlowini)- 
through  her  labret  hole  and  putting  liei"  feet  into  the  water.  He 
listened. 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  it  beeaine  stormy  weather 
again.  It  was  bad  weather.  When  the  mu.ssels  became  spoiled  for 
food,  it  was  again  calm,  and  they  again  went  out  after  mus.sels.  Some 
time  after,  he  and  his  mother  went  out.  After  the  baskets  of  those 
ahead  had  been  tilled,  he  struck  upon  the  edges  of  the  canoe.  And 
again  the}'  opened  and  closed  their  hands  to  him  for  him  to  stop. 
After  he  had  watched  them  for  a while,  they  went  away  in  fi-ight,  and 
he  too  went  after  them. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while,  |Q!a'g.awa-i]  again  pursued. 
He  had  five  tins.  Again,  as  soon  as  the  current  tlowed  into  his  mouth, 
they  floated  inward.  Then  he  (the  boy)  closed  his  lips  with  his  hands 
and  shoved  him  back. 

And,  when  they  landed,  they  came  down  to  meet  her.  I'hey  asked 
whether  he  came  to  the  suidace,  and  she  .said  that  she  blew  through 
her  labret  and  put  her  foot  into  the  sea.  That  was  how  she  was  saved, 
she  .said. 

And  again  it  was  bad  weather.  After  bad  weather  had  lasted  for 
some  time,  he  went  to  a point  toward  the  end  of  the  town,  entered  his 
halibut  skin,  and  went  into  the  water.  Presently  he  came  to  a broad 
trail,  and.  having  traveled  upon  it  for  a while,  arrived  at  the  town  of 
(^la'g.awa-i. 

After  he  had  j)eered  into  the  houses,  he  looked  into  his  (Qla'g.awa-i’s). 
In  the  rear  of  the  house  between  the  .screens,  wdiich  pointc'd  tow’ard 
each  other,  sat  his  daughter.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  so  that  he 
shook  with  d(*sire. 

Then,  after  he  had  gone  around  the  town  for  a w hile,  evening  came, 
and  he  entered  his  house.  He  sat  down  in  the  rear  of  his  house.  His 
skin  clothing'  had  tive  tins  upon  it.  He  looked  at  it.  Then  they  went 
to  bed.  .Vnd.  as  soon  as  he  went  to  her,  they  lav  together. 

Then  day  broke*  and  the  town  people  went  fishing.  After  the 
sounds  had  lasted  for  .some  time,  he  rose.  To  his  surprise  they  were 
tishing  right  in  front  of  tin*  town.  I’hen  he  went  into  his  halibut 
skin.  And,  after  he  had  swum  around  the  ('dges  of  the  canoes  for  a 
while,  he  opened  his  mouth  for  tlu'in  and  closed  it  (juickly.  They 
went  (juicklv  into  his  mouth.  And.  after  he  had  kept  his  lips  clos('d 
around  them  for  a while,  he  opened  his  mouth. 

Now  he  went  up  and  went  toward  the  plact!  he  started  from.  Then 
he  went  in.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a w Idle,  it  was  again  eveiung, 
and  he  agai?i  went  to  meet  the,  woman.  He  was  very  fond  of  her.  He 
went  to  her  and  caim*  back  often.  ,\nd.  as  In*  lay  with  |(.^Ia'g.awa-i’sJ 
daughter,  he  listened  to  them  talking  about  himself  and  nothing  else. 
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When  they  were  out  fishing',  he  entered  his  skin.  lie  opened  his 
mouth  for  two  [canoes]  and  spit  tlieni  out  shoreward. 

And  again  he  went  away,  and,  after  he  had  sat  in  the  house  for  a 
while,  eyening  came,  atid  he  went  down  to  her.  And  he  lay  with  [the 
chief’s]  daughter. 

lie  (the  chief)  was  preparing  to  go  out  tishing  with  the  others. 
They  brought  out  his  skin  clothing,  and  they  brought  out  his  war 
spear  and  his  arrow  box.  They  put  pitch  on  the  points  of  these 
[arrows]  in  case  he  (8tone-ribs)  had  too  much  power  for  him.  And 
he  heard  him  say  he  was  going  to  break  his  head  with  his  teeth. 

Presently  day  came,  and  he  heard  the  sound  tliey  made  as  they  went 
out  tishing.  When  it  stopped,  he  arose,  swam  off  again,  and  came  out 
on  the  surface  near  two  canoes  at  one  end.  Then  one  wayed  a paddle. 
The}"  did  this  for  Q!a'g.awa-i.  He  had  not  let  out  tishing  lines. 
Instead  his  canoe  floated  (juietly  among  them. 

He  went  thither,  and  those  who  were  thei'e  pointed  into  the  water 
ydth  their  paddles.  “ It  is  lying  right  there,”  they  said  to  him.  Then 
he  seized  his  spear.  He  looked  at  it.  It  was  too  small,  howeyer,  and 
he  picked  u])  an  arrow  instead.  Then  he  speared  it.  He  .struck  it  in 
the  side  and  pulled  it  up.  Then  he  said:  “ Is  this  the  thing  that 
destn)yed  you?”  and  they  said  to  him:  “Do  not  speak  like  that. 
That  is  it.” 

Now  he  told  them  to  begin  tishing,  and  they  pulled  halibut  in  and 
clubbed  thejii.  He  was  lying  in  the  canoe.  The  skin  of  the  Q!a'g.awa-i 
had  already  been  lying  there  for  some  time.  After  he  had  swelled  up 
so  as  to  till  this,  they  found  it  out.  Then  [Qlil'g.awa-i]  took  his  spear 
and  speared  him.  Instead  of  being  harmed  he  stretched  it  more  and  the 
canoe  became  coyered  Avith  w^ater.  Immediately  the  .salt  water  lioiled. 
He  captured  his  skin.  He  opened  his  mouth  for  them.  As  many  as 
were  tishing  came  fast  into  his  mouth,  but  for  some  purpose  he  let 
two  persons  go  home,  d'hen  he  came  away  with  the  rest.  He  let 
them  out  toward  the  shore  at  a bay  at  one  end  of  the  town.  From 
the  A^ery  shore  they  fell  oyer  landAvard  like  a pile  of  Avood.  They  lay 
near  the  shore  without  skins.  Fins  Avere  on  them.’^"  Then  he  Avent 
in  to  his  mother. 

Next  day  he  said  to  his  mother:  “Mother,  I intend  to  go  aAvay  from 
you.  I am  not  really  your  son.  I came  and  helped  you  because  you 
called  for  me  as  you  Avept.  My  mother’s  place  is  in  the  middle  of  this 
island.” 

At  once  his  mother  sang  crying  songs.  And  on  account  of  her  cry- 
ing he  thought  he  Avould  stay  a day  more,  and  he  stayed  near  her 
one  night,  but  next  day  he  Avent  away. 

As  soon  as  he  went  out  he  put  on  his  copper  coat.  Oyer  this  he 
put  his  marten-, skin  coat.  Oyer  both  he  put  his  Q!a'g.awa-i  skin 
and  .started  around  the  Avest  coast  Avearing  them.  The  supernatural 
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beings  living  there  opened  their  doors  for  him.  After  he  had  trav- 
eled about  for  some  time  [he  came  to]  one  living  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  whose  door  was  shut,  and,  as  he  passed  by,  reaching  out  side- 
wise  he  took  hold  of  him.  and  his  house  fell  flat  toward  the  sea. 

And  after  he  had  traveled  on  he  came  to  one  fishing  for  black  cod. 
When  he  came  opposite  to  him  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  great  chief. 
Stone-ribs,  that  3’ou  are,  going  along  carefully,  let  me  have  the  head. 
For  that  1 am  waiting  here.”^® 

Then  he  turned  back  toward  him.  lie  pushed  his  arm  into  a rocky 
cave  there,  moved  his  arm  about  to  make  it  larger,  and  gathered  ])lack 
cod  together  in  his  arms.  When  there  were  man}'  in  his  arms  he 
threw  them  into  the  cave.  And  he  pushed  him  into  the  cave  after- 
ward. He  (the  man  put  into  the  cave)  strung  the  fishing  line  with 
them,  put  some  also  into  his  canoe,  and  went  away.  He  towed  the 
string  of  black  cod  behind  him. 

Thence  he  wandered  on  for  a while  and  entered  Tclri'al  inlet.'” 
Where  the  inlet  almo.st  clo.ses  together,  lo!  something  lay  face  up 
waiting  for  him.  Its  arms  were  half  copper.  It  lay  in  wait  for  him. 
Then  he  lay  .still  in  front  of  it  for  a while  and  looked  at  it.  It  had 
five  fins. 

By  and  by.  however,  he  let  himself  go  on  over  its  belly,  and  it 
.seized  him.  Even  his  in.sides  it  s([ueezed.  Its  claws  even  went 
through  his  copper  coat.  He  tried  to  swell  up.  In  vain.  Then  he 
entered  the  halibut  skin  and  escaped  between  its  claws.  It  got  its 
skin  back  because  it  belonged  to  the  .same  clan  [as  Q!a'g.awa-iJ. 

Then  he  pa.s.sed  through  the  strait.  When  he  came  to  Spit-point  he 
(the  point)  let  himself  dry  up  on  account  of  him.  Then  he  remained 
still  for  a while.  After  he  had  stood  still  for  a time  he  jumped  up  and 
flopped  his  way  across  it.  After  he  had  done  so  he  eiitered  the  water 
on  the  other  side.  That  is  the  Qloa.s.'*'^ 

After  he  had  traveled  on  a while  he  came  to  where  Rock-point’s  hou.se 
stood.  Swim-far-off'’^  jdaced  himself  half  out  of  the  door.  He  was 
afi'aid  at  the  sight  of  his  .spines.  He  was  looking  at  him,  and  he  said 
to  him:  “Go  around  fai'  from  me,  chief.  I shall  kill  you.”  On 
account  of  what  he  .said  In*  went  around  close  to  the  island  on  the 
other  side  from  him. 

After  he  had  traveled  farther  |he  came  to  where]  two  persons  were 
fishing  from  a canoe  at  the  Cumshewa  inlet  fishing  ground,  in  front  of 
Ta'og.al  bay.  The  bow  man  was  making  guesses  as  follows:  “ I won- 
d<‘r  wlu'ther  he  who  they  say  has  been  traveling  around  the  wi'st  coa.st 
has  pa.s.sed  this  point."  'I'hen  th('  one  in  the  stc'rn  .said:  “Horrors! 
what  terril»le  thing  will  hap|)(‘n  foi'  what  you  have  said.  Let  us  go 
home."  And  he  himself  cut  the  anchor  line,  and  they  W('nt  off  in 
fright.  Then  he  bit  off  half  of  their  canoe  and  pushed  the  man  in  fhe 
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stern  along  toward  the  shoi'e.  Near  Ta'og-.al  he  tlirew  [the  other]  up 
from  his  mouth,  lie  was  changed  into  a rock  there. 

Then  he  went  away.  He  stood  up  at  Skedans  bay,  and  inland,  near 
the  trees,  he  turned  his  back  to  tlie  sunshine.  Lo!  he  felt  sleepy 
and  lost  consciousness.  While  he  was  in  that  condition  [he  heard]  a 
noise  like  x.u.  He  looked  toward  it.  Lo!  he  (an  eagle)  had  his  skin 
in  his  claws.  Then  he  put  on  his  copper  coat  and  went  after  it. 

The  eagle  flew  inland  and  perched  there.  [A  supernatural  being] 
stood  waiting  for  him.  He  had  a war  spear.  He  had  a war  helmet. 
Then  he  (Stone-ribs)  passed  behind  him  on  the  run.  When  he  was  at 
some  distance  he  grasped  him.  His  head  was  in  his  hand.  Then  he 
threw  it  toward  the  head  of  the  creek. 


There  lay  the  town  of  Skedans.®'^  And  the  town  chief  there  owned 
Sand-reef.'”'  One  day  he  went  thither  for  hair  seal  and  called  the 
people  in  [to  eat  them].  They  kept  taking  them  over  l)y  canoe.  All 
that  time  they  called  in  the  people  for  them.  The  town  chief  was 
named  Upward. ““ 

One  day  he  weidi  thither.  At  the  landward  end  of  Gwai-djatcd®  in 
front  of  Qi'ngihi  some  people  inpi  canoe  sang  something.  They  used 
the  edges  of  their  canoe  as  a drum.  He  went  to  them.  He  [arrived] 
there,  and  lo!  the  song  was  about  him.  The  song  they  composed  was: 
“Upward's  wife  is  always  fooling  with  somebody.”'” 

Then  he  pulled  them  in.  He  asked  them  why  they  clubbed  seals  on 
his  reef.  Hair  seals  were  in  their  canoe.  Then  he  fastened  them  to 
two  canoe  seats.  And  he  started  homeward  with  them.  When  they 
got  even  with  iMallard-grease-in-hand  on  the  north  side  of  Island-that- 
wheels-around-with-the-current”'^  one  said  to  his  younger  l)rother: 
“Younger  brother,  take  him,  take  him.’’  Then  both  seized  him  at 
once.  They  fastened  him  to  the  canoe.  Then  they  took  in  his  hair 
seal  and  went  l)ack. 

Now  they  took  him  into  their  father’s  house.  Those  that  he  pulled 
in  were  Farthest-one-out’s  sons.”’  They  laid  him  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  side  of  their  father’s  house  and  txfld  their  adventures  to  their 
father.  And  th(‘y  said:  “Father,  he  spoke  to  us  about  what  you  gave 
to  us  as  a cldef’s  children.  He  pulled  us  into  his  canoe.  He  fastened 
us  in  the  canoe.”  And  their  father  said:  “M}^  child,  chief,  nu"  son, 
it  is  not  as  3’our  slave  father  has  said,  bnt  as  common  snrface  birds 
shall  say.””''  He  spoke  like  this,  as  if  speaking  to  a slave. 

d’hen  they  brought  him  in.  And  thev  brought  in  a large,  water- 
tight basket,  put  stones  into  the  tire,  and,  when  they  became  red  hot, 
put  them  into  the  water  in  the  basket  with  tongs.  When  it  boiled, 
thev  put  him  in,  canoe  and  all.  Then  they  shook  up  the  basket  with 
him  in  it,  and,  Avhen  it  began  to  swell  up,  he  held  fast  to  the  cross-seats. 
Then  the}"  went  to  him.  They  laughed  at  him  because  he  was  afraid. 
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After  they  had  lauohed  at  him  foj-  a while.  Ills  wife  sat  down  hard 
upon  the  toj)  of  the  house.  She  was  crying  aloud.  At  the  same 
time  she  made  holes  in  the  top  of  the  house  with  her  tingers.  Water 
dropped  into  it.  She  asked  what  they  were  doing  to  her  husband. 
But  just  then  he  began  to  think  of  a copper  drum  he  owned,  [and  it 
came  to  him].  When  he  began  drumming  on  it  with  the  tips  of  his 
tingers,  the  chief  said:  ‘’Take  him  and  throw  him  out,  chiefs,  my 
children.”  Then  they  took  him,  and  they  threw  him  out  along 
with  the  canoe.  Immediately  she  took  her  husband  and  went  away 
with  him. 

And.  after  he  had  sta^’ed  with  his  wife  a while,  he  thought  of  the 
words  that  Farthest-one-out's  sons  put  into  [theii’  songs]  about  him. 
Then  he  slept  apart  from  his  wife.  After  he  had  done  this  for  some 
time,  he  woke  up  one  night.  Lo!  he  heard  his  wife  talking  with  some 
one.  But  he  did  not  disturb  himself,  and,  when  day  broke,  he  sharp- 
ened a mussel  shell  knife  he  owned.  And,  when  they  went  to  bi'd,  he 
remained  awake.  The  moon  rose.  When  it  became  light,  the  end  of  a 
rainbow  came  through  the  smoke-hole.  He  looked  at  it.  It  extended 
to  his  wife’s  [room].  Then  the  rainliow  again  drew  itself  out  through 
the  smoke-hole. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  he  heard  some  one  talking  to  his  wife. 
When  the  talking  ceased,  he  crept  over  thither.  He  .seized  the  man's 
hair  and  cut  his  head  off.  Then  he  went  out  and  fastened  his  head 
over  the  door. 

After  many  nights  had  passed,  a woman  came  by  canoe  and  stopped 
in  front  of  him.  After  she  had  remained  there  for  a while,  she  said: 
■‘Come,  chief,  throw  down  3’our  nephew’s  head  to  me.”  He  paid  no 
attention  to  her.  It  was  I)jila'<ions's  son,  who  had  been  in  love  with 
his  wife,  whose  head  he  had  cut  off. 

Again  she  said  landward:  ‘‘Come,  chief,  put  your  nephew's  head 
into  my  canoe.”  He  absolutely  refused,  d'hen  she  became  angry 
and  almost  sti’uck  the  town  with  something  that  was  half  red,  half 
l)lu('.*'’  And  the  town  of  Skedans  almost  tipj)ed  over.  Then  he  went 
out  and  ])ushed  it  back  again  as  he  walked  along. 

d'he  woman  said  the  same  thing  again,  and  again  he  I’efu.sed  her. 
^^'hen  she  almost  struck  the  town  with  her  stick,  it  almost  turned 
over  again.  And  again  he  straighbmcd  it  with  his  feet.  Then  he 
took  the  lnaid  and  threw  it  out.  And  the  hair-s('al  canoe“  in  which 
she  came  started  off  of  itself,  while  he  stood  still  therc^  and  lookc'd  on. 

'I'hen  he  went  along  upon  Trail-inland  *"  and  enteri'd  the  wat(‘r  at 
[point]  Lying-seaward.*’  .\nd  he  got  his  arms  ready  for  her  in  tln^ 
salt  water.  Her  scu  vants  wen*  doing  the  ])addling.  ^\'hen  they  got 
above  him,  he  laid  hold  of  [the  canoe].  'I’lnMi  they  paddled  backward. 

I'hev  were  unsuccessful. 

'I'hen  th(!  chief-woman  .said,  “Come  in,  chief,  if  it  is  you.  'Tilings 
shall  not  be  ditlei’ent  from  the  way  you  want  them.”  And  lol  I'jiward 
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rolled  ill  through  the  bailing-hole.  At  once  he  went  to  the  middle 
where  the  chief-woman  sat.  He  stretched  his  arm  across,  and  they 
lay  there  with  each  other.  “ 

When  they  got  home,  she  put  her  son’s  head  in  its  place,  and  he  was 
restored.  After  he  had  had  her  as  his  wife  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
toward  the  end  of  autumn,  the  chief-woman  began  digging  roots  with 
the  servants.  One  day,  after  they  had  come  home,  they  appeared 
happy.  He  listened  to  them.  He  did  not  know  why  thej"  acted  that 
way.  He  got  firewood  in  readiness  for  their  return  from  digging 
roots.  They  came  home  together,  and  every  time  they  were  happ}'". 

By  and  by,  when  they  started  off  again,  he  went  behind  them.  As 
they  went  along  in  a line,  they  beat  upon  thin  boards  held  in  their 
hands.  Thev  sang  as  they  went.  It  sounded  nice  and  sharp.  The 
chief  woman  went  in  advance.  He  observed  them  stealthily. 

Then  they  sat  down  at  a certain  point  down  the  inlet,  and  sang  there. 
The  chief  woman  sat  near  the  water.  This  he  saw.  B}'  and  b}'  some- 
thing having  thick  eyebrows  came  tljdng  from  above  and  sat  near 
her.  He  was  good  looking.  Thev  lay  with  each  other. 

Then  he  went  home,  and,  when  they  came  home,  he  said  to  his  wife, 
“Say!  to-morrow  you  better  not  go.  I will  go.  I will  get  a gi’eat 
Cjuantity  of  roots  of  all  kinds.”  And  next  day  he  borrowed  her  belt 
and  dre.ss,  and  had  his  hair  parted  while  still  in  the  house.  Now  the}^ 
.sang  as  they  walked.  He  went  ahead  of  them. 

He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  He  rolled  away  a rock  with  his 
hands  and  picked  a sea-cucumber  from  the  place  where  it  had  rested. 
Then  he  .sat  in  the  place  where  the  chief  woman  used  to  sit.  Shore- 
ward the  servants  were  also  singing.  By  and  by  the  person  came  tl}'- 
ing  down  from  above,  .sat  near  him,  and  lay  down.  And  he  cut  off 
his  penis.  He  put  the  sea-cucumber  in  its  place.  He  went  up  from 
him  making  a noise. 

Then  he  was  happv,  and  he  came  home.  He  gave  back  the  chief 
woman’s  labret  to  her.  Next  dav  very  earl}"  the  .ser\"ants  rose,  and, 
after  they  had  eaten,  they  went  outside.  Just  outside  they  sang  the 
.song.  Again  they  went  off'  in  a crow’d  singing. 

Now  he  again  went  along  behind  them.  After  the  chief  woman 
had  seated  her.self,  he  came  ffying  down  again.  They  lay  down. 
When  the  chief  woman  turned  toward  him,  lo!  a sea  cucumber  had 
been  put  into  him.  Then  she  wept.  The  .servants  also  w"ept. 

Then  he  went  home  and  cut  up  firewood.  And  in  the  e\"ening, 
when  they  came  home,  instead  of  being  happy,  the  servants  had  tear 
marks  on  their  faces.  .Then  he  asked  them,  “ Why  are  you  all  .sad? 
I guess  you  have  become  witches.”  That  was  Snowy-owl  with  which 
the  chief  w'oman  lay.  For  that  reason  he  used  these  W’ords. 

After  he  had  lived  with  his  wife  a w"hile  longer,  some  one  said 
“The  chief  is  coming.”  Immediately  they  sent  Marten  into  the 
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woods,  'riion  ho  ])ullod  up  :i  himcli  of  fern  by  the  roots.  lie  tied 
the  stalks  too'ether  and  sat  down  l)v  the  edye  of  the  tire  toward  the 
door.  P'ive  Land-otter-women  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  house  and  one 
of  them  had  Lpward  inside  of  her  blanket. 

Presently  [the  stranoersj  came  in  and  sat  in  a circle.  Then  Kaven^’ 
called  for  one  of  the  _voun«‘  boys  who  moved  in  a crowd  on  the  side  of 
the  house  toward  the  door.  And,  after  he  had  whispered  into  his  ear, 
[the  boy]  went  out.*'"’  And,  after  he  had  been  away  for  a while,  they 
spread  out  a mat  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  house,  and  tive  pei'sons 
with  matted  hair  sat  upon  it.  After  they  had  sat  there  for  a while,  one 
of  them  beji'an  acting  as  a shaman,  and  they  sang  a song  for  him  as  he 
acted.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  he  pointed  at  the  one  who 
held  Lpward  hidden.  When  tlu'v  all  went  to  her,  he  (Marten)  ])ushed 
the  ferns  on  the  tire.  Immediately  it  became  dark,  and  he  was  handed 
to  another.  After  they  had  pulled  her  up  straight,  they  found  noth- 
ing at  all  upon  her. 

Then  another  acted  as  shaman  and  pointed  at  the  one  who  was  hiding 
him.  Then  they  started  for  her.  Again  Marten  shoved  the  ferns  into 
the  tii-e.  While  it  was  dark  they  passed  him  to  another  one.  She, 
too,  they  had  stand  up.  There  was  nothing  whatever  upon  her. 

Again  one  acted  as  shaman.  Again  he  pointed  at  one  of  them. 
There  was  not  a sign  of  a thing  upon  her.  Still  another  acted  as 
shaman.  M'hen  he  pointed  at  the  one  who  held  him,  they  went  for 
her.  Then  Lpward  changed  himself  into  a cinder  and' hid  himself  at 
the  edge  of  the  smoke-hole. 

'I'hen  the  one  who  sat  at  the  end  of  those  who  came  bv  canoe  with 
Raven  acted  as  shaman.  And,  after  they  had  sung  a song  for  him  for 
a while,  he  pointed  up  at  him.  and  they  went  to  get  him.  |IIe  floated 
up]  and  after  he  had  kept  coming  down  for  a while,  lo!  they  l)T'ought 
Lpward  in. 

Then  they  l)i'ought  him  before  Wl'git,  and  he  pulled  his  arm  oil'. 
.Vnd,  after  he  had  pulled  his  otlun-  arm  off,  he  gave  them  to  the  one 
(shaman)  who  sat  lu'xt  to  him.  Now  he  pulled  out  l)oth  of  his  legs 
and  gave  tlnmi  to  the  shamans.  And  his  bod}’,  too,  he  cut  in  pieces 
and  gave  to  them.  Then  they  ate  it.  'Fhey  consumed  it  all.  And, 
after  they  had  sat  th(*re  for  a whih*.  tliey  becanu'  sick  in  the  stomach. 
They  died.  Their  bodies  w('re  pulled  away  and  thi'own  oulsid('. 

[Tlie  Slory  of  Sloiic-ritis  as  toM  Tmii  I’ricc  of  'I'liosc-lioni-iii-Uic-Niiistiiils-coniitry] 

From  the  town  of  Lg.adA'n  th(‘V  began  to  go  out  lishing  for  black 
cod.  Then  a creature  having  tiv(*  tins  at  an  island  lying  seaward 
calh'd  (^la'g.awa  i pursued  them.  .\n(l  canoes  w(“re  rapidly  carried 
into  his  mouth  l)y  a current  of  water.  Rut  still  they  feanal  that  they 
were  going  to  starve  to  death  and  went  out  fishing.  .Many  esciip(>d. 
Muss(‘ls  grew  u])on  that  ishind  oidy.  That  is  why  tlu'v  went  to  it. 
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And  tliev  would  not  touch  their  paddles  to  the  edo-e.s  of  their  canoes 
[for  tear  of  luakino-  a noisej. 

When  he  had  nearl}"  destroyed  theni  all,  Djilahion.s’ sou  said:  “I 
will  ji’o  to  the  south  country.  I will  kill  Q!a'g.awa-i.”  Then  his 
mother  said  to  him:  ‘‘  Do  not  do  it,  chief;  thei"  will  say  IjA'ndal  to 
you."  After  she  had  said  so  for  some  time,  she  told  him  he  might  go. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  along  for  a ivhile,  [when  he  reached]  point 
Skwai  he  became  tired  of  walking  and  lay  with  his  liack  against  a 
rock.  Then  a sound  like  the  rushing  of  wind  came  to  his  ears,  and  he 
looked  in  the  direction  of  it.  [An  eagle]  was  almost  touching  a salt 
water  pool  in  front  of  him  in  its  flight. 

Then  he  went  thither,  and,  Avhen  he  looked  into  the  pool,  [he  saw] 
a small  halilmt  tloating  there.  Now  he  took  it  out.  And,  when  he 
tried  to  cut  it  open  along  the  side,  all  the  supernatural  beings  pro- 
tested. It  also  thundered.  In  whatever  way  he  tried  it,  he  was 
uns'uccessful  until  he  cut  it  open  from  its  tail  when  nothing  happened. 
Now  he  skinned  it  and  dried  the  skin  in  the  sunshine.  He  was  glad 
to  have  it.  And  he  went  away  with  it. 

By  and  by  he  came  to  the  town  of  Lg.adA'n.  It  was  evening  and 
he  looked  about  among  the  houses.  He  looked  for  a place  whei’e  a 
child  had  just  been  born.  By  and  l)_v  he  saw  a child  l3dng  in  the  cra- 
dle. When  thev  were  asleep,  lie  destroyed  it.  But  he  became  born 
in  its  place.  His  [neAv]  mother  was  named  Gwa'g.anat. 

And,  after  he  had  grown  somewhat,  he  asked  to  have  a copper  bow 
and  copper  arrows  made  for  him.  All  the  time  he  was  growing  up 
thev  went  out  fishing  and  he  (Q!a'g.awa-i)  swallowed  them.  And, 
when  thev  came  in  from  fishing.  Supernatural-sparrow living  iri 
front  of  the  town  ate  all  of  their  uncut  halibut. 

'riien  he  began  to  shoot  birds.  He  shot  lubins,  the  feathers  of 
Avhich  along  with  those  of  the  flicker  were  on  his  cradle.  After  he 
had  become  quite  strong  he  killed  gee.se  and  wild  sAvans.  His  mother 
asked  him  Avhence  he  got  them,  and  he  said:  “ I am  [getting  them] 
from  Ldas.**''  After  that  he  also  killed  the  big  .sparrow  that  lii'ed 
there. 

After  he  had  shot  birds  for  some  time  longer  he  said  he  had  lost  a 
black  bird  Avhich  he  attempted  to  kill.  He  Avas  sad  about  it.  The 
next  time  he  Avent  out  he  lirought  it  in  skinned.  That  AV'as  the  rai'en. 
Again  he  Avent  out  and  tlcAV  around  the  island  Avith  its  skin  on.  He 
dew  doAAm  from  above.  He  shot  it  in  the  countiw  he  called  udas. 

After  he  Avas  aide  to  d}"  to  some  height  he  said:  “lam  going  to 
kill  Q!a'g.awa-i.”  Then  his  uncle  said  to  his  mother:  “ Put  charcoal 
on  the  lips  of  that  boy  Avho  is  talking.’’  At  once  his  mother  did  ,so  to 
him.  The}^  Avere  afraid  to  mention  the  name  of  Q!a'g.awa-i  near  the 
dre.  They  Avere  afraid  that  “ Woman-under-the-dre  ” would  take 
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over  to  him  the  ])oy's  words,  lie  sut  around  with  chai'eoal  upon  his 
lips.“* 

After  that  the  town  people  went  to  Q!a'g.awa-i  to  g’et  shell-tish,  and 
his  mother  was  with  them.  Then  he  ci'ied  after  them.  He  was  faint 
from  crvino-.  Now  he  told  them  plainly  that  he  was  going-  to  kill 
Qlii'g.awa-i.  Then  they  took  him  with  them.  They  fastened  a weasel 
skin  in  his  haii',  and  he  took  his  copper  bow  and  arrows. 

.\fter  the}’  had  gathered  mussels  at  the  island  for  a while,  they  went 
otf  home  from  him.  In  that  place  he  sang  songs,  and  he  beat  upon 
the  edges  of  his  canoe  with  his  bow,  in  lieu  of  a drum.  They  were 
unable  to  stop  him.  And  wheii  they  went  off  from  him  he  again  sang 
the  song. 

At  that  time  QIa'g.awa-i  came  after  them.  Then  the  canoe  went 
into  its  mouth.  And  he  came  to  himself  in  its  belly,  put  on  his  hali- 
but skin,  and  .swelled  up  in  its  stomach.  He  killed  it. 

All  of  its  live  tins  had  the  figures  of  human  beings  at  the  base.  At 
that  time  he  showed  himself  to  be  8tone-ri])s.  He  told  them  that  he 
Avas  the  son  of  Djilakjons.  At  that  time  he  told  them  the  crests  they 
Avoidd  use. 

Then  he  traveled  around  the  west  coast,  wearing  the  halibut  skin. 
Now  a big  mountain  called  Looking-at-his-own-shadow  ” called  him 
in.  He  entered  his  house,  and  he  was  glad  to  meet  him.  After  he 
had  given  him  some  dried  food  he  gave  him  half  of  a Avhale  to  eat. 
When  he  had  finished  eating  and  was  about  to  go  out  LookiTig-at-his- 
own-shadow  laughed  at  him.  Then  he  said:  ‘‘Door,  shut  yourself.” 
And  the  stone  hanging  door  fell.  Now  there  was  no  Avay  for  him  to 
go  out. 

Then,  right  in  the  house,  he  put  on  his  halibut  skin.  And,  after  he 
had  Hopped  around  for  a while,  he  got  his  tins  under  the  edges  of  the 
hanging  door  and  threw  it  up  with  his  tail.  When  it  fell  back  it  broke. 
He  shut  all  sorts  of  supernatural  beings  in,  and  they  were  entirely 
unable  to  get  out.  Only  he  (Stone-i'ibs)  did  it. 

After  that  he  entered  the  house  of  Sunshine-on-his-breast.”  He, 
however,  treated  him  well.  After  he  had  been  given  something  to 
eat,  he  went  out  of  his  house. 

After  that  he  entered  d'clT'da's  house.'’’  He,  too,  was  good  to  him. 
Then  he  had  on  the  t^Ia'g.awa-i  skin  and  let  himself  be  seen  by  the 
town  people.  'I'hat  is  why  those*  l)orn  at  Kaisun  wear  the  (QIa'g.awa-i 
as  a ci-est. 

When  he  staiTed  to  leave  that  place,  tlnyv  told  him  that  (ireatest- 
erab  lived  in  the  channel  betwee'ii  the  two  islands.  Still  he  we'tit 
thither.  .Inst  as  he  had  heard,  it  ope'iied  its  claws  for  him.  And,  when 
he*  j)asseel  e>ve'r  it.  it  e-ut  through  the  fins  ale)ng  the  eelges  e)f  his  hali- 
but skin  with  its  tee'th.  'I'he'ti  Stone-ribs  was  seei-i-y  for  this  anel  went 
bae-k  tei  it.  He  swallowed  the  e-rab. 
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After  that  he  let  himself  he  seen  upon  this  island.  The  supernatural 
beings  were  gdad  to  see  him  because  he  saved  the  people  from  the 
thing  that  made  the  south  end  of  the  island  empty.  Oidy  two  treated 
him  differently. 

He  went  into  Nasto'’s  house, “ also.  After  the  latter  had  given  him 
food,  he  let  him  go  feeling  happv.  After  that  he  let  out  the  crab  in 
Naden  harbor.  That  is  Avhy  there  are  so  many  crabs  there. 

After  that  Na-iku'n  let  himself  dry  up  before  him.'^^  Then  he 
entered  his  halibut  skin  and  Hopped  his  way  across  overland.  That  is 
the  inside  passage  used  In"  canoes.  And,  after  he  had  gone  on  far- 
ther, Spit-point  also  dried  itself  up  in  front  of  him.  Then  he  entered 
his  halibut  skin  and  passed  it  in  the  same  way.  That  is  the  place 
through  which  they  pass  by  canoe. 

Then  he  entered  the  house  of  Main'-ledges.  After  he,  too,  had 
given  him  something  to  eat,  he  went  on.  [Hany -ledges]  was  plea.sed  to 
see  him.  Afterw'ard  Qi'ngi  asked  him  to  come  in.  The  supernat- 
ural beings  invited  him  in  because  thev  w^anted  to  see  Qla'g.awa-i’s 
skin.  All  that  time  he  let  them  see  his  skin. 

After  that  he  went  inland  and  sat  down  at  point  Skwai.  After  he 
had  sat  there  for  some  time  something  occuri'ed  like  the  quick  passage 
of  a strong  wind.  When  he  looked  toward  it  an  eagle  had  his  halibut 
skin.  But  when  he  said  “Alas!”  all  the  forest  beings  told  him  not  to 
go  after  it.  “It  was  not  yours.  Your  nug'hty  grandfather,  ‘Chief,’’'"’ 
let  you  have  his  skin.  It  w'as  he  who  took  his  own  l)ack.”  It  w"as  an 
islet  lying  in  front  of  point  Skwai  that  lent  him  his  clothing  so  that 
he  might  use  it  to  kill  Q!a'g.awa-i. 

And  after  that  he  again  arrived  at  the  town  of  Lg.adA'n.  Now  he 
left  his  Q!a'g.awa-i  skin  there.  He  took  his  copper  bow  and  four 
arrow"s,  but  the  w^easel  skin  he  tied  in  his  hair.  He  wanted  to  show" 
them  to  his  mother  so  that  she  would  be  pleased.  [Because  he  wore 
them]  Those-boru-at-Skedans  have  them  as  crests. 

Then  he  went  to  his  mother.  And  his  mother  was  pleased  with 
him.  Now"  he  showed  the  copper  arrows  and  the  [skin  of]  Q!a'g.awa-i 
he  had  killed  to  his  mother  and  .said  that  future  generations  coming 
out  from  her  should  w"ear  them  as  crests,  besides  possessing  the  songs. 

And  his  mother  asked  him:  “Did  they  call  you  lakh'll  ””  And  he 
said  they  did.  Then  he  explained  to  her.  “When  I Avas  of  some 
height,  and  had  been  killing  all  sorts  of  birds,  I said  I would  kill 
Qla'g.awa-i,’'  whereupon  they  used  to  say  of  me:  Put  coals  on  the  lips 
of  that  common  person.”  Imstead  [of  being  angry]  his  mother  laughed 
at  him.  His  mother  foi'ctold  what  they  would  say  to  him  when  he 
set  out  to  help  them. 

This  story,  which  practically  includes  three,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  of  all  Ilaida  stories,  for,  while  two  of  the  ])receding  are  largely  Tsimshian 
and  the  Raven  story  is  by  no  means  conlined  to  tlie  <iueen  Charlotte  islands,  here  we 
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have  heroes  and  places  dealt  with  which  are  strictly  insular,  forming  true  llaida 
“hero  tales.”  The  first  two  sections  are  of  particular  importance  and  were  espe- 
cially well  known.  The  second  version  of  the  story  of  Stone-ribs  is  of  peculiar 
interest  as  coming  from  a man  of  the  town  of  Xinstints,  where  the  descendants  of  the 
people  of  tg.adA'n  afterward  lived,  and  where  this  particular  myth  appears  to  have 
heen  especially  treasured.  Si'xa,  the  word  which  I have  translated  “ Upward,” 
means  more  strictly  “About-in-the-air,”  referring  perhaps  to  the  escape  of  this  hero 
from  his  house  in  the  form  of  a cinder.  “ Stone-ribs”  was  the  translation  given  me 
for  tJ.odAnxe''wat  by  my  interpreter,  but  g.b'dAh  is  also  applied  to  one  who  discovers 
hidden  things.  The  word  for  rib  is  xe'wi. 

' Sealion-town  ( (2a-i-lnaga'-i)  was  an  old  town  a short  distance  above  Skidegate, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  inlet.  It  was  occupied  by  the  people  of  Kaisun  before  they 
moved  to  the  latter  town. 

- 1 do  not  know  the  true  name  of  this  cetacean.  It  was  described  as  “ like  a jtor- 
poise,  only  lighter  in  color.”  The  Haida  word  is  (j!an. 

* An  old  story  town  near  Dead  Tree  point,  on  the  northern  side  of  Skidegate  inlet, 
near  its  entrance. 

* Lg.o'tg.o  is  perhaps  a synonym  for  Da'gu  sg.a'na,  the  usual  name  for  the  super- 
natural being  who  tries  the  strength  of  heroes. 

“(iu'Iga  is  the  Haida  name  for  the  small  iidet  above  Skidegate,  where  the  dogfish 
oil  works  now  stand  which  until  recently  were  owned  and  operated  by  iMr.  Robert 
Tennant  of  Victoria.  It  figures  largely  in  the  myths,  and  many  human  bones  have 
l}een  turned  up  there. 

® Xa'na  is  the  name  given  to  a small  .stream  which  falls  into  Skidegate  inlet  above 
Lina  island.  It  was  probably  from  this  that  Skidegate  inlet  was  called  Xa'na  qii'li. 

’ (i.bdanx(ysgi  is  said  to  be  a tree  like  a wild  crab  apple. 

* Described  as  “a  short,  tough  bush  found  in  open  f32)aces.” 

® Haida,  Djigula'og.a.  Usually  it  is  iMouse-woman  (K!a^gAn-djat)  who  is  met  in 
this  way,  and  farther  on  in  this  same  story  the  old  man  inconsistently  relapses  into 
the  customary  name. 

A small  pond  lying  buried  in  the  woods  back  of  GiUIga. 

" Such  seems  to  I)e  the  proper  translation  of  xa'xa  wai'gi  djigina'g.e. 

"^The  two  trunks  of  the  tree  were  sprung  apart  at  the  middle  and  held  there  by  a 
cross-piece  as  follows: 


'■’This  favorite  Haida  lake  monster  is  rej^resented  with  the  body  and  head  of  a 
wolf  and  the  tins  f(f  a killer  whale.  It  went  after  whales  at  night  and  coidd  bring 
back  as  many  as  ten  at  once  upon  its  back,  behind  its  ears,  and  in  the  curl  of  its  tail. 

'•  See  note  9. 

Referring  to  a scandal  involving  Djila'(jons  and  aiu)ther  sui)ernatural  being  called 
Swiinming-rnsset-backed-t  brush. 

'''This  {)aragraj)h  is  very  interesting,  since  it  appears  to  imply  that  most  of  the 
sujH-rnatnral  Ireings  lielongeil  to  the  Haven  clan.  Stone-ribs  and  his  mother  were 
Kiigles. 

" The  Haida  here  is  .somewhat  obscure.  Hy  thrusting  himself  un<ler  her  blanket 
Swimming-rus.«et-backed-thrush  confirms  the  susj)icions  regarding  his  relations  with 
Djila'(ions. 
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’"She  is  the  edible  butt  of  a eertain  fern. 

’"Tliat  is,  he  had  come  out  from  his  wiVsg.o  skin  during  the  night,  thus  winning 
by  trickery. 

“See  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  21. 

’’’This  is  how  String-of-the-days  or  String-of-heaven  (Sins  da'gil ) was  put  in  place 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  pole  which  extends  from  the  breast  of  Sacred-one-standing- 
and-moving  ti.>  the  firmament  above. 

“ This  is  on  the  eastern  end  of  Maude  island,  in  Skidegate  inlet,  and  became  known 
to  the  whites  as  New  Gold  Harbor  because  the  Maida  from  the  neighborhood  of  Gold 
harbor,  on  the  west  coast  of  Moresby  island,  established  a town  here  before  moving 
into  Skidegate. 

“At  or  near  Cape  St.  James,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  Isles  Kerouart,  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

’’’Ninstints  people  of  the  best  classes,  used  in  addressing  one  another  expressions 
which  elsewhere  were  only  employed  Ity  or  to  the  lower  orders  of  people.  SkA^mdal 
was  one  of  these.  Others  are  given  in  note  47. 

“The  word  for  “ help,”  used  here  and  in  many  other  places,  means  help  given  in 
a way  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  helped.  It  is  usually  applied  to  the 
hel[)  given  h)^  supernatural  beings. 

“ A creek  on  Louise  island  flowing  into  Cumshewa  inlet  from  the  south.  Anciently 
a town  stood  there,  and  one  of  the  Haida  families  took  its  name  from  the  place. 

“This  stoo<I  on  the  shores  of  IMoresby  island,  opposite  the  later  town  of  Ninstints. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  owned  lyy  the  Ski(hC-i  la'nas,  a branch  of  the  G.A^nxet 
gitina^-i. 

“ !a'g.awa-i  was  the  name  of  an  islet  near  Ninstints  and  of  the  supernatural  being 
who  lived  under  it.  He  went  about  in  the  form  of  a killer  whale  with  five  fins. 

“Though  not  sjiecifically  stated,  there  are  probably  a number  of  stones  here  into 
which  these  peoi)le  were  su[)po.sed  to  be  turned. 

™ Intended  as  a pi.ilite  request  for  hel[). 

"’TcirCal,  or  Old  Gold  Harbor,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  the  most  important 
t(.)wn  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  and  stood  on  the  northern 
side  of  a southern  entrance  to  Skidegate  channel.  This  southern  entrance  is  the 
TclfCal  inlet  referred  to. 

"-The  canoe  passage  through  Spit  point. 

“A  name  given  to  the  sculpin  (qlld)  on  account  of  its  spines.  This  episode 
accounts  for  tlie  shallows  on  the  north  side  of  Cumshewa  inlet. 

"■‘jMy  interpreter  said  he  had  always  heard  this  episode  treated  differently — in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  told  in  the  second  version  of  the  story. 

“Skedans  is  one  of  the  few  towns  prominent  in  Haida  story  that  have  been  occu- 
pied in  recent  times.  It  stood  on  a tongue  of  land  at  the  northeastern  end  of  Louise 
island.  The  name  is  a white  corrujjtion  of  the  chief’s  name.  By  the  people  them- 
selves it  was  called  Q!('/na,  or  Grizzly-Itear  town.  Seaward  from  the  site  are  several 
islands  and  reefs,  of  which  Island-that-wheels-around-with-the-current  (Dalgii^-il- 
galgin)  is  the  closest  in  and  Fai-thest-one-out  (Ga-ig.oqirC-idjiisg.as)  the  outermost. 

""See  introduction  to  notes. 

"’The  exact  meaning  of  the  archaic,  words  used  here  (xa'u-ii  li'iigingwan)  has  been 
forgotten,  but  this  is  the  idea  involved. 

""See  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away,  note  12. 

""Sy)oken  sarcastically.  See  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away,  note  19. 

■"’Canes  half  blue  and  half  red  were  often  carried  by  the  supernatural  beings. 
Compare  story  of  The  one  aljandoned  for  eating  the  tiipper  of  a hair  seal,  page  181. 

■”  See  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  40. 

Haida  K!iGvatc!as,  a trail  which  runs  up  the  inlet  from  Skedans. 

Half  a mile  from  the  town. 
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" Breaking  the  exogamic  law,  for  they,  were  both  Eagles. 

The  word  used  here  for  Raven  is  Wi'git.  Every  fall  Wi'git  was  said  to  come  over 
•to  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  from  his  home  in  tlie  Tsimshian  country. 

^“This  youth  was  apparently  appointed  to  apprehend  Upward  after  he  sliould 
escape  in  the  form  of  a cinder. 

L.v'ndal  and  lakli'l  were  “common  words”  not  employed  by  the  uiiper  classes 
unless  in  addressing  those  beneath  them.  Compare  note  24. 

KId'djix.u,  the  word  used  here,  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  tcla'tcla,  identified  by 
one  of  my  informants  with  the  Rusty  Song  Sjiarrow,  though  this  identification  is 
somewhat  doubtful. 

^“ulas  is  the  east  coast  of  Graham  island. 

50  oman-under-the-fire  repeated  to  the  suj)ernatural  beings  everything  that  was 
saiil  near  it.  Rut,  if  charcoal  were  instantly  rubbed  upon  the  lips  of  a person  who 
had  said  anything  they  did  not  want  the  supernatural  beings  to  hear,  Woman-under- 
the-tire  knew  that  it  was  not  intended. 

TcIUda  is  an  islan’d  on  the  west  coast  in  front  of  Kaisun. 

“Nastd'  is  the  Haida  name  for  Ilippa  island. 

^That  is  the  personal  form  of  the  spit  diil  so. 

^The  same  who  appears  in  the  Raven  story. 

“I'l.Igas,  the  word  used  here  for  “chief,”  is  a common  name  for  supernatural 
beings.  It  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Cape  Ball. 
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SUPERNATURAL-BEING-WHO-WENT-NAKED 
[Told  by  Jolin  Sky  of  Those-born-at-Skedans] 

Including'  their  mother  and  their  sister  there  were  ten  of  them. 
Bad  thing.s  came  through  the  eldest.'  His  younger  brothers  were 
like  the  supernatural  beings.  One  day  one  of  his  younger  brothers 
went  out  and  shouted  “ Hu-u-u-u-I.”^  Then  a cloud  came  out  of  the 
ocean.  It  came  down  in  front  of  Gu'lg.a.^  One  stood  in  the  place 
[which  it  touched]  and  they  wrestled  with  each  other.  After  they  had 
wrestled  for  a while  the  younger  brother  of  Supernatural-being-who- 
went-naked  was  pushed  down,  and  he  bewitched  him.  “Go  to  the 
Hint  point  which  sticks  out  in  the  rear  of  my  father’s  house,”  [he  said], 
and  he  went  thither  with  noise  (i.  e.,  quickly). 

By  and  b}"  the  one  who  was  born  next  to  him  also  went  out  and 
shouted.  He  called  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  had  done,  and  again 
the  cloud  came  into  the  inlet.  Again  a person  stood  in  the  place 
[which  it  touched]  and  wrestled  with  him.  After  they  had  wrestled 
together  for  a while,  he  again  knocked  him  down  and  said  as  before: 
“Go  to  the  Hint  point  which  sticks  out  in  the  rear  of  lu}'  father’s 
house.”  Then  he  went  up  into  the  air  with  noise. 

Now  he  treated  all  seven  in  the  .same  wa}’.  Afterward  their  mother 
wept.  When  she  was  through  weeping,  she  blew  her  nose  out  (i.  e., 
cleared  her  throat)  and  said:  “ My  eldest  son  is  nothing.  M}' mind 
is  so  (i.  e.,  sad)  all  of  the  time.” 

Her  daughter  always  took  care  of  the  tire.  Every  time  they  went 
to  bed  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked  slept  in  the  place  where 
the  tire  had  been.  He  was  weak.  He  was  unable  to  sit  up. 

Now  he  heard  what  his  mother  kept  saying  about  him.  Then  he 
called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  come  and  bring  out  one  of  your  mother’s 
stone  boxes.”  His  sister  poured  some  [water]  into  one,  and,  as  he  crept 
thither,  he  fell  on  his  side  and  almost  fainted.  After  he  had  lain  there 
for  a while  he  started  to  creep  to  it  again,  and  he  crept  into  it. 

Then  his  buttocks  were  floating,  and  his  sister  picked  up  a poker  and 
pressed  on  his  buttocks.  After  his  sister  had  pre.s.sed  upon  him  for  a 
while,  she  took  away  the  stick  from  him.  Lo,  his  buttocks  were 
covered  with  water.  And,  after  he  had  been  in  the  water  for  a while, 
he  stretched  him.self  in  it.  He  burst  it. 

fl’hen  his  sister  poured  some  water  into  another  one,  and  he  got  into 
it.  After  he  had  been  in  it  a short  time  (lit.,  the  length  of  a hand),  he 
burst  it  by  stretching,  fl'hen  he  got  into  another.  That,  too,  he 
burst  with  his  knees. 
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Now  hi.s  si-ster  poured  some  water  into  the  remaining- one.  As  soon 
as  he  had  got  into  it  he  stretehed  himself.  He  burst  that  also. 

Then  he  went  into  the  sea  in  front  of  (ni'lg.a.  And  after  he  had 
been  in  the  water  for  a wliile  something  touched  him  lightly.  When 
he  grasped  for  it  he  pulled  off  the  tail  of  a ffounder  and  thi-ew  it  ashore. 
After  he  had  been  in  the  sea  a while  longer  he  seized  the  tail  of  a hali- 
but.  He  also  seized  the  tail  of  a porpoise  and  the  tail  of  a white  por- 
poise.* And  after  he  had  been  in  the  sea  a while  longer  he  seized  a 
whale's  tail.  ‘‘  But  steam  those."  said  he  to  his  sister. 

After  he  had  been  in  the  sea  a verv  much  longer  time  somethino- 
touched  him.  He  grasped  for  it.  He  felt  nothing.  .-Vfter  he  had 
been  in  the  sea  for  another  space  of  time  something  again  touclied 
him.  and  he  reached  (piickly  ahead  of  it.  Something  slender  was  in 
his  hand.  Then  his  hand  began  to  slip  off',  and  he  seized  it  with  both 
hands.  Now  something  pulled  him  away.  At  Ijg.a'-ixa"’  he  got  a new 
foothold.  After  some  time  the  bottom  of  the  island  cracked.  Then  he 
fastened  it  around  his  head  and  came  back  up  the  inlet.  He  passed 
close  in  front  of  (lu'lg.a  and  lay  still  at  the  mouth  of  Xa'uA.® 

-Vfter  he  had  been  in  the  water  there  for  a while  something  came 
down  from  the  head  of  the  creek,  making  a noise  as  it  descended,  and 
he  listened  as  he  stood  there.  Then  the  sound  came  near  to  him. 
Now  he  looked  in  that  direction.  Fallen  trees  came  down  toward 
him.  striking  against  each  other  as  th(‘\’  came.  The}'  came  near  him. 
They  came  straight  toward  him.  Then  he  ran  ashore  from  them. 

I'pon  this  all  the  vegetation  in  the  forest  and  all  kinds  of  birds  in 
the  woods  called  him  a coward.  ‘‘Is  this  the  one  who  is  ti-ying  to 
obtain  power  for  him.self?  His  pow<M-  is  weak."  Then  he  jum])ed 
into  the  water  again,  and  they  came  upon  him,  striking  together. 
When  they  struck  him  lu*  felt  nothing.  What  had  become  old  rotten 
tr(‘es  ffoat(‘d  away  from  him. 

.Vnd  after  he  had  been  in  the  .sea  a while  longer  ice  came  down, 
stiiking  togetluM-  on  the  way.  And  again  In;  ran  away  from  it,  and 
they  .said  he  was  a coward.  Then  In*  again  jumpc'd  into  the  watei-  to 
meet  them.  After  tln'v  had  struck  on  ('ach  side  of  him  they  floated 
away,  transformt'd  into  some  soft  substance. 

.\ft<*r  he  had  becm  in  the  water  for  another  space  of  time  rocks  came 
floating  down,  striking  tog(*ther,  and  he  lan  away  from  tln'in.  Tlnw 
again  told  him  he  was  a cowai'd.  and  he  again  w(Mit  into  tin'  water. 
.Vnd  they  struck  upon  him.  'riiev  became  britth'  rock  and  floated 
away  from  him. 

■Vfter  he  had  been  in  the  sea  still  long(‘r  he  lu'ard  some  oik'  walking 
towarfl  him.  lie  lookecl  in  that  direction.  Someom'  shoit  and  l)road 
with  red  skin  was  coming  toward  him.  lb*  held  a knot  in  one  hand 
and  some  g.bdafixb'sgT  laaighs.'  On  fh(‘  oflnu-  side  lit'  Indd  some 
kwc’aogia'gadafi  twigs"  and  some  seaweed. 
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And  he  said  to  him:  “Come,  let  me  whip  yon,  gTandson."  He 
went  to  him  and  faced  him.  Then  he  struck  him  with  the  knot.  He 
did  not  feel  it.  Instead,  it  broke  in  pieces.  And  he  struck  him  also 
with  the  g.odahxo'sgi.  He  did  not  feel  it.  And  he  also  struck  him 
on  his  back  with  the  kwe'aogia'gadan.  He  did  not  feel  it.  Then  he 
struck  him  with  the  seaweed.  He  almost  touched  the  earth  with  his 
head. 

d'hen  they  seized  each  other.  He  pushed  Greatest-strong-man 
down.  Then  he  smiled  at  him,  and  went  toward  the  woods  upon  the 
ice.  Landward  stood  a dead  tree  on  the  sea  side  of  which  a dead 
limb  stood  out  which  he  tried  to  pull  oft'.  He  could  not  do  it.  But 
he  (the  human  being)  went  over  to  it  and  pulled  it  out.  And  he  said 
to  him:  “Now,  grandson,  go  home,  for  your  things  are  there.”  And 
he  went  down  the  inlet. 

After  he  had  swum  along  for  a while,  he  stot)d  up  at  Gu'lg.a.  And, 
after  he  had  stood  near  the  door  for  a while,  he  entered  and  dried 
himself  near  the  tire.  He  asked  of  his  mother,  who  was  weaving  near 
the  wall:  “Mother,  have  you  anyf’  “Yes,  chief,  my  son;  when 
something  made  you  and  shut  you  in  the  womb  I had  some  made  for 
you.  Thev  are  here.”  Then  his  mother  himted  in  a box,  brought 
out  two  skv  l)lankcts,’'  and  gave  them  to  him. 

Then  he  sat  down  on  one  of  the  bedsteads  belonging  to  his  younger 
brothers.  He  broke  it  b}"  sitting.  And  he  broke  another  by  sitting 
on  it.  After  he  had  broken  all  by  sitting  on  them  he  made  one 
for  himself.  And  he  also  ))roke  that  b}'’  sitting  on  it.  And,  after  a 
stronger  one  with  3’ellow  cedar  corner  posts  was  ftnished,  that,  too, 
broke  down.  xVnd  he  gave  it  up.  Then  he  fastened  the  pokers  hung 
near  the  tire  together  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  laid  dead  salmon-berry 
bushes  across  them,  laid  the  planks  on  top  of  these,  and  sat  down  upon 
them.  That,  however,  was  stiong.  Then  he  went  to  l)ed. 

Very  early  next  day  he  went  out  toward  the  woods.  After  he  had 
traveled  along  for  a while  upon  a faint  ti'ail,  [he  came  toj  a dead  fallen 
tree  h'ing  across  the  trait.  There  a shrew  with  cranberries  in  her 
mouth  was  vainl}"  endeavoring  to  climlt  over  it.  Then  he  put  her 
over  and  passed  lyv  her. 

He  came  to  a mountain  covered  with  devirs-club  and  began  eating 
it.  And  when  he  was  half  through  ev^ening  came  upon  him,  and  he 
stayed  there  over  night.  And  next  day  he  again  began  eating.  ATen 
evening  came  he  had  eaten  all. 

And  the  last  he  ate  he  spit  out  and  said:  “Perhaps  I shall  become  a 
wa'sg.o  if  I swim  about  so  much.”  Then  something  up  the  inlet  said 
to  him:  “Ah!  Bed-backed-grou.se “hears  3U)ur  voice.”  Prom  down 
the  inlet  something  else  said:  “Ah!  L!uqaA'ndas‘Miears  3mur  voice.” 
Then  he  went  home. 
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Next  da}’  he  aj>'aiii  went  toward  the  woods.  There  the  mouse'"  was 
trying  to  climb  over.  Ao-ain  he  put  her  across.  And,  after  he  had 
traveled  for  a wlule,  he  came  to  a mountain  covered  with  x.i'lo'.og’a.'® 
'I'lien  he  ate  it,  .staved  there  all  night,  and  continued  eating'  next  day. 
When  he  swallowed  tin*  last  of  it,  he  spit  out  part.  He  spoke  the 
same  words  as  lad’ore.  And  beings  spoke  to  him  as  the}’  had  done 
before.  Then  he  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 

Very  early  next  day  he  went  out  to  challenge  some  one  to  a wrest- 
ling match.  When  he  started  to  wrestle  with  the  thing  which  had 
destroyed  his  younger  brothers,  he  said:  “ Nom',  wlien  you  throw  me 
down,  stand  awaiting  me.”  Immediately  they  seized  each  other.  Then 
he  was  thrown  down.  As  soon  as  that  happened,  he  (the  opponent) 
pronounced  the  words. 

And  after  he  had  gone  through  the  air  for  a while,  he  came  to  the 
Hint.  At  once  he  rubbed  a medicine  Moirse-woman  had  given  him 
upon  himself.  Now.  when  he  struck  on  it.  he  pulled  it  down.  At 
that  time  his  younger  brothers’  bones  burst  out  of  it.  Then  he  spit 
medicine  upon  them.  And  as  soon  as  he  got  down  | he  found  | the  other 
still  .standing  there  waiting  for  him.  Then  he  threw  him  down. 
‘"Future  i)eople  will  see  you.”  lie  became  a kind  of  brittle  rock.“ 

After  that  his  younger  brothers  again  disappeared. 

After  he  had  lain  in  bed  a while  day  broke,  and  he  began  to  think  of 
the  animal  he  had  i)ut  over  [the  logj.  Then  he  went  thither.  Lo.  she 
was  again  trying  to  climb  ovei'.  He  put  her  acro.ss.  And  he  watched 
to  see  which  way  she  went.  Then  she  went  in  at  the  butt  end  of  a 
clump  of  ferns.  And  a hou.se  stood  there. 

'I'lien  sh('  said  to  him:  "‘Come  in.  my  son;  news  has  come  that  you 
are  going  to  borrow  .something  from  me.”  Then  he  entered  to  her, 
and  she  let  him  sit  down  next  t(j  her.  Then  she  turned  to  the  wall, 
."she  took  a tray  out  of  one  of  her  boxes.  On  both  sides  of  it  .sat  [cai'vedj 
mice.  She  placed  a ])ieee  of  dried  salmon  which  was  in  it  before 
him.  .\nd  he  thought:  "1  havt*  beim  fasting  a long  time.  What  a 
small  thing  I am  going  to  eat.”  'I'lien  sin*  .said  to  him:  ‘"Fat  it.  How- 
ever small  it  looks,  it  can  never  la*  consnmed.”  He  took  it.  While 
doing  so  he  lookial.  It  was  still  theie.  And  he  again  pickc'd  it  u]). 
He  was  unable  to  eonsnme  it.  and  she  ])ut  [the  tray]  back. 

'I'lien  she  again  turned  round  towai'd  the  wall.  .She  pnt  a single 
cranbi'rry  in  front  of  him.  'I  heii  he  ])ieked  it  u|)  with  a spoon.  'That, 
too,  h(‘  was  unable  to  consume. 

'I'hen  she  turned  round  again.  And  sIk*  tiaik  .something  blue  out 
of  the  box.’’  'I'hen  she  bit  oH'  part  for  him.  '"Hen'  is  .something  for 
you  when  you  think  of  eating  meflieine.  do  up  to  du'lg.a  lake. 
'I'here  lives  ,\mong-the-h(>mloek-bonghs,  who  desti'oyed  your  younger 
brothers.  When  you  come  to  the  shore  ojiposite  him  where  the  gi  ound 
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i.s  trodden  down  l)y  many  feet,  whistle  for  him,  and  when  he  comes  ont 
to  yon  and  has  nearly  reached  yon  drop  on  the  gTonnd  quickly.  Then 
3mn  will  come  to  yonrself  sitting  in  his  bell3y  Pnt  medicine  upon 
3murself.  Then  you  will  restore  3mur  younger  brothers.  And  when 
your  younger  brothers  are  gone  again  run  quickly  to  Sealion-town. 
Then  climb  into  the  tree  which  lies  seaward  at  the  end  of  the  trail  run- 
ning inland.  When  [a  creature]  comes  to  3^11  from  the  sea  push  the 
thing  you  are  going  to  make  into  his  ear,  and  when  he  staggers  about 
wounded  climb  into  the  tree  again.  At  that  place  3"ou  will  restore 
your  younger  brothers  again.  After  all  haye  disappeared  again  and 
3U)u  start  after  them  you  will  keep  on  going  foreyer  as  one  with 
supernatural  power.  ” 

Then  he  went  awa3y  After  he  had  been  in  bed  for  a while,  da3^ 
began  to  lireak,  and  he  went  up  to  the  woods  and  reached  his  destina- 
tion. There  was  a place  there  trodden  bare  b3"  many  feet.  The  foot- 
prints of  human  beings  wore  in  it. 

Then,  just  as  day  began  to  break,  he  whistled.  After  he  had  done 
this  for  a while  .something  like,  a person  with  his  hair  floating  upon 
the  water  came  along.  When  it  got  near  him,  he  dropped  flat,  and, 
after  some  space  of  time  had  elapsed,  lo,  he  came  to  himself  in  its 
bell3y  Then  he  put  the  medicine  upon  himself  and  stretched  himself 
in  its  bell3u  His  3U)unger  brothers’  bones  poured  out.  He,  too,  was 
tin-own  out  on  top  of  them. 

Then  the  hemlock  was  moying  there.  And  he  went  to  get  it.  He 
struck  it.  It  was  as  when  something  is  split  up  line.  Then  he  laid 
aside  two  branches  and  took  two  short  ones.  Then  he  threw  one  [of 
the  latter]  so  that  it  went  into  a tree.  And  he  threw  another  one.  It 
stuck  endwise  into  a hendock.  He  spit  after  it.  And  he  said:  “Future 
people  will  use  these  as  lishhooks  in  getting  food.”^* 

Then  he  spit  the  medicine  ujion  his  3"ounger  brothers.  They  arose. 
And  he  said:  “Go  together  to  the  place  where  3^11  used  to  sit.”  Then 
he,  too,  followed  them,  and,  after  they  had  enjoyed  seeing  each  other 
for  a while,  again  one  was  gone.  One  after  the  other  all  seyen 
disappeared. 

Then  he  whittled  the  hemlock  limbs.  He  sharpened  the  ends  and 
put  them  oyer  the  lire.  Then  he  took  these  at  midnight  and  went  to 
Sealion-town.  And  he  climbed  up  into  a tree  which  stood  at  the  end 
of  the  trail. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  two  pieces  of  pitchwood  came 
burning  out  of  the  ocean  like  lanterns.  The3^  came  below  him  like 
lanterns.  Wonderful  to  see,  a wa'sg.o^''  came  and  stood  there.  At 
the  tree  lying  seaward  it  sat.  It  was  coining  to  him.  It  had  a whale 
in  its  mouth.  It  had  another  one  in  the  curl  of  its  tail. 

And,  when  it  got  just  under  him,  he  sat  down  between  its  ears. 
And  he  pushed  the  hemlock  limbs  into  its  ears.  Then  he  again  pulled 
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himself  up  into  the  tree.  It  staggered  around  underneath.  At  da^"- 
break,  when  the  raven  called,  it  fell  as  if  thrown  down."^ 

Then  he  pushed  it  about  [preparing  to  skin  it]  and  was  going  to  cut 
it  open.  But  it  thundered  and  lightened.  Then  he  skinned  it  and 
cut  it  open.  He  caused  his  \"ounger  brothers’  bones  to  burst  out  and 
spit  medicine  upon  them.  They  rose,  and  he  said:  *Hfo  to  the  place 
where  you  used  to  sit."  The  next  day  one  was  again  missing  and  the 
da}’  after  another.  It  went  on  in  this  way  until  all  seven  were  again 
gone. 

And,  after  he  had  sat  around  for  a while,  he  started  olf  aimlessly. 
After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while  he  heard  something  in  the  middle 
of  the  island  which  .sounded  like  a drum.  Then  he  went  to  it.  Lo! 
he  came  to  a trail.  It  had  been  recently  trodden  upon.  After  he  had 
traveled  on  this  for  a while  he  came  to  a hou.se.  The  door  was  on 
one  side  of  the  front.  Inside  of  the  house  something  made  a noise  like 
a drum. 

Then  he  looked  in.  A woman,  wearing  a brownish  red  cedar-bark 
blanket,  twisted  threads.  The  doing  of  that  caused  the  noise  like  a 
drum.  He  sat  outside  of  the  door  which  w’as  much  trodden  about. 
Then  he  went  along  and  looked  down.  There  was  a .salmon-berrv  bush 
newly  broken  off.  And  he  took  it  up.  He  punched  her  buttocks 
with  it  as  she  .sat  working  turiu'd  toward  the  wall.  Then  she  turned 
round  and  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  talked  with  her  for  a while. 

Idle  he  was  still  talking  he  heard  a voice  [.saying]:  “Huk,  link, 
huk,  huk,  huk,  huk,  huk,  link.’’  Then  he  looked  toward  it.  Lo!  his 
younger  brothers  were  trying  to  run  apart  from  each  other.  Then  he 
went  to  them  and  spit  medicine  upon  them.  He  i)ut  some  on  himself 
as  well  and  tried  to  pull  them  away.  He  was  unable  to  do  it.  Then 
he  tried  it  again.  Again  he  was  unable  to  do  it.  That  was  (xfi'gix.it- 
woman,  they  say.‘“ 

Being  unsucce.ssful  he  went  home.  Then  he  came  to  Gu'lg.a.  He 
was  going  to  enter  his  mother’s  house,  yet  in  spite  of  him.self  he 
pas.sed  by  in  front.  Then  he  turned  toward  it  again  and,  when  he  was 
near  the  door,  he  seized  a pole  which  was  in  front  of  the  hou.se.  But 
it  came  away  in  his  hand. 

When  he  could  not  succeed  in  entering  he  wandered  otf  aimlessly. 
Soon  he  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  island.  After  he  had 
traveled  about  a while  he  came  to  an  open  space.  Then  he  sat  down 
there.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  he  looked  at  him.self.  Lo! 
he  .sat  there  naked,  deprived  of  both  his  blankets.  Some  thick  bushes 
were  there. 

Then  he  turned  his  back  to  the  sunshine.  He  held  his  head  down 
with  his  forehead  in  his  hands.  While  he  was  sitting  thus  something 
touched  him.  He  looked  foi-  it  but  saw  nothitig.  Then  he  got  ready 
for  it,  and,  when  this  haj)j)cned  again,  he  graspc'd  in  front  of  it. 
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It  was  in  his  hand.  It  was  soft.  It  felt  like  fur.  It  was  like  some- 
thing phosphorescent. 

Then  he  skinned  it  and  used  salnion-beriT  hushes  on  which  to 
stretch  it.  But  lo!  it  was  slack  in  the  middle.  Then  he  put  it  on  a 
larger  one.  And  he  laid  it  out  in  the  sunshine.  He  was  going  to 
make  hlankets  out  of  it.  It  became  nearl}'  driL  He  was  glad.  And, 
when  it  was  nearly"  dry,  things  from  the  north  end  of  the  island  and 
the  south  end  of  the  island  shouted  “ Wa-a-a-a-a,  Supernatural-being- 
who-went-naked  is  stretching  his  sky  blankets.”  They  laughed  at 
him.  Then  he  bent  down  his  head.  After  he  had  sat  there  ashamed 
for  a while  he  left  his  blankets. 

Now  he  started  on.  He  traveled  around  and  around  this  island. 
One  time,  after  he  had  traveled  for  a while,  he  heard  some  one  solibing 
bitterl}".  Ho  went  thither.  A house  stood  there.  He  ran  to  it  so 
fast  that  he  kept  falling.  Then  he  looked  in.  In  the  rear  of  the 
house  stood  one  with  tears  running  down  and  pitch  on  his  face. 
His  earrings  were  long.  From  the  ends  of  them  small  human  beings 
hung.  Their  throats  hung  downward.  Their  arms  were  moving  as 
they  hung. 

He  struck  the  ground  with  his  baton  and  cried  hard.  “ Thinking  to 
restore  his  younger  lirothers  again  as  he  had  twice  revived  them,  the 
supernatural  lieing  started  after  them.  While  he  was  going,  the 
supernatural  being  went  on  forever.”  So  he  heard  him  put  words 
into  the  song  about  himself  as  he  wept. 

Aud  his  l)oxes  all  had  their  ends  toward  the  tire.  Theic  were  four 
tiers  of  them.  Then  he  wanted  to  look  into  them.  And  he  ran  about. 
After  he  had  run  around  looking  for  something  for  a while  he  found 
a big  rock,  long  and  narrow,  and  he  put  it  on  his  shoulder.  Then  he 
threw  it  up  on  top  of  the  house.  He  pulled  himself  up  after  it.  Now 
he  made  a hole  above  him  and  let  the  stone  fall  in.  It  struck  his  head. 
He  dropped  dead  without  moving. 

Then  he  jumped  down.  He  entered  the  door.  He  opened  the  box, 
Iving  nearest  to  him.  It  was  all  full  of  moose  hides. Then  he  went- 
to  the  rear  of  the  house  also.  There,  too,  he  opened  some.  Then  he 
put  live  [hides]  upon  his  back  and  went  away.  After  he  had  run  along 
for  a while,  lo!  he  heard  his  baton  sound.  Then  he  came  near  him  and 
took  one  of  his  hides  back.  He  put  it  on  his  shoulder.  He  did  the 
same  to  all  live  and  went  awa,v  from  him.  And  he  looked  in  the  place 
where  he  had  been.  He  had  vanished. 

Then  he  went  after  him.  Lo!  he  was  crying  out  the  same  words  as 
before.  Then  he  turned  back  quickly  and  picked  up  a larger  stone 
than  the  one  he  had  before  taken  upon  his  shoulders.  Now  he  put  it 
on  top  of  the  house  aud  pulled  himself  up  after  it.  Then  he  made  a 
hole  right  above  him.  He  dropped  the  stone  in.  He  fell  down. 

At  once  he  jumped  in,  piled  live  blankets  one  over  the  other,  and 
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went  away  with  them.  Before  he  had  j>one  far.  however,  he  took 
these  also  from  him.  lie  remained  in  the  same  place  lookin»’  at  him. 
Now  he  was  unable  to  kill  him.  That  was  Master  Weeper. 

And,  after  he  had  traveled  about  for  a while,  he  came  to  a swampy 
place  where  skunk  cabbage  grew  and  jumped  across  it.'*  Then,  after 
he  had  gone  on  for  a while,  he  came  to  a deserted  town.  A little 
smoke  came  out  of  the  house  in  the  middle.  He  went  to  it  and 
entered.  And  an  old  man  lav  there,  back  to  the  tire."’  He  looked  at 
him.  Then  he  arose  and  gave  him  something  to  eat.  Hut  he  did  not 
give  him  anything  to  driidx. 

By  ail'd  liy  he  said:  ‘"Hu;  I am  thirsty.  I will  go  after  some  water 
for  myself.”  Don't  do  it,  chief;  those  that  desti’oyed  my  village  live 
there,  (xo  over  to  the  corner  and  drink  there  like  me,  your  mighty 
grandfather,  who  am  doing  without  anything  else.” 

Then  he  went  thither.  It  was  a swampy  place,  full  of  skunk  cab- 
bage. And  he  turned  around  and  defecated  into  it.  And.  after  he  had 
defecated  into  it,  he  said  to  him;  iManure  is  floating  about  here  in  it.'’ 
Then  he  said;  “AlasI  I wonder  what  1 shall  do.” 

Then  he  said  to  him:  •‘Hu;  I am  thii’sty.”  And  he  said  to  him: 
•’Don't  go,  chief;  the  things  that  destroyed  my  village  are  there.” 
But,  without  heeding  him,  he  took  the  liucket  and  went  for  some. 
And,  after  the  water  had  flowed  down  four  times,  he  took  some. 

He  did  not  know  what  happened  to  him.  To  his  astonishment  he 
came  to  himself  sitting  in  its  bell}'.  Then  he  stretched  himself  in  its 
belly.  He  burst  it.  and  bones  burst  out  of  its  belly.  He  put  the 
bones  together.  If  one  leg  was  lost  he  repaired  it  with  salmon-berry 
bushes.  He  spit  medicine  upon  them.  At  once  they  got  up.  He 
revived  the  right  side  of  the  town. 

Immediately  after  that  the  water  flowed  down  continuously.  Then 
he  got  some  in  the  bucket,  went  in,  and  said:  ••(Grandfather,  driidv.” 
Then  he  stretched  his  hand  toward  it.  After  he  had  looked  at  it  foi' 
a while,  he  turned  away  fi’om  it.  He  did  not  drink. 

After  [SupernatiU'al-b(>ing-who-went-nakedl  had  sat  then*  for  a 
while,  he  said:  •‘  Hu,  everywhere  ])eople  eat  things  found  at  low  tid(‘. 
I want  .some  devilfish.  I am  going  to  get  some  (h'viltish.”  “ Do  not 
do  it,  chief;  the  thing  that  destroyed  my  village  lives  there.”  But, 
without  lisDming  to  what  was  said,  he  startl'd  off. 

In  the  corner  of  the  house  on  the  side  toward  the  dooi'  were  two 
sticks  for  huntinix  devilfish.  Then  he  took  both.  .\nd  he  gave  him 
the  following  directions:  “After  he  has  shot  wati'r  From  his  mouth 
four  times,  j)unch  in  at  him.  That  is  thi*  way  to  endeavoi'  to  kill 
him.” 

T'hen  he  went.  Something  wonderful  livi'd  (here,  d'he  supernat- 
ural devilfish  shot  watei-  at  him,  anil  it  went  right  to  the  sky.  After 
it  had  shot  out  water  four  times,  he  punched  it  with  a stick.  But  he 
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found  himself  in  its  belly.  Then  he  spit  medicine  upon  himself  and 
stretched  out  in  its  belly.  He  burst  it.'  The  mother  of  outbursts  of 
human  bones  took  place.  Then  he  put  the  bones  together,  and  part 
were  missing.  And  he  repaired  them  with  any  common  material.  Then 
he  repaired  their  eyes  in  the  same  way  and  spit  medicine  upon  them. 
At  once  all  went  away.  And  he  said:  “ When  you  get  home,  walk 
about  there.'” 

Then  he  dragged  [the  deviltishj  along  with  the  devilfish  stick  and 
threw  it  itiside  the  door.  When  he  came  in  and  sat  down,  NAuki'lsuas 
looked  at  him.  As  he  was  looking  at  him.  Super  natural-being- who- 
went-naked  said:  ‘"Now,  grandfather,  look  about  upon  your  town.” 

Now  h'e  took  his  cane  and  'went  out  with  it.  He  looked  to  the  right. 
To  his  great  surprise  something  wonderful  had  happened.  People 
decorated  with  feathers  and  having  their  faces  painted  walked  about  in 
rows.  Then  he  also  looked  to  the  left.  There  things  were  in  the 
same  condition.  Then  he  entered. 

When  he  came  in  he  brought  out  a urinal.  And  he  threw  some 
white,  hard  rock  from  a box  on  which  his  head  rested  into  the  tire. 
After  he  had  looked  at  it  a while,  and  it  had  become  red-hot,  he  put 
it  into  the  urinal.  Then  he  put  the  end  of  a sharp-pointed  thing,  half 
blue,  half  red,*"’  into  this  and  held  part  of  the  clothing  he  wore  over 
his  nose. 

Then  he  called  for  him.  “This  way,  my  son;  come  and  sit  near 
me.”  Then  he  went  to  him,  and  he  ])ressed  on  his  nose  with  the  stick 
and  pressed  it  down.  Now  he  took  olf  the  sea-bass,  bullhead,  and 
tomcod  spines  from  him.  After  he  had  tinished  doing  it  he  fixed  him 
up.  Then  he  brought  out  a comb  and  combed  him  from  the  top  of 
his  head.  And  he  looked  down.  Lo!  land-otter  fur  was  piled  up 
below.  He  did  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side  of  him.  NAfiki'lsuas 
pressed  something  upon  his  nose  with  his  lingers  because  Supernatural- 
being-who-went-naked  had  the  ga'gix.It  smell. 

Then  he  corniced  his  hair.  .He  made  it  long,  and  he  made  two  knots 
of  hair  at  his  neck.  He  fastened  them  with  a ribbon.  He  fixed  him  up 
with  the  blue  part  [of  his  stick].  After  he  had  l)een  at  it  for  a while 
he  ]ioured  water  into  a wash  basin  he  owned  and  said  to  Supernatural- 
being-who-went-naked:  “Now,  grandson,  look  at  3’ourself.” 

Then  he  looked  at  himself.  He  had  put  on  [a  painting  of]  red  mot- 
tled [clouds]  spotted  with  black,  such  as  lie  out  on  the  sea.^*  He 
looked  at  it  and  said  “This  is  bad.”  Then  he  wiped  it  off  and  put  it 
into  his  armpit.  And,  after  he  had  put  paint  upon  him  for  a while, 
he  looked  at  himself  again.  He  had  put  on  his  face  a red,  striped 
[cloud],  such  as  lie  toward  the  north. And  he  did  not  like  that. 
Now  he  put  more  paint  on  him.  He  put  l)road  stripes  upon  his  face, 
like  those  on  the  breast  of  a mallard.  But  he  said  that  was  good.  He 
fixed  him  up,  because  he  had  restored  his  town  to  life.  And  he  gave 
him  two  sk\"  blankets. 
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Then  XAnki'lsLas  .said  to  Siipernatural-l)oing-wh()-went-naked:  “Now 
3'ou  hotter  go.  Tiie  one  your  mind  is  troubled  al)out  lives  near  by. 
When  the  servants  eome  for  water  throw  your.self  into  the  water  and 
make  yourself  appear  like  one  through  whom  worthless  things  eome. 
The  ones  coming  tirst  will  not  want  to  touch  you;  the  last  one  will 
take  good  care  of  you." 

Then  he  started  and  .sat  down  by  a water  hole  near  Kaisun,''’’  on 
the  west  coast.  After  he  had  sat  there  a while  they  came  after  water. 
Then  they  landed.  They  picked  up  the  bucket.  They  came  near 
him.  And,  when  they  got  near  him,  he  made  himself  like  those  into 
whom  worthless  things  come  and  threw  himself  into  the  water.  And 
he  lay  floating  about  in  it. 

'I'hen  the  one  who  came  tirst  threw  herself  backward.  “ Yuwai'vA, 
something  is  floating  about  in  her  water  (i.  e.,  the  chief-woman's).’' 
Then  the  middle  one  said:  “Throw  him  out  with  a stick."  Now  the 
last  one,  who  was  lame,  said:  •*  Handle  him  carefully.  After  he  has 
drunk  whale  soup  he  will  become  stronger." 

Then  they  broke  off  the  stalk  of  a salmon-berry  bush  and  took  him 
out  carefully.  Now  they  got  the  water,  and,  after  they  had  taken  it 
down  to  the  canoe,  they  remembered  him.  The  lame  one  l)rought  him 
in  with  a stick  and  put  him  in  the  l)ailing  hole. 

And  after  they  had  landed  they  carried  up  the  water.  They  steamed 
the  whale.  .Vgain  they  forgot  about  him.  Then  she  who  was  lame 
thought  of  him  and  .said:  “ We'  have  forgotten  about  a crooked  thing 
which  floated  about  in  the  chief-woman's  tlrinking  water." 

Then  the  daughter  of  The-one-in-the-sea  .said:  “Hurry  and  get 
him."  And  the  lame  one  went  and  got  him.  She  brought  him  up 
with  a stick.  He  was  bent  aci'oss  the  .salmon-bei'ry  stalk.  Then  the}' 
had  him  sit  on  the  side  toward  the  door.  He  warmed  his  hands  at  the 
fire.  Then  they  handed  him  whale  soup,  but,  while  he  was  reaching 
for  it  and  was  moving  it  toward  his  mouth,  he  spilled  it  all.  'I'hen 
they  all  laughed  at  him  and  gave  him  some  more.  'I'he  same  thing 
happened  to  that. 

'I'he  chief-woman  lived  at  'rdl'da.'^'’  And  next  day  the}’  went  fishing 
with  a net.  'Fhey  pulled  in  a whale.  And  they  cut  it  up. 

While  th(*y  were  away  he  warmed  himsidf  on  the  side  of  the  house 
toward  the  doora  while  and  said:  •’Chief-woman,  you  (let  me  get  some- 
thingj.'’  'I’hen  she  said  to  him:  “(loand  get  what  you  are  talking 
about.’’  Hut  he  ci’ept  over  to  Ikm’.  He  touched  the  chief-woman. 
'I'hen  she  .s(‘ized  him  on  each  side  of  his  lu'ad  ncai'  his  (airs  and  knocked 
him  against  the  floor  jilanks,  holding  him  1)V  the  haii'.  And  she  .said 
to  him:  “(Jo  and  sit  on  the  side  toward  the  door,  you  common  thing." 
And  he  crept  over  there.  .Vgain  he  sat  mair  the  door. 

After  he  had  sat  there  for  a whih*.  th(^  chief-woman  said  to  him.  mak- 
ing the  sound  of  throwing  out  saliva  lietweiMi  Ikm'  teeth:  “(iTtgit,'^" 
the  slave  they  .say  I am  without,  go  and  g(‘t  firewood.’’  'I’lK'n  Ik*  cre|)t 
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out  and  came  out  of  his  skin  outside.  Then  he  seized  with  both  hands 
a spi'uce,  good  for  l)urning  and  covered  with  dead  limbs  mingded  with 
green  ones,  which  stood  upon  a knoll,  and  he  pulled  it  up,  roots  and 
all.  Then  he  threw  it  down  from  the  knoll.  It  was  broken  in  pieces 
below.  Then  he  collected  the  pieces.  And  he  carried  up  the  bark, 
crept  in,  and  put  it  into  the  lire.  He  piled  [the  woodj  there,  end  up 
[in  the  usual  way]. 

The  servants  had  pulled  in  a whale.  They  were  happy.  Then, 
after  he  had  tried  to  communicate  with  tlu'  lame  one  for  a while,  he 
told  her  about  himself.  “1  have  firewood  for  3mu  back  here,  do 
and  get  it.  I am  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked.  Do  not  tell 
ail}"  one  about  me.” 

Then  the  slaves  were  told  to  get  firewood,  and  they  brought  it  in. 
And  I the  chief -Avoman]  again  made  a noise  with  her  lips.  “I  guess 
it  must  have  been  Gitgit  who  chopped  down  this  firewood,”  she''^*  said 
to  him.  ' 

One  day  he  crept  out.  He  got  out  of  his  skin.  Then  he  stopped 
making  himself  old.  He  determined  to  many  the  chief-woman. 

Then  he  pnt  upon  his  face  the  painting  that  NAiiki'lsLas  had  placed 
there  first.  He  put  on  his  two  sky  lilankets.  And,  after  he  had  stood 
there  for  a while,  one  of  the  servants  came  out.  As  .soon  as  she  had 
looked  at  him,  although  still  at  a distance,  she  came  toward  him  Avith 
hei‘  arms  stretched  out.  “No,  no,  no.”  he  said  to  her,  and  she  went 
in  fi'om  him  crying. 

Then  she  said:  “Come!  look  at  Supernatural-being-Avho-Avent-naked 
who  stands  just  outside.”  And  another  Avent  out  to  him.  He  also 
refused  her.  He  refused  ten.  Then  she  Avho  Avas  lame  AA'ent  to  him. 
But  he  i)ut  his  arm  around  her,  and  thcA"  stood  there  together. 

By  and  by  he  entered  anti  married  the  chief-Avoman.  He  stayed  with 
her  for  some  time.  Byery  eA'ening  there  Avas  a star  at  the  rear  of  the 
house.  He  thought  nothing  about  it.  One  day  something  passing 
under  his  pilloAV  said:  “ Supernatuial-being-who-Avent-naked,  does  the 
eating  of  l)lack  cod  stick  3-011  here  C”'^”  After  some  time  had  passed 
Avithout  his  haying  thought  anything  about  this,  it  said  the  same  thing 
again. 

One  morning,  as  he  still  lay  in  bed  with  his  Avife,  he  asked  to  set  a 
net.  And  his  Avife  said  to  him:  “ AV ait  until  I explain  to  3-011.  You 
haye  not  strength  enough  to  let  it  out  farther.  TIica-  neyer  let  out 
more  than  one.'’®*' 

Then  he  took  the  net  Avhich  Avas  hung  in  a corner  and  Avent  to  the 
point.  Whales  swam  about  in  the  Avater.  He  let  out  two  [meshes]. 
Two  were  in  it.  And  he  could  not  pull  it  in.  The  other  [meshes] 
were  also  pulled  into  the  Avater.  All  fiye  Avere  pulled  in.  Then  he 
Avent  aAvay.  And  Avhere  he  la3-  he  lireathed  hard  [from  the  exertion]. 

Then  his  Avife  asked  him:  “ Were  the  meshes  of  the  net  pulled  out?” 
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“Yes,''  said  he.  Instead  [of  l)eui<4-  an»TvJ  his  wife  lauolied  at  him. 
•‘That  is  all  right,  for  I will  go  to  my  father  and  got  it.”'*' 

■ The  day  after  she  went  to  her  father  by  canoe.  All  of  the  servants 
wimt  along  with  the  chief- woman.  8u]AM'natiiral-l)eing-who-went- 
naked  also  went.  They  started.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a 
while,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town.  Then  they  landed,  and  her 
father  came  down  to  meet  her.  And  he  asked  his  daughter:  “ A’hy 
do  yon  come,  chief-woman,  my  daughter T'  "Why.  father,  we  came 
after  the  net."  "'It  is  there  in  the  hou.se.  chief-woman,  my  daughter.” 

And  he  was  glad  to  .see  Supernatural-heing-who-went-naked.  'Fhen 
they  went  in.  and  four  hard  white  stones  were  i)ut  into  the  tire.  When 
they  hecanu'  red  hot.  they  l)rought  a tray  made  of  white  rock  out  from 
the  corner.  They  }nit  them  into  it  and  placed  it  in  front  of  him. 

Then  his  wife  cried,  "’Ha"!  Iia"!  every  time  I try  to  he  happy  (i.  e., 
to  he  married)  you  use  this  .sort  of  wea])on.”  Then  he  told  his  wife 
not  to  say  a word.  And,  after  he  had  swallowed  his  medicine,  he 
picked  up  one  with  a spoon  and  swallowed  it.  It  even  went  through 
the  floor  planks.  He  did  the  same  with  all  four. 

Then  they  gave  him  a wash  hasin.  After  his  wife  had  also  washed 
her  hands,  they  hrought  out  five  l)lack  cod.  And  .she  told  her  hushand 
not  to  eat  them.  •'  It  is  something  diti'erent,”  she  said  to  him.  d'hen 
they  put  these  in  fi'ont  of  him.  and,  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a while, 
she  .said:  "He  says  that  is  not  what  it  is.”  Then  (the  servant]  })’ut  it 
back  and  they  threw  them  out. 

'I'lien  they  put  some  more  in  front  of  him.  Tho.se.  too.  he  did  not 
eat.  And  she  .said:  "He  says  that  that  is  also  something  ditlerent, 
fathei'.”  'Ihen  they  threw  away  the  .steaming  ho.x  and  l)rought  another 
out,  and  they  hrought  out  live  more  black  cod.  Then  she  .said  to  her 
hus})and:  "They  are  black  cod.”  They  cut  them  crosswi.se  and 
steaiiK'd  them.  When  they  were  cooked,  they  put  them  into  a dish. 
And  b(‘fore  they  had  taken  tlie.s(‘.  she  ])icked  one  up.  “Take  caiv  of 
the  head  and  bones  of  this."  ,\nd  she  gave  him  another.  She  gave 
him  tho.se  j)art.s  of  all  five  black  cod. 

.\nd  she  .said  to  her  hu.sl)atid:  "Do  not  let  them  go.  He  will  take 
them  out  fi'om  inside  your  clothing  .so  that  you  will  not  feel  it.”  .\nd 
she  asked  him  many  times:  " Have  you  the  Inauls  still  t”  Vc's.  berc* 
they  are.”  Next  day  they  started  otl.  Again  slu'  asked  her  husband: 
"Have  you  the  heads  t”  "Yes.  Inu’e  they  are.”  " llav(‘  you  the 
l)lack-cod  headst"  "Yes.  h(‘r(*  they  are.”  "Hav(“  you  the  t)lack- 
cod  headst"  "No-o-o  I wonder  why  He-who-has-s])ines-foi’-('ai'i'itigs 
tiirnecl  round  smiling.”’’ 

Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu.  great  (piantities  of  l)lack  cod  wcri*  ))ut  into  the 
canoe.  Then  they  landed  and  utdoaded  the  black  cod.  .\nd  it  was 
evening,  and  they  went  to  bcfl. 

.After  many  nights  had  passed,  the  soimdliing  which  had  spoken 
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under  his  pillow  before  he  again  heard  going  along  and  sa3dng: 
“ Supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  does  the  ])laek  cod  stick  you 
here  i Because  3’ou  made  NAnki'lsLas’  town  alive,  he  restored  your 
3"ounger  brothers  to  life  b}"  letting  himself  be  born  from  your  mother. 
He  sat  early  in  the  morning  between  rocks  with  white  and  black 
bands. Being  in  love  with  part  of  you,  he  has  also  come  to  3’'ou.” 
And  he  looked  out.  Lo!  he  saw  the  tail  of  a marten  pass  in  through 
the  stai’.^* 

Then  he  went  thither.  To  his  surprise,  there  lay  a woman  asleep 
with  NAnki'lsLas  with  the  upper  part  of  her  blanket  fallen  awa3"  leav- 
ing hei'  uncovei'cd.  Then  he  pressed  upon  her  with  his  hands  and  she 
said  to  him:  ‘‘I  used  to  want  you,  but  lo!  you  got  around  late.” 

And  after  that  he  sat  down  near  the  tire  feeling  unhapp3".  Then  his 
wife  asked  him:  “ Why  are  you  so  sadi  ” I am  sad  because  I left  my 
mother  not  far  from  here,”  he  said,  deceiving  her.  Then  he  started. 
He  ])ut  l)lack  cod  into  his  canoe  and  started  oti'.  Then  he  came  into 
Skidegate  channel  and  reached  his  [younger|  brothers’  town.  Lo!  his 
eight  younger  brothers  came  down  to  meet  him. 

Then  they  went  in.  And  his  younger  brothers  only  cared  to  have 
NAnki'lsLas  for  an  elder  brother.  They  did  not  care  about  Supernatu- 
ral-l)eiug-who-w('nt-naked.  Before  they  even  gave  food,  Supernatural- 
l)eiug-who-went-naked  began  to  give  them  something  to  eat. 

NAnki'lsLas  had  a l)edstead  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Clouds  were 
over  his  head.  They  could  not  see  his  face.  She  (the  wife  of  Super- 
natural-being-who-went-naked)  cut  the  black  cod  crosswise  and  steamed 
them.  Then  they  told  NAiTki'lsLas  to  sit  near  the  tire  and  put  down 
a wash  basin  for  him.  And  the  cloud  upon  his  face  crossed  [the  room]. 
He  sat  there  washing  his  hands.  Then  they  set  black  cod  before  him. 
They  saw  onl3'  his  hands. 

His  younger  brothers  ate  with  him,  but  Supi'rnatural-being-who- 
went-naked  sat  with  his  wifi'  on  the  side  of  the  house  toward  the  door. 
NAfiki'lsLas  did  not  walk  down.  The  clouds  rose.  He  was  fastened 
to  them.  Then  the  clouds  rested  with  him  behind  the  place  where  the 
wash  basin  was. 

Now,  when  they  were  through,  the  cloud  rose  with  him,  and  his 
body'  was  again  to  be  seen  on  the  bedstead.  Then  he  (NAnki'lsLas) 
called  to  his  sister.  After  she  had  gone  to  him  and  he  had  talked  with 
her  foi-  a while,  she  went  out.  She  brought  in  cranberries.  The  tray 
had  the  figure  of  a gii'gi.x.It  upon  it.  After  he  had  sat  eating  for  a 
while  he  stopped,  and  his  younger  bi'others  ate  the  rest. 

Then  she  again  put  stones  into  the  tire.  Then  the3'  laid  the  wash 
basin  down  again,  and  the  clouds  again  rose  with  him.  Again  he  came 
down  there  and  sat  down,  and  they  put  black  cod  in  front  of  him. 
Then  he  ate  with  his  3'ounger  brother,'-.  At  that  time  they  did  not  see 
his  face.  'Then  the  wife  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked  was 
sad. 
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They  -say  that  NAfiki'lsi,as  was  in  love  with  CTil'gix.It  woman  in  order 
to  restore  -the  brothers  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked.  In 
order  to  restore  the  town  of  Supernatural-])eino--who-went-naked  to 
life  he  had  let  himself  be  born  from  the  mother  of  Supernatural-being- 
who-went-naked.  Then  the  clouds  rose.  Again  he  sat  up  high. 

Again  [NAfiki'lsLas]  called  to  his  sister:  “Sister,  come  to  me,”  and 
his  sister  said:  “IIu  hu,  alwavs.  wheii  you  .send  me  after  a thing,  you 
are  going  to  give  me  something.  By  and  b}'  you  take  it  away  from 
me  again.” 

Upon  that  he  threw  something  down  to  her.  It  fell  with  a noi.se 
like  that  of  a drum.  At  once  she  went  to  get  it.  She  covered  it  up 
with  her  blanket.  Then  the  wife  of  Supernatural-being-who- went- 
naked  recognized  the  thing  she  used  to  let  her  daughter  have.’'’ 

Then  she  cried:  “ Ha"-a  ha''-a,  I thought  that  I let  only  my  daugh- 
ter have  that.”  Then  her  mother-in-law  said  to  hei':  “Stop,  chief- 
woman;  wherever  the  supernatural  beings  are  settled  they  always  wear 
it  as  a crest.  Chief-woman,  it  belonged  to  your  husband’s  sister  and 
her  brother  (XAfiki'lsLas).  He  is  simply  fooling  her  with  the  thing 
you  are  talking  about.”  At  once  she  stopped  crying.  She  really  .saw 
it.  But  .still  she  believed  what  her  mother-in-law  said. 

On  the  next  day  his  brother's  wife  again  gave  them  black  cod  to  eat. 
When  he  sat  up  again  he  called  to  his  sister.  After  he  had  talked  to 
her  for  a while  she  came  down  and  sat  near  Supernatural-being-who- 
went-naked,  who  sat  with  his  wife.  And  she  .said:  “He  wants  some- 
thing that  he  .sa3’.s  vour  husband  owns.”  Then  he  did  not  know  what 
[XAfiki'lsuis]  referred  to. 

Bv  and  bv  he  thought  of  the  skin  of  the  wa'sg.o  he  had  killed.  Then 
he  ran  toward  the  mouth  of  the  iidet.  And  he  ]julled  hini.self  up  to 
the  two  cedar  tops,  between  which  he  kept  it,  and  pulled  off  the  wa'sg.o’s 
tail.  Theti  he  .started  back  with  it.  H(‘  I’eturned  at  once. 

'I'hen  he  .said  to  his  wife:  "This  mu.xt  be  the  thing  they  speak  about.” 
Then  she  called  her  sister-in-law  and  gave  the  wa'.sg.o  tail  to  NAfiki'lsLas. 
After  he  had  looked  at  it  for  a while  he  put  it  on  top  of  his  hat.  It 
looked  nice  there."’* 

At  that  tiuK*  they  again  steamed  black  cod.  And  lo!  the  clouds  again 
arose.  I'hen  his  youngei'  brothers  ate  tin*  black  cod.  'riuMi  his  mind 
was  sick.  Now  sln^  turned  around  and  Ix'gan  weaving.  After  she  had 
done  this  for  a while,  lol  her  brother-in-law  had  jmt  himself  around 
her.  He  lookecl  out  at  her  from  her  clothing.  She  looked  towai'd  the 
rear  of  the  honsi'  for  her  brothei'-in-law.  'I’he  form  of  NAfiki'lsLas  still 
.sat  up  there.  Then  they  lav  then;  together.'” 

But  still  she  told  her  hnslianci,  Sujiernatural-being-who-wi'nt-nakiHl, 
not  to  lie-in  love  with  anyone.  “Do  not  go  with  anyone,  oi'  1 will  go 
down  to  mv  fathei  .” 

Then  her  husband  liegan  getting  water  in  a water-tight  basket  in 
which  floated  a hawk  feather.  Kverv  time  he  came  back  she  pulled 
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out  the  feather.  Globular  drops  of  water  fell  olf , and  she  drank.  One 
time  he  lay  with  one  he  was  in  love  with.  And,  Avhen  he  came  home, 
his  Avife  pulled  out  the  feather.  The  water  adhered  to  it. 

Immediately  she  liecame  angay.  Her  labret  moved  as  if  some  one 
had  shaken  it.  Then  she  hunted  in  her  box.  At  the  same  time  her 
tears  fell  as  if  something  were  poured  out.  Taking  something  out  of 
it  she  put  it  into  her  mouth.  It  Avas  a white  powder.  She  spit  it  upon 
her  hands  and  rubbed  it  on  the  soles  of  her  feet.  Then  her  husband, 
Avho  sat  near  her,  took  some  that  fell  about.  He  at  once  rubbed  it  upon 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  She  did  this  because  she  Avas  going  to  leave  him. 

Then  she  went  down  to  the  beach,  and  he  folloAved  her  and  went 
away  with  her  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  She  did  not  look  at  him. 
Then  she  said  to  Supernatural-being-Avho-went-naked:  “You  better 
go  back  from  me  before  I look  at  vou.”  And  he  said:  “ What  kind 
of  look  is  this  dangerous  look?  Then  she  looked  toward  him,  and  he 
went  right  under  Avater.  There  AAas  not  a sign  of  him.  And  she 
entered  her  father’s  house. 

Then  she  said  to  her  father:  “Father,  I made  him  fall  in  by  look- 
ing. I looked  toAvard  liim.  Come!  try  to  tish  him  out.”  Then  her 
father  pulled  a])ai't  the  stone  floor  plaidcs.  He  Ashed  for  him  between 
them.  Then  he  pulled  him  out,  Avith  nothing  l)ut  his  joints  holding 
together.  Then  he  spit  medicine  upon  him,  and  he  got  up  and  went 
toward  his  place. 

And,  after  he  arrived  there,  they  sent  for  Master  Carpenter.  Then 
he  had  a mountain  placed  upon  ten  canoes.  And  his  younger  brothers 
AA'ere  settled  there  one  after  the  other.  Then  he  put  a sk}’’  blanket 
upon  his  sister  and  seated  her  on  the  mainland.  And  he  seated  his 
motlier  on  the  Haida  country. 

Now,  he  put  on  a dancing  blanket  and  dancing  leggings  and  started 
along  on  land  near  his  younger  brothers  [who  were  going  along  in 
their  canoe].  He  l)ent  over  as  he  ran,  and  farther  ofl'  he  stood  up 
straight.  In  that  Avay  ►Supernatural-being-who-A\'ent  naked  became 
the  Swamp-robin.'’"  And  his  ^younger  brothers  lay  still  on  the  Avater 
out  at  sea.  People  sometimes  become  shamans  [l)y  getting  power] 
out  of  that  canoe. 

Like  the  preceding  this  seems  to  be  a .strictly  tiaida  story,  although  the  giUgix.it 
idea  was  also  popular  among  the  Tlingit  of  Alaska.  This  fact,  together  Avith  its 
length  and  complication  and  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  mythology  of  the  Haida 
people,  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all.  One  of  the  myths  obtained  by 
me  at  Masset  bore  this  same  name,  but  resemlded  it  only  in  the  concluding  portion, 
the  first  part  being  like  that  of  He-who-got-supernatural-power-from-hi.s-little-finger. 

'That  is,  weak  supernatural  beings  or  powers  acted  through  him,  rendering  him 
also  Aveak,  unlike  his  elder  brothers. 

^The  cry  raised  to  summon  opponents  to  a contest,  especially  to  a trial  of  strength 
or  to  a gambling  contest. 

^ See  preceding  story,  note  5. 
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* See  preceding  story,  note  2. 

^See  preceding  story,  note  8. 

® See  preceding  story,  note  6. 

’ See  preceding  story,  note  7. 

®See  preceding  story,  note  8. 

“See.  preceding  story  of  A-slender-one-\vho-\vas-given-a\vay,  note  3. 

'“The  same  inconsistency  noted  in  the  preceding  story,  note  h,  is  liere  repeated. 

" Haida  S(ja'otc!il,  which  is  said  to  give  the  idea  of  a grouse  with  a red  thing  on 
its  back.  This  is  a mountain  between  tlie  abandoned  coal  mine,  near  the  head  of 
Skidegate  inlet,  and  the  west  coast. 

*“L!ii  means  “wedge,”  but  I di<l  not  learn  the  meaning  of  the  remainder  of  the 
word.  It  is  a mountain  lying  in  the  o[)posite  direction  farther  down  Skidegate  inlet. 

” A low  herb  said  to  be  found  growing  on  dead  trees,  with  leaves  like  clover, 
and  a bitter  taste  like  that  of  pepper. 

'•The  wrestling  took  place  by  a rock  almost  buried  in  the  beach  gravel  at  Gfi'Ig.a. 
Presumahly  it  was  this  rock  into  which  the  strange  wrestler  was  transformed. 

'^Comjiare  the  preceding  story,  note  40. 

Halibut  hooks  were  usually  made  out  of  the  stumiis  of  limbs  which  had  rotted 
out  of  hemlock  trees.  Into  these  the  monster  was  transformed. 

'"See  the  preceding  story. 

'“Supernatural  beings  hunt  during  the  night  and  get  home  before , ravens  begin 
calling.  If  they  are  detained  in  any  way  so  that  they  hear  the  raven,  they  at  once 
fall  dead. 

.V  man  who  just  saved  himself  from  drowning  was  supposed  to  be  deprived  of 
his  senses  by  land  otters  and  become  transformed  into  a creature  called  giVgix.it. 
This  being  had  land  otter  fur  all  over  its  body,  an  upturned  nose,  and  a face  covered 
with  Hsh  spines.  It  traveled  all  over  the  llaida  country  with  tlie  utmost  ease.  See 
my  memoir  in  series  of  .lesup  North  Pacific  Kxj)edition,  volume  v,  part  i,  pages  26 
and  27.  It  was  owing  to  this  transformation  that  he  did  not  recognize  his  own 
blankets  when  he  felt  of  them. 

“"This  is  the  probable  meaning  of  the  word  tci'sgu.  They  are  not  found  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  islamls. 

In  reality  this  was  Skidegate  channel  between  Graham  and  ^loresby  islands,  the 
two  largest  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  group. 

■■"This  was  N.vnki'Isuis,  or  Kaven,  the  hero  of  the  story  of  Raven  Travelling. 

““  .\  bowl  f)f  water  was  the  ancient  llaida  looking-glass. 

On  the  mornings  of  days  that  are  going  to  he  windv  red  streaks  are  seen  in  the 
clouds  which  jiass  away  (juickly.  This  phenomenon  is  often  referred  to  in  the 
stories,  and  one  or  both  of  the  cloud  designs  here  spoken  of  may  represent  it. 

“"One  of  the  two  west  coast  Haida  towns,  of  which  it  was  the  older  and  the  greater 
favorite  in  the  myths.  Instead  of  a “ water  hole,”  a creek  named  X.uado's  is  some- 
times mentioned. 

“*.Vn  island  o|)posite  Kaisun,  prominent  in  story. 

““  Name  given  to  a slave.  “ I am  without,”  because  he  was  worthless. 

““Said  sarcastically. 

■19  i>eople  who  went  to  the  west  coast  found  the  food  supply  so  excellent,  owing 
esj>ecially  to  the  presence  of  black  cod,  that  they  were  loath  to  leave,  and  this  exi)res- 
sion  was  aj)plieil  to  them.  This  is  sui)posed  to  have  been  the  first  time  it  was  heard. 

““  I understand  meshes  to  be  here  referred  to. 

Everything  that  is  thrown,  or  that  falls,  into  the  sea  passes  under  the  floor  j)lanks 
of  the  hou.s<;  r)f  The-one-in-the-sea,  the  greatest  supernatural  being  in  the  ocean. 

*“  He-who-ha‘'-si)ines-for-earrings  usually  sits  near  the  door  of  houses  of  the  super- 
natural beings,  and  can  take  away  anything  unbeknown  to  the  owner,  because  he 
took  away  this  black  cfxl  there  are  now  none  of  these  fish  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
17137 — No.  29 — 05 15 
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Queen  Charlotte  islands.  He  is  supposed  to  have  stolen  the  black  cod  heads  from 
Supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  and  the  latter,  aware  of  this  fact,  refers  to  it  in 
the  usual  indirect  way. 

Perhaps  some  magic  is  referred  to.  Otherwise  the  sentence  is  obscure. 

This  star  was  in  reality  the  door  of  another  room  in  which  lived  his  present 
wife’s  daughter.  NAnki'lsnas  was  in  love  with  her  and  the  marten  tail  which  passed 
in  there  belonged  to  his  marten  cloak. 

This  is  probably  the  same  as  the  round  object  obtained  "by  Raven  from  Cape 
Ball’s  wife,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  thunder  or  to  have  had  power  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Apparently  Raven  adopted  this  as  a crest,  but  among  men  the  wii'sg.o  belonged 
to  the  Eagle  side. 

Raven  was  able  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  in  one  place,  when  he  had  actually 
moved.  His  form  was  seen  ujjon  the  bedstead  while  he  himself  had  gone  down  to 
the  woman. 

Perhaps  this  is  another  story  of  the  origin  of  the  canoe  people  referred  to  in  the 
story  of  “Canoe  people  who  wear  head  dresses.”  The  mother  and  daughter 
became  mountains. 

Or  varied  Thrush.  Haida,  sqiax.ia'o. 
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He-who-'was-born-from-his-mothkr’s-side 

[Told  by  John  Sky  of  Those-borii-at-Skedans] 

She  was  a chiefs  child.  She  was  a woman. ^ When  she  went  out, 
they  braced  the  hanging  door  open  for  her,  and  she  went  out  fre- 
(piently.®  One  day,  when  she  came  in,  the  stick  slipped  ott,  and  the 
edge  of  the  door  touched  her  upon  the  side  and  made  her  sore  there, 
liy  and  by  a hole  ajjpeared  there,  and,  when  the  town  jieople  came  to 
know  that,  her  father  gave  orders  to  abandon  her.  Next  day  they 
left  her. 

Then  she  went  down  to  the  .salt  water  and  washed  her  [sore].  There 
she  put  medicine  upon  it.  One  day,  when  she  was  washing,  some 
blood}'  looking  matter  stuck  out.  And  she  was  unable  to  pull  it  out. 
Then  she  again  put  medicine  upon  it  and  crept  up  to  the  hou.se. 

Next  day  she  crept  down  to  the  water  again,  and,  while  she  was 
washing  it,  .she  again  pulled  at  it  with  her  finger  nails.  Lo,  she  pulled 
it  out.  Then  she  laid  it  upon  a stone,  and,  after  she  had  put  medi- 
cine on  herself,  picked  it  up  and  moved  toward  the  house.  Then  she 
bent  pieces  of  cedar  bark,  placed  it  in  them,  and  put  it  side  of  the 
house  outside. 

Now  .she  went  to  bed.  While  her  back  was  turned  to  the  tire  a child 
cried.  Then  she  rose  quickly  and,  without  standing  up,  i-an  out. 
And  something  inside  the  thing  she  had  bent  together  was  crying. 
She  looked.  A child  lay  in  it.  And,  after  she  had  taken  it  out,  she 
wa.shed  it.  Then  she  reared  it.  She  had  it  as  a companion. 

And  very  soon  he  began  to  creep.  Before  he  had  eaten  anything 
he  began  to  walk.  One  day  he  started  to  cry.  He  said:  “Ilai..”^ 
Then  she  made  a bow  for  him.  She  used  a Noung  hemlock  limb. 
When  it  was  finished,  she  gave  it  to  him.  After  he  had  looked  at  it 
he  put  it  into  the  tire.  She  made  them  for -him  out  of  all  kinds  of 
wood.  Each  time  he  did  the  .same  thing. 

By  and  by  she  made  one  for  himout  of  real  yew.  Wa-a-a-a-a',  it 
looked  red.  It  was  pretty.  After  he  had  looked  at  that,  too,  for  a 
while  he  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  the  blunt-pointed  arrows  along 
with  it. 

Then  she  pounded  out  copper  for  him.  She  hammered  a string  on 
HO  that  it  could  not  be  I’emoved.  She  ako  hammered  out  two  arrows. 
One  had  the  figure  of  a wea.sel.  The  other  had  the  figure  of  a mouse 
on  it.  When  she  handed  the.be  to  him  he  did  not  look  at  them. 
He  at  once  went  f)tf. 

After  he  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  he  brought  in  some  wrens* 
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and  said  to  his  mother:  ‘■‘Pick  and  eat  them.”  Then  his  mother  picked 
them  and  steamed  them.  When  they  were  cooked  she  Jite  them. 
His  mother  tried  to  have  him  eat  some.  But  he  shook  his  head.  He 
aijsolutel}^  refused. 

Then  he  again  went  off.  He  came  back.  He  brought  man}"  song 
sparrows. and  his  mother  steamed  them  and  ate.  But  he  did  not  eat. 
Next  day  lie  went  off  again.  He  brought  in  a number  of  mallard,®  and 
his  mother  plucked  and  singed  them.  She  pulled  them  apart  and 
ate  one. 

And  next  day  he  started  off  again.  He  brought  in  a number  of 
geese. ^ He  went  oti'  the  next  day.  He  lirought  a white  porpoise,® 
and  he  brought  a hair  seal.®  The  day  after  he  brought  a whale.'"  He 
had  stopped  hunting  birds. 

Then  he  started  off  again.  He  stayed  away  longer  than  usual  and 
brought  in  many  flickers."  Then  ho  said  to  his  mother:  “After  you 
have  skinned  these,  lay  the  sinews  on  one  side.”  Then  his  mother 
skinned  them  and  laid  the  sinews  on  one  side.  And,  after  she  had  fin- 
ished, she  placed  them  together.  She  made  five  rows,  and  she  sewed 
them  together  with  their  own  sinews.  After  she  had  tinished  he 
shook  it.  The  dickers  upon  it  went  flying  back  and  forth. 

Then  he  stretched  his  mother’s  house.  He  set  up  two  planks  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  Between  them  he  hung  the  lilanket. 

Next  day  he  went  out  and  brought  home  woodpeckers.'^  d'hen  she 
treated  those  in  the  same  way  in  order  to  make  a blanket.  After  she 
had  finished  he  went  to  it  and  shook  it.  Upon  that,  too,  the  birds 
dew  about  in  a dock.  Then  he  went  to  bed.  He  ate  nothing  all  that 
time.  All  that  time  he  fasted. 

Then  he  again  set  out.  After  he  had  stayed  away  longer  than  liefore 
he  brought  in  a bunch  of  tanagers.'®  Those,  too,  his  mother  made 
[into  a lilanket].  When  it  was  dnished,  he  also  went  to  that.  He 
shook  it.  Those  also  dew  about  upon  it.  He  laid  that,  too,  on  top  of 
[the  planks]  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

Next  day  he  started  off  again  and  brought  home  a bunch  of 
sixASLdA'lgana."  Those  his  mother  also  sewed  into  a blanket.  And, 
when  it  was  dnished,  he  shook  it.  They  dew  about  upon  it.  He  laid 
that  upon  [the  planks]  also. 

The  next  day  he  went  out  again.  [He  got]  blue  jays,'’®  and  his 
mother  sewed  those  together. 

After  that  he  again  started  off.  After  he  had  been  absent  for  some 
time  he  returned  with  the  daughter  of  He-who-travels-behind-us,'® 
ivlioni  he  had  married. 

After  he  had  lived  with  her  a while,  one  morning  he  continued  to 
lie  abed.  AVhile  he  was  still  in  bed,  something  went  along  under  his 
pillow  talking.  “ He-who-was-born-from-his-niother’s-side,  are  you 
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awaked  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  -vrlioni  people 
are  afraid  even  to  think  of,  are  gathering  together  against  youD’ 

Then  he  ran  out.  He  saw  nothing.  And  he  went  out  again.  lie 
pulled  along  an  old  man  and  made  him  sit  at  the  end  of  the  town. 
That  was  Heron,*’  they  .sa}". 

One  day  he  was  again  hdng  in  ])ed.  Then  something  passed  under 
his  pillow  saying  the  same  words  as  ))efore.  Then  he  seized  his  bow 
and  went  out.  After  he  had  looked  about  on  the  surface  of  the  salt 
water  he  glanced  upward.  A thunderbird  flew  about  above  the  town. 
It  carried  [his grandfather's]  town  in  its  claws. 

Then  he  went  to  the  old  man  and  said  to  him;  “Grandfather,  they 
are  coming  after  me."  “What  is  the  bow  of  the  canoe  like?”  “A 
thunderbird  is  flying  about  above  the  town.  He  carries  a town  in  his 
talons.”  And  the  old  man  said  to  him;  “Now,  brave  man,  shoot  it 
with  arrows.” 

Now  he  shot  it  with  the  one  that  had  the  figure  of  a mouse  upon 
it,  and  it  droj)ped  the  town.  Lo  and  behold!  he  (the  thunderbird) 
burst."'  He  put  together  their  bones.  If  any  of  them  was  wanting, 
he  re])aired  it  with  salmon-berry  bushes.  Then  he  went  home.  He 
had  restored  his  grandfather's  town. 

Again  he  la}'  in  bed  in  the  morning.  Again  something,  passing 
lameath  his  pillow,  said;  “ He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side, 
are  you  awake?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  whom 
pi!ople  are  afraid  even  to  think  of,  are  coming  together  against  you?” 
Tlnm  he  .seized  his  bow  (piickly  and  ran  out.  And  around  a point  at 
one  end  of  the  town  came  ten  canoes  with  red  bows. 

Then  he  rvent  over  to  his  grandfather.  “Grandfather,  they  are 
coming  to  tight  with  me  by  sea.”  And  his  grandfather  asked  him 
what  the  bows  of  the  canoes  looked  like.  He  told  him  that  the  bows 
of  the  canoes  were  rc'd.  “ Now,  brave  man,  have  the  town  people 
])ull  I'nlin out  of  the  gi'ound  and  .spread  it  before  them.”  And  he 
did  as  he  had  .said.  In  a short  time  they  lolh'd  their  eyes  in)ward. 
d'hose  were  the  silvei'  salmon, '■*"  they  .say. 

Still  another  time,  while  he  was  lying  down,  something  passing  under 
his  pillow  spoke  the  same  words  as  before.  Then  he  picked  up  his 
bow  and  ran  out.  And  he  looked  at  tho.se  who  were  coming.  The 
bows  of  their  canoes  had  vertical  stripes. 

'I'hen  he  again  went  to  his  grandfather.  “They  are  coming  by  .sea 
to  tight  with  me.'’  And  he  .said;  “Stop!  bi-ave  man,  what  are  the  bows 
of  their  canoes  like?”  “ I'lie  bows  of  their  canocis  have  vertical  stripes 
on  them.”  “Now,  brave  man,  have  the  town  pull  up  I'nlifi  and 
throw  it  about  ladoi'e  them.”  And  so  he.  had  it  done.  At  once  their 
eyes  were  rolled  uj)ward.  d'hey  were  the  dog  salmo?i,*'  they  .say. 
He-who-was-born-from-his-mother's-side  made  tln'in  cowards  by  put- 
ting i'nlin-teeth into  the'.i'  mouths. 
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After  another  space  of  time  had  elapsed,  something  again  said  as 
it  had  said  before:  “ He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side,  are  you 
awake?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  whom  people 
are  afraid  even  to  think  of,  ave  coming  together  against  3^11?”  Then 
he  picked  up  his  bow  and  ran  out.  Again  there  were  ten  canoes  with 
red  paintings  on  their  bows. 

Then  he  weiit  to  his  grandfather.  “The3^  coming  after  me  by 
sea,  grandfather.”  “Stop!  brave  man,  what  are  the  bows  of  their 
canoes  like?”  “They  have  red  paintings  upon  them.”  Then  he  said 
to  him:  “Have  the  urine  in  this  town  gathered  together  and  hot 
stones  put  into  it.  Then  have  it  spilled  about  in  front  of  them.” 
And  so  he  did.  Those  were  the  sand  fleas, they  sa}". 

Bv  and  by,  something  went  along  under  his  pillow,  saying  the  same 
thing  it  had  said  l)efore,  and  he  again  laid  hold  of  his  ))ow.  Again 
ten  canoes  with  their  bows  painted  red  were  coming  along. 

Then  he  started  ofl'  to  his  grandfather.  “They  are  coming  against 
me  1)3"  sea.”  “What,  brave  man,  what  do  the  bows  of  their  canoes 
look  like  ?”  “The  canoe  bows  have  red  paintings  on  them.”  “Do  the 
same  wa}"  3"ou  did  when  3"ou  destro3'ed  the  others.”  Then  he  again 
spilled  urine  ai-ound  in  front  of  them.  Again  their  dead  bodies  lay 
around  thickly.  These  were  the  fleas,^^  the}^  sa}". 

And  he  again  lav  in  bed.  Something  passed  hundedl}"  under  his 
pillow.  “ He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side,  are  3"Ou  awake? 
Do  vou  not  feel  that  the  supernatural  beings,  whom  people  do  not 
even  like  to  think  of,  are  assembled  against  3"ou?”  He  ([uickly  took 
his  bow.  He  looked  in  the  direction  from  whence  the3"  had  alwa3"s 
come.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  Then  he  also  looked  upward.  There 
was  nothing  in  sight.  Then  he  looked  toward  the  edges  of  the  sky. 
Lo!  a great  tire  came  toward  him  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Then  he  went  to  the  old  man.  “ Girandf ather,  they  are  coming  to 
me  1)3"  sea.”  “What  do  the  canoe  bows  look  like?”  “The  edges  of 
the  sky  come  burning.”  “Alas!  Alas!  I wonder  what  will  happen. 
Now,  brave  man,  scatter  the  bones  of  the  town  people  about  in  front 
of  the  town  and  stand  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  grave  boxes  on  their 
edges  in  front  of  the  houses.  People  alwa3"s  endeavor  to  stop  it  that 
wa3",  brave  man.” 

And,  after  it  had  come  along  burning  for  a while,  it  came  to  the 
human  l)ones.  After  some  time  had  passed  it  burned  through.  It 
burned  through  in  another  place.  B3^  and  b3^  it  came  landward  faster, 
without  having  been  stopped.  When  it  reached  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  grave  boxes  it  stopped  there  also. 

He  put  on  his  flve  blankets  and  put  his  mother  in  his  armpit.  His 
wife  he  put  in  the  knot  in  his  hair.  Then  he  walked  about  behind 
[the  boxes].  After  some  time  those  were  also  thrown  down  by  the  fire. 
Immediatel3"  he  started  off. 
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After  he  had  o-one  toward  the  middle  of  this  island  for  a while, 
something-  said  to  him:  ‘‘This  wa}',  g-randson;  my  house  is  strong-.” 
At  once  he  turned  thither.  He  entered  the  house  and  sat  dow-n. 
IVhile  he  sat  there  the  noise  of  burning  sounded  on  top  of  his  house. 
After  a while  a red  hole  was  burned  through  the  roof  of  his  house. 
Then  they  pulled  him  up.  They  struck  him  from  behind  with  their 
hsts.  When  he  bent  over  to  go  out  one  of  his  blankets  was  burned 
off.  That  was  Fallen-tree-lying-with-one-end-in-the-W'ater  whose  house 
he  was  in. 

After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while  [something  said]:  “This  wav, 
grandson;  my  hou.se  is  strong.”  -Then  he  entered  and  sat  dowm. 
The  roof  of  that  was  also  burned  through.  Then  they  pushed  him 
out.  ll'hen  he  was  burned  another  blanket  was  burned  oti'.  That 
was  Yellow-cedar's  house,  the}"  say. 

After  he  had  run  for  some  time  longer  something  else  called  to 
him,  “This  w'ay,  grandson;  my  house  is  strong.”  He  entered  and  sat 
down.  After  it  had  burned  on  the  roof  of  the  house  for  a while  there 
was  again  a red  hole  there.  Then  they  pushed  him  out.  Another 
one  was  lost.  That  was  Yew's  house,  they  say. 

After  he  had  run  about  something  else  called  him  in.  “Come  in, 
grandson;  iny  house  is  strong.”  And  he  went  in  and  sat  dow-n.  After 
he  had  sat  there  a while  there  was  again  a red  hole  in  the  house. 
Then  they  ])u.shed  him  out.  Another  blanket  was  burned  otf.  This 
was  Spruce's'^*  hou.se,  they  say. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  .some  time  longer,  .something  called  him  in. 
” This  way,  grand.son ; my  house  is  strong-.”  He  entered  and  .sat  dow-n. 
After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  there  was  another  red  hole  in  the 
roof  of  the  hou.se.  Then  they  drove  him  out  with  their  tists.  When 
he  l)ent  down  to  go  out,  a blanket  was  burned  off.  His  mother  was 
also  burned  away.  That  was  Rock's  house,  they  .say. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  on  a while  longer,  something-  else  called  him 
in,  “This  way,  grand.son;  my  house  is  very  strong.”  Then  he  went  in 
and  .sat  down.  The  noise  of  tire  w-as  heard  on  the  roof  for  a while,  and, 
when  it  stopped,  he  went  out.  That  was  Swamp’s  house,  they  say. 

After  he  had  wandered  about  upon  this  island  for  a while  he  heard 
the  .sound  of  a hammer.  He  w-ent  thither.  Lo!  an  old  man  was  repair- 
ing a canoe  with  cedar  limbs.  Where  it  had  not  had  a cra(-k  he  split  it 
with  his  wedge.  He  made  holes  about  this  with  his  gimlet  and  .sewed 
the  place  together  again. 

After  he  had  looked  at  him  a while,  he  stole  his  gimlet  and  went 
under  a clump  of  ferns  with  it.  Then  the  old  man  hunted  for  his 
gimlet.  Then  he  put  his  tinger  nails  into  his  mouth.  Presently  he  said: 
“Cirandson,  if  it  is  you,  come  to  me.  News  has  come  about  you  that 
Rurning-sky  pursued  you  for  your  tive  blankets.’' 

Then  he  w'ent  to  him.  lie  gave  him  his  gimlet.  It  was  old  and 
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rotten,  they  say.  "hhen  lie  made  one  for  him.  He  also  g-ave  him  a 
whetstone.  Then  he  picked  np  two  creeks  near  the  town  and  told 
him  to  look  on  attentively.  “Now,  grandfather,  act  as  yon  are  going 
to  when  common  surface  birds’*'"’  get  food  for  themselves.'’'  Then  he 
made  him  a beak  out  of  the  creeks.  He  also  gave  him  some  feather 
clothing.  And  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  grandfather,  practice.”®® 

So  [Heron]  Hew  away.  He  ,sat  on  a kelp  floating  about  in  front  of  the 
burned  town.  After  he  had  sat  watching  for  a while  he  speared  some- 
thing Avith  his  beak.  An  eel  Avas  moving  in  his  mouth.  He  SAvalloAved 
it.  Then  he  flew  away  again  and  sat  near  the  canoe. 

Then  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  gi'andson,  come  Avith  me.  (fo  out  and 
look  for  your  blankets  again.  "Fhose  on  the  other  side  are  not  chiefs. 
Now,  grandson,  go  and  get  the  canoe.  You  are  going  to  .see  your 
blankets.”  The  old  man  got  into  the  stern  also,  and  tlic}^  Avent  ocean- 
Avard. 

They  Avent,  went,  Avent  a while  and  came  to  his  town,  to  Burning- 
slyy’s  toAvn.  Then  they  came  doAvn  to  meet  him.  Part  of  them  also 
tilled  the  hoirse  as  if  something  had  poured  into  it.  And  they  said  to 
one  another:  “They  say  he  has  brought  his  nepheAV,  Sandhill-crane,®^ 
to  dance.” 

And  he  gaAX  him  these  directions:  “When  I go  in  look  toAvard  the 
rear  of  the  house.  After  your  pt)or  nepheAV  has  danced  go  over  and 
get  your  lilankets.  And  you  Avill  also  get  3mur  mother  neatl}".” 

Then  he  landed.  He  Avent  up.  And  he  had  a little  box  in  his 
hand.  He  had  a baton.  When  he  got  inside,  he  stretched  himself. 
Lo!  his  blankets  Avere  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  His  mother 
al.so  .sat  in  front  of  them.  He  ,sat  doAvn  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of 
the  house.  The  house  had  ten  roAvs  of  retaining  timbers. 

Then  he  hunted  in  his  small  box.  He  took  his  neph(3AV  out  of  it, 
Ava-a-a-a-a.  And  he  stood  him  up.  He  began  dancing.  He  took  the 
end  of  his  Aving’  in  his  mouth.  After  he  had  moved  baclvAvard  a Avhile, 
the  people  in  the  hou.se  [.said]  “ 8-s-s-s-s-s  ” [Avith  plea, sure].  Those 
on  the  top  .step  Avent  to  slee])  at  the  sight. 

Aftei'  he  had  danced  a Avhile,  he  stuck  his  baton  up,  took  [his  nepheAv] 
and  thre-AV  him  at  it.  At  once  he  AA^as  a Aveasel  ®®  climbing  up  on  it. 
Again  thev  said  “ 8-s-s-s-.s-s.”  The  next  roAv  went  to  sleep. 

And  he  again  picked  him  up  and  thrcAA’  him  at  the  baton.  He  became 
a Avood])ecker ’®  and  climbed  up  it.  Again  those  in  the  house  said, 
“ S-s-s-s-s-s.”  The  next  roAv  beloAv  Avent  to  sleep. 

By  and  b}'  he  picked  him  up  again.  He  tlircAV  him  at  it.  He 
climbed  up  as  a California  creeper.®®  Again  [they  .said],  “ S-s-s-s-s-s.” 
Again  [a  roAv]  Avent  to  sleep. 

Then  he  took  his  baton  and  put  it  back  into  the  box.  “ Enough.  I 
tiiink  he  has  danced  a long  time.”  He  put  him  aAvay.  Then  He-whe- 
was-born-from-his-mother’s-side  Avent  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  put  on 
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liis  blankets,  and  took  ids  niotlier.  - Then  tlie  old  man  wont  out  (luickly. 
1'hey  fj'ot  into  the  eanoe  and  went  oti'. 

When  they  Avere  halfway  home  it  eame  l)undno-  after  them  a»>ain. 
When  it  got  near,  he  hrc'athed  toward  it,  and  it  stopped.  Then  they 
came  home,  and  lie  Avent  np. 

Again  his  tiA'e  blankets  Avere  burned  off,  and  his  mother  as  Avell.  lie 
reached  for  his  Avife.  She.  too,  Avas  gone.  They  took  her  aAAaiy  from 
him  to  marry  her,  they  say. 

'I’lien  he  Avand(‘red  on  aimlessly.  ^Vfter  he  liad  gone  along  a Avhile 
he  lot  himself  fall  to  the  ground  and  AAcpt.  lie  looked  toward  the 
forest.  All  the  trees  AA'ept  Avith  him.  Then  ho  looked  seaAvard.  All 
the  iishes  beneath  its  surface  AA'ept  AA'ith  him.  Xoaa'  he  had  his  till  of 
crying  and  AA  ont  on  again. 

.\fter  he  had  AA'andered  on  for  a Avhile  [he  heard]  some  pco})le 
laughing  and  talking  And  he  AA'ont  thither.  They  aaci'c  trying  to 
shoot  loaA'os  otf  of  a big  tree.  As  soon  as  they  had  shot  one  (Ioaaii 
they  ate  it.  When  he  got  there  they  moAod  back  from  it.  “lle- 
Avho-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side  is  going  to  shoot."'  they  said. 

Then  he  shot  at  it.  He  shot  it  near  the  base.  It  began  to  fall. 
He  made  the  supernatural  beings  rejoice  by  his  shot.  And  he  said, 
"Take  care  of  its  og'gs  (seeds).  1 AA’ill  let  iua'  cousin.  C'loud-AA’oman, 
take  oil'  the  head  [of  seeds]."  That  AA’as  tobacco,  they  saA’. 

Then  they  sent  for  her,  and  she  came  by  canoe.  She  took  all  of  its 
eggs.  These  she  began  to  plant.  They  AA'ere  spread  all  OA'cr  this 
island. 

This  sliort  ston'  i.s  gh-eii  as  if  it  AA'ere  a j)iirely  Ilaida  niA'tli,  l)iit  ftoni  an  alistrart 
f)f  anotlier  A'crsion  ot)taine(l  in  1<S7(S  Iav  Dr.  (t.  M.  Dawson  it  aa  oiiIiI  seem  possihh*  that 
it  A'aine  onirinally  from  the  mainland.  The  at)straet  referred  to  runs  as  follows: 

“I/)n<iatro  the  Didians  f first  people  or  ancient  peojjle — thlin-tldoo-hait ) had  no 
toha<-eo,  and  one  plant  only  existed,  groA\  in<r  somewhei'e  far  inland  in  ttie  interioi' 
of  ttie  Stickeen  eotintry.  This  plant  Avas  (•au.'-'e(l  to  groAA'  hy  the  ileity,  and  Avas  like 
a tree,  A'ery  large  ami  tall.  With  a hfjAV  and  arroAVS  a man  shot  at  its  summit,  AA'here 
the  .«eed  AAas,  and  at  last  brought  df)Avn  one  or  tAVo  .seeds,  AA'hich  he  carried  aAA'ay, 
carefully  preserA'eil,  and  soAA  cd  in  the  folloAving  spring.  From  the  i)lants  thus  pro- 
cured all  the  tobacco  afterAA'ard  cultivat<‘<l  spning.”  (DaAVSon’s  l{ei)ort  on  the  < iueen 
Charlotte  Islamls,  ^lontreal,  18H0.) 

' These  fAvo  sentences,  Avhich  sound  ridiculous  in  English,  are  renilensl  lu'cessary 
here  by  the  fact  that  Ilaida  has  old  A' one  jx-rsonal  jironoun  for  the  third  ]ierson 
singular. 

’The  ancient  doorAvay  through  the  foot  of  th(^  house  ])ole  Avas  closed  by  a plank 
hinged  at  tlm  toj». 

’ E.  indicate.*  tin;  shajs-  of  a boAV.  Wben  a supernatural  being  AAas  born  he  gri'AV 
up  fjuickly,  and  soon  crieil  for  a boAV,  but  Avould  only  be  satislicil  Avith  tme  ma<le 

Iti  COpJMT. 

‘The  Western  Winter  Wren  (Troglodytes  hiemalis  |iacilicus,  I’ainl). 

■''The  Dusty  Song  SparroAV  (Melfjspiza  fa.sciata  guttata,  Nutt.). 

* .Anas  boschas,  Linn. 

’The  Canada  ( lofise  fl'ranta  canadensis,  Linn.). 
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® See  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  note  2. 

“Or  Harbor  Seal  (Phooa  largha,  Pallas). 

Balfenoptera  retifera,  Cope. 

"The  Northwestern  Flicker  (Colaptes  cafer  saturatior,  Ridgw. ). 

" The  name  for  all  woodpeckers  is  the  same. 

'“Louisiana  Tanager  (Piranga  ludoviciana,  Wils. ). 

'*  I have  not  identified  this  bird.  It  is  said  to  he  small. 

The  word  for  blue  jay  here  is  rather  unusual  and  is  so  nearly  like  that  applied 
to  the  kinglet  (tt.\'ndjiget)  that  my  interjireter  may  have  made  a mistake.  Gener- 
ally the  blue  jay  is  called  Llai'idai.  One  of  my  native  informants  applied  this  name 
to  Steller’s  Jay  (Cyanocitta  stelleri,  Gmel.). 

His  story  comes  next. 

"A  variety  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron  (Ardea  herodias,  Linn.). 

'“Letting  out  the  lames  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  whom  he  had  swallowed. 
Perhai)s  the  story  of  how  this  town  was  destroyed  should  have  irreceded. 

"*  A low  plant  with  white  seed  vessels.  There  are  said  to  be  sharp  points  around 
the  bottom  of  its  stalk,  referred  to  as  Pnlih-tclin  or  I'ntih-teeth. 

“"Or  Cohoe  (Gnchorynchus  kisutch,  Walbaum). 

“'  Gnchorynchus  keta,  Walbaum. 

““I  do  not  know  just  what  insects  are  referred  to  under  the  names  of  kiPndax.ufi 
and  sqa'-i. 

““Compare  the  story  of  LAguadjUna. 

“'This  is  the  commonest  Haida  tree,  the  word  for  spruce  and  that  for  tree  being, 
indeed,  identical. 

““That  is,  “human  beings.” 

That  is,  he  instructs  Heron  how  he  is  to  act  in  future  times,  or  how  men  are  to  see 
him. 

(Jrus  mexicana,  IMull. 

““llaida,  nga. 

““Certhia  familiaris  occidentalis,  Riilgw.  This  identification  of  the  Haida  name  is 
a little  uncertain. 

“"Tlie  word  for  cousin  indicates  a woman  of  the  other  clan,  whicli  in  this  case 
must  have  been  tlie  Eagle  clan,  tlie  hero  being  liimself  a Raven.  It  would  thus  seein 
tliat  tobacco  was  supposed  to  luive  belonged  originally  to  the  Eagle  clan. 
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He-who-tratels-behind-us  (or  Qona'ts) 

[Told  by  the  Chief  of  Kloo  of  Those-born-at-Skedans] 

There  lai'  Pebble-town. ‘ At  times  the  town  peojile  tished  for  her- 
ring with  nets.  Sometimes  they  got  a porpoise  in  their  nets.  And, 
when  they  reached  home,  the  town  chief  sent  a slave  into  the  house 
of  him  who  had  killed  it  and  had  him  say:  ‘‘The  chief  says  you  are 
not  to  s])ill  the  blood  of  the  porpoise  upon  the  ground.’'"  In  this  way 
the  porpoises  were  often  taken  away.  The  chief  treated  the  town 
people  as  if  they  were  his  slaves. 

And  his  nephew  was  a child.  He  saw  that  his  uncles  were  treated 
like  slaves.  He  saw  that,  although  the}"  had  been  nearly  star\"ed  for 
some  time,  the  chief  took  away  the  porpoises  in  the  town  from  them. 
One  day  he  and  his  grandmother  went  away.  After  they  had  gone  on 
for  some  time  they  arrived  at  Telel.^ 

Then  they  built  a house  there.  And  there  he  began  to  bathe  for 
.sti’ength.  After  he  had  bathed  for  some  time  he  became  strong. 
Then  he  made  a bow  for  himself.  And  he  shot  a goose  with  his  arrows. 
'I'hen  he  skinned  it  and  cut  a hole  on  its  under  surface.  He  put  it  on 
his  head,  and  it  titted  well.  Then  he  dried  it. 

The  geese  being  plentiful  on  the  water,  he  put  his  head  into  [the 
skin]  and  swam  to  them.  From  beneath  he  ])ulled  them  under 
water.  At  once  he  twisted  otf  their  necks.  He  did  the  same  thing  to 
their  wings.  Tlum  he  carried  them  to  his  grandmother,  and  his  grand- 
mother plucked  them.  He  at  once  dried  them. 

And  one  time  he  punched  his  nose  with  broken  pieces  of  basket  work 
and  let  [the  blood]  run  upon  these.  He  used  them  to  bait  his  halibut 
hooks,  and  he  took  along  wooden  doats,  laid  his  halibut  hooks  upon 
them,  and  pushed  them  out  into  the  sea.  When  they  were  some  distance 
out  to  sea,  he  jerked,  the  halibut  hooks  fell  into  the  water,  and  he 
pulled  in  halibut.  He  kejd  giving  them  to  his  grandmother.* 

And  one  day  he  went  down  the  iidet  in  search  of  something. 
After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while  some  creature  w(>aring  a ))road,  blue 
hat  came  to  him.  d'hen  he  asked  him:  “Where  did  you  come  froniT' 
1 le  paid  no  attention  to  him.  And  again  he  asked  him:  “Where  did 
you  come  from ? " Then  he  said  to  him:  “[I  came|  From  Q!.\kun."'‘ 
And  he  had  two  duck  skins'’’  on  his  back,  one  of  which  had  the  top 
of  its  head  si)otted  with  white.  He  s(dzed  one  of  them.  He  did  not 
know  what  happened  to  him.  Lo!  he  came  to  himself  lying  upon  tin* 
edges  of  the  retaining  timbers  in  some  house. 

Then  some  one  in  the  house  said  concendng  him:  “Throw  him  out. 
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Tlivow  the  thing  he  wunts  out  along-  with  him.’’  Then  he  again  lost 
consciousness.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  l3ung’  near  the  ocean. 
A whale  lav  near  him. 

Then  he  cut  it  open,  twisted  a 3-oung  tree,  and  fastened  it  to  it.  And 
he  dragged  it  along  and  brought  it  before  his  grandmother’s  house, 
and  his  grandmother  cut  it  up.  After  she  had  cut  it  all  up  she  steamed 
it.  After  she  had  got  through  hanging  it  up  he  had  his  grandmother 
make  a big  basket.  She  finished  it. 

Then  she  put  the  food  into  it.  She  put  in  all  kinds  of  berries,  sal- 
mon, roots,’  and  kinnikinic  l)erries.  And  it  was  tinished.  Then  he 
and  his  grandmother  went  up  the  inlet.  And  he  hid  the  basket  near 
the  town.  Then  he  entered  his  uncles’  house. 

And,  after  his  uncles  had  fished  for  herring  for  some  time,  the3" 
killed  another  porpoise.  Then  a slave  again  came  in  and  commanded 
tliat  thcA-  should  spill  none  of  the  blood.  Then  [the  chief]  came  in 
and  seized  it,  and  lie  carried  it  otl'.  As  he  was  g'oing  out  with  it,  he 
took  it  awav.  He  became  so  angr3-  where  he  sat  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
that  the  door  planks  were  as  if  split  into  slivers  1)3"  the  Huger  nails. 

'I’lien  he  pulled  it  awav  from  him  again.  And,  when  he  picked  it  up 
again,  he  let  him  go  outside  with  it.  Then  he  twisted  [the  chief’s] 
neck  round  outside.  And  he  said;  Wa-ii-a,  wa-a-a,”  When  he  came 
near  the  end  of  the  town  [he  said]:  “ Wa-a-a,  he  has  killed  me.”  Then 
his  voice  was  lost  in  the  woods. 

Now  he  had  a crowd  of  people  go  over  for  the  basket.  And  the3" 
could  not  lift  it.  Then  he  went  to  get  it.  And  he  brought  it  in. 
I’hen  he  began  to  call  the  people.  Next  dav  he  called  the  people  again, 
and  the  da3"  after. 

And  he  liecame  town  mother  [instead  of  the  old  chief].  The  one 
he  sent  off  killed  is  Ile-who-travels-behind-us.’* 

[Sequel  to  tlie  Jibove,  told  Ity  Edward  of  the  Food-giving-town  ]>eoi)le] 

Her  brother  (i.  e.,  the  old  town-chief)  was  killed.  Then  she  started 
from  the  town.  And  she  put  the  two  bracelets  she  wore  into  the  mid- 
dle of  i.gidd'".  And  she  said:  “'Through  vou  future  people  shall  see 
a portent.”  When  something  terrible  was  going  to  happen,  the3"  saw 
them.  Broad  seaweeds  la3"  upon  them.  The3"  paddled  off  in  terror. 
Although  the3"  (the  people)  had  before  been  living  quietiv,  the3"  moved 
from  that  place  at  once.  And  she  went  up  into  the  woods  opposite. 
She  became  a mountain  there.  The3"  call  it  Sea-otter-woman. 

Tliis  is  also  one  of  the  most  esteemed  Haida  myths.  Tlie  version  here  presented 
was  obtained  from  tlie  present  chief  of  Kloo  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  about 
Sea-otter-woman,  which  was  contribnte<l  by  an  ol<l  man  of  the  neai'l  v extinct  Daiyu^- 
at-l:Vnas  or  People  of  Skidegate  creek.  Qona'ts,  the  heio  of  the  story,  was  one  of 
the  Sea-otters  ((ioga'fias),  and,  were  any  of  those  people  still  living,  a much  longer 
version  might  perhaps  have  been  secured. 

’ tg.a'xet  is  a word  ai)plied  to  round  stones  lying  on  the  beach.  “ Pebble”  .seems  to 
be  the  nearest  English  equivalent,  although  the  Haida  word  perhaps  denotes  a some- 
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what  larger  variety  of  ^itone.  This  town  was  once  occn])ie(l  hy  the  Sea-otters,  wlio 
sold  it  to  another  family,  the  Lg.a'xet-gti-hVnas,  and  moved  to  a [ilace  east  of  Skide- 
gate  t’alled  Q!o'stAn-xana.  ^lore  often  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  at  this  latter 
I)lace. 

“ That  is,  they  were  not  to  ent  it  hecanse  he  was  going  to  take  all. 

^ A creek  on  tlie  east  coast  of  (iraham  island  where  the  llaida  of  Skidegate  inlet 
useil  to  assemble  before  starting  for  the  mainland. 

* Comi)are  Story  of  the  House-point  families,  notes. 

“The  locally  famous  Rose  Spit  that  runs  out  for  miles  at  the  northeastern  end  of 
(iraham  island  between  Dixon  entrance  and  Hecate  strait.  It  was  called  Na-ikiTn, 
•'House  point,”  by  the  Haida;  hut  hy  sujiernatural  beings  it  was  supposed  to  he 
called  Ql.v'kun,  as  in  the  story.  This  probably  means  Xorth-p(Mnt. 

®Sg.il,  the  word  translated  “duck,”  is  said  to  l)e  apjilieil  to  tlie  Surf  Scoter  or 
“Coot”  (Oidemia  perspicillata,  Linn.),  and  also  to  the  White-winged  Scoter 
(Oideiuia  deglandi,  Bona}).). 

’ I have  not  identified  the  root  to  which  the  Haida  word  Tag..\^nskia  is  ai)i)lied. 

“Some  seemed  to  think  that  ()on;Vts  and  He-who-travels-hehind-us  were  the  same 
j)ei'son.  The  word  translated  “t)ehiird  us”  means  “ back  from  the  shore,”  “inland,” 
or  “hack  from  the  houses.”  He-who-travels-behind-us  is  also  identified  with  Super- 
natural-being-on-whom-is-tliunder  (Sg.a'na-gut-hLLvnwas). 

"Slate  creek,  whi(;h  hows  into  Skidegate  inlet  near  its  lu'ad,  and  along  which  the 
famous  slate  is  found,  carved  so  extensively  by  the  Haida. 
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He-who-got-supernatural-power-from-his-little-finger 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-town  people] 

At  White-slope'  a certain  person  and  his  mother  were  disliked. 
They  made  a house  out  of  branches  at  one  end  of  the  town  in  which 
they  lived.  When  it  was  low  tide  he  went  down  and  brought  up 
something  for  his  mother  to  eat. 

After  he  had  done  this  for  some  time  he  came  to  a heron  with  a 
broken  liill.  Then  he  sharpened  it.  And  it  said  to  him:  “Grandson, 
you  helped me  nicely.  I will  also  help  ^ you.  Keep  this  medicine 
in  your  mouth.”  Then  it  also  gave  him  the  feather  on  the  tip  of  its 
wing,  and  it  said  to  him:  “Blow  this  under  the  armpit  of  the  son  of 
the  town  chief.  Even  the  supernatural  beings  will  not  know  it.” 

The  child  often  played  at  having  supernatural  power.  He  had  a 
mat  as  a dancing  skirt.  He  fastened  shells  upon  it.  Others  he  used 
as  a rattle.  He  had  feathers  he  found  as  a dancing’  hat.  He  used 
old  cedar  bark  as  a drum.  One  evening  he  went  around  the  town. 
He  looked  into  some  of  the  houses.  A chief’s  son  sat  in  one  of  them. 
Then  he  pushed  the  feather  in  between  the  side  planks.  When  the 
point  was  turned  toward  his  armpit,  he  blew  it  in.  As  soon  as  it  went 
into  the  chief’s  son’s  armpit,  he  had  a pain. 

'riien  he  went  home.  They  got  a shaman  for  [the  chief’s  son].  He 
went  over  to  see  him  practice.  Some  persons  with  black  skins  on  the 
side  toward  the  door  held  burning  pitchwood.  Then  he  thought:  “I 
wonder  why  the}'  do  not  see  the  thing  sticking  out  of  him.”  They 
dropped  their  torches  and  ran  out  after  him.  He  ran  from  them. 
Those  were  The-ones-who-hav'e-spines-for-earrings.® 

The  day  after  he  went  again.  He  wanted  to  see  the  shaman.  When 
he  thought  the  same  thing  as  he  had  thought  before  they  ran  out  after 
him  again.  At  that  time  they  discovered  that  it  was  the  boy. 

Then  they  set  out  to  get  him.  He  spit  medicine  upon  the  things  he 
had  been  playing  with.'  The  dancing  skirt  had  a drawing  on  it.  The 
drum  had  the  picture  of  a wa'sg.o.  The  dancing  hat,  too,  was  finished. 

They  hung  up  five  moose  skins  for  him.  He  went  thither,  and  the 
beating  plank  beat  itself  as  it*came  in.  They  had  opened  the  door  for 
him.  While  they  were  looking  through  it  for  him,  his  dancing  hat 
came  out  back  of  the  fire.®  It  did  the  same  thing  on  the  other  side,  on 
the  side  toward  the  door,  and  on  the  opposite  side.  After  it  had  come 
up  in  all  four  corners  he  stood  up.  He  took  his  feather.  When  he 
pulled  it  out  the  pain  ceased,  and  the  sickness  was  gone.  Just  before 
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he  went  out  he  blew  it  in  again.  He  did  not  think  he  had  received 
enough.  Then  he  went  awa}’. 

Next  day  they  made  the  number  of  his  moose  skins  ten,  and  he  again 
went  there.  Again  the  drum  and  the  beating  board  went  in  of  them- 
selves. After  he  had  entered  as  before  he  stood  up.  After  he  had 
danced  around  for  a while  he  pulled  his  feather  out  for  good.  The 
chief's  child  slept. 

He  had  many  uncles.  They  kept  their  daughters  for  him.  Among 
these  one  was  short  on  one  side.  That  was  the  youngest’s  daughter. 
One  time,  when  they  were  going  on  a picnic,  he  started.  And  he 
changed  himself  into  a salmon-berry  bush  near  the  trail  and  waited 
there. 

'When  the  lame  one  came  along  t)ehind  he  tangled  himself  up  in 
her  hair.  'While  she  was  trying  to  untie  it,  all  left  her.  Instead,  he 
came  and  stood  near  her.  Then  he  said  to  her:  “I  will  mai'ry  3-011. 
Go  Avith  me."  Then  she  went  with  him.  After  he  had  entered  the 
house  with  her  he  spit  medicine  on  her.  He  stretched  her  leg  out. 
It  became  well.  He  married  her. 

Then  he  threw  away  the  house  of  branches  and  built  a regular  house 
for  himself.  He  made  a bedstead  which  he  and  his  Avife  alwaAS  used. 
One  night,  Avhile  he  sle})t,  the  house  moved  Avith  him,  and  he  aAvoke. 
He  heard  some  one  talking  Avith  his  mother.  ^\'hen  day  broke  he 
op(‘ned  his  eA'es.  Something  Avonderful  hi}"  there  into  Avhich  he 
awoke.  The  carvings  inside  of  the  house  Aviuked  theii'  CA-es.  The 
carvings  on  the  corner  posts  of  the  bedstead  moved  their  tongues  at 
each  other.  In  a rear  corner  of  the  house  something  stood  making  a 
noise.  That  Avas  Greatest  Hopper,'’  the}-  sa}-.  Master  Carpenter^ 
had  became  his  father,  the}-  sa}'. 

When  he  arose  [the  latter]  said:  “Come!  my  child,  let  me  fix  you 
up.*'  Then  he  Avent  to  him.  He  combed  his  hair.  It  hung  down 
broad  and  glos.sy  even  beyond  his  buttocks.  He  painted  his  face.  He 
Avas  A'ery  handsome. 

After  he  had  lived  a Avhile  Avith  his  father  in  that  house  he  set  out 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  .Manv-ledg('s.  Then  his  fathei’  told  him  that 
he  destroyed  the  sons  of  the  supernatural  beings.  And  he  let  him 
take  his  arrows.  “They  fly  around,’'’*  he  said  to  him.  One  bore  the 
figure  of  a weasel.  The  other  bore  the  figure  of  a mouse.  He  also 
gave  him  .some  knots.  “In  his  town  driftwood  neA-er  floats  ashoi-e,” 
he  said  to  him. 

He  had  Greatest  Hopper  take  him  over.  After  he  had  gone  along 
for  a while  with  him  the  capes  before  him  Avere  burning.  Then  he  spit 
medicine  upon  them,  and  he  hopped  quickly  over  Avith  him.  When  he 
got  close  in  front  of  Ma'g.AiC  he  felt  extremely  sweet.  There  AAe re 
very  many  stick-potatoes  there.  That  made  him  so,  they  say.  After 
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he  bad  brouglit  him  to  the  end  of  Many-ledges’  town,  Greatest  Hopper 
went  bacd\. 

Then  he  changed  himself  into  knots  and  at  evening  floated  ashore  in 
front  of  the  town,  awaiting  until  his  children  came  down  to  defecate. 
I\y  and  by  they  came  down.  “See  the  driftwood  which  has  floated 
ashore.  It  is  wonderful,  because  driftwood  never  floats  ashore  in 
father’s  village.”  Then  the_v  picked  it  up  and  laid  it  down  near  the 
door.  Then  they  forgot  it. 

And,  when  they  were  going  to  bed,  they  thought  of  it  and  brought 
it  in.  He  (jMany-ledges)  started  to  cut  it  up  with  one  of  his  live 
stone  adzes.  It  broke.  Then  he  took  another.  He  struck  it  with 
that,  too.  That,  too,  broke.  After  the  same  thing  had  happened  to 
four,  he  split  it  in  pieces  with  the  last  one.  Then  he  was  glad.  And 
he  ])ut  it  into  the  Are. 

When  the  daughters  went  to  bed  he  shot  in  as  a spark.  Then  he  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  l)ed  and  laid  his  hands  on  them.  “ Who  are  3mu'^” 
[they  said].  And  he  said,  “ It  is  1.”  “ Who  is  I 'G’  “ I am  He-who- 

got-supernatural-power-fi’om-his-little-flnger.”  When  he  was  a bo}^ 
and  was  whittling,  something  stuck  into  his  little  Anger.'"  That  is 
why  he  was  so  called.  Then  the  woman"  said:  “For  him  alone  my 
father  has  kept  me.” 

And,  when  she  replied  to  him,  he  married  her.  When  da}"  ))roke 
her  father  said:  “ I wonder  what  supernatural  being  was  talking  to  my 
daughter  last  night.  1 had  her  for  He-who-got-supernatural  power- 
fromdus-little-Anger.”  Then  she  said  to  her  father:  “Father,  he  is 
the  one,  he  says.” 

“Now,  uyy  child,  come  down  and  sit  by  the  Are  with  your  husband.” 
And  they  came  down  and  .sat  there.  They  spread  out  a mat  for  him, 
and  he  gave  him  food.  Thev  brought  out  berries  and  grease.  Flames 
came  out  of  them.  They  ])ut  some  into  a trav  and  set  it  l)efore  him. 
The  woman  told  him  not  to  eat  it.  After  he  had  swallowed  medicine 
four  times  he  took  some.  W^hen  he  had  taken  two  mouthfuls  he 
stopped.  It  passed  (juickly  through  his  insides  l)urning.  He  stood  up 
and,  where  he  had  sat,  smoke  rose. 

Next  daj"  he  said  to  his  daughter:  “ Let  A"our  husband  go  and  get  an 
alder  for  me  Avhich  stands  behind  the  house.”  And  he  got  up  quicklju 
'Fhen  she  clung  to  her  husband  ciying.  “Alas!  the  supernatural  beings 
think  the.v  can  do  everything.  They  have  me  many  their  sons. 
and  by  he  begins  to  do  this  wa}".”  Then  he  said  to  his  wife:  “Let 
me  go.  I Avill  see  v,"hat  he  is  going  to  do  to  me.”  And  she  said  to  her 
husband:  “Go  to  it  after  it  has  come  together  and  lightning  has  flashed 
in  it  four  times.” 

Then  his  father-in-law  gave  him  a stone  wedge,  and  he  went  along 
a trail  running  inland  side  of  the  house.  After  he  had  gone  in  some 
distance  [he  saw]  it  standing  far  ofl'.  After  it  had  come  together  and 
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lightning  had  shot  in  it  four  times  he  spit  medicine  before  him  and 
went  to  it.  After  he  had  chopped  at  it  a while  and  it  had  fallen,  he 
found  himself  inside  of  its  mouth  (lit.).  There  was  no  waj"  to  get 
out.  Something  held  him  tight. 

Then  his  father’s  supernatural  powers  came  to  him.  Four  having 
their  hair  tied  in  bunches  with  cedar  limbs  came  quickl3"to  him.  Two 
had  wedges  in  their  hands.  Two  had  big  hammers.  Then  they 
worked  at  the  alder,  and  they  split  it.  The}"  pulled  him  out.  He 
rubbed  medicine  upon  himself  and  became  as  he  had  been  before. 

When  he  pulled  it  apart  human  bones  burst  out  of  it.  Some  of 
these  were  like  whole  human  bodies;  some  were  just  held  together  by 
the  ligaments.  Then  he  trod  the  alder  into  bits  and  threw  them 
around.  “Those  will  be  useful  to  the  very  last  people.”  Then  he 
carried  half  of  it  otf  on  his  shoulder,  let  one  end  down  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  house,  and  struck  the  house  front  hard.  Then  his 
father-in-law  said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  luy  supernatural  helper.” 
Then  he  went  in  and  lay  by  his  wife  behind  the  screens.  His  father- 
in-law  had  the  lire  quenched,  they  say.’'^ 

Next  day  he  again  said  to  his  daughter,  “Come,  my  child,  let  your 
husband  go  fora  small  devilfish  of  mine  which  lives  toward  the  point.” 
Then  he  again  got  up  quickly.  Again  his  wife  clung  to  him.  And 
his  wife  said:  “They  let  me  marry  the  sons  of  the  supernatural  beings 
who  think  themselves  powerful.  By  and  by  he  begins  to  do  this 
way.”  Then  he  said  to  his  wife:  “Let  me  go.  1 will  see  the  thing 
he  uses  against  me.”  Then  she  gave  her  husband  directions.  “After 
it  has  spit  upward  and  it  has  lightened  four  times  go  to  it.” 

Then  he  went  to  it.  He  shot  it  twice  with  the  arrows  his  father  had 
given  to  him.  After  it  had  shot  up  water  four  times  he  spit  medi- 
cine in  front  of  himself  and  went  to  it.  After  he  had  struck  it  with  a 
stick*’  he  was  in  its  mouth. 

When  he  was  almost  drowned  in  its  slime  he  thought  of  his  father’s 
supernatural  helpers.  Again  the  four  came  to  him.  They  had  clubs 
in  their  hands,  and  they  clubbed  it  in  the  eyes.  They  pulled  him  out. 
He  was  covered  with  slime.  Theti  he  spit  medicine  upon  himself. 
He  became  as  he  had  been  before.  The  bones  in  it  were  also  many. 

He  pulled  it  apart  and  tore  half  of  it  in  pieces  and  threw  them 
around.  “These  will  be  useful  to  all  future  people.”  And  he  carried 
half  of  it  otf  witli  a stick.  He  threw  it  in  on  the  side  toward  the 
door.  Then  his  father-in-law  said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  my  super 
natural  helper.”  Then  he  entered  and  lay  bc'hind  the  screens  with 
his  wife. 

Next  day  he  again  said  to  his  daughter:  “Come!  my  child,  let  your 
husband  go  after  my  little  sea  lion  yonder.”  At  onc(i  lu^  got  up. 
Again  she  clung  to  her  husband  while  she  cried.  “ lie  always  lets  them 
marry  the  sf)ns  of  the  s>i])ernatural  beings  who  think  they  are  strong 
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and  by  he  begins  to  do  this  way.”  Then  he  again  said  to  hiawife; 
“ Let  me  go.  I will  see  the  thing  with  which  he  is  g’oing  to  do  [harm] 
to  me.”  And  his  wife  gave  him  directions.  “After  it  has  looked  at 
you  and  growled  four  times  go  to  it.” 

Then  he  started  for  it.  He  was  going  to  kill  it  with  a club  which 
his  father-in-law  gave  him.  After  he  had  gone  toward  it  for  a while 
he  saw  it  lying  there.  After  it  had  looked  at  him  and  growled  four 
times  he  went  to  it.  When  he  came  near  it  it  breathed  in.  He  went 
into  its  mouth. 

And  again  he  thought  of  his  father’s  supernatural  helpers.  Again 
they  came  to  him  bearing  bone  clubs.  The}^  clubbed  the  sea  lion  on 
the  head.  The}'^  killed  it.  When  he  (the  youth)  was  almost  dead 
they  pulled  him  out  of  its  mouth.  Then  he  put  medicine  upon  him- 
self and  was  restored. 

Then  he  pulled  the  sea  lion  apart.  The  Ijones  of  three  persons  fell 
out  of  it.  Then  he  tore  half  of  it  in  pieces  and  threw  them  around. 
“ You  will  be  useful  to  all  future  people.”  And  he  carried  off  half  of 
the  sea  lion  and  threw  it  in  thi-ough  the  doorwajL  His  father-in-law 
said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  my  supernatural  helper.”  Then  he  lay 
behind  the  screen  again  with  his  wife. 

Next  day  he  again  said  to  his  daughter:  “ Come!  m3"  child,  let  3"our 
husband  go  for  1113"  little  hair  seal  3"onder.”  And  at  once  he  arose. 
Again  his  wife  clung  weeping  to  him.  “He always  lets  me  marry  the 
sons  of  the  supernatural  beings  who  think  themselves  powerful.  B3" 
and  by  he  l)egins  to  treat  them  this  wav.”  And  he  said  to  his  wife: 
“Let  me  go.  I will  .see  the  thing  with  which  he  does  it.”  “After  it 
growls  and  looks  toward  3"ou  four  times  go  to  it,”  she  .said  to  him. 

Then  his  father-in-law  gave  him  a bone  club,  and  he  set  out  to  it. 
After  he  reached  it,  and  the  hair  seal  had  looked  at  him  and  growled 
foul'  times  he  went  thither,  and  it  breathed  in.  He  was  in  its  mouth. 

Again  he  thought  of  his  father’s  supernatural  helpers,  and  again 
they  came  to  him  liearing  bone  clubs.  The3"  struck  the  hair  seal  on 
the  head  and  killed  it.  Then  they  pulled  him  out,  and  he  rubbed 
medicine  upon  himself. 

Then  he  pulled  the  hair  seal  apart.  Half  of  the  hair  seal  he  pulled 
in  pieces  and  scattei’ed  around.  “This  will  be  useful  to  all  future 
people.”  Out  of  this,  also,  poured  the  bones  of  two  persons.  Then 
he  carried  otf  half  of  the  hair  .seal  ujion  his  shoulder  and  threw  it  down 
in  the  house.  His  father-in-law  .said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  my  super- 
natural helper.”  Again  he  la3"  with  his  wife  behind  the  screens. 

The  day  after  that  he  said  to  his  daughter:  “ Come!  let  your  husband 
go  and  get  m v little  eagle  sitting  3"onder.”  Again  she  did  not  want  her 
husband  to  go,  and  he  said  to  his  wife:  “Let  me  go  as  before.  I will 
see  the  thing  with  which  he  is  going  to  do  it  to  me.”  Then  she  .said 
to  her  husband:  “Go  to  it  after  its  e3"e  mucus  has  dropped  four 
times.” 
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Then  he  took  his  arrows.  His  father-in-law  said  that  they  pushed  the 
eagle  down  with  a pole.  Then  he  went  thither.  After  its  eye  mucus 
had  dropped  four  times  he  shot  it  up  through  the  belly.  He  went  to 
the  other  side  also  and  shot  it  from  that  side  as  well.  But  it  did  not 
do  anything,  they  say. 

Then  he  scattered  half  of  it  around.  “All  future  ])eople  will  make 
use  of  you."  And  he  carried  half  of  it  off  on  his  shoulders.  The 
bones  of  two  persons  came  out.  Then  he  threw  it  into  the  house. 
His  father-in-law  said:  “Alas!  he  has  killed  my  su})ernatural  helper.” 
And  again  he  la\'  with  his  wife. 

Ne.xt  day  he  said  to  his  daughter  as  before:  “Come!  my  child,  let 
your  husband  go  and  get  my  little  clam  on  the  point.”  And  again  she 
went  to  her  husband.  Still  he  started  thither.  And  she  gave  her  hus- 
band directions:  “Go  to  it  after  it  has  spit  out  water  four  times.” 
And  his  father-in-law  said:  “They  get  it  by  means  of  a stick.” 

Then  he  gave  him  a digging  stick,  and  he  went  thither.  After  it 
had  spit  up  water  four  times,  he  went  to  it  and  started  to  get  it  with 
a stick;  he  suddenly  found  himself  in  its  mouth. 

When  he  thought  of  his  father’s  supernatural  helpers,  thev  came  to 
him  holding  ffat,  broad  clubs.  They  struck  on  its  ligaments  (lit., 
“eyes”),'*  and  they  pulled  him  out.  Then  he  scattered  half  of  it 
around.  “All  future  people  will  make  use  of  these,”  he  said.  He 
took  half  of  it,  went  home  with  it,  and  threw  it  down  in  the  house. 
“Alas!  he  has  killed  my  supernatural  helper.”  Again  he  lav  with  his 
wife. 

The  day  after  that  he  had  a tire  lighted.  They  rubbed  hard,  white 
stones  together,  and  it  burned.*'  He  told  them  to  put  stones  into  it. 
At  once  they  did  so.  When  they  became  hot  they  ])ut  them  into  a 
stone  box  h'ing  near  the  door.  Then  his  father-in-law  told  him  to  get 
in.  At  once  he  stood  up  and,  after  he  had  spit  medicine  upon  himself 
four  times,  he  sat  in  it.  It  was  cold. 

4'hen  they  put  the  box  cover  over  it.  After  he  had  sat  there  foi'  a 
while  he  tapped  upon  the  side  of  it.  Then  he  (his  fath(‘r-in-law)  made 
a noise  at  him  with  his  lips.  He  said:  “I  guess  I have  killed  him.” 

By  and  by  he  sHxkI  up,  throwing  his  hair  back  out  of  it.  And  he 
kicked  the  box  to  pieces  and  threw  the  [)ieces  around  the  si<h‘  of  the 
house  toward  the  door.  His  father-in-law  became  ashanu'd.  He  had 
destroyed  his  t(>n  sup('rnatural  helpers.  After  that  his  mind  became 
good  toward  him.'" 

4'he  deviltish  he  killed  was  in  the  cave  at  Skedans  point,  they  say. 
.Vnd  his  father-in-law,  .Many-ledges,  was  a cli If  ladiind  the  town  of 
Skedans. 

His  mitifl  had  l)ecome  changed  toward  him.  .Vfter  he  had  sliiyi'd 
with  his  wife  fora  while  he  told  his  wife  he,  wanterl  to  return  hoiiu'. 
Then  she  told  her  father,  and  her  father  said:  “Now,  my  child,  go 
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with  3"our  husband.  Just  outside  is  a canoe.”  Then  her  husband 
went  out.  There  lay  an  old  canoe  out  from  between  the  cracks  of 
which  grass  was  growing. 

Then  he  went  in  and  told  his  wife,  and  she  said  to  her  father; 
“Father,  he  hunted  in  vain  for  the  canoe.  He  saj's  there  is  only  an 
old  one  there.”  “That  is  it.”  Then  she  went  to  it  with  her  husband. 
She  kicked  it  on  the  edges  and  [.said]:  “Go  seaward,  father’s  canoe.” 
At  once  it  was  floating  there.  It  went  of  itself  either  wa}".  The 
carving  on  the  bow  paddled.  Then  he  told  it  to  come  near.  It  came 
before  him. 

And  he  had  his  daughter  take  along  all  kinds  of  food.  There  was 
a great  quantity  of  it.  He  sent  five  slaves  to  take  care  of  the  canoe. 
He  had  five  boxes  of  berries  and  grease  put  in  for  the  canoe.  And  he 
said  to  his  daughter:  “M}"  child,  when  it  is  hungry  it  will  point  its 
bow  backward.  Then  let  your  husliand  throw  one  box  at  its  face.” 

Then  they  started.  He  sat  high  in  the  bow  with  his  wife,  and  the 
bow  earn  ing  paddled  the  caiioe.  After  it  had  gone  along  for  some 
time  the  canoe  turned  its  bow  back.  Then  the}"  pidled  out  one  of  the 
boxes  of  grea.se  and  berries,  and  he  threw  it  at  its  face.  Again  it  went 
on.  After  it  had  gone  along  for  a while  the  canoe  turned  its  bow 
back  again,  and  again  he  threw  the  grease  and  berries  at  its  face  with 
a spoon.  Then  the  canoe  again  went  on.’’ 

After  they  had  gone  on  a while  longer  they  .saw  the  town.  The 
whole  town  was  alight  with  tires.  They  wanted  to  see  the  daughter 
of  IManydedges.  They  asked:  “Who  is  it?”  “It  is  He-who-got- 
sup(n-natural-power-from-his-little-tinger  coming  with  his  wife.” 

v\.nd  they  came  down  in  a great  crowd  to  the  shore  opposite.  He 
came  ashore,  and  they  took  the  food  off.  Then  the  five  canoe  slaves 
went  back.  They  took  along  the  three  boxes  of  berries  and  grease 
which  were  left  for  the  canoe. 

Then  his  wife  sat  among  the  things,  and  he  went  up  to  the  house 
and  told  his  mother  to  call  her  up.  Immediately  his  mother  went 
down.  She  saw  nothing  there.  There  was  only  a cloud  among  the 
boxes.  Then  she  went  up  and  said  to  her  son:  “I  .saw  nothing  there. 
Only  a cloud  was  there  resting  upon  the  things.”  He  .said  to  his 
mother:  “That  is  she.” 

Again  she  went  down,  and  she  called  her  up.  The  cloud  came  up 
after  her.  The  cloud  went  near  the  place  where  her  husband  sat. 
They  wanted  to  see  her.  A great  crowd  awaited  her.  By  and  by  he 
said  to  his  wife:  “Take  off'  your  hat.”  Then  she  told  her  husband  to 
take  it  o-ff,  and  he  took  it  off.  He  put  it  behind  himself.  There  the 
cloud  lay.  A wonderful  creature  sat  where  it  had  l)een.  She  was 
pretty,  like  a daughter  of  the  supernatural  beings.  The  ones  they 
had  wanted  him  to  marry  looked  in  at  her  and  wept  as  they  did  so. 

And,  after  he  had  had  his  wife  for  a while,  a whitish  sea  otter  came 
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swimming  in  front  of  the  town.  After  the_y  had  shot  at  it  for  a while 
he  also  launched  his  canoe.  He  shot  at  it  with  his  arrows.  He  shot 
it  in  the  end  of  the  tail.'*  After  it  had  flopped  about  there  for  some 
time  he  got  it  into  his  canoe.  He  came  home.  Then  he  skinned  it. 

There  were  spots  of  blood  upon  it.  On  account  of  these  his  wife 
washed  it.  After  she  had  done  this  for  a while  she  slipped  seaward 
upon  it.  When  the  water  was  as  higdi  as  her  knees  a killer  whale 
went  awa}’  with  her  blowing.  She  was  stuck  between  its  tins.  Killer 
whales  went  out  to  sea  with  her  in  a ci’owd. 

He  got  into  a canoe  and  went  after  his  wife.  Thej"  disappeared 
under  the  water  in  front  of  him.  Then  he  came  back  and  went  ciying 
around  the  town.  By  and  by  he  questioned  an  old  man  who  lived  at 
one  end  of  the  town.  “ What  supernatural  being  is  it  that  took  away 
my  wife  ?"  he  asked  of  him.  “ Supernatiu-al-being-always-in-the- 
cradle  took  your  wife  awa}'.” 

Then  he  gave  him  all  sorts  of  things.  He  gave  him  all  kinds  of 
things  that  would  be  u.seful  to  him.  “Now,  chief,  I will  let  you  have 
my  canoe.  I will  go  with  _vou.  1 will  stand  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  and 
you  shall  get  your  wife,”  he  said  to  him. 

He  lent  him  his  short  canoe  which  lay  outside.  “Raise  it,  chief. 
Burn  the  bottom  of  it.  Take  twisted  cedar  limbs,  Indian  tobacco,  and 
tallow."  Then  he  did  as  directed. 

^^'hen  it  was  a tine  day  he  went  to  him,  but  he  said  it  was  a bad  day. 
One  day,  when  it  was  cloudy,  he  went  to  him  not  expecting  an3’thing. 
He  sat  outside  with  his  mat  over  his  shoulder.  He  also  had  on  his  hat. 
“It  is  a good  dav,  chief.  When  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  sea  the 
sunshine  will  be  upon  us  onlv.”  Then  he  launched  the  canoe.  He  got 
in  the  stern  of  his  canoe.  Immediately  the}’  set  otl'. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  the  sunshine  came  out,  as  he 
had  said.  Then  the  old  man  said  to  him:  “Look  for  a kelp  with  two 
heacL."  And  they  came  to  one.  “Now  fasten  [the  canoe  and  leave] 
me  right  here.  This  is  his  trail.” 

Then  h<;  gave  him  directions.  “Right  in  the  trail  at  the  end  of  the 
town  Hei’on  always  repairs  a canoe.  He  nevei’  lets  a strange  super- 
natural Ifeing  ])ass  in.  When  he  shouts,  (piickly  put  Indian  tobacco 
into  his  mouth.  Also  give  him  twisted  cedai'  limbs.  Then  he  will 
conceal  you.” 

.\nd  he  went  down  upon  the  kelj).  He  went  along  for  a while  upon 
a trail  in  which  were  footprints  and  heard  the  sound  of  a hammer. 
And  he  came  to  him.  .\fter  h(^  had  looked  at  him  for  a while  he 
shouted.  Then  he  ])ut  tobacco  into  his  mouth.  He  also  gave  him 
twisted  cedar  bran-  ln's.  Now  he  j)ut  him  into  his  mouth. 

'I'lien  the  town  people  came  to  him  in  a crowd.  “ Why  did  you 
shout  like  that?"  “1  cried  out  because  my  awl  slippc'd.”  Then  they 
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said  to  him:  “ No;  you  smell  of  human  beings.”  They  hunted  about 
him.  They  did  uot,  find  him.  They  went  home  from  him. 

Then  he  took  him  out  and  gave  him  directions.  “ Supernatural- 
being-alwa3"s-in-the-cradle  took  your  wife.  His  three-headed  house 
pole  is  alwaj^s  on  the  watch.  Hide  jmui'self  from  it.  Did  j'ou  bring 
tallow?”  And  he  said  to  him  “Yes.”  “Two  pei’sons  covered  with 
sores  will  come  to  get  wood.  Make  their  skins  well.  Rub  the  tallow 
on  them.” 

He  went  back  of  the  houses.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while 
they  came  to  him.  They  called  out  to  him.  “ Do  not  tickle  us  bv^ 
looking  at  us,”  said  they  to  him,  and  the}^  told  him  to  come  out  to 
them.  Then  he  went  to  them.  And  he  rubbed  the  tallow  upon  them 
and  healed  their  scales. 

Then  they  said  to  him:  “ To -daj^  they  are  going  to  put  fins  upon 
your  wife.  That  is  why  we  came  after  firewood.  ^Yhen  it  is  evening, 
and  we  go  aftei’  water  we  will  cause  the  strings  of  our  buckets  to 
break.  We  will  let  the  water  run  into  the  fire.  Go  and  get  jmur 
wife  quickly  in  the  midst  of  the  steam.  So  they  spoke  to  him. 

As  soon  as  evening  came  they  came  after  water  with  two  large 
buckets.  He  mot  them  there,  and  they  said  to  him:  “ Prepare  your- 
self.” And,  when  they  went  in,  he  looked  through  the  doorwa}"  and 
saw  that  his  wife  had  tears  on  her  cheeks.  The}"  had  Supernatural- 
l)eing-alwa_ys-in-a-cradle,  the  one  who  married  her,  hung  up  as  if  in  a 
cradle. 

When  they  got  in  near  the  fire,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  with  the 
water  the  Inieket  strings  were  broken.  While  the  house  was  filled 
with  steam,  he  went  in  quickl}"  and  got  his  wife.  Then  he  put  her 
under  his  arm  and  ran  away  with  her.  The  house  pole  heads  shouted: 
“ He-who-got-supernatui’al-power-from-his-little-finger  has  taken  his 
wife  back.” 

At  once  the}"  pursued  him.  They  ran  after  him  in  a great  crowd. 
Supernatural-being-always-in-the-cradle  ran  after  them  crying.  He 
came  with  his  wife  to  the  old  man.  Then  he  again  put  them  into  his 
mouth.  When  the  crowd  came  to  him  they  asked  him:  “Oldman, 
did  not  He-who-got-supernatui  al-power-from-his-little-finger  pass  by 
upon  this  trail?  He  has  taken  his  wife  back.”  Then  he  said:  “1 
felt  nothing.”  And  they  hunted  about  a little  farther.  When  they 
found  nothing  they  asked  him  again:  “ Did  not  you  feel  anything  upon 
it?  ” “ No,”  he  said.  Then  they  said  to  him:  “You  smell  of  a human 

being.”  And  they  pushed  him  down.  They  felt  all  over  him.  Then 
he  said:  “You  make  me  tired  by  your  handling.  You  better  stop 
searching  me.”  Then  they  went  home  from  him. 

And  afterward  he  took  them  out.  And  he  said:  “Go  along  care- 
fully with  your  wife  upon  this  trail.”  Then  they  went  along  the 
trail.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  came  to  the  place 
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where  the  old  man  wa^.  They  got  in  with  him  and  started  otl'.  After 
they  had  gone  on  a while  longer  he  came  with  her  to  the  town.  lie 
had  got  his  wife  l)ack,  and  he  stayed  there  with  her  always. 

[The  folloNviiiff  excellent  version  of  this  story  was  ohtiiinecl  by  Professor  Boas  from  Charlie  Edenshaw. 
chief  of  the  StA'stas,  a Ma.sset  family.] 

In  the  village  T'l  [on  the  west  coast  of  Graham  island]  there  was 
a boy  who  lived  with  his  grandmother.  Ilis  jxirents  were  dead. 
While  he  was  still  living  in  his  little  house  with  his  grandmother,  he 
u.sed  to  make  wands  with  a little  shell  knife.  While  doing  so  he  ran 
a splint  under  his  tinger  nail,  which  made  his  linger  swell  to  an  enor- 
mous size.  Therefore  he  received  the  name  SLEg.otsg.a'noe. 

One  day  the  hoy  met  a crane  whose  heak  was  broken.  He  carved  a 
new  heak  for  him  out  of  wood.  They  were  living  in  the  last  house  of 
the  village.  He  had  ten  uncles  who  were  all  chiefs.  One  of  his 
uncles  had  a boy  who  was  sick  all  the  time.  Now,  the  hov  who  had 
healed  the  crane,  took  a small  mat,  which  he  tied  round  his  waist  like  a 
shaman's  apron.  He  made  a rattle  of  cockleshell  and  carved  a sha- 
man's wand  for  his  own  use.  He  tried  to  imitate  the  shamans  who 
were  trying  to  heal  his  cousin.  One  day  the  youth  went  to  his  uncle’s 
house,  which  was  full  of  people.  He  lookf'd  into  it  and  saw  a hone 
sticking  in  his  .sick  cousin’s  side.  A black  man  was  standing  on  ejvch 
side  of  the  door.  The}"  were  the  porpoises.  The  boy  thought:  ‘“If  I 
am  able  to  remove  that  bone  1113’  cousin  will  recover.”  The  two  black 
men  .said  at  once:  "This  bo}"  savs  a bone  is  in  the  sick  bov’s  side,  and 
that  he  is  able  to  pull  it  out.”  Then  the  people  laughed  at  him,  but 
thev  allowf'd  him  to  tiy.  The  crane  had  given  him  a shaniiin’s  powers, 
although  he  did  not  know  it.  Then  he  pulled  out  the  bone,  jind  his 
cousin  arose,  healed  and  well.  Then  he  put  it  back  again,  and  he  was 
sick  again.  Now  the  bo}'  returned  to  his  house.  He  said  to  his 
grandmother:  " I am  able  to  .save  mv  cousin.’’  She  struck  him,  sav- 
ing: ‘‘Don’t  sa}'  .so,  else  thev  will  punish  3'ou.”  Hut  he  was  able  to 
.see  the  bone  in  his  cousin’s  side,  although  nolfodv  else  was  al)le  to  dis- 
cover it. 

Now  the  chief  .sent  for  his  ne])hew.  One  of  his  slaves  went  to  call 
him.  Theti  his  grandmother  .said:  “‘Surel}-,  the  chief  is  going  to  kill 
ns.”  Then  the  })ov  took  his  niiit  apron,  his  rattle,  and  his  Wiind  and 
went  to  his  uncle’s  house.  Then'  were  manv  shamans  inside.  He 
went  around  the  lire,  keeping  the  lire])lace  tohishd't.  'I'hen  he  pulled 
the  bone  out  of  his  cousin’s  bodv,  blew  upon  him,  whih^  the  peoj)le  were 
beating  time,  and  the  sick  bo}'  recovered.  Tlum  he  luit  it  in  again, 
and  he  felt  sick  again.  'I’ln;  sick  boy  said  that  he  had  felt  better  for  a 
little  while,  but  that  he  was  sick  again.  The  other  shamans  tried  again 
to  cure  him,  but  they  were  unable  to  do  .so.  Then  tin*  sick  l)oy  asked 
them  tf)  send  once  more  for  his  cousin.  They  sent  for  him,  and,  when 
he  came,  they  otfered  him  all  kinds  of  property,  l)ut  he  refused  it. 
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But  the  two  porpoises  knew  his  thoughts,  and  said:  “ Lk'anqeos’g.a'noe 
( = Jumping-on-one-leg,  name  of  the  poor  bo}^)  wishes  to  have  the  para- 
phernalia which  his  father  wore  when  dancing.”  His  uncle  promised 
to  give  them  to  him.  Then  he  pulled  out  the  bone  and  healed  his 
cousin. 

Now  he  wore  a beautiful  apron  instead  of  his  mat  apron;  he  used  a 
wooden  rattle  instead  of  his  shell  rattle,  and  a bone  wand  instead  of 
his  wooden  wand.  Now  he  was  a great  shaman. 

After  some  time  he  heard  about  a great  chief  whose  name  was 
T’eckoa'naye.  He  wished  to  visit  him.  He  had  a beautiful  daughter 
whom  all  the  chiefs  desired  to  marry,  but  he  did  not  accept  them.  He 
killed  all  her  suitors.  He  invited  them  to  a meal  and  made  them  sit 
down  near  the  tire.  Then  he  put  four  stones  into  his  fire,  and,  when 
they  were  red-hot,  he  put  them  into  a dish.  Then  he  made  them  swal- 
low the  stones. 

Now,  SLEg.otsg.a'noe  intended  to  marry  this  girl.  Before  he  went 
there  the  crane  visited  him.  He  gave  him  a medicine  which  caused 
water  to  gather  in  his  mouth  so  that  it  cooled  the  stones.  When  he 
reached  the  chief’s  house  he  chewed  this  medicine  and  w'as  able  to 
swallow  the  stones  without  any  injuiy. 

He  came  to  a place  where  there  Avere  rock  slides  all  the  time.  Then 
he  chewed  a medicine  called  xu'ntsd’ala,  and  he  came  to  a place  near 
Skidegate.  Then  he  took  his  strap  of  mountain-goat  wool.  He  threw 
it  over  Skidegate  straits  and  stepped  across  it,  using  it  as  a bridge. 
Then  he  threw  it  down  ojice  more,  and  thus  reached  her  house.  He 
thought:  “1  wish  the  girl  would  come  outside  to-night.” 

Then  she  went  out  of  the  house  and  sat  down  on  the  beach  to  defe- 
cate. The  boy  assumed  the  shape  of  a burl,  which  lay  on  the  beach 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  girl  said  to  her  slave:  “Cany  the  burl 
into  the  house,”  because  she  wished  her  father  to  make  a hook  from 
it.  The  slave  carried  it  home  and  told  the  chief  that  his  daughter 
wished  him  to  make  a hook  out  of  the  wood.  Then  the  chief  asked 
for  his  ax,  intending  to  split  the  wood.  When  he  hit  it  his  ax  broke. 
Then  the  chief  was  sad.  He  took  another  ax,  but  it  broke  also.  Then 
he  threw"  the  wood  into  the  tire. 

In  the  evening  the  chief’s  daughter  retired  to  her  room,  which  was 
separated  from  the  main  room  by  a large  plank.  When  the  wood  was 
burned  the  boy  in  the  shape  of  ashes  tlew  into  the  girl’s  room.  There 
he  assumed  his  human  shape.  She  asked  him:  “Who  are  you?  I 
want  to  marry  no  one  but  SLEg.otsg.a'noe.”  Then  he  replied:  “ I am 
SLEg.otsg.a'noe.”  Then  she  w"as  glad  and  allowed  him  to  lie  down  with 
her.  They  talked  all  night.  Earlv  the  next  morning  the  chief  rose. 
He  spat  and  he  thought:  “ Who  is  talking  to  my  daughter?  I don’t 
want  anyone  to  become  ny^  son-in-law  except  SLEg.otsg.a'noe.”  Then 
his  daughter  shouted:  “He  has  arrived!”  Then  the  old  chief  w"as glad. 
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He  spread  mats  on  the  Hoor  of  the  house  and  put  four  stones  into  the 
tire.  When  the  stones  Avere  hot  he  took  a dish  and  ordered  his  slaves 
to  put  the  stones  into  the  dish.  They  placed  it  t)efore  the  youno-  man, 
who  sat  down  on  the  mat.  Then  the  girl  said:  ‘■'You  always  try  to 
kill  my  suitors  by  means  of  the  red-liot  stones."  The  youth  chewed 
the  medicine  Avhich  he  had  received  from  the  crane  and  rubbed  his 
bodv  with  it.  Then  he  took  the  stones  up  in  a ladle  and  SAvallowed 
them  one  after  the  other.  They  fell  right  through  his  bodv.  The 
door  of  the  house  was  made  of  stone,  and  the  stones  broke  it.  The 
young  man  was  not  dead.  Then  they  fed  him  with  salmon  and  berries. 

On  the  following  dav  the  chief  said  to  his  daughter;  “There  is  a 
devilfish  at  the  point  of  land  just  beyond  our  village.  1 have  trieil 
often  to  kill  it,  but  I can  not  do  so.  Tell  your  husband  to  try  to  kill 
it."  The  young  man  started  in  his  canoe,  and  reached  the  place  where 
the  devilfish  Avas  living.  Four  times  he  cheAved  his  medicine  and 
rubbed  it  OA'er  his  bod}’.  Then  he  threAV  his  harpoon  at  the  eye  of 
the  devilfish.  As  .soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  fainted,  and  the  mon.ster 
SAvallowed  him.  But  he  Avas  not  dead.  lie  merely  thought:  “I  Avish 
your  stomach  Avould  burst,"  and  at  once  the  stomach  of  the  devilfish 
burst,  and  it  was  dead.  The  bones  of  many  pt'ople  Avere  inside.  They 
dropped  to  the  ground  Avhen  the  monster  died.  Tho.se  Avho  had  been 
killed  recently  Avere  still  partly  covered  Avith  fiesh,  Avhile  those  Avho 
had  been  killed  long  ago  Avere  only  bones.  He  chewed  some  of  his 
medicine  and  si)at  on  the  remains.  Thus  he  resu.scitated  them.  He 
took  the  devilfish  and  carried  it  to  his  father-in-law.  He  threAv  it 
doAvn  in  front  of  the  hou.se.  It  Avas  .so  heaA’V  that  the  hou.se  almost 
fell  down. 

On  the  following  morning  the  chief  .said  to  his  daughter:  ‘‘There, 
is  a tree  not  far  from  here.  Let  your  husband  go  and  fetch  its  bark.” 
The  young  man  took  his  stone  ax  and  went  to  the  tree.  'Phen  he  .«aAV 
that  the  bark  Avas  sliding  up  and  doAvn  all  the  tinu'.  Again  he  cheAved 
his  medicine.  Then  he  spat  at  the  tree  three  times.  Now  he  struck 
it  Avith  his  ax.  He  fainted  i-ightaway.  When  he  recovered  his  senses 
he  found  that  he  Avas  inside  the  tree.  Then  he  only  thought:  “ I Avish 
the  tree  would  break."  At  onc(^  the  tree  l)urst,  and  with  him  the 
bones  of  many  })<>()ple  Avhich  the  tree;  had  kilhnl  f('ll  to  the  ground. 
He  resuscitated  them.  Then  he  took  tin'  baik  and  cariied  it  to  the 
hou.se.  He  thre\v  itdoAvn  in  front  of  the  house  and  almost  de.stroyed  it. 

Then  his  father-in-law  Avas  very  sad  because  he  could  not  oveicome 
his  .son-in-hiAV.  H(‘  clid  not  s])eak  a word.  On  tin*  following  day  he 
.said:  “(Jo  and  cut  some  aldei' wood  for  my  fire.”  He  gave  him  an 
ax,  and  tin*  young  man  went.  .\s  soon  as  lu'  st  l uck  the  ahhu'  he 
fainted.  When  he,  na-oveicd  his  seu.ses  he  found  that  In;  Avas  insid(> 
the  tree.  .Vgain  he  thought:  “I  Avish  the  tree*  Avould  burst,"  and  he 
himself  and  many  jx'ople  Avhom  it  had  killed  came  out  of  it.  He 
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resuscitated  thein.  Tlien  he  took  one-half  of  the  tree  on  his  shoulder 
and  carried  it  home. 

On  the  following-  morning-  the  chief  said  to  his  daughter:  “Let  5^our 
husband  catch  the  sea  otter  which  lives  not  far  from  here.”  He  gave 
him  a harpoon.  Then  the  voung  man  went  out.  Soon  he  reached  a 
ave  in  which  the  sea  otter  was  living,  lie  chewed  the  medicine  and 
rubbed  his  body  four  times.  Then  he  threw  his  harpoon.  He  fainted 
right  away.  When  he  recovered  his  senses  he  found  that  he  was  in 
the  stomach  of  the  sea  otter,  and  he  only  thought:  “I  wish  it  would 
burst,”  and  the  sea  otter’s  stomach  burst,  and  with  him  the  bones  of 
many  people  dropped  out,  whom  he  resuscitated. 

The  old  chief  had  not  been  able  to  oyercome  SLEg.otsg.a'noe.  After 
a while  the  latter  became  homesick.  He  lay  down  and  did  not  say  a 
word.  Then  the  old  chief  asked  his  daughter:  “Why  is  your  hus- 
band sad?”  She  replied:  “He  is  homesick.  He  wishes  to  return  to 
T’T.”  “Hm!”  replied  the  chief.  After  a while  he  continued:  “Take 

my  large  canoe  and  accompany  him  to  his  home.”  The  young  man 
went  out  to  look  b)r  the  canoe,  but  he  could  not  find  it.  He  only 
saw  an  old  rotten  tree  with  long  roots.  When  he  returned  to  the 
house,  the  old  man  asked:  “Did  3mu  hud  my  canoe?’’  “No,”  the 
3’oung  man  i-eplied,  “we  haye  only  seen  an  old  rotten  tree.”  “That’s 
it,  that’s  it!”  said  the  old  man.  They  returned,  but  when  the}" 
reached  the  place  they  could  not  find  the  canoe.  They  saw  nothing 
but  an  old  rotten  tree.  They  returned  to  the  house;  and,  when  they 
informed  the  old  chief  that  the}"  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  canoe, 
he  told  them:  “When  you  reach  the  tree  again,  say,  ‘Go  into  the 
water.’”  They  turned  back,  and,  on  reaching  the  tree,  said:  “Go 
into  the  watei-,  canoe  of  my  father.”  At  once  it  was  transformed 
into  a large  canoe.  It  was  full  of  geese  (x'lt)  which  were  crying  all 
the  time.  They  were  the  oarsmen.  The  old  chief  gave  them  vast 
quantities  of  provisions,  and  they  started,  the  geese  paddling-  the 
canoe. 

During  all  this  time  the  youth’s  finger  was  yery  thick  and  sore.  In 
the  evening-  they  camped.  While  they  were  asleep  a great  many 
spirits  which  the  crane  had  held  captive  in  his  linger  by  means  of 
sorcery  escaped,  killed  his  wife,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  world. 
From  that  time  the  whole  country  of  the  Haida  has  been  filled  with 
spirits.  Then  the  boy  said:  “Future  generations  shall  always  see  the 
spirits  which  were  living  in  my  finger.”  SLEg.otsg.a'noe  traveled 
on,  and  nobody  knew  what  became  of  him.  If  he  had  not  visited 
the  old  chief,  he  (the  latter)  would  still  continue  to  kill  people. 

This  is  a popular  story  known  both  at  Skidegate  and  Masset.  A version  obtained 
by  Professor  Boas  from  Charlie  Edenshaw  at  Masset  is  appended  to  the  story  I myself 
obtained.  It  differs  from  that  in  several  interesting  particulars.  That  two  such 
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distant  jioints  as  Masset  and  Skedans  should  be  combined  in  one  myth  seems  rather 
singular.  The  Ilaida  equivalent  of  IIe-\vho-got-supernatural-po\ver-from-his-little- 
tinger  is  SLo^g-ot-sg-fi'iiag-wa-i. 

’ The  native  name  for  ^lasset. 

- As  in  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  note  25. 

“Said  to  be  “the  greatest  ones  who  got  jiower  from  what  they  heard.”  Compare 
story  of  Siii)ernatural-being-who-went-naked,  note  32. 

^Changing  them  into  tine  articles. 

® While  they  were  watching  to  see  him  enter  through  the  doorway  he  came  out 
of  the  ground. 

®See  the  story  of  He  who  hunted  birds  in  his  father’s  village,  note  7. 

H)r  lMa.ster  Canoe-builder. 

" This  seems  t<j  mean  that  they  went  of  themselves. 

'-’The  creek  next  north  of  Telel  on  the  east  coa.st  of  Craham  island. 

'“See  .second  version. 

" At  this  point  the  two  women  api)ear  to  resolve  themselves  into  one. 

'“That  is,  the  burning  alder. 

'•''The  stick  used  in  getting  devilfish  is  maile  of  hemlock  and  has  a sharj),  bent  point 
to  pull  uj>  rocks  and  .stones. 

“The  ligaments  by  means  of  which  these  bivalves  close  their  shells  are  called  in 
Ilaiila  “eyes.” 

'“This  was  the  way  that  supernatural  beings  lighted  their  tires. 

'“Owing  to  the  destruction  of  his  hostile  supernatural  ])owers. 

“My  inter])reter  added  that,  while  they  were  encamped  near  Cnmshewa  point 
fhiring  this  journey,  lfe-who-gut-])ower-from-his-little-tinger  aw<jke  in  the  night  and 
found  his  wife  gone.  She  had  been  lying  next  to  the  lire.  For  this  reason,  when 
people  camp,  they  now  jtlace  the  women  next  to  the  wall. 

'"That  its  blood  might  not  injure  the  fur. 

'“(Treat  Ilaida  chiefs  often  had  two  or  three  of  these  “watchmen”  on  the  tojjs  of 
their  Inaise  jioles. 
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Laguadji'na  or  IjG.ANA'‘oGANA 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sea-lion-town  people] 

He  and  his  wife  were  the  only  two  in  the  town.  An  eel  had  destroj^ed 
tlie  town  people.  A ))ig  dog  also  stayed  with  them.  Her  husband 
went  fishing  and  alwa^hs  stopped  at  a fishing  ground  right  in  front  of 
the  town.  In  his  absence  his  wife  went  digging  spruce  roots,  and  the 
dog  alwGays  went  with  her.  When  her  husband  came  home  she 
steamed  a lot  of  halibut  for  him,  putting  it  in  a l>ig  tray.  And  he  sat 
ahoye  it.  And,  when  he  began  to  eat,  his  wife  looked  toward  the 
door.  She  was  afraid  to  look  at  him.  When  her  husband  went  fish- 
ing again  she  did  the  same  thing. 

One  day,  as  she  bent  down  to  dig  roots,  something  startled  her  by 
touching  her  buttocks.  She  looked  toward  it.  Lo!  he  (the  dog)  came 
to  her,  and  she  cried  hard.  And,  when  her  husband  again  came  from 
fishing,  she  steamed  food  for  him  again,  set  it  before  him,  and  turned 
round  toward  the  door.  Shortl}^  she  became  pregnant. 

One  day,  while  hei-  husband  was  out  fishing,  she  gave  birth.  She 
gave  birth  to  a dog.  A second  one  came  forth  and  another.  It  went 
on  this  way  until  tliere  were  nine.  The  middle  one  always  showed  its 
teeth.  That  was  the  one  that  was  going  to  be  brave.  The  jmungest 
came  forth  with  medicine  in  its  mouth.  Last  of  all  a bitch  came  forth. 
Counting  that  one  there  were  ten. 

Then  her  heart  was  not  strong  enough  to  kill  them,  and  she  put 
grass  into  the  cellar  and  put  them  into  it  together.  And,  when  her 
husband  came  home,  she  did  not  look  as  if  anything  had  happened. 
And  next  day,  when  her  husband  went  fishing,  she  again  went  to  dig 
roots. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone  out  from  the  liouse,  a noise  arose  inside  of 
it.  They  were  wrestling  with  each  other  there.  The  hitch  was  talking. 
Then  she  went  hack.  She  peeped  in  at  the  door.  Upon  a pole  in  the 
rear  of  the  house  hung  their  skins.  In  another  place  the}^  were  play- 
ing with  one  another.  And,  when  she  made  a noise  with  the  door,  they 
quickly  took  down  their  clothing.  In  a short  time  they  were  l^dng 
near  the  fire  with  their  feet  drawn  together.  Then  she  put  them  into 
the  cellar  again. 

And,  when  her  husband  came  home,  he  asked  her:  “M}'  child’s 
mother,  what  made  the  noise  in  this  townf’  “The  dog  was  playing. 
He  was  running  over  the  floor  planks.” 
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Next  d:iy  lier  husband  aoain  went  tisliino'.  Afterward  she  went  after 
roots  again.  No  sooner  had  she  got  out  than  a noise  arose  inside  of 
the  house.  At  that  time  she  did  not  return  so  soon.  Then  she 
gathered  a (juantity  of  dry  firewood  and  looked  in  again.  Agaiix  the 
skins  hung  upon  the  pole  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  And.  when  she 
made  a noise  with  the  door  again,  they  went  over  (juickly  and  pulled 
their  skins  down.  They  lay  around  the  tire.  And  again  she  put  them 
into  the  cellar.  When  LAguadji'na  came  home  again  he  asked  her: 
“Mv  child's  mother,  what  made  the  noise  in  the  town?”  “The  dog 
was  playing  with  himself  and  made  a noise  on  the  floor  planks.” 

When  he  went  fishing  again,  the  dog  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tire.  Then  she  threw  a stone  at  him  and  said  to  him:  “Who  does  not 
get  wood  for  the  mother  of  his  children?"  And  he  got  up.  Me 
shook  himself  and  went  out.  Then  there  was  a noise  behind  the 
house,  and  she  looked  at  him  between  the  liouse  planks.  One  with  a 
big  knot  of  hair  which  fell  below  his  buttocks  and  a striped  skin  rolled 
the  firewood  about.  After  the  noise  had  gone  on  for  a while  outside, 
he  came  in.  He  shook  himself  and  lay  down  again  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire. 

AVhen  her  husband  came  home  he  asked  her:  “Where  did  that  good 
firewood  come  from?"  “Why,  that  is  [from  a tree]  which  fell  behind 
us  and  which  I rolled  out  to  an  open  place.” 

Ne.xt  day  her  husband  went  fishing  again,  and  she  went  after  roots, 
dust  before  she  went  out,  she  put  wood  on  the  tire.  Soon  after  she 
went  out  a noise  arose  in  the  house.  Then  she  crept  quietl}"  thither. 
She  had  shut  the  door  to  easily.  When  she  looked  in  [she  saw  that] 
the  skins  were  again  hung  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  They  were 
])ushing  each  other  about. 

After  she  had  looked  for  a while  they  pushed  each  other  toward 
the  corner,  and  she  ran  in  (juickly.  She  gathered  the  skins  together 
(juickly  and  jnit  them  into  the  fire.  At  once  they  burned  up.  Then 
fh(*y  sat  in  a I'ow  on  the  other  side  from  her.  One  among  them  was 
a woman. 

'I’hen  she  said  to  them:  “My  children,  when  your  father  comes  home 
and  eats,  do  not  look  toward  him.  After  he  is  through  eating  I will 
let  you  eat  also.  Ik'ojde  never  look  him  in  the  face.” 

'I  hen  SawivlT'xa  ran  out.  His  father  was  fishing  seaward.  He  said, 
“Ho  hu'-u-u-u  hu.'”  The  more  his  motlier  tried  to  stoj)  him,  the 
more  he  shouted.  When  he  (her  husband)  came  home  she  again 
steamed  food  for  him.  .Vfter  she  had  laid  it  before  him  she  turru'd 
her  face  from  him  toward  the  door.  Before  he  had  eaten  SawfilT'xa 
arose,  j)icked  uj)  a fat  i)iece  from  the  (‘dge  of  a si)lit  fish,  and  stood 
around  eating  it.  .Vftei'  In;  had  linished  it,  he  |)ick(‘d  uj)  another. 
When  he  had  finislnal  that  as  well  In*  j)ushed  away  the.  tray. 
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And  he  called  to  his  wife:  “My  child's  mother,  bring  inj  cape  to 
me.”  Then  she  brought  it  to  him,  and  he  put  it  on.  Then  he  called 
for  the  eldest:  “Come  here,  my  child,  while  I sing  a song  for  you.” 
Then  he  went  to  him.  After  he  had  sung  for  a while  he  pulled  him 
closer  to  his  breast.  He  was  as  one  who  has  gone  to  sleep.  “ My 
child  is  asleep.  Let  me  lay  him  down.” 

And  he  called  for  another.  He  also  went  to  him,  and,  after  he  had 
sung  for  him  for  a while,  he  pulled  him  close  to  himself.  He  acted 
like  the  other.  “ My  child  is  asleep.” 

After  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  he  got  through  with  eight. 
Then  he  called  the  last  one,  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth.  After  he 
had  sung  to  him  for  a while  and  pulled  him  closer  to  himself,  he  spit 
the  medicine  upon  his  chest.  Something  sharp,  like  glass,  fell  from 
him  and  stuck  into  the  floor  planks.  Then  he  brought  the  back  of 
his  cloak  round  in  front.  And,  after  he  had  sung  for  him  again  and 
pulled  him  closer  to  himself,  he  again  spat  medicine  upon  his  breast. 
From  that  also  the  needles  fell  ofl'.^ 

Now  he  became  aiigiy  with  him,  and  he  was  pushing  him  toward 
his  whetstone,  which  stood  on  edge  in  the  rear  of  the  house  pointing 
toward  the  tire.  When  he  touched  it,  it  ground  the  skin  ofl'  of  his 
side.  He  put  the  medicine  upon  his  palms  and  rubbed  it  upon  him- 
self, and  it  became  well.  After  the}^  had  wrestled  for  a while  he 
threw  his  father  down  there.  It  ground  away,  and  he  was  ground  to 
pieces.  He  killed  his  father  quickly. 

Then  he  went  to  his  elder  brothers,  who  were  lying  about,  laid  them 
together,  and  spit  medicine  upon  them.  The}"  all  got  up.  [Each 
said]  “1  guess  I must  have  been  sleeping  here.”  All  got  up,  and 
they  continued  to  live  in  that  house. 

Their  names  arc  as  follows:  The  eldest  was  called  G.osg.au.e'kla; 
[the  next]  Hc-whose-skin-is-of-white-rock,  the  next  one,  The-left- 
handed.  He  was  a brave  fellow.  He  who  was  full  of  mischief  was 
named  8a waif  xa,  and  one  was  called  Lg.afiiV’o.  He  who  had  medi- 
cine in  his  mouth  was  called  Lfi'ga-na'qati.^ 

Then  they  asked  their  mother:  “Say!  mother,  why  is  this  town 
empty?”  “My  child,  a supernatural  being  at  the  south  end  of  the 
island  destroyed  your  uncles.  Since  then  it  has  remained  this  way.” 
Then  they  said  to  each  other:  “To-morrow  we  will  go  and  look  at  it.” 
And  next  day  they  went  and  looked  at  it.  It  lived  in  a cave.  In  front 
of  it  was  a pile  of  human  bones.  They  looked  and  went  away. 

Then  they  made  something  with  which  to  kill  it.  All  nine  twisted 
cedar  liml)s.  Afterward  they  spliced  them.  And  then  they  twisted 
them  together.  They  made  it  long.  It  was  also  stout.  Next  day 
they  went  to  it.  When  they  arrived  they  strangled  their  sister  and 
fastened  her  on  the  end  of  a pole.  They  used  her  as  bait.  They  set 
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the  snare  in  front  of  its  den.  After  they  had  held  their  sister  in  front 
of  it  for  a while,  it  eaine  out,  and  the}'  drew  her  out  before  it. 

When  the  .snare  was  even  with  its  middle  they  pulled  it  up.  They 
also  pulled  in  their  sister  quickly  and  spit  medicine  upon  her.  At 
once  their  sister  seized  the  end  of  the  rope.  After  they  had  pulled 
against  it  for  a while  and  began  to  be  pulled  down  on  top  of  each  other 
the  cord  broke,  and  they  fell  backward  in  a heap.  Then  they  went 
home. 

And  after  they  had  thought  for  a while  what  they  could  use  with 
which  to  catch  it  they  began  digging  roots.  They  traveled  around 
upon  the  island  of  CxAsq”.*  Upon  it  they  got  roots.  And  they  also 
twisted  those.  When  the  rope  was  long,  they  went  to  it  again.  They 
again  used  their  sister  as  bait.  Again  they  put  the  snare  in  front  of 
it.  When  it  put  its  head  through,  they  slipped  the  knot  down  to  its 
middle.  Again  they  pulled  their  sister  in  quickly,  again  they  spat  med- 
icine upon  her,  and  again  she  seized  the  end  of  the  rope.  After  they 
had  been  pulled  down  many  times,  as  they  held  this,  it  broke,  and  they 
fell  backward  in  a heap.  Then  they  went  away  again. 

And  they  took  dry  strings  lying  upon  the  beach.  As  they  went 
around  the  island  they  carried  them  along.  After  that  they  spliced 
them.  At  once  they  twisted  them.  When  it  (the  rope)  became  long, 
they  went  over  there  again.  Again  they  used  their  sister  as  bait. 
When  that  also  broke,  they  gave  it  up.  Nothing  was  left  that  they 
could  use. 

And,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  a wren  chirped  in  the 
corner  of  the  house.  It  said  “ Guda'dixa-i”  (“sinews").'’  Then  they 
felt  strange  about  what  it  said,  and  all  made  blunt-pointed  arrows  and 
bows.  Then  they  began  traveling  about  upon  the  ishmd.  Each  kept 
coming  in  with  three  or  four  [wrensj.  At  once  their  sister  pulled  out 
the  sinews,  after  which  they  twisted  them  together.  It  was  slender. 

When  this  was  long  they  went  to  it  again.  They  set  the  snare 
in  front  of  it.  Again  they  used  their  sister  as  bait.  ^^Tlen  he  again 
came  out  they  slipped  the  knot  over  him.  They  pulled  their  sister 
away  (piickly  and  spit  medicine  iq)on  her.  At  once  she  was  pulling 
along  with  them.  All  pulled  upon  it.  It  stretched  out  smaller.  But 
when  it  touched  the  face  of  a rock,  that  fell  over.  They  were  saying; 
“Think  yourself  wren  sinews.”'* 

.Vfter  they  had  pulled  at  it  for  a while,  something  cracked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  island,  and  they  pulled  it  up.  They  cut  its  belly  optm. 
'I’liey  cut  human  bones  out.  Then  they  laid  the  bones  togidher.  If 
one  part  wtu'e  missing,  they  broke;  off  pieces  of  old  limbs  of  trees  and 
put  them  in  instead.  Immediately  lii'ga-na'qati  spit  upon  it.  And  they 
said  to  them:  “Goto  the  j)laces  wlnue  you  used  to  live.”  'I'hey  killed 
him,  and  they  went  home,  d'hat  was  Supernatural-eel,  they  say. 
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And,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  their  sister  became 
menstruant  for  the  first  time.  By  and  by  [they  heard]  some  one  talk- 
ing- to  their  sister.  They  did  not  know  who  it  was  that  talked.  And 
again  some  one  talked  to  their  sister.  Then  they  put  pitch  on  the 
mat.  And  again  some  one  was  talking  with  their  sister.  In  the 
morning  they  l)athed  in  the  sea.’^  When  they  came  in  from  it,  there 
were  spots  of  pitch  on  the  side  of  him  who  was  mischievous.  Then 
they  ])ushed  him  from  one  to  another.  They  laughed  at  him.* 

Then  their  mother  said  to  them:  “ I guess  they  are  laughing 
because  the  Djugi'tg.a’s  head  is  going  to  be  hung  up  in  front  of  their 
menstruant  sister.”''  At  once  they  inquired  of  an  old  man  who  liyed 
at  one  end  of  the  town.  They  asked  about  the  thing  their  mother 
s])oke  of.  And  they  gaye  him  twisted  cedar  limbs.  The}^  also  gave 
him  strong  bones  to  make  gimlets  out  of  and  Indian  tobacco.  He  told 
them  where  its  place  was.  He  told  them  that  it  slept  there,  and  he 
said  it  was  easy  to  approach  it. 

Immediately  they  borrowed  a fast  canoe.  They  borrowed  Fast- 
rainbow-trout’s  canoe.  Then  he  stood  in  the  middle,  and,  when  the}^ 
paddled  all  together,  he  shot  an  arrow  [forward].  It  fell  into  the 
water  abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Then  they  also  borrowed 
Steel-head’s  canoe,  and,  as  he  shot  an  ari’ow,  they  paddled.  It  fell 
near  the  stern  of  the  canoe.  But  still  they  did  not  think  it  was 
fast  enough. 

Then  they  also  boiTowed  d el ly fish’s  canoe.  It  had  a stern  at  each 
end.  They  could  pull  it  either  way.  It  was  not  good  looking.  But 
they  borrowed  it.  He  said:  “I  will  go  along  with  you.”  They 
burned  the  bottom  of  it.  Then  they  put  it  into  the  water.  One 
stood  in  the  middle  and  he  (the  jelly tish)  stuck  in  his  tentacles  far  off. 
WTien  the}'  used  their  paddles  he  shot  an  arrow.  It  fell  far  back  in 
their  wake. 

Then  they  pulled  it  iq)  and  prepared  to  go  in  it.  Presently,  when  it 
was  smooth  at  sea,  they  went  to  the  old  man.  He  was  Heron,  they 
say.  “It  is  a fine  day”  [they  said].  And  he  said  to  them:  “No, 
brave  men,  it  is  a bad  day.” 

By  and  by  there  was  a foggy  morning.  The  mist  was  falling  on  the 
water.  Then  he  went  to  them.  He  sat  outside.  “Launch  your 
canoe.  It  is  a line  day.  At  noon  the  mist  will  melt  awa}'  under  the 
sunshine.”  Then  he  gave  them  directions.  “When  it  sleeps  phos- 
phorescent light  shines  in  its  eyes.  Then  go  to  it.  When  there  is  no 
phosphorescent  light  in  its  eyes  do  not  go  to  it.” 

Then  they  started  off.  After  they  had  gone  along  tor  a while  [they] 
saw  the  phosphorescent  light  in  its  eyes.  The}^  had  blue  hellebore  and 
urine,  which  they  had  let  rot,  in  their  canoe.  They  took  its  hair  into 
their  canoe  noiselessly.  Presently  they  cut  off'  its  head  and  put  it  in. 
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.lellytish  stuck  his  tentacles  into  the  hind.  'I'heir  paddles  they  also 
plied  together.  Under  their  l)ow  the  current  flowed  so  fast  as  to  make 
cracks  [in  the  seaj.  Into  it  they  poured  the  bine  hidlehore  and  urine. 
On  the  other  side  the  current  also  cracked  itself  liy  its  passage.  Thej' 
treated  that  in  the  same  way.  At  once  they  were  in  front  of  the  town. 
In  a short  time  they  had  hung  its  head  up  in  front  of  their  sister. 
Long  hair  hung  down  from  it. 

Next  day  some  one  came  singing  out  of  the  ocean.*'  He  had  a cane. 
It  was  red.  He  came  in  front  of  the  town  and  stood  there,  “(live 
me  my  son's  head  or  I will  tip  over  your  town,"  he  said.*'  Then  two 
ran  (piickly  over  to  the  old  man.  “Old  man,  what  shall  we  do^  He 
says  he  will  upset  the  town."  “After  yon  have  gone  to  the  end  of 
the  town,  cover  it  with  hard  white  stones.  Cover  it  from  bottom  to  to])." 
Immediately  thi'v  ran  over  and  did  so.  And  again  he  said:  “(live 
me  my  son's  head  or  1 will  upset  the  town."  Then  SawalT'xa  said: 
“Tip  it  over."’  He  struck  the  end  of  the  town  with  the  red  thing  he 
held.  Instead  of  falling  it  sounded  like  a drum.  He  struck  it  in 
front 'and  from  above.  Hut  it  only  sounded  like  a drum.  Then  he 
gave  it  u])  and  went  out  to  sea.  He  v anished  into  the  ocean. 

Ne.xt  day  he  again  came  singing  some  songs.  Afti'r  him  came  a 
crowd  of  red  things.  Those  were  Heas,  they  say.  d'hen  they  went 
(piickly  to  the  old  man  and  asked  him:  “What  shall  we  doT'  “Steam 
urine  and  pour  it  out  toward  them."  Then  they  did  as  he  said.  “(live 
me  my  son's  head."  Then  the  Heas  came  towai'd  the  liousi*.  and  they 
poured  urine  around  upon  them.  After  they  had  killed  half  of  them 
he  again  startl'd  seaward.  He  disappi'ai'ed  into  tin*  ocean. 

Next  day  he  came  again.  He  canled  his  staff.  Some  objects  Hew 
in  a crowd  after  him.  Those  were  sTxasi.tlA'lgjina."*  they  say.  Again 
they  inquired  of  the  old  man.  and  he  told  them  to  make  blunt  arrows. 
.\nd  they  did  as  diivcted.  ^Vh('n  he  had  said  “(Jive  me  my  son's 
head."  thev  came  (piickly  to  tin*  houses.  Thi'ii  they  went  out  to  thi'in 
andshotthem.  .Vfterthey  had  di'stroyed  half  of  thosealso  he  went  oH'. 

The  dav  after  this  he  again  sang  some  songs.  Hehind  him  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  came  burning.  At  this  tiiiK*  they  again  ran  over  to 
the  old  man.  He  said  to  them  (lit.  “him"):  “Now.  biavi'  men, 
nothing  at  all  can  be  done.  Savi*  youiselves  by  (light.  .\t  once  they 
tied  awav  with  his  head.  'I'lic  land  tairned  after  them.  ^V,hen  oni'  of 
them  was  burned  up.  he  threw  it  to  another.  This  went  on  uidilonlv 
he  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth  was  left.  When  his  sidi' was  jiart  Iv 
burned  he  rulibed  the  medicine  upon  it,  and  it  became  as  it  had  be('n 
before.  Hv  and  bv  he  threw  it  fthe  head)  into  the  tire.  It  stopped 
there  and  went  back. 

Afteiward  he  started  along".  He  linnied  where  his  biothers  had 
lieen  burned.  'I’herc  was  not  a sign  of  their  bones  there.  -After  he 
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liiid  gone  on  for  a while  he  ealled  to  the  one  who  was  mischievous 
*''•  8a wall'll ri'+.”  “Here.”  And  where  it  sounded  he  went.  Their 
bones  lay  there  all  together.  Then  he  spit  medicine  upon  them.  They 
got  up.  Each  said:  “ I guess  I must  have  slept  a longtime.”  Then 
they  went  seaward  toward  the  open  ground  again. 

And  they  rebuilt  their  house,  which  was  all  burned.  They  restored 
their  mother  and  their  sister,  and  again  the}^  began  living  there. 

One  time  [they  heard]  some  one  talking  to  their  sister.  He  was 
lying  with  her  in  the  morning.  That  was  North,  they  say.  When 
he  warmed  himself  before  the  tire  he  warmed  only  his  side.  And  the 
one  who  was  full  of  mischief  was  surprised  at  it  and  began  making 
shavings.  He  dried  them.  He  Avhittled  up  pitchwood  among  them. 
He  put  it  with  the  rest. 

One  day,  very  early,  his  brother-in-law  warmed  himself.  He  stretched 
his  blanket  over  the  tire.  Then  he  also  reached  over  the  tire  and 
threw  the  shavings  into  it.  When  it  blazed  iqi,  he  tiu'ew  himself 
backward.  Lo!  his  penis  struck  upon  his  belly.  Then  they  laughed 
at  him.  And  he  said  to  them:  “You  are  laughing  at  me.  You  will 
indeed  stand  again.st  me.”^*  And  next  day  he  went  off. 

Then  he  hung  blackly  about  the  head  of  the  Stikine  river.  8now  fell 
from  him.  Then  one  went  out  to  look.  He  Avas  lost.  Then  another 
went  to  look,  and  he,  too,  was  lost.  It  Avent  on  in  this  Avay  until  all 
of  them  had  disa])peared.  Only  he  Avho  had  medicitui  in  his  mouth 
Avas  saved.  I'hen  he  also  Avent  to  look. 

As  he  Avcnt  he  saAV  that  his  elder  brothers  had  been  frozen  to  death. 
He,  too,  got  stuck  on  freezing  ice  but  spit  medicine  upon  himself, 
and  the  ice  fell  from  hiin.  He  made  straight  for  the  l)lack  place  in 
the  sky.  And  he  arrived.  Out  of  his  (North's)  anus  ice  hung.  He 
Avet  the  points  of  his  arroAvs  Avith  medicine  and  shot  the  ice.  He  ran 
aAA^ay,  and  ice  fell  in  the  place  Avhere  he  had  been.  He  did  the  same 
thing  again.  Then  he  Avent  aAvay. 

As  he  Avent  along  he  spit  medicine  upon  his  elder  brothers  who 
had  been  frozen  in  their  tracks.  At  once  they  Avalked  along  with 
him.  All  Avent  along  together. 

And,  after  they  had  gone  along  for  a Avhile,  they  came  to  Avhere  ti. 
certain  person  lived.  He  gave  them  food,  as  was  usual,  and  they  slept 
there  that  night.  Then  Saw^alT'xa  remained  aAvake.  The  one  to  whom 
they  had  come  in  lay  in  a corner.  He  got  up,  tied  tine  cedar  bark 
upon  the  end  of  a stick  Avhich  hung  above  him,  and  let  them  breathe 
on  it.  Then  he  Avent  out  Avith  it,  and  SaAvall'xa  Avent  out  after  him. 
Near  a rill  of  Avater  Avas  a piece  of  cedar  full  of  holes,  out  of  one  of 
Avhich  he  pulled  a i)lug.  Into  it  he  pushed  the  cedar  liark.  Sawall'xa 
Avas  looking  at  him.  And  before  him  he  came  in,  and  he  pretended 
to  be  asleep.  Presentl}"  he  also  came  in. 
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Then  he,  in  turn,  put  the  cedar  hark  to  his  l)reath.  And  he  went  out, 
and  Sawall'xa  pulled  out  the  thing  that  had  l)een  stuck  in  and  pushed 
his  in.  Then  he  went  to  bed.  The  next  day,  after  he  had  given  them 
some  food,  he  took  a hath.  Atterward  he  became  sick.  He  said  that 
his  hack  and  his  head  were  sick.  “I  must  have  done  it  to  myself.” 
Presently  he  was  dead.  That  was  Greatest  Wizard,  they  say.  Then 
they  went  otf.  They  came  to  their  house. 

By  and  by  they  started  traveling  again.  'Phey  hunted  t)irds.  Then 
one  disappeared.  It  went  on  that  wa.V  until  all  were  gone.  He  who 
had  medicine  in  his  mouth  let  himself  he  last.  He  followed  the  foot- 
prints of  his  elder  l)rothers.  When  he  saw  his  elder  ))rothers  sitting 
upon  a broad  stump  he  did  not  feel  how  he  got  there,  hut  he  was 
sitting  among  them. 

Then  they  broke  their  hows  and  arrows  in  pieces  on  top  of  it,  and 
thev  built  a tire.  And,  after  they  had  put  them  into  it,  they  lay  at  once 
on  the  level  ground  below.  Then  they  also  put  themselves  into  it  and 
stood  below.'’  It  was  North  who  did  this  to  them.  Then  they  went 
home.  They  came  to  their  house. 

A"hen  they  had  traveled  about  a while  after  that  they  found  a moun- 
tain of  ground  hogs.  They  l)uilt  a house  there  and  made  dead  falls'" 
for  them.  When  cold  weather  began  to  come  on  they  came  out.  They 
made  trousers  out  of  ground-hog  skins. 

And.  after  they  got  back  there,  the  next  to  the  youngest  could  not 
catch  any  ground  hogs  in  his  dead  falls.  He  did  not  kill  even  one. 
And.  when  they  went  home,  he  refused  to  go.  Each  gave  him  two. 
He  refu.sed  them.  Each  offered  to  give  him  tive.  He  also  refused 
tliose.  Then  they  left  him. 

After  he  had  lived  there  for  a while  a woman  came  to  liim  one  night 
and  lay  down,  and  he  married  her.  Then  she  asked  him  why  he  did 
not  succe('d  in  taking  them  in  dead  falls,  and  he  said  to  her:  “I  could 
in  no  way  g(‘t  them.”  “d'o-morrow  make  ten”  [she  said].  And  next 
day  he  did  as  he  was  directed.  'Fhe  day  after  he  went  out  to  look  at 
them.  Ten  ground  hogs  wen'  in  them. 

An<l.  aft('r  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  he  had  many,  and  early 
one  morning  he  went  to  see  tliem.  Then  a whitish  om*  went  in  befoi’e 
him.  His  wife  told  him  not  to  put  a dead  fall  m'ar  it.  Then  he 

long<‘d  for  it  and  set  om*  in  front  of  it.  'I'lie  very  next  day  it  fell  on 

it.  .\nd  he  feai'ed  his  wife  and  hung  it  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 

But.  even  from  where  his  wife  sat,  [she  said|:  “My  motlu'r  says, 
’AlasI  my  ehild.'”  .\t  once*  she  started  off'.  H('  tric'd  to  hold  his 

wife*.  II('  could  not.  Whc'ii  she  got  to  the  door  she  said:  “Gome 

to  life  again.”  Immediately  they  began  nmtiing  off  in  a crowd.  Ih' 
tried  to  club  them,  and  lu'  tried  to  stop  them  at  the  door,  lb'  could 
not  accennplish  that,  (dthei'.  'I’ln'ii  he  went  along  among  them.  ,\fter 
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he  had  followed  hi,'^  wife  along-  he  went  in  at  the  same  place  where  she 
went  in. 

Then  he  stayed  with  his  wife  there  again.  They  brought  in  all 
kinds  of  things,  among  them  Iklie'nkuiiAn.^’  And,  after  it  began  to 
snow,  they  went  to  bed.  After  they  had  lain  in  bed  for  a long  time 
day  came.  lie  stood  at  the  door  outside  and  shouted  “Day light+.” 
They  jumped  ip)  without  the  things  they  used  for  blankets.  “ What  is 
it  daylight  from'^  Is  it  daylight  from  the  Iklie'nkunAu?”^''  they  asked 
each  other.  They  looked  at  the  snow  and  went  to  bed  again.  After 
he  had  said  this  twice  he  ga^'e  it  up  and  went  to  lied  also. 

B}"  and  by,  when  the  snow  melted,  the}^  put  on  their  skins,  and  they 
began  l)ringing  in  roots.  He,  also,  went  with  them.  Presently  one 
called  out  “ People  are  coining,”  and  they  went  into  the  house. 

Again  they  (his  brothers)  set  dead  falls.  The  posts  for  these  dead 
falls  had  tigures  of  ground  hogs  upon  them.  They  only  saw  the 
shadow  of  the  hands  [setting  theml.  The  tigures  were  to  call  them. 
One  went  thither  and  was  caught.  They  pulled  him  out.  The  ground 
hog  looked  out  of  the  house.  He  almost  went  to  it.  His  wife  held 
him  back. 

By  and  by  he  went  thither,  and  it  fell  on  him.  Then  they  brought 
him  into  the  house  and  hung  him  up.  And  after  they  had  begun  to 
skin  him  and  had  cut  his  neck  open  they  struck  something  hard. 
And,  when  they  looked,  lo!  it  was  the  copper  from  around  the  neck 
of  the  younger  brother  they  had  left.^'-'  Then  they  told  each  other, 
and  they  put  his  clothing  upon  him,  and,  after  they  had  spit  the  medi- 
cine upon  him,  he  got  up.  He  got  up,  sa3dng:  “1  must  have  slept  a 
long  time.”  His  elder  brothers  were  glad  to  see  him.  And  they 
started  home  with  him.  Anew'  they  began  living  in  their  house. 

And,  after  they  had  again  traveled  about  for  a wdiile,  the  eldest  again 
disappeared.  Next  day  another  WTis  gone.  One  went  after  him,  and 
he,  too,  vanished.  By  and  bv  he  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth  w'as 
the  onlv  one  left.  Then  he  took  his  bow  and  follow'ed  his  elder 
brothers'  footprints  from  the  side  of  the  house. 

After  he  had  gone  up  the  trail  for  a while  [he  came  to  w'here]  a 
feather  hung.  He  found  himself  in  a snare.  Suddenly  he  wais  hung- 
up in  the  air.  When  he  got  tired  he  rubf)ed  medicine  upon  his  neck. 

Very  early  next  day  one  with  vertical  lines  of  paint  upon  his  face 
came  to  him  upon  the  trail  inland.  “Mj'  snare  is  alwavs  luck\'”  [he 
said].  Then  he  pulled  him  down.  He  heard  him  talk  to  the  snare. 

“ Do  not  let  anything  pass  bv  you,”  he  said  to  it.  Then  he  thought: 

I w ish  he  would  cai'i-v  nie  face  up.”  And  he  seized  him  bj’-  both 
legs  and  cari'it'd  him  face  up.  And.  when  he  stepped  under  a fallen 
tree  w'ith  him,  h(‘  took  hold  of  it.  After  he  had  tried  to  pull  him 
awTi}'  for  a while  he  let  go.  By  and  bv  he  came  to  his  house  with  him. 
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IIo  ciinip  in  and  took  him  otf.  Ilis  ('ld(M-  l)rotlior.s  were  cut  up  and 
hunt;’  in  the  rear  of  tlie  house. 

When  they  were  in  bed  he  gathered  toi;etlier  liis  elder  brothers  and 
went  away  witli  them.  After  he  had  traveled  on  for  a while  he  did 
md  see  a siy-n  of  them.  He  had  foro’otten  the  medicine  he  had  in  his 
mouth.  Then  he  went  back  and  spit  medicine  upon  them,  and  the}' 
became  alive  and  started  home  with  him.  And  next  day  they  came  to 
their  town. 

Then  they  again  started  otf.  After  tliey  had  traveled  for  a while 
they  disappeared  from  the  one  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth.  And, 
after  he  had  hunted  for  them  a while,  he  came  to  some  one  who  was 
using  his  head  as  a drum.  Then  he  asked  him:  “ Did  my  elder 
brothers  pass  by  hereD’  “ Did  my  elder  ])rothers  pass  liere  D’  he  also 
said.  “I  have  a notion  to  kill  you.*’  He,  too,  said  the  same  thing. 
*■  1 have  a notion  to  cut  otf  your  head.”  He,  also,  said  the  same 
thing.  That  was  Greatest  Echo,  they  say. 

In  whatever  way  he  spoke  he  could  get  no  answer.  Ify  and  by, 
when  he  said  he  would  break  wind  at  him,  he  became  afraid.  “Don’t 
do  it.  chief;  don't  do  it.”  When  he  broke  wind  at  him  he  disappeared. 
He  killed  him,  they  say. 

After  that,  when  he  hunted  for  his  elder  brothers  again,  [he  came 
to  I a large,  round  stone  with  a slippery  top  o:i  which  a feather  was 
stuck,  and  on  the  side  of  which  lay  the  bones  of  his  elder  brothers. 
They  died  while  they  were  trying  to  pull  otf  the  feather.  Then  la* 
again  spit  medicine  upon  his  elder  brothers,  and  the}'  got  up.  Then 
they  went  away  with  him. 

Aft(M’  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  came  to  where  a woman 
lived.  She  gave  them  all  kinds  of  good  food  in  the  usual  way.  Her 
dish  had  th('  tigure  of  a mouse  upon  it.  'I’lien  they  went  to  bed  in 
her  house.  Tlnu’e  were  .scratcldngs  in  her  house  all  night.  They 
could  not  sleep.  And,  while  it  was  still  night,  tln'v  went  away.  They 
came  to  tin*  house  where  th(*ir  mother  and  their  sisb'r  always  stayed. 

Then  they  stai’ted  off  again,  and  they  gavt*  th(*ir  mothei’  directions. 
’’Settle  yours(*lf  in  this  house.  W(' shall  s(‘e  you  no  moi’e.”  And 
they  took  their  sistc'r  away  with  them. 

Then  they  w<*nt  toward  the  head  of  the  Stikine  river.  And,  wln'ii 
they  started  to  swim  across,  although  t('n  yc'ars  had  passed  since  tlu'ir 
>i>ter  had  b(*gun  to  menstruate,  they  told  hei’  not  to  look  at  them. 
'I'lien  they  took  (*ach  other  by  tln^  arm  and  swam  across,  lie  who  had 
medicine  in  his  mouth  was  the  last  to  enter  the  water.  At  that  time 
theii’  sist<*i’  looked  toward  them  and  all  [except  the  (>ldest  ] Ix'came  I’ocks. 

And  their  elder  brother  sang  some  songs  and  looked  at  th(*m.  He 
j)ut  the  following  words  into  the  song:  “ Even  i.a'ga-na'<iati  did  not 
swim  acro.ss.”'"  They  settled  in  this  place.'’' 
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Tile  naiiie.s  of  tlie  heroes  of  this  story,  togetiier  witii  tiie  ioeaiities  in  wiiicii  tiie 
actions  are  said  to  liave  occurred,  mark  it  piainiy  as  Tiingit.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  weii  known  and  very  jiopniar  among  tiie  Haida.  1 iiave  a Masset  version  of  the 
story  as  yet  unjmtiiislied.  tAgnadji'na  is  a Tiingit  name  (LA^ki-tcine^) ; Lg.afnV- 
‘ogana  is  from  tiie  name  of  one  of  tiie  iirotliers,  Eg.afuV'o,  and  means  “Eg.afuU'o’s 
people”  or  ‘‘Lg.afuV'o  and  his  brothers.”  One  episode,  telling  how  a gigantic 
mouse  was  killed,  has  been  omitted. 


' Cry  raised  when  the  first  canoe  came  in  from  fishing;  also  on  other  occasions; 
see  the  story  of  Supernatural-heing-who-went-naked,  note  2. 

'•*  In  the  Mas.set  story  these  are  said  to  have  been  red  cod  spines. 

•'My  informant  could  not  remember  the  names  of  the  remaining  children. 

■*  Forrester  island,  which  lies  about  20  miles  out  to  sea  from  Hall  island,  and  is  said 
to  be  covered  with  birds’  eggs  during  the  breeding  season. 

^Compare  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving. 

•'Said  sometimes  when  a fish  is  hooked,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  line. 

^The  word  nsed  means  that  they  were  bathing  in  winter.  Had  it  lieen  summer  a 
different  expression  would  have  been  emjiloyed. 

"According  to  others  they  said  to  him  at  this  time,  WfUiiAn,  ijea'ga-i,  “A  little 
farther  off,  brother-in-law,”  a sarcastic  reference  to  his  relations  toward  their  sister. 

"Said  sarcastically. 

’"See  the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  21. 

’’This  was  The-one-in-the-sea. 

'hlccording  to  another  account  he  said  these  words  tn  Lg.Anfd'o,  who  rejilied: 
“Awi't  kitgu't! Alda  1a”  (Hasten  to  tiji  it  over). 

’*A  species  of  bird  which  T have  not  identified. 

“Said  sarcastically. 

’^Comjiare  the  story  of  the  tlanoe  peojile  who  wear  headdres.ses. 

’"These  dead  falls  may  have  been  constructed  something  like  the  dead  falls  used 
for  marten  (KhV.x.n  S(]rdhaga-i ),  which  wc're  described  to  me  as  follows: 


A stake  (a)  was  driven  into  the  ground,  and  a small  stick  (/;)  carrying  the  bait 
(c)  at  one  end  was  fastened  to  this  about  midway  up.  Another  stake  (d)  was  then 
driven  into  the  ground  some  distance  in  front  of  these  and  to  one  side.  Over  the 
top  of  this  another  stick  was  laid  extending  toward  the  bait.  At  that  end  it  was 
held  to  the  stick  b by  a noose  lying  in  a notch  just  liack  of  the  bait.  The  bait  was 
also  fastened  to  this  noose.  The  other  end  of  the  stick  e supported  one  end  of  the 
stick/,  which  constituted  the  dead  fall  proper.  This  was  weighted  along  the  end  g 
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next  to  the  ground;  and  it  also  had  four  posts  {li)  to  guide  it  in  its  descent.  Thej" 
were  curved  over  from  each  side  and  fastened  together  at  the  top.  To  prevent  the 
animal  from  approaching  the  bait  in  any  other  way  similar  slakes  were  continued 
up  to  and  around  it.  Now,  when  the  bait  was  pulled  off,  the  noose  came  away  from 
its  notch,  whereupon  the  stick  e flew  up,  letting  / down  upon  the  animal’s  back. 
The  Haida  name  ford  is  x.aT'ia  kludjiga'no;  for  e,  x.a'na-i;  for/,  si'txa  sqfdgida. 
The  weights  are  called  qeng.ata'no. 

’M)nly  the  roots  of  this  plant  were  used. 

‘*That  is,  “ Has  the  snow  melted  from  the  roots  of  the  iklie'nkmiAn?” 

Human  or  supernatural  beings  who  have  become  animals  are  usually  identified 
in  this  way. 

■“  In  spite  of  having  medicine  in  his  mouth. 

-‘They  not  only  “ became  rocks,”  but  also  continued  to  live  under  them. 
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He  who  hunteh  biros  in  his  father’s  village 

[Toll!  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-towii  peojile] 

He  was  ti  chief's  son.  He  wore  two  niarten-skiii  blankets,  one  over 
the  other.’  After  he  had  shot  birds  for  some  time  he  went  along 
among  some  bull  pines,  which  stood  in  an  open  S]iace  behind  the  town 
and  pre.se  ntl_y  heard  geese calling.  Then  he  went  thither.  Two 
women  were  bathing  in  a lake.  On  the  shore  opposite  two  goo.se 
skins  hung  over  a stick.  The  roots  of  their  tiiils  were  spotted  with 
white. 

After  he  had  looked  a while  lie  ran  (pdckl}"  [to  them].  He  sat  down 
on  the  two  skins.  Then  they  asked  him  for  their  [skins].  He  asked 
the  best  looking  to  many  him.  The  other  .said  to  him:  “Do  not 
marry  my  younger  sister.  Tam  smarter.  Marry  me.”  “No;  lam 
going  to  many  your  younger  sister."  Now  she  agreed.  “Even  so, 
many  my  younger  sister.  You  caught  us  swimming  in  the  lake  our 
father  owns.  Come,  give  me  my  skin.”  Then  he  gave  it  to  her. 
She  put  her  head  into  it  as  she  swam  in  the  lake.  Lo,  a goose  swam 
about  in  the  lake.  It  swam  about  in  it  making  a noise. 

Then  she  Hew.  She  was  unwilling  to  Hy  away  from  her  younger 
sister.  After  she  had  down  about  above  her  for  a while,  she  flew  up. 
She  vanished  through  the  sky.  Then  he  gave  her  (the  other)  one 
marten-skin  lilanket  and  went  home  with  her.  He  ]iut  his  wife’s  skin 
between  the  two  heads  of  a cedar  standing  at  one  end  of  the  town. 
He  entered  his  father's  house  with  her. 

d'he  chief’s  son  had  a wife.  So  his  father  called  the  people  together 
for  the  marriage  feast.  Tluy  gavi'  her  food.  Instead  [of  eating  it] 
she  merely  smelled  it.  She  ate  no  kind  of  human  food. 

Hv  and  by  her  mother-in-law  steamed  some  tclfd.^  But  .she  liked 
that.  While  her  mother-in-law  was  yet  cooking  them  she  told  her 
hu.sband  to  tell  her  to  hurry.  They  put  some  before  her.  She  ate  it 
all.  Then  they  began  giving  her  that  only  to  eat. 

One  dav,  when  he  was  asleep,  he  was  surprised  to  tind  that  his 
wife’s  skin,  after  she  came  in  and  lay  down,  was  cold.  And,  when  the 
same  thing  happened  again,  he  began  watching  her.  He  lay  as  if 
asleep.  He  felt  her  get  up  quietly.  Then  she  went  out,  and  he  also 
went  out  just  after  her.  She  passed  in  front  of  the  town.  She  went 
to  the  place  where  her  skin  was  kept.  Thence  she  flew  away.  She 
alighted  on  the  farther  .side  of  a point  at  one  end  of  the  town. 

Then  he  went  thither  quickly.  She  was  eating  the  stalks  of  the  sea 
grass  which  grew  there.  As  the  waves  broke  in  they  moved  her  shore- 
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ward.  He  saw  it.  Then  she  dew  up  to  the  place  whore  lier  [feather | 
skill  had  been  kejit.  .Viid  he  entered  tlie  house  liefore  lier.  d'hen  he 
lay  down  where  they  had  their  bed.  after  which  his  wife  lay  down  cold 
beside  him. 

The}'  liecame  nearly  starved  in  the  town.  One  day  the  woman  said 
to  him  from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting:  “Now  my  father  has  sent 
down  food  to  me.'’  Behind  the  town  geese  were  coming  down  mak- 
ing a great  noise,  and  she  went  thither.  They  went  with  her.  All 
kinds  of  good  food  lay  there,  such  as  tc!:lH  and  wild  clover  roots. 
They  brought  them  away.  For  this  her  father-in-law  called  in  the 
people. 

When  this  was  gone  she  said  the  same  thing  again:  “Now  my  father 
is  bringing  food  down  to  me."  Geese  again  made  a great  noise  com- 
ing down  behind  the  town,  and  she  went  thither.  Ag-ain  heaps  of  food 
of  all  kinds  lay  around,  and  they  carried  that  also  out.  For  that,  too, 
her  father-in-law  called  together  the  people. 

At  that  time  some  one  in  the  town  said:  ‘"They  think  a great  deal  of 
goose  food.”  The  woman  heard  it.  Immediately  she  went  oil.  Her 
husband  in  vain  tried  to  stop  her.  She  went  oti'  as  om',  of  a strange 
family  would.  In  the  same  way  he  tried  to  stop  her  in  front  of  the 
town.  She  went  to  the  place  where  her  skin  was.  She  Hew  up.  She 
dew  around  above  the  town  for  a while.  Her  heart  was  not  strong  to 
Hy  away  from  hei'  husband.  By  and  by  she  vanished  through  the  sky. 

d'hen  her  husband  begaji  to  walk  about  the  town  wailing.  By  and 
by  he  entered  the  house  of  an  old  man  at  one  end  of  the  town  and 
asked  him:  “ Do  you  not  know  the  ti’ail  that  leads  to  my  wife  " “ Why, 
brave  man,  you  married  the  daughter  of  a supernatural  being  too 
gnait  for  peo})le  even  to  think  of.”  At  once  he  began  bringing  over 
all  sorts  of  things  to  him.  After  he  had  given  him  twisb'd  cedar 
limbs,  a gimlet,  and  bones,"  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  brave  man,  take 
oil.  Take  two  woodim  wedgccs  also.  'Fake,  as  well,  a comb,  thongs, 
boxes  of  .salmon  eggs,  the  skin  of  a silver  .salmon,  the  point  of  a .salmon 
spear.”  After  h<'  had  got  all  tlu'st*  In*  came  to  him.  “Old  man,  Inu’e 
ai’c  all  the  things  you  told  im*  to  tak(>.”  “Now,  bi’av('  man,  go  on. 
'I'he  trail  runs  itdand  ladund  my  hou.s(‘.” 

'I'lien  he  started  in  on  it.  .\ft('r  In'  had  gone  on  for  a while  he  came 
to  .some  one  who  was  looking  upon  himsidf  for  lice.  Fvery  tinu'  lu' 
turned  around  tin'  lice  tell  otf  from  him.  After  he  had  looked  at  him 
unobserved  for  a while  In*  .said  to  him:  “Now,  brave  man,  do  not 
tickle  me  by  looking  at  me."’  It  was  in  my  mind  that  you  were  com- 
ing.” Tlnm  he  came  out  to  him  and  combed  his  head.  Ib*  also  ])ut 
oil  oti  it.  H(‘ clear('d  him  of  lice.  H<‘  gave  the  cond)  and  tin*  hair 
oil  to  him.  d'hen  he  .said  to  him:  “'I'his  trail  leads  to  the  2)lace  where 
your  wife  is.” 
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He  again  .started  along  the  trail.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while 
[he  saw]  a mouse  with  cranberries  in  its  mouth  going  along  before 
him.  She  came  to  a fallen  tree.  She  could  not  get  over  it.  Then  he 
took  her  by  the  back  with  his  hngers  and  put  her  across.  Her  tail 
was  bent  up  between  her  ears  [for  joy],  and  she  went  on  before  him. 
Presently  she  went  among  the  stalks  of  a clump  of  ferns. 

Now  he  rested  himself  there.  Something  said  to  him;  “The  chief- 
woman  asks  you  to  come  in.”  Then  he  rai.sed  the  ferns.  He  stood  in 
front  of  a big  house.  He  entered.  The  chief-woman  was  steaming 
craid)erries.  She  talked  as  she  did  so.  Her  voice  sounded  sharp. 
And,  after  she  had  given  him  something  to  eat,  Mouse-woman  .said  to 
him:  “ You  helped  me  when  1 went  to  get  .some  poor  cranberries  from 
a patch  1 own.  I will  lend  you  what  1 wore  when  I went  hunting 
when  I was  young.” 

Then  she  brought  out  a box.  After  she  had  opened  a nest  of  live 
boxes,  she  took  out  of  the  inmo.st  a mouse  skin  with  small,  bent  claws. 
And  she  .said  to  him:  “Pi'actice  wearing  this.”  And,  although  it  was 
.so  small,  he  entered  it.  It  went  on  easily.  Then  he  climbed  around 
u])on  the  roof  of  the  hou.se  inside.  And  Mouse-woman  .said  to  him 
again:  “ You  know  how  to  use  it.  Now  go  on.” 

Again  he  set  out  upon  tlie  trail.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while 
he  heard  some  oiu^  grunting  umh'r  a heavy  burden.  Then  he  came  to 
the  place.  A woman  was  trying  to  carry'otf  a pile  of  large,  Hat  stones 
uiion  her  back.  The  twisted  cedar  limbs  she  had  kept  breaking.  After 
he  had  looked  at  h('r  for  a while  he  went  out  to  her.  “Say,  what  are 
you  doing?”  Then  the  woman  .said;  “They  got  nu' to  carry  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Haida  island.  1 am  doing  it.” 

Then  he  took  out  his  thongs  aiid  .said  to  her:  “ Let  me  fix  it.”  And 
he  bound  the  thongs  around  it.  He  .saitl  to  her  “Now  carry  it  on 
youi’  back,”  and  she  carried  it.  It  did  Jiot  break.  Then  the  woman 
.said  to  him:  “ Now,  brave  man,  thank  you  for  helping  me.  The  trail 
to  3U)ur  wife’s  place  runs  here.” 

Then  he  .set  out  upon  it.  After  he  had  gone  on  for  a while  he  came 
to  a hill  in  an  ojxm  place  on  toj)  of  which  rose  .something  red."  Then 
he  went  to  it.  .\round  the  bottom  of  this  something  lay  human 
bones.  There  was  no  way  in  which  one  could  go  up.  Then  he  entered 
the  mouse  skin  and  rubbed  salmon  eggs  before  him  [on  the  pole]. 
He  went  up  after  it.  When  he  stood  on  top  of  this  he  clambered  up 
on  the  sk3L 

There,  too,  there  I’an  a trail,  and  he  started  off  upon  it.  After  he 
had  gone  on  for  a while  he  heard  the  noise  of  laughter  and  singing. 
After  he  had  gone  on  a while  longer  [he  came  to  where]  a big  stream 
flowed  down.  Near  it  sat  Eagle.  On  the  other  side  also  sat  Hei’on. 
Above  sat  Kingfisher.  On  the  other  side  sat  Black  Bear.  He  (black 
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l)Oiir)  li!i(l  IK)  claws,  lie  said  to  Piao-lo:  “ (ii'andfather,  lend  me  some 
claws.”  Then  he  lent  him  some.  At  that  time  he  came  to  have  claws. 

After  he  had  .sat  there  for  a while  a half  man  came  vaulting  along.’ 
He  had  onlv  one  leg  and  one  arm.  He  had  but  half  a head.  He 
speared  silver  .salmon  in  the  river  and  pulled  them  in.  Then  he 
entered  his  silver  salmon  skin  and  swam  up  to  meet  him.  When  he 
speared  him  he  could  not  pull  him  down.  Then  he  cut  his  string. 
And  the  half  man  .said:  *•  What  did  it  is  like  a human  being.” 

Now  he  came  to  him.  Say.  did  something  pull  otf  3’our  spear 
point  r'  Yes.”  he  .said  to  him.  Then  he  gave*  him  the  one  he  had. 
That  was  Master  Hopper,  they  say.  After  he  had  gone  up  [he  came 
upon]  two  large  old  men  who  had  come  after  tirewood.  They  were 
cutting  at  the  trunks  of  rotten  trees  and  throwing  the  chi])s  into  the 
wati-r.  when  silvei-  .salmon  went  down  in  a shoal. 

He  went  behind  and  })ut  stones  in  from  behind,  and  their  w'edges 
were  broken  otf.  Then  he  (one)  said:  “Alas,  they  will  make  trouble 
for  us.”  Then  he  went  to  them  and  gave  them  his  two  wedges.  They 
were  glad  and  said  to  him:  “d'his  house  is  vour  wife’s.” 

Then  he  went  out  [to  itj.  He  went  and  stood  in  front  of  the  house. 
His  wife  came  out  to  him.  Then  he  went  in  with  her.  She  wuis  glad 
to  see  her  husband.  She  was  the  town  chief’s  daughter.  He  remained 
in  the  town  as  her  husband.  And  all  the  things  they  gathered  he, 
too.  gathered  along  with  them. 

After  he  had  been  there  for  .some  time  he  came  to  dislike  the  place. 
And  his  wife  told  her  father.  Then  his  father-indaw  called  the  people. 
In  the  hou.se  he  asked  them:  “Who  wdll  take  my  son-indaw  down^” 
.Vnd  Loon  .said:  “1  will  take  down  your  son-in-law.”  And  he  .said  to 
him:  “How  will  yon  do  itr'  .\nd  he  said:  “1  will  put  him  near  my 
tail,  dive  into  the  watei-  right  in  front  with  him,  come  np  at  the  end 
of  his  father's  village,  and  let  him  otf  .”  Then  they  thought  he  was 
not  strong  enough  for  it. 

'I’hen  he  asked  again.  (Indie  said  the  same  thing.  Him,  too,  they 
thought  not  strong  (Miough  to  do  it.  Then  Raven  said  that  he  woxdd 
tak('  him  down.  And  they  asked  him:  “ How  are  you  going  to  do  it?” 
“ 1 will  put  him  into  my  ai’inpit  and  tfy  down  with  him  from  the  end 
of  the  town.  When  1 get  tired  1 will  fall  over  and  over  with  him.” 
'rinm  they  thought  he  could  do  it. 

'I'hey  stood  in  a crowd  at  the  end  of  the  town  looking  at  him.  He 
did  with  him  as  Ik*  had  .said.  When  he  liecame  very  tin'd  and  was 
nearly  down  he  threw  him  otf  n|)on  a reef  which  lav  there.  “ Yn- 
vvaiya',  what  a In'avy  thing  I am  taking  down.”  Shoi'tly  he  (the  man) 
was  making  a noi.se  there  as  a sea  gnll.* 
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The  interest  nf  this  story  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  it  resembles  well-known  Eskimo 
myths  in  certain  details.  The  e])isode  with  which  it  ojjens  is  told  all  the  way  round 
the  world. 

' As  was  once  customary  with  the  sons  of  chiefs. 

^ Canada  geese. 

Plants  with  edible  roots  growing  around  the  mouths  of  creeks. 

* Such  as  were  used  to  make  awls  and  gimlets  out  of. 

® Supernatural  beings  are  often  said  to  be  tickled  by  ha\dng  some  one  merely  look  at 
them. 

"This  is  undoubtedly  the  pole  held  on  the  l)reast  of  Supernatural-being-standing- 
and-moving,  which  rose  in  the  middle  of  the  Haida  country  and  extended  to  the  sky. 

’Master  Hopper  (Ekienqa'-ixdn) , referred  to  in  many  other  places  throughout 
these  stories.  He  was  a one  legged  supernatural  being,  or  a supernatural  being  having 
one  leg  shorter  than  the  other.  Here  he  is  represented  as  only  a half-man. 

"That  is,  the  man  became  a sea  gull. 
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'I'lIE  STOHV  OF  HUr  WHOSE  SISTER  DROUGHT  HIM  FOOD  FROM  THE 

LAND  OTTERS 

[Told  by  At)raliiim  of  Thosi'-boni-at-yla'dAsg.o,  as  rolatt-d  to  him  liy  an  old  Xinstints  man] 

He  Avent  out  froni  the  town  to  make  a canoe.  He  had  two  children. 
His  wife  was  also  with  him.  When  he  came  in  from  making  tlie 
canoe  he  .said:  “ Would  that  I had  a si.ster  to  bring  in  food  to  me.” 

One  time  at  evening  burning  pitchwood  came  toward  him.*  His 
sister,  who  had  long  ago  been  carried  away  by  something'*  in  the  woods, 
came  in  to  him  with  good  food.  She  ttdked  to  him  as  she  used  to. 
Then  she  .said  to  him:  “Your  brother-in-law  is  going  to  watch  your 
canoe  [to  see  when  it  i.s  time  to  move  it|.  When  you  are  ready  to 
turn  it  over  do  not  go  to  it  for  .some  time  aftei'  daybreak.”  So  she 
spoke  to  her  brother. 

When  he  was  ready  to  turn  it  over  he  did  not  go  to  it  for  some 
time.  When  he  did  go  to  it  his  canoe  had  been  turned  over.  Then 
he  worked  the  bottom  of  it. 

After  that  his  si.ster  again  brought  him  food.  Then  his  wife  wanted 
to  give  her  .something.  She  refused  it.  And  they  saw  her  put  one  of 
the  iirms  of  a ci'ab'’  they  had  eaten  which  was  lying  near  the  tire  inside 
of  her  blanket.  Then  they  gathered  some  for  her,  and,  when  she 
again  brought  food,  they  gave  them  to  her.  She  even  took  their  hands 
along  with  them  [for  joy].  Kvery  evening  his  sister  came  in  to  him  with 
food. 

Then  she  .said  to  her  brother:  “When  you  are  going  to  launch  the 
canoe  your  brother-in-law  .says  that  you  had  better  not  go  out  to  it  for 
some  time  after  daybreak.*  Your  brother-in-hiw  .says  he  and  his 
frif'tids  will  bring  it  out.  When  he  has  brought  it  out,  your  brother- 
in-law  says  he  wants  you  to  bring'  it  to  him."  She  also  told  him 
whither  he  should  go. 

As  soon  as  he  had  it  I'eady  for  launching  he  did  not  go  to  it.  When 
some  time  laid  passed  after  dayl)reak  he  .s;iw  it  .sticking  h:df  out  of 
the  woods  near  him.  Immediiitely  he  and  his  wife*  launched  it.  Then 
he  went  to  the  place  whithei'  his  sistei'  had  directed  him. 

Soon  he  came  to  a town.  They  landed  in  front  of  those*  who  hael 
e*ome*  out  of  the*  he)use*s  tei  me*e*t  him.  The*y  jihice'd  his  canoe*  whei'e  he 
was  gedng  te)  tinish  it.  iirid  his  siste*r  le*el  the-m  inte)  the  hou.se*. 

.\fte‘r  she*  liiiel  give*n  the*m  feieiel  the*y  we*nt  to  be*el.  \\'he*n  he*  jiwoke 
in  the*  night  | he*  feiemelj  he*  wjis  pi-e*sse*el  in  by  se)me*t liing.  lie*  esnilel  in 
lie)  way  stre*te  h eeut.  d'hosei  we*i'e  the*  roots  of  !i  large  tre*e!.  W'hen  it 
was  day,  a gooel  he)Use*  again  ste^id  theire. 
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Now,  he  lived  there  for  a lon^-  time.  All  the  while  he  worked  on 
Ids  canoe.  Eveiw  night  the  earth  changed  for  him.  In  the  morning 
the  house  stood  there  just  as  it  ought  to  appear. 

By  and  hy  four  persons  went  out  l)y  canoe  to  luint  coots.  They 
called  bullheads  coots.  After  they  had  been  gone  for  a while  only 
three  came  back.  He  (the  fourth)  was  killed  because  he  forgot  the 
mat  to  cover  his  knees.  When  they  forgot  this  the}"  never  escaped. '' 

When  his  canoe  was  tinished  he  steamed  and  spread  it.  At  that 
time  his  brothers-in-law  helped  him.  After  that  he  started  to  go  out 
in  it.  All  that  time  she  (his  sister)  made  the  child  dance.  Already  it 
began  to  have  a tail.  Then  she  gave  them  directions.  >She  said  that 
when  the_v  went  outward  the}"  should  not  look  back.  She  said  that 
the  child,  who  was  just  able  to  talk,  must  not  speak  about  that  country. 
And  she  also  gave  the  same  directions  to  him. 

One  time,  after  that,  the}"  started  otf.  Wdien  they  were  some 
distance  away  the  child  remembered  the  town.  And,  when  he  said 
“How  I well]  we  lived  among  them,”  they  were  back  again  in  front  of 
the  town.  When  they  again  started  and  had  passed  beyond  the  place 
where  the  boy  first  spoke  he  repeated  the  same  thing,  and  again  they 
were  back  in  fi'ont  of  the  town.  When  they  went  away  again  they 
kept  straight  on.  Then  they  came  to  f their  own]  town. 

Here  it  draws  to  an  end.“ 

This  is  one  of  the  numerous  anil  popular  land-otter  stories  and  the  only  type  of 
story  in  which  that  animal  appears  in  a role  at  all  benevolent.  Usually  he  is  repre- 
sented as  trying  to  steal  away  some  human  lieing  and  make  a slave  of  him,  to 
dejirive  one  of  his  senses  or  turn  him  into  a ga'gix.it  (see  story  of  Supernatural-being- 
who-went-naked,  note  lit).  Nevertheless,  his  peculiar  nature  Ijrought  him  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  shamans,  especially  among  the  Tlingit. 

' Pitch  wood  supplied  the  j)lace  of  a lantern. 

That  is,  hy  the  land  otters.  One  had  looked  at  her  while  she  was  drinking 
water.  When  this  hajipened  one  was  seized  Avith  tits,  soon  died,  and  went  to 
live  among  the  Land-otter  people. 

■'* *  Uaida,  k!al,  identitied  hy  Doctor  Newcomhe,  of  Victoria,  as  the  kelp  crah  (Epial- 
tus  productus,  Randall). 

* Another  version  says  that  the  land-otter  hrother-in-law  also  turned  the  man’s 
canoe  over  when  he  Avas  ready  to  Avork  upon  the  inside.  Canoes  Avere  first  roughly 
shaped  upon  the  outside  and  then  turned  over  so  as  to  he  holloAved  out  on  the 
inside. 

^ If  a land  otter  forgot  to  take  along  the  mat  used  to  cover  the  knees  of  a canoe- 
man  Avhile  i>addling,  he  was  sure  to  he  killed  hy  human  Ijeings. 

•'One  Avay  of  concluding  a story.  (More  often  they  say  Hao  nan  1’  g.e'ida,  “Here 
it  conies  to  a stop,”  llao  l a'sga-i  kundjfUga,  “Here  it  comes  to  a point,”  or  some- 
thing similar.  See  the  conclusions  of  the  various  stories.  When  a story  is  too  long 
to  be  told  at  one  sitting,  they  break  it  off  hy  saying.  La  l sitle'dji,  “Let  us  make  a 
knot.” 
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How  S05IKTHIXG  PULLED  A KOW  ()?’  KACJLES  INTO  THE  WATER 
[Told  by  the  chief  of  Kloo,  of  Those-honi-nt-Ske<hins] 

There  lay  the  town  of  Skedans.  The  nepliew  of  the  town  chief 
there  sat  around  whittling.  He  came  to  Inive  main'  boxes  of  arrows. 
And  one  day  he  put  shavings  into  the  tire  in  front  of  his  uncle's  wife. 
Then  he  saw  her  genitals. 

Then  he  looked  on  as  they  were  gambling.  His  uncle  also  sat 
there.  By  and  by  a dicker  came  dying  about.  It  showed  red  when 
it  .spread  its  wings.  Then  he  said  “Just  now  I saw  something  in  the 
house  exactly  like  that,"  whereupon  his  uncle  became  ashamed. 

J'hen  his  uncle  had  a block  of  cedar  cut  out,  and  they  shaped  it  like 
a canoe.  J'hen  they  .scraped  od’  some  pitch,  put  it  into  the  cedar, 
warmed  it,  and  made  him  sit  on  it.  Then  they  went  out  with  him  to 
the  open  sea  and  put  him  in  it.  He  was  crying.  He  cried  himself  to 
sleej). 

By  and  by  the  wind  blew  from  the  ocean.  After  he  had  doated 
for  a time  he  doated  ashore  at  Broken-shells-of-the-supernatural- 
beings.'  Then  he  put  his  back  to  the  sunshine,  and  the  heat  melted 
him  off. 

Now  he  ro.se  and  came  to  a town.  And  at  evening’  he  peered  into 
the  houses.  After  he  had  looked  about  for  a while  he  looked  into  the 
chief's  hou.se  and  [saw]  a woman  sitting  between  the  .screens  which 
])ointed  toward  I'ach  other.  She  was  pretty.  He  looked  in  at  her. 

And,  when  the}’  all  were  gone  to  bed,  he  went  in  to  her.  And  the 
woman  asked  him:  “Who  are  you  i?  My  father  keeps  me  for  him 
alone  whom  his  uncle  had  taken  toward  the  open  sea.'’  And  he  said 
to  her:  “ I am  he."  Then  she  let  him  lie  with  her.  While  he  was 
lying  with  luu’  hei’  father  overheard. 

Next  day  her  father  said:  “ (’omel  let  us  see  who  was  talking  with 
my  child."  'I’hen  he  .said:  “I  wonder  what  supernatural  being  got  in 
that  way.  1 was  ki'eping  my  daughter  for  him  whom  they  .said  his 
uncle  had  carried  toward  the  ojxm  sea."  “ It  is  he,  father.  In*  .says." 
“Come  down  to  the  tire  with  your  husband,  child."  Then  she  went 
down  with  him,  and  his  father-in-law  gav(*  him  food. 

And,  after  he  had  stayed  with  her  for  a while,  he  told  his  wife  that 
he  wanted  to  see  his  uncle's  town.  'Fhen  his  wife  told  her  father. 
And  he  told  his  son-in-law  to  bring  him  a box  which  was  neai'  th(> 
wall.  And,  when  he  lu’ought  it  over  to  him,  he,  took  four  out  of  it  in 
sm’ce.ssion,  and  began  pulling  from  the  inmost  the  feather  clothing  of 
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an  eagle.  Then  he  gave  him  one  among  them  in  which  tine  black 
feathers  were  mixed  with  white. 

Then  he  went  outside,  put  it  on  (lit.,  went  into  it),  and  flew  up  to  a 
high  frame  in  front  of  the  house.  He  flew  easily.  Then  he  flew  down. 
Soon  he  looked  down  upon  his  uncle’s  town.  Then  he  sat  at  Skedans 
point.  He  looked  from  where  he  sat  at  his  uncle’s  town. 

By  and  by  some  children  came  to  him.  And  the  children  shot  up  at 
him  with  blunt  arrows.  But  every  time  they  shot  at  him  he  sat  lower 
down.  In  the  inside  of  [the  skin]  he  made  himself  small.  He  changed 
himself  many  times  in  a way  his  father-in-law  had  given  him  direc- 
tions."* For  that  purpose  he  had  given  him  one  all  of  tine  feathers. 

Presently  the  boys  were  forbidden  to  shoot,  and  the  grown  people 
began  shooting  at  him.  Every  time  they  shot  at  him  he  came  lower. 
When  a l)ig  crowd  was  about  him,  he  seized  one  person  by  the  top  of 
his  head.  And,  when  he  flew  up  with  him,  some  one  else  seized  his 
feet.  When  he  also  went  up  another  seized  his  feet.  In  the  same 
way  they  all  seized  one  another's  feet  until  he  flew  up  with  the  whole 
town.  Then  he  flew  seaward  with  them  and  let  them  fall  there.  They 
became  islands.*’  The  town  of  Skedans  became  empty.  Then  he 
flew"  up. 

x\nd  all  the  time  he  ivas  at  this  town  they  entered  their  feather 
clothing  just  before  daybreak  and  sat  in  line  upon  a kind  of  pole, 
which  w"as  in  front  of  the  town.  After  thew"  had  discussed  the  place 
they  should  go  to  tliey  flew"  away.  In  the  evening  they  flew  back. 
They  returned  with  all  kinds  of  things.  Thev  took  whale  tails,  white 
porpoises,  porpoises;  and  halil)ut,  red  cod,  spring  salmon — everything 
one  can  thiidc  of. 

One  time  he  told  his  w'ife  he  w"anted  to  go  out  for  food  with  them. 
He  w"anted  to  go  for  the  things  they  brought  in.  Then  his  father-in- 
law’  again  gave  him  a [skin].  He  gave  him  one  that  belonged  to  a 
young  person.  Then  he  put  it  on,  flew"  seaward  w"ith  them,  and 
caught  spring  salmon.  His  father-in-law  was  pleased  w"ith  him. 

And  at  davbreak  his  father-in-law"  warned  him.  He  told  him  not 
to  touch  a thing  w"hich  stuck  out  of  the  water  at  Skedans  point.  And 
one  day,  when  he  flew"  out  with  them,  he  looked  at  a whale,  thought 
it  easy,  and  seized  it  in  his  talons.  He  did  imt  feel  it.  At  that  time 
his  father-in-law  was  still  more  pleased  w"ith  him. 

And  w'hen  day  broke  he  told  him  all  the  places  upon  this  island 
where  they  get  things.  Then  he  sat  with  them  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  even  to  the  south  end  of  the  island  the  things  under  the  w"aters. 
flsh  and  sea  mammals,^  w'ere  plainly  visible  to  him. 

One  day  he  flew  downward  and  nearly  touched  the  thing  sticking 
out.  And,  when  he  did  the  same  thing  again,  he  siezed  it.  He  Happed 
his  wings  to  pull  it  up.  It  acted  like  a solid  object  and  nearly"  carried 
him  under  the  water.  Anothei-  took  hold  of  the  end  of  his  wing.  He, 
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too,  was  drawn  under,  and  another  seized  his  wing.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  him  they  flew  toward  him  from  the  south  end  of  the  island  and 
from  the  north  end  of  the  island.  All  flew  about  above  him.  They 
also  saw  him  from  the  town.  The  first  w’e  re  drawn  in.  They  were  nearly 
all  pulled  in  one  after  the  other,  holding-  each  other’s  wings,  when  the 
tow!i  people,  too,  came  flying  thither.  Those,  too,  were  at  once 
drawn  in. 

Then  his  father-in-law  and  his  wife  dressed  themselves.  And,  when 
those  also  were  almost  drawn  under,  and  his  wife  was  nearly  drawn 
under  with  them,  his  wife's  grandmother  also  dressed  herself.  She 
sharpened  her  claws  which  were  dull.  At  the  same  time  she  said: 
‘•Ha-i  ha-i,  what  things  happen  by  means  of  the  claws  of  my  child’s 
husband,  ha-i  ha-i.’’  She  was  veiw  old,  they  sa}". 

H}'  and  by  she  flew  out  and  seized  her.  After  she  had  flapped 
her  wings  for  a while  she  saw  one  coming  up.  As  she  saw  another 
one  come  up  something  cracked  at  the  bottom  of  the  island.  Then 
she  pulled  them  out.  The  thing  came  up  with  them.  That  was 
Greatest-clam  (stAii),’  they  say. 

Then  the  town  was  restored.  And  he  again  began  getting  food  for 
his  father-in-law  as  formerly.  But  Skedans  continued  to  lie  empty. 
That  is  why  the  same  thing  keeps  happening  to  it,  they  say.“ 

[Another  version  of  this  story,  obtained  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas  from  Charlie  Ertenshaw,  chief  of  the 
StA'.stas,  a prominent  Ma,sset  family.] 

At  Laltg’iwas."  near  Skidfi'ns,  lived  a chief  and  his  sister,  who  had 
a son.  This  young  man  loved  the  chief’s  wife.  When  the  chief  dis- 
covered this  he  became  jealous  and  thought  of  killing  his  nephew. 
He  sent  his  slaves  to  fetch  gum.  The  slaves  went  and  bought  a canoe 
load  of  gum,  which  the  chief  boiled.  Then  he  covered  the  board 
which  covers  the  bow  of  the  canoe  with  the  gum.  After  this  was 
done  he  sent  his  slaves  to  shoot  eagles,  and  he  spread  the  down  over 
the  gum  so  as  to  make  it  invisible.  After  he  had  thus  prepared  his 
canoe  he  called  his  nephew.  His  slaves  went  into  his  house  to  call 
him.  He  obeyed  their  summons,  and  went  to  his  uncle’s  house,  who 
re({uested  him  to  go  out  to  .sea,  hunting.  The  young  man  took  his 
(piiver.  which  contained  two  bows  and  many  arrows.  The  young- 
man  asked  his  uncle:  “What  kind  of  a blanket  shall  I wear  when  I go 
hunting^’  Then  the  chief  gave  him  two  marten  blankets.  He  con- 
tinued: “What  kind  of  ear  ornament  shall  I wear  when  I go  hunt- 
ingt”  Hi  s uncle  gave  him  ear  ornaments  made  of  caribou  skin 
tts'Kni,«ial  = caribou). 

When  th(‘  weather  wiis  clear  and  calm  he  started  hunting  seals  (.xot). 
Befoi-e  they  started  th(>  cliifd'  .said  to  his  slaves:  “When  he  harpoons 
a seal  push  him  so  that  h(>  will  fall  on  the  board  in  the  bow  of  the 
17i:}7— No.  2it— (V) |,H 
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canoe.  He  will  stick  to  it,  and  then  throw  him  overboard.”  Thej^ 
went  out  to  sea,  and,  when  the  young  man  was  about  to  harpoon  a seal, 
the  slave  pushed  him  so  that  he  fell  down  on  the  board.  He  was 
unable  to  free  himself  because  the  gum  was  holding  him.  Then  the 
slaves  took  the  board,  threw  it  overboard,  and  returned  home.  They 
said  that  the  young  man  had  fallen  overboard  and  that  the}^  had  been 
unable  to  save  him.  Then  all  the  people  were  sad. 

The  young  man  drifted  about  on  the  sea,  and  the  wind  drifted  the 
board  ashore  near  a town.  He  crawled  up  toward  the  houses,  but, 
when  the  sun  was  shining  warud}^,  the  gum  softened,  and  he  was  able 
to  free  himself.  He  dried  his  blankets  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Now  he  heard  two  women  singing.  Their  voices  were  veiy  beauti- 
ful. After  a while  they  approached  him.  They  were  very  beautiful. 
They  addressed  him,  saying:  “We  know  that  your  uncle  is  jealous  of 
you,  and  therefore  he  ordered  his  slaves  to  throw  you  into  the  sea. 
Accompany  us  to  our  father's  country.  It  is  not  far  from  here.  We 
will  look  after  you.”  Then  he  accomjianied  them,  and  soon  they 
arrived  at  a large  town.  One  of  the  girls  was  the  chief’s  daughter, 
while  the  other  one  was  her  slave.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Eagle. 

Now  they  entered  the  chief’s  house.  He  was  offered  a seat  and  was 
given  to  eat.  The  chief  was  glad  to  see  him.  The  girl’s  mother, 
whose  name  was  G.otso'na,  was  very  old.  She  was  quite  bald.  Early 
every  morning  the  Eagles  went  out  hunting  whales.  When  they 
returned  they  gave  the  whales  to  the  old  woman.  One  day  the  youth 
desired  to  accompany  the  hunters.  He  said  to  his  wife:  “Tell  jmur 
father  that  1 wish  to  see  how  he  hunts  whales.”  The  young  wminan 
told  her  father,  who  replied:  “ Here  is  an  eagle  skin.  Give  it  to  your 
husband.”  He  put  it  on  and  ffew  out  with  the  Eagles.  Before  he 
started,  the  old  woman  warned  him,  saying:  “Don’t  try  to  catch  a 
clam.  Its  head  looks  just  like  that  of  a sea  otter.  A long  time  ago 
one  of  our  hunters  tried  to  catch  it,  and  it  drowned  him.  For  this 
reason  we  are  afraid  of  it.” 

They  went  out  to  sea  and  saw  many  whales.  The  ^mung  man  caught 
one.  He  did  not  rind  it  difficult  to  lift  it.  The  eagle  skin  which  he 
had  on  was  one  the  chief  had  used  when  he  was  a young  man.  For 
that  reason  it  made  him  very  strong.  In  the  evening  they  returned, 
and  he  gave  his  whale  to  the  old  woman.  He  was  so  eager  to  go  out 
again  whaling  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep.  Early  next  morning  he 
started  and  continued  to  catch  whales.  Thus  he  continued  to  do  for 
many  years.  The  old  woman  warned  him  frequently,  saying:  “Don’t 
try  to  catch  that  small  black  animal  whose  head  looks  like  that  of  a 
sea  otter.” 

One  morning,  when  he  started,  he  thought:  “To-day  I shall  try  to 
catch  two  whales,  one  in  each  hand.”  When  he  saw  two  whales  he 
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swoopt'd  down  and  took  one  in  each  talon.  lie  did  not  rind  them  too 
heavy  and  carried  them  home.  He  cave  tliem  to  the  old  woman. 
When  he  found  that  he  was  strong  enough  to  lift  two  whales,  he  thought 
he  would  he  able  to  eomjuer  the  animal  of  which  the  old  woman  had 
warned  him.  He  started  early  in  the  moi'ning,  and,  as  .soon  as  he  .saw 
the  clam,  he  swooped  down  on  it  and  succeeded  in  lifting  it.  But  soon 
he  felt  his  strength  leaving  him,  and  he  began  to  sink  down  lower  and 
lower.  Now  the  clam  had  dragged  him  down  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Then  one  of  the  Eagles  came  to  his  a.ssistance.  He  took  hold  of  his 
wings  and  tried  to  pull  him  up,  hut  in  vain.  The  clam  pulled  him 
down.  Another  Eagle  came  to  their  help,  hut  they  were  unable  to 
overcome  the  clam.  All  the  whale  hunters  came  to  their  assistance, 
l)ut  all  of  them  were  dragged  down  under  the  water. 

Now  only  one  of  the  Eagles  was  left.  He  returned  home  and  told  the 
old  woman  what  had  happened.  Then  she  said : “ Ngai,  ngai,  ngai!”  She 
sharpened  her  nails  and  put  on  her  skin,  wdiich  looked  very  old  and 
ragged.  Now  she  was  an  old  Eagle,  who  had  lost  main"  feathers.  She 
Hew  out  to  .sea,  and  sang:  “ Wh}'  did  my  .son-in-law  disobey  me?  Ngai, 
ngai,  ngai  I"’  When  she  came  to  the  place  where  the  clam  had  drowned 
the  h^agles,  she  .saw  the  wings  of  one  Eagle  oidy  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  She  took  hold  of  them  and  tried  to  lift  them.  She  was  almost 
dragged  under  water;  but  gradually  she  began  to  ri.se.  Slie  tried  three 
times.  The  fourth  time  she  succeeded  iu  raising  the  Eagle.  Again 
she  sang;  “Why  did  my  son-in-law  di.sobey  me?  Ngai,  ngai,  ngai!” 
'Phen  she  heard  a noise  underwater,  “Ox!”  Then  she  lifted  all  the 
Eagles,  and  took  them  back  home. 

Now  the  young  man  resolved  to  take  I’evenge  on  the  people  who 
had  killed  him.  He  put  on  his  eagle  skin  and  flew  to  his  uncle’s  vil- 
lage. There  he  alighted  on  the  top  of  a tree.  When  the  people  .saw 
him  they  attempted  to  shoot  him,  because  they  were  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  Eagle's  feathers  for  winging  their  arrows;  but  they  were 
unable  to  hit  him.  Now  his  uncle’s  son  attempted  to  shoot  him.  At 
once  he  swooped  down,  gra.sped  him,  and  caiaried  him  upward.  One 
of  the  men  of  the  village  tried  to  hold  the  boy,  but  he  also  was  lifted 
upward;  and  thus  he  rai.sed  all  the  men  of  the  village.  He  carried 
them  out  to  sea  and  dropped  them  into  the  water,  whei’e  thew  were 
drowned. 

The  voiuig  man  continued  to  live  there  for  mai>y  y(>ai‘.s,  l>ut  rinally 
he  liecame  homesick.  He  did  not  laugh  and  stayed  at  home  all  the 
time.  Th(*n  tin*  old  woman  askerl  her  daughtm-:  “Why  is  your  hus- 
banfl  .sad?"  His  wif('  l•eplied:  “He  wishes  to  I’etuiti  to  his  umc1('’s 
village."  'I'hen  t he  old  woman  gave  him  the  skin  of  th(0)ii'd  t’Kii.  |It 
has  a i'C‘d  thi'oat,  and  is  eaten  l)y  the  whites].’'  He,  put  it  on  and  Ih'w 
liack.  'I’he  village  was  entirely  (h'seited,  because  he  had  killed  all  the 
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people.  Only  his  two  younger  sisters  remained,  who  had  heen  hidden 
at  the  time  of  his  former  visit.  They  were  crying  all  the  time.  When 
they  saw  the  bird  they  made  a noose  of  their  own  hair,  and  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  caught. 

' 8ee  the  story  of  Stone-ribs. 

So  as  not  to  be  hurt  l)y  the  arrows. 

®See  the  story  of  Upward,  note  35. 

^The  distinction  shows  that  llaida  zoology  was  fairly  well  advanced  in  at  least  one 
respect. 

^Identified  by  Doctor  Newcoml)e,  of  Victoria,  as  Tresus  Nnttalli,  Conv. 

'^That  is,  Skedans  continues  to  be  occupied  and  abandoned  alternately. 

' La'llglx.iwas,  another  name  for  Many-ledges. 

“The  western  robin;  see  the  story  of  Raven  traveling,  note  97. 
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The  story  about  him  mho  destroyed  his  nine  neitieavs 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sea-lioii-towii  people.] 

A town  chief  began  letting- his  nephews  have  his  vrife.'  Every  time 
he  led  one  away,  and  he  never  came  back.  lie  had  them  go  and 
get  an  old  dead  tree  which  he  said  he  owned,  and  they  never  came 
back  from  it.  He  let  them  [go  after]  bark  and  set  a net  for  a cor- 
morant which  he  said  he  owned,  and  they  never  came  back.  After  he 
had  done  this  iva}-  for  a while,  nine  were  destroyed. 

And  their  younger  brother  came  to  know  it.  Then  he  began  bath- 
ing in  the  sea.  After  he  had  bathed  for  a while  he  became  strong. 
He  .smashed  ainThing  he  took  hold  of.  He  also  twisted  and  pulled  out 
.spruce  limbs.  When  he  had  become  truly  strong  he  liegan  to  make 
various  things.  He  finished  two  wedges.  And  he  also  took  a 
sg.u'nskaxaua  shell.®  He  sharpened  it.  And  he  took  a wea,sel  skin 
and  feathers.  And  he  pressed  mud  taken  from  the  woods  hard 
together  in  his  hands  and  made  a hole  within  it.  He  made  it  large 
enough  to  get  into. 

Then  he  put  paint  upon  his  face  and  sat  on  top  of  the  house.  After 
he  had  .sat  there  for  a while  his  uncle  came  out.  When  he  .saw  him 
he  went  back.  His  uncle  was  always  jealous.  One  came  out  to  call 
him  in  to  his  uncle.  Then  he  ivent  thither. 

When  he  entered  a mat  was  .s]n-ead  out  for  him.  And,  after  he  had 
given  him  some  food,  he  .said  to  him:  ‘‘Nephew,  you  shall  marry  my 
wife."  Then  he  lay  with  her. 

Next  day  he  said  to  him:  “Nephew,  go  and  get  a rotten  tree  I owm 
behind  the  town.”  He  had  his  two  wedges  hidden  about  him.  His 
unch*  went  alu'ad  of  him.  He  followed.  He  opened  a crack  where 
it  lay.  Something  braced  it  apart.  Then  his  uncle  dropped  a wedge 
in  and  asked  him  to  get  it.  Then  he  went  in  and  got  it.  He  knocked 
out  the  brace.  Tin*  crack  came  clo.se  together.  Then  he  heard  his 
uncle  rejoice  [.saying]:  “ Look  at  him  whom  I killed  because  he  wanted 
to  marry  my  wife.”  Then  his  uncle  startl'd  oti'. 

d'hen  he  began  to  cut  it  from  the  place  where  he  was.  And  he  cut 
a hole  and  came  out.  Then  he  S])lit  it  open.  He  took  his  elder 
lu’others  out.  'I'lien  he  broke  half  of  [the  log]  by  jumping  on  it  and 
threiv  it  around.  And  half  of  it  he  carried  home  on  his  shoulder  and 
threiv  it  down  hard  in  f l ont  of  the  hou.se.  That  was  his  uncle’s  .su])er- 
natural  power,  they  suy.  Again  he  slejit  with  his  [uncle’s]  wife. 

.Next  flay  his  uncle  saifl  to  him:  ‘•('ome!  iK'plu'w,  go  with  me  to 
get  the  cormorant  1 own  which  is  sitting  ovei-  yonder.”  Then  he 
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took  his  weasel  and  feather  and  went  with  him  to  get  it.  His  uncle 
set  a net  whei’e  some  sticks  stuck  out  on  top  of  a very  high  cliff.  A 
cormorant  got  into  it.  Then  he  said  to  him:  “Now,  nephew,  get  it.” 
And,  when  he  started  down  upon  the  pole,  he  pushed  his  nephew  over. 
Then  he  put  liimself  into  the  feather  and  dropped  easily.  He  heard  his 
uncle  rejoice.  “Look  at  the  one  whom  I killed  because  he  wanted  to 
marry  my  wife.”  Then  he  started  off'. 

Now  he  entered  his  weasel  skin  and  climbed  up  the  cliff'.  And  he 
stretched  the  net  across.  In  it  he  caught  a number  of  cormorants. 
After  he  had  taken  them  out  he  tore  his  uncle’s  net  to  pieces  and 
threw  the  pieces  about.  Then  he  took  the  cormorants  on  his  back 
and  brought  them  into  the  house.  They  were  his  uncle’s  supernatural 
helpers. 

The  day  after  that  his  uncle  went  with  him  to  get  bark.  He  con- 
cealed the  thing  he  had  made.  He  followed  his  uncle.  By  and  by 
[thej^  came  to]  the  bark  which  was  burning,  and  his  uncle  took  some 
of  it.  Then  he  told  him  to  get  some  also.  When  he  did  so  he  pushed 
him  into  it.  And  he  got  inside  of  the  mud  he  had  pressed  together. 
He  did  not  feel  the  burning.  Then  his  uncle  said  he  was  glad.  His 
uncle  said:  “Look  at  the  man  whom  I killed  because  he  wanted  to 
marry  my  wife.  He  will  try  it  no  longer.” 

When  his  uncle  started  away  from  him,  he  went  to  the  place,  pushed 
the  l)ark  down,  and  threw  it  around.  Then  he  carried  some  home  on 
his  shoulder  and  threw  it  down  inside.  That  was  his  uncle’s  super- 
natural helper,  they  say.  And  again  he  slept  with  his  [uncle’s]  wife. 

Next  dav  he  again  said  to  his  nephew:  “Come!  nephew  and  go  with 
me  for  a small  cockle  I own,  which  is  just  over  yonder.”  Then  he 
started  thither  with  him.  He  took  his  knife.  The  cockle  opened  its 
mouth.  Then  his  uncle  told  him  to  get  it  and,  when  he  went  to  get 
it,  he  pushed  him  into  its  mouth.  Again  his  uncle  rejoiced.  “Look 
at  the  one  whom  I killed  because  he  wanted  to  many  my  wife.” 

When  his  uncle  started  off'  he  cut  the  ligaments^  with  the  knife  and 
pushed  it  open.  Then  he  threw  half  of  it  around  and  carried  half  of 
it  off'  on  his  shoulders  and  threw  it  down  in  the  house.  He  had 
destroyed  all  of  his  supernatural  helpers,  they  say. 

Then  he  spread  out  a bearskin  for  them  and  had  them  lie  there. 
While  he  slept  his  uncle  and  his  friends  took  him  up  and  put  him  into 
a box.  Then  his  uncle  put  cords  around  it.  And  they  took  him  far  out 
to  sea  toward  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  And  there  they  threw  him 
into  the  water.  Again  he  rejoiced  and  went  home. 

After  he  had  floated  about  for  some  time  he  felt  himself  ffoat  ashore 
upon  the  sand.  When  he  was  about  to  l)urst  the  cover  by  stretching 
he  heard  two  women  talking  together,  saying  as  follows:  “Cloud- 
watcher,^  a box  has  floated  ashore.”  And,  when  he  heard  it,  he  did  not 
burst  the  box. 
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The  two  women  removed  the  lid  and  pulled  him  up.  Then  Cloud- 
wateher's  elder  sister  said  as  follows:  “I  will  many  him  because  I 
.saw  him  tirst.”  Then  they  led  him  home,  and  the}"  led  him  into  their 
father's  house.  They  were  glad  to  see  him. 

After  they  had  given  him  something  to  eat  he  went  out.  And,  after  he 
had  walked  about  in  the  town  for  a while,  he  entered  the  middle  house. 
Numl)ers  of  eagle  skins  were  hung  there,  and  he  entered  one  made  of 
tine  feathers.  He  flapped  his  wings.  He  almost  went  through  the 
doorway.  He  seized  the  boards  along  the  side  of  the  door.  Then 
he  came  out  of  it  quickly.  And  he  entered  his  father’s  house.  His 
father-in-law  said;  “I  wonder  why  my  skin  tickles  as  if  they  were 
playing  with  my  feather  clothing.”  He  was  town  mother,  they  say. 

Next  day,  very  early,  he  heard  eagles  making  a noise.  Then  he  went 
out  to  look.  The  eagles  sat  in  rows  upon  something  raised  high  up  in 
front  of  the  house.®  On  it  thev  made  a noise.  After  they  had  spent 
some  time  sharpening  their  talons  they  went  hunting.  After  they  had 
been  gone  for  a while  and  evening  was  come  thev  returned  with  spring 
salmon  in  their  talon.^.  Some  of  them  had  red  cod  and  pieces  of  whale. 

Next  day  he  heai'd  them  scream  again  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
he  told  his  wife  he  wanted  to  learn  to  hunt.  Then  she  also  told  her 
father.  And  his  father-in-law  .said:  “Now,  my  child,  I will  lend  3mur 
husband  the  one  I u.sed  to  go  out  Ashing  in  when  I was  a youth.” 
Then  he  broug'ht  out  a box.  He  picked  one  out  of  it  covered  with 
small,  tine  feathers.  And,  when  he  gave  it  to  her,  he  .said  to  her;  “Tell 
your  husband  not  to  g-o  toward  something  small  which  sticks  out 
near  by.” 

Then  he  flew  seaward  with  them  and  got  a whale  jaw.  He  came  in 
before  them.  They  caught  all  kinds  of  things.  His  father-in-law  was 
pleased  with  him.  Then  they  cooked  the  whale.  When  they  began 
to  eat  it  the}'  pulled  an  old  woman  shaking  with  age  out  and  said  to 
her:  “ Di-ink  whale  broth,  old  woman,”  And  she  did  as  they  told  her. 

The  day  after  that  he  flew  out  again  with  them.  And  he  felt  dif- 
ferent (i.  e..  powerful).  And  he  took  a whale  jaw.  On  the  other  side 
he  took  a spring  .salmon.  He  flew  home  ])efore  all.  They  got  all 
.sorts  of  things.  And,  when  they  again  began  to  eat  the  whale,  they 
h'd  in  the  old  woman,  and  she  drank  whale  broth. 

When  he  wetit  to  hunt  with  them  tin*  day  after  he  nearly  touched 
the  thing  which  stuck  out  of  tin*  water  with  his  claws  and  Anally 
seized  it.  After  he  had  flapped  his  wings,  as  he  held  it,  for  a while  he 
vanished  under  the  watc'r.  Then  another  .seized  his  wings.  He,  too, 
was  nearly  dragged  under.  And  one  brought  news  to  the  town  that 
he  had  seized  the  wrong  thing. 

'I'hen  tin*  old  woman  sharjxmed  her  claws  which  were  dull,  saying 
meatiwhile:  “ Ha-i  ha-i,  what  wrong  thing  did  my  child's  (i.  e.,  grand- 
child's) husband  get  hold  of?”  Her  wings  had  lost  feathers  [from 
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age].  She  flew  down.  She  was  iina])]e  to  fly  in  a straight  line.  She 
flew  hither  and  thither.  When  al)out  live  were  left  she  got  there, 
and,  when  those  were  nearly  covered,  she  seized  them  with  her  claws. 
After  she  had  flapped  her  wings  for  a while,  tugging  at  them,  she  drew 
one  of  them  to  the  surface.  She  was  at  the  end  of  them.  Something 
cracked  at  the  })ottoni  where  the  thing  was.  She  pulled  it  out. 

Then  they  said:  “'Put  it  far  from  the  place  where  human  beings 
are  going  to  get  food.”  And  they  dropped  it  far  out  at  sea.  Then 
he  seized  the  jaw  of  a whale  and  a spring  salmon.  He  flew  home  with 
them.  lie  killed  the  thing  they  were  afraid  of.  That  was  Super- 
natural-clam, they  say. 

x\nd.  after  he  had  lived  with  his  wife  for  some  time,  he  went  to  see 
his  uncle’s  town.  He  flew  to  the  town  wearing  his  eagle  skin.  And, 
after  he  had  sat  at  the  end  of  the  town  for  a while,  he  saw  his  uncle 
come  out.  Then  he  flew  awa}'. 

And  early  next  day  he  flew  seaward,  picked  up  a whale,  and  dropped 
ii  in  front  of  his  uncle’s  house  while  they  slept.  Then  he  sat  on  a dead 
tree  that  stood  at  one  end  of  the  town.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a 
while  some  one  came  out.  He  called  them  to  the  whale,  and  they  went 
to  it.  His  uncle  said  he  would  keej)  it  for  himself.  He  stood  on  top 
of  the  whale. 

Then  he  flew.  He  flew  about  above  the  place  where  his  uncle  was 
walking  about.  And  they  laughed  at  him.  They  said  “He  wants 
the  whale  meat.”  And  again  he  sat  on  the  tree.  After  he  had  sat 
there  for  a while  his  uncle  said  he  wanted  all  of  the  whale  for  him- 
self. He  said  that  as  he  stood  around.  Presently  he  flew  over  to 
him.  He  seized  him  by  the  knot  in  his  hair  and  flew  away  with  him. 

After  he  had  flown  along  for  a while  he  discovered  that  it  was  his 
nephew,  and  he  said:  “Nephew,  carry  me  back.  You  shall  marry  my 
wife.  I will  give  the  town  to  you.”  After  he  had  flown  on  with  him 
a while  longer  he  said  the  same  thing  to  his  nephew  again.  After  he 
had  flown  on  still  farther  with  him  he  dropped  him  in  the  open  sea.’ 

Then  he  flew  landward,  reached  his  uncle’s  village,  married  his 
uncle’s  wife,  and  came  to  own  the  town.  His  uncle  became  a super- 
natural being  in  the  open  sea. 

' Anciently  a man’s  nephews,  or  at  any  rate  the  one  who  was  to  succeed  him,  lived 
on  terms  of  complete  familiarity  with  his  wife. 

The  word  is  said  to  mean  “growing  alone,”  and  is  applied  to  a very  large  variety 
of  mussel  which  grows  by  itself. 

Tiie  word  used  here  is  xA'ne,  “eyes,”  the  ligaments  which  hold  the  shell  together 
being  supposed  to  perform  that  function. 

Comj)are  name  of  Cloud-watcher  in  story  bearing  that  title. 

® A horizontal  or  slanting  beam  of  some  sort  is  supposed  to  stand  at  the  end  of  an 
eagle  town.  The  birds  sit  upon  this  before  starting  out  for  food. 

®This  bivalve  (sqao)  is  identified  by  Doctor  Newcombe  as  Glycimeris  generosa, 
Gould. 

’ Sis  or  si'ga-i  means  the  broad  expanse  of  ocean  away  from  inlets  and  bays. 
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The  STORY  of  one  who  saw  an  eagle  town 

[Tolfl  by  Abraham,  of  Those-born-at-CJlfi'dAsg^.o,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  old  man  of  Ninstints.] 

He  began  gambling.  After  he  had  lost  for  some  time  he  lost  all  of 
his  properH'.  Then  he  began  to  bid  the  property  of  his  clansmen.  ‘ 
When  he  had  lost  a great  deal  of  that  as  well  he  was  ashamed  to  enter 
the  house. 

By  and  by  he  went  to  the  end  of  the  town.  It  occurred  to  him  to 
go  into  the  woods.  Then  he  did  so.  Then  he  thought  of  climbing  a 
mountain.  At  once  he  went  thither.  Before  him  eagles  wheeled 
about  upon  the  mountain.  Presentl}'  he  came  to  a big  town. 

He  saw  eagles  sitting  upon  something  like  a pole  in  front  of  the 
town.  They  were  looking  into  the  sea  for  something.^  Then  he 
began  to  live  with  them.  With  the  feather  on  the  very  tip  of  his  wing 
one  of  them  wiped  something  common  out  of  his  eyes.  And  in  the 
evening  the}'  said  they  were  going  fishing.  Then  they  killed  a whale. 
Every  evening  they  killed  one  whale. 

By  and  by  he  started  out  fishing  with  a net.  Then  they  told  him 
not  to  put  the  whole  net  into  the  sea.  And,  when  he  fished  with  them, 
he  let  out  two  meshes.  When  he  got  something-  in  it  that  time,  it 
carried  it  away.  He  did  not  worry  about  it.  Some  time  after  this  he 
descended  to  his  home.  Then  he  again  began  gambling.  At  that 
time  he  won.  At  once  he  paid  all  his  debts. 

Originally  this  story  must  have  been  considerably  longer. 

‘Or  “friends;”  Ilaida,  tta'x.ulAi'i. 

■•'The  story-teller  also  said  that  there  was  a great  jnle  of  bones  here  from  the  ani- 
mals the  eagles  had  killed  and  eaten. 
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The  one  they  abandoned  because  he:  was  the  etrst  to  spear 

SEA  LIONS 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-town  people.] 

A good  carpenter  liad  two  children.  People  went  to  a reef  to  hunt, 
and  he  made  spears  for  this.  And  he  fastened  them  with  cords.  He 
used  any  sort  of  strong-  thing  for  this  purpose.  He  fastened  a point 
on  the  spear.  Then  they  drove  the  sea  lions  into  a pool  of  water  on  top 
of  the  reef.  He  speared  the  sea  lions.  And  he  pulled  in  the  spear  handle 
and  put  another  point  into  it.  He  killed  the  sea  lions  in  this  way. 

And,  after  he  had  done  this  for  a while,  one  day  they  went  thither, 
let  him  otf  tirst,  and  abandoned  him.  But  his  youngest  brother-in- 
law  paddled  toward  him.  When  he  was  far  off  he  (the  youngest 
brother-in-law)  tried  to  take  away  their  paddles.  He  was  fighting  to 
do  so.  He  saw  it.  He  called  after  them.  They  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  They  were  unable  to  kill  the  sea  lions.  He  only  could  kill 
them.  That  is  why  they  left  him. 

Then  he  cried  for  his  children  on  top  of  the  island.  After  he  had 
cried  for  a time  he  la}"  down  near  the  pond.  As  he  slept  there  some- 
thing said  to  him;  “The  chief  asks  you  to  come  in.”  He  looked  for 
the  cause  of  it.  He  saw  not  a sign  of  a thing.  He  saw  something- 
dive  into  the  lake.  And,  after  he  had  lain  a while  longer,  something 
spoke  to  him  as  before.  Then  he  looked  through  the  eyeholes  in  his 
marten-skin  blanket.  He  saw  a grebe' come  to  the  surface  of  the 
pond.  After  it  had  swum  about  for  a while  it  said;  “The  chief  asks 
you  to  come  in.”  Then  it  dove. 

Then  he  took  a whetstone  he  had  and  jumped  into  the  pond.  He 
stood  in  front  of  a big  house,  and  they  asked  him  to  come  in.  He 
entered,  and  they  inquired  of  him;  “Why  did  you  kill  my  servants?” 
And  he  said;  “I  did  it  to  feed  my  two  children.” 

And  he  saw  two  small  killer  whales  blowing  about  in  a pool  of  water 
in  the  corner  of  the  house.  Those  were  the  chief’s  two  children  at 
play.  He  saw  killer-whale  fins  hung  up  in  bunches  in  the  four  corners. 

Then  they  gave  him  something  to  eat.  They  dragged  a sea  lion 
sitting  on  the  side  toward  the  door  to  the  fire  and  put  hot  stones  that 
were  in  the  fire  into  its  mouth.  And  they  also  put  halibut  into  its 
mouth.  When  [the  latter]  was  cooked  they  gave  it  to  him  to  eat. 

And  after  he  was  through  eating  they  brought  one  of  the  fins  which 
were  in  the  corner.  And  they  warmed  the  lower  end  of  it.  And, 
after  they  had  bent  him  over,  he  put  a whetstone  on  his  back.  When 
they  struck  it  on  it  fell  off'.  On  top  of  the  stone  ffoor  planks  the  fin 
lay  shaking.  They  went  to  get  another.  After  they  had  warmed 
that  in  the  same  way  at  the  fire  the}'  had  him  bend  over.  And  he 
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placed  the  whetstone  on  his  hack.  When  they  struck  it  upon  him 
that  also  slipped  ott.  That,  too,  fell  upon  the  stone  door  planks. 

And  they  jiot  another  one.  When  the  same  thiny  happened  to  that 
they  c-ot  a lonji-  one.  After  they  had  warme<l  that,  also,  for  a while 
they  hent  him  over.  He  again  placed  the  whetstone  on  his  hack. 
Wdien  they  struck  that  one  on,  it  also  fell  to  the  stone  tloor  planks. 
After  four  attempts  they  gave  it  up. 

Then  the  chief  said:  “Let  him  out.  He  refuses  the  tins.  Put  him 
into  a sea  lion's  stomach."  And  the  chief  said  to  him:  “After  you  have 
floated  about  and  have  struck  against  land  four  times,  get  out.  You 
will  have  floated  ashore  on  good  ground.'’  At  once  they  put  him  into 
a sea  lion's  stomach,  and  he  tied  it  together  from  inside.  They  threw 
him  out. 

And,  after  he  had  floated  shoreward  and  had  floated  against  the  land 
four  times,  he  got  out.  He  had  floated  ashore  upon  a nice  beach. 
Then  he  again  tied  up  the  sea  lion's  stomach  air-tight  and  threw  it  out. 
The  .stomach  vanished  seaward  against  the  wind. 

Then  he  started  toward  the  town  and  staved  at  the  end  of  it  until 
evening.  And  in  the  evening  he  looked  in  at  his  wife.  He  saw  that 
his  wife's  hair  was  burnt  short  and  pitch  was  upon  her  face.  He  also 
■saw  his  two  children  sitting  there.  Then  he  tapped  on  the  wall  oppo- 
site his  wife,  and  his  wife  went  out.  Then  he  said  to  his  wife:  “ Bring 
me  my  tools."  Then  she  gave  them  to  him.  And  he  said:  “Do  not 
let  anyoiie  know  about  me.  Conceal  it  even  from  m3'  children.” 

And,  when  he  started  otf  from  there,  he  took  one  from  among  some 
children  who  Avere  plaving  about  and  started  inland  with  him.  After 
he  had  gone  on  for  some  time  he  came  to  w'here  a big  lake  la}'.  Then 
he  cut  on  the  lakeward  side  of  a large  cedai'  standing  near  it.  And, 
after  he  had  cut  it  on  the  back  side,  it  fell  acro.ss  the  lake.  Then  he 
.split  it  from  the  butt  end,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  split  it,  he  put  a 
crosspiece  in. 

Then  h(‘  twisted  cedar  limbs.  He  si)liced  them  together.  When 
tin*  ro])('  became  long  he  fastened  the  child  to  it.  Then  he  let  it 
down  betw(‘en.  After  it  struck  the  bottom,  and  he,  had  held  it  for 
a while  it  tx'gan  jerking,  and  he  pulled  it  toward  him.self.  The  lake 
wa.s  also  ])oilitig.  Its  hands  came  out  tirst.  And  when  its  Inaid  fol- 
1 )wed  tlnmi  to  tin*  surface,  lu'  knocki'd  out  the  bi’ace  (luickly.  It 
struggled  in  it.  After  he  had  struck  it  several  times  it  died. 

I'hen  he  jiulled  it  out.  He  was  going  to  cut  it  open  in  front. 
Lightning  shot  about.  So  he  cut  it  opim,  iK'ginning  at  tin'  lower 
part  of  its  bar-k.  'riien  he  skimuHl  it.  Its  tail  was  nice.  It  was  bmit 
over.  3'hen  In*  lighted  a tire  and  dried  it.  'I'hat  was  a ^^Yl'sg.o,  they 
•say.  When  it  was  drv  he  rolled  it  uj)  and  brought  it,  out. 

'I'hen  he  hi<l  it  in  a forked  c(‘dar  tree  at  the  (uid  of  the  town.  He 
put  moss  (jver  it.  'riien  he  start e(l  for  the  end  of  the  town  and  made 
killer  whales  out  of  cedar.  He  put  tins  on  them  and  kicked  them  into 
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the  watei'.  But  they  only  blew  bubbles  close  to  the  kelps.  Then  he 
said;  “do  where  j’ou  are  to  be  settled.”  Those  were  the  porpoises, 
they  say.  And  he  also  worked  hemlock  into  killer  whales.  When  ten 
of  those  were  also  finished  he  kicked  them  into  water.  After  they 
had  been  gone  for  some  time  bubbles  like  steam  arose  seaward.  And 
he  thoug’ht  they  were  unable  to  do  anything.  And  he  said:  “Go 
where  your  place  is  to  l)e.”  Those  were  the  white  porpoises,^ 
they  sa_y. 

Fine  weather  continued.  All  that  time  the  people  were  fishing. 

And  the  ne.xt  day,  after  he  had  thought  what  he  would  use,  he  made 
ten  killer  whales  out  of  yew  wood.  The  surfaces  were  variegated, 
striped  with  white.  Their  bellies  were  white.  The  corners  of  their 
mouths  vvere  also  striped  with  white.  The  tin  of  one  of  them  had  a 
hole  in  it,  and  one  fin  was  bent  over  toward  the  tail.  While  he  was 
making  them  they  moved.  For  them  he  laid  a log  down  [hori- 
zonially].  There  he  placed  them,  and  he  kicked  them  about.  Pres- 
ently bubbles  of  air  rose  far  out  at  sea.  Then  he  told  them  to  come 
in,  and  he  pulled  them  up  again.  They  had  red  cod,  spring  salmon, 
and  halibut  in  their  mouths. 

And  in  the  evening  he  went  to  his  wife.  He  looked  in  again.  He 
tapped  opposite  his  wife,  and  his  wife  came  out  to  him.  And  he  said 
to  her:  “ When  they  g’o  out  fishing  again  to-morrow  tell  your  young- 
est brother  to  fasten  a feather  in  his  hair.” 

The  next  day  they  went  fishing,  and  he  gave  directions  to  the  killer 
whales.  “Destroy  all  the  people  out  fishing.  Break  up  their  canoes 
with  your  tins.  Save  oidy  the  one  who  has  a feather  in  his  hair.” 
Then  he  kicked  them  off.  After  they  had  been  gone  for  a while 
bubbles  rose  beyond  the  place  where  the  canoes  were  anchored. 
Then  the  killer  whales  came  back  to  the  canoes.  Bubbles  of  air  rose 
among  them.  The  killer  whales  broke  up  the  canoes  with  their  fins. 
They  chewed  up  the  bodies  of  the  people.  Onl}^  the  one  who  had  a 
feather  in  his  hair  was  left  swimming  about.  And,  when  thej'  were 
destroj'ed,  he  got  into  the  broken  canoe,  and  the  killer  whales  came 
landward  with  him  in  a school.  Then  he  got  off  in  front  of  the  town. 

And  he  again  called  the  killer  whales.  Then  he  gave  them  direc- 
tions. And  he  said  to  the  one  that  had  a hole  in  its  fin:  “You  shall 
be  called:  ‘ Hole-in-his-fin.’”  And  he  said  to  the  one  with  the  fin 
bent  back:  “ A"ou  shall  be  called:  ‘Fin-turned-back.’”  Then  he  said: 
“ Go  to  Na-iku'n.  Settle  down  there.  That  land  is  good.  You  shall 
be  called  ‘ Strait  people.’  ” ■'* 

And  he  went  to  his  wife  with  the  things  the  killer  whales  had  caught 
in  their  mouths.  His  two  children  were  glad  to  see  him. 

And,  after  he  had  stayed  at  the  town  for  a while,  he  went  out  while 
they  slept  and  put  on  his  wa'sg.o  skin.  Then  with  his  hands  he  merely 
reached  for  something  at  the  end  of  the  town.  He  got  half  a spring 
salmon. 
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And  his  iiiotlu'r-in-lii\v  iilways  hated  him.  Slie  alwa3's  got  up  very 
early.  He  laid  it  down  for  her  in  front  of  the  house.  Then  hi.s 
mother-in-law  went  out  yery  early.  8he  found  half  a spring  salmon. 
She  \yas  glad  to  hare  it. 

The  same  night  he  put  on  his  wfi'sg.o  skin.  He  let  the  water  come 
up  eyen  with  his  elbow.  He  took  out  half  a halibut.  Then  he  laid  it 
down  for  his  mother-in-law,  and  in  the  morning  she  found  it.  The 
town  people  had  l)ecome  hungiT. 

And  in  the  night  he  again  entered  his  wa'sg.o  skin  and  plunged  his 
whole  arm  into  the  water.  He  seized  a whole  spring  .salmon.  Then 
he  again  left  it  for  the  woman,  and  she  found  it  in  the  morning. 

That  night  he  again  entered  his  wa'sg.o  skin.  And  he  let  the  water 
come  up  as  far  as  his  shoulders.  Then  he  took  a whale  jaw  and  put 
it  down  for  his  mother-in-law.  And  she  found  that  also. 

Then  his  mother-in-law  began  acting  like  a shaman.  And  they 
fasted  with  her  for  four  nights.  He  was  with  them.  His  mother-in- 
law  was  going  to  get  power  from  him. 

In  the  night  he  put  on  the  wa'sg.o  skin.  He  swam  seaward.  He 
killed  a whale.  A spear  stuck  out  of  the  nostrils  of  the  wii'.sg.o.*  He 
killed  the  whale  with  that.  Then  he  put  it  between  his  ears  and  swam 
landward  with  it.  And  he  laid  it  in  front  of  the  house,  because  she 
.said  a whale  would  float  ashore. 

And  again,  while  they  slept,  he  swam  out  in  the  wa'.sg.o  skin.  And 
he  took  two  whales.  He  swam  landvyard  with  them.  He  put  one 
between  his  (all’s,  and  he  also  put  one  near  his  tail.  Swimming  land- 
ward, he  ])laccd  tho.se  also  in  front  of  the  house. 

The  ne.xt  night  he  swam  far  out  to  sea  with  the  wa'sg.o  skin  on,  and 
he  took  ten  whales.  He  had  them  on  each  side  of  his  head  between 
his  ears.  He  al.so  had  some  hung  crosswise  near  his  tail.  And  he 
piled  them  upon  himself  and  had  one  in  his  mouth.  Then  ho  came 
shoreward. 

While  he  was  still  out  at  sea  daylight  came.  When  he  reached  shore 
his  mother-in-law  came  down  to  him  wearing  a dancing  hat.  Then  he 
stood  up  out  of  the  wa'sg.o  skin  and  said  to  her:  ‘‘ Whi'  is  your  face 
hard?  Does  .some  supernatural  power  come  through  you  b}"  my 
help?"  And  he  made  her  die  of  shame.  The  wa'sg.o  skin  went  otf  of 
itself.  Then  he  gathered  his  ten  whales  and  told  no  one  to  cut  them. 
What  he  received  from  the  sale  of  the  whales  made  him  rich.  He  pot- 
latched  ten  times  for  his  \’oung(‘st  brother-in-law.  He  kejit  him  like 
a chief's  son. 

'Tin-  |)ii-(l-l)ill(>il  j/rcl)c  ( I’oililyinliiiM  |>()(lic(*[)s ).  Cf.  story  of  Raven  travelinjj, 
patre  III. 

’S«‘e  the  story  of  Sacre<l-one-stainlin}’-an<l-iiioviM(;,  note  2. 

^Compare!  the  stfiry  of  Raven  traveling,  pa(;es  1 18,  ll!l. 

‘Thus  sinffiilarly  suggest  in  j;  the  narwhal. 
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'PirK  MAN  WHO  MARRIED  A KILLER-WHALE  MT)MAN 
[Told  by  Abraliain  of  'I'liose-lHfrii-at-QlaMAsgo,  who  learned  it  from  an  old  Ninstints  man.] 

A man  and  Ids  wife  were  aliandoncd  at  the  town  of  Si[a-i‘  After 
tliev  had  lived  there  toyetlier  for  a while,  his  'wife  liegan  getting-  mus- 
sels at  Stasqa'os’  Every  day  .she  went  there  for  mussels. 

After  a while  he  became  suspicious  of  her.  And  one  time,  when  she 
went  after  mus.sels,  he  followed  her  stealthilv.  When  she  got  near 
the  place  where  she  was  going  to  get  mussels  she  went  along  singing. 
She  beat  upon  her  mat  with  her  digging  stick  in  lieu  of  a drum.  When 
she  got  near  the  place  where  the  mussels  ivere  a ivhale  jumped  ashore 
sideways  just  in  front  of  hei'.  Then  she  went  to  it,  and  she  lay  with  it. 
And  the  whale  went  off  blowing.  He  saw  it. 

Then  he  knew,  and  he  went  away.  Then  he  began  to  sharpen  a 
mussel-shell  at  .some  ])lace  where  she  could  not  see  him.  It  became 
sharp,  and  one  day,  when  it  was  low  tide,  he  sent  his  wife  to  get  spruce 
roots  for  him. 

Then  he  made  clothing  for  himself  like  his  wife's,  took  the  basket, 
and  wore  the  mat  as  a blanket.  Then  he  went  along  the  beach  of 
Sta.siia'os.  And,  when  he  approached  the  place  where  his  wife  was  in 
the  habit  of  getting  mussels,  he  used  his  mat  as  a drum.  When  he 
sang  the  .same  words,  the  black  whale  came  ashoi-e  on  its  side  in  front 
of  him.  Then  he  went  to  it  and  cut  off  its  penis.  Then  it  got  up 
((uickly  and  went  into  the  water  making  a noise.  Its  cries  died  away 
into  the  ocean. 

Then  he  came  home  and  liuilt  a tire.  And  he  put  stones  into  the 
tire.  Then  he  sliced  it  up,  and,  when  the  .stones  were  hot,  he 
steamed  it.  After  it  was  cooked  his  wife  came  home. 

Then  she  asked  her  husband:  “What  things  are  3-ou  steaming-r’ 
“I  found  some  things  which  had  floated  ashore.  I am  steaming  them 
for  you.  Tliev  are  cooked.  Take  the  covers  off.”  Then  they  took 
the  covers  off.  Before  they  had  even  put  them  into  the  tray  she  took 
the  piece  off  of  the  top  and  ate  it. 

After  she  had  taken  one  bite  lie  said  to  her:  “Is  your  husband’s 
penis  sweet?”  She  dropped  it  at  once.  Immediately  she  turned 
toward  the  door.  Right  where  she  sat  she  shook.  Fiyen  the  ground 
shook. 

And,  when  his  wife,  started  off',  he  tried  to  hold  her.  He  could  not. 
Then  she  went  out,  and  he  went  out  after  her.  And,  after  he  had  fol 
lowed  her  closely  for  a while,  she  went  up  in  the  bed  of  a creek  at  the 
end  of  Stasqa'os.  All  that  time  he  kept  looking  at  her.  And,  when 
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.she  got  up  toward  the  niouutain,  she  again  re(‘alled  lier  husl)aiid's 
words. 

Now  she  sat  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and  slie  again  remembered 
what  her  husband  had  said.  And,  while  sitting  then',  she  became 
ashamed.  Then  she  played  in  the  earth  with  the  tip  of  her  huger. 
She  made  a hole  with  her  huger  far  into  the  island.  She  did  not  feel 
how  she  did  it.  When  she  stood  up  she  pieked  up  some  dirt  and 
threw  it  into  it.  '’All  future  people  will  do  this  way  to  you.”'^ 

Then  she  went  awa}’  and  came  to  the  west  coast.  And  she  went 
out  on  one  side  of  Elderberry  point.  Then  she  jumped  into  the  water 
in  front  of  her.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  married  a female  killer 
whale  that  had  been  born  of  a woman. ^ Then  she  settled  herself 
down  before  him.  She  became  a reef.  It  is  called  Woman.”  When 
people  get  otf  from  a canoe  upon  it,  it  shakes  with  them,  they  say.* 

And  there  she  again  recalled  her  husband’s  words,  and  she  went 
away  from  there  also.  Where  she  again  settled  down  on  the  west 
coast  as  a reef,  they  also  call  it  ‘‘Woman.” 

Stories  of  this  type  are  told  throughout  the  Haida  country. 

' .S<ia-i  and  iStascja^os  are  town  sites  lying  very  near  to  each  other  and  close  to 
Cape  St.  .lames. 

■■'See  the  story  succeeding.  It  is  said  that  this  has  now  become  a high  place  from 
the  amount  of  earth  thrown  into  it. 

'’Nor  that  killer  whales  are  always  in  love  with  common  whales. 

’ .Vccording  to  the  shamans  this  was  because  the  supernatural  beings  did  not  want 
anything  dirty,  like  human  beings,  upon  them.  The  man  who  told  this  story 
as.serted  that  he  had  felt  a reef  shake  under  him,  as  here  described. 
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He  who  was  abandoned  by  his  uncles 

[Told  by  Abraham,  of  Tho.se-born-at  Q!a'dA.«g.o'  to  whom  it  wa.s  related  by  an  old  Nin.stints  man.] 

A man,  along  with  his  si.ster,  was  abandoned  by  his  nine  uncles. 
They  built  a small  house  under  a tree.  He  lived  in  this  with  his  sister. 
After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while  two  ravens  came  fl3dng  from 
the  west  coast.  Then  they  sat  on  a branch  of  the  tree  below  which 
the^^  lived  and  wiped  their  bills.  Afterward  they  flew  back  in  the 
direction  from  which  the}"  had  come.  They  disappeared  over  the 
mountain. 

After  this  had  happened  man}"  times  while  they  were  living  there 
they  began  to  he  suspicious.  Then  they  conferred  with  each  other. 
He  asked  his  si.ster  to  go  with  him  in  the  direction  the  ravens  always 
took  when  they  flew  over.  Immediately  they  started  up  in  the  bed 
of  Stasqa'os  creek. 

When  they  got  far  up  they  came  to  the  end  of  a trail.  And  they 
went  up  upon  it.  When  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  [they 
found)  a hole  there.  The  bottom  could  not  he  .seen.  And  when  they 
started  to  leave  it  they  came  l)ack  to  it  again.  They  kept  doing  so  all 
day..  A short  time  after  they  had  started  from  it  they  came  back  to  it. 

Then  the  man  became  angry,  took  dirt  in  his  hand  and  threw  it  in. 
‘‘ Yawaiya'  + , it  makes  people  come  hack  who  try  to  go  away  from  it,” 
said  he.'  Then,  when  they  started  away,  they  came  to  the  town-site 
of  Ku'ndi.'' 

Three  rows  of  whales  had  floated  ashore  there.  Those  in  the  row 
nearest  land  were  rotten.  Those  in  the  next  row  were  a little  rotten. 
Those  next  the  .sea  were  fresh.  Killer  whales  came  out  to  sleep  on  a 
reef  which  ran  out  into  the  strait.  They  made  a noise,  touching  each 
other. 

Then  he  and  his  sister  constructed  a house.  When  it  was  finished 
he  cut  up  some  fresh  whales.  At  the  same  time  he  steamed  them. 

And  one  night  he  heard  something  whispering  to  his  sister.  He  did 
not  ask  her  about  it.  The  night  after  that  he  again  heard  something 
talking  to  his  sister.  Then  in  the  morning  he  asked  his  sister:  “What 
talked  to  you  in  the  night?  ” “Brother,’  they  tell  me  a strange  thing. 
Klu'dAfia-point  will  marry  me.  If  you  agree,  they  .say  they  will  give 
you  much  food.  If  you  agree,  they  direct  you  to  make  a strong  club. 
When  the  house  is  full  they  direct  you  to  stand  outside  the  door. 
Then  they  direct  you  to  break  their  heads  with  your  club.”  He 
agreed.  Evening  came  again,  and  his  sister  was  gone  in  the  morning. 

He  finished  his  club.  Then  good-looking  people  came  in  to  him. 
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Some  had  curly  hair.  W hen  there  was  a <*reat  crowd  in  the  house 
he  .stood  outside.  And,  as  soon  as  they  went  out,  lie  struck  them  on 
their  heads.  Right  there  they  fell  dead.  They  became  sea  otters 
and  hair  seals.  They  say  that  IvIu'dAua-point  owns  the  west  coast  sea 
otters. 

After  some  time  had  passed  awa}',  two  of  his  uncles’  slaves  hunted 
for  him.  They  came  to  him.  Then,  after  he  had  gdven  them  food,  he 
told  them  that  they  should  not  sa}-  how  he  was  situated.  He  did  not 
give  them  food  to  take  home,  but  one  slave  concealed  a small  piece 
under  his  tongue  for  his  child.  Then  they  went  home. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  his  uncles  came  around  Sta-i-point. 
The  slaves  had  told  about  him.  That  is  why  the}'  were  there.  When 
they  abandoned  him  at  8qa-i  his  youngest  uncle’s  wife,  although  they 
were  watching  each  other,  left  him  food  enough  in  a neat  way  to  last 
him  for  some  time. 

As  they  came  along  his  uncles'  daughters  were  dressed  up  and  sat 
high  in  the  canoes.  Near  them  coppers  were  raised  upon  poles.  Then 
he  called  in  the  youngest.  But  he  refused  the  others.  And  they 
started  back. 

Then  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  youngest.  And  after  that  a 
town  arose  there.  They  bought  food  from  him.  He  became  a chief 
there. 

See  note.s  t(j  i)reee<ling  story. 

' Coiiij)are  preceding  story. 

^()n  the  west  coast  of  Prevost  island.  It  was  owned  by  the  G. A'iixet-qe'g.awa-i, 
and  this  is  the  story  of  its  foundation. 

’The  Haida  word  is  L.a  (see  the  story  of  The  one  abandoned  for  eating  the  flipper 
of  a hair  seal,  note  8). 
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The  story  of  those  avho  mere  abandoned  at  Stasqa'os 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-boni-at-Q!  a'dAsgo,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  old  Niiisiints  man] 

Some  people  M-ere  abiuidoned  at  Stasqa'os,  including  a man,  his  wife, 
and  his  mother-in-latv.  The  latter  owned  some  salmon  eg'gs.  When 
it  became  cold  and  he  mtis  very  hungry  he  wished  his  mother-in-law 
would  cut  them  o]xm,  and  he  brought  in  firewood.  After  he  had  built 
a large  tire  he  thought  he  Mmuld  get  something  from  his  mother-in-law. 
He  M'as  unsuccessful.  He  M'as  hungry  man}^  mornings  and  brought 
tireivood  to  his  inother-in-laMq  all  the  time  expecting  to  get  the  salmon 
eggs. 

By  and  by,  Mdien  the  snow  was  gone,  he  sent  his  wife  out  to  get 
spruce  roots  for  himself.  While  his  M'ife  M^as  digging  .spruce  roots 
she  heard  a pupjiy  bark  within  the  earth.  Then  she  started  to  dig  it 
out.  She  dug  out  a little  puppy.  And  she  went  home  with  it. 
Then  they  reared  it.  It  grew  up  vei’y  fast. 

One  morning,  when  the}"  got  up,  tMm  large  fish  lay  outside.  They  ate 
them.  Next  morning  some  lay  there  again.  The  number  increased. 
After  the  fish  had  been  found  there  in  this  way  for  a while  half  a hal- 
ibut lay  there.  Another  time  a whole  halilnit  lay  there.  After  there 
had  lieen  halibut  for  .some  time  porporses  began  lying  there.  After 
that  had  happened  for  a while  hair  seal  liegan  lying  there.  After  they 
had  been  found  lying  there  for  a time  a m hale’s  tail  lay  there.  Again 
half  of  a whale  lay  there.  The  dog  also  became  large. 

After  this,  when  they  became  tired  of  eating  grease,  she  cut  open 
the  .salmon  eggs.  His  mother-in-law  gave  some  to  him.  He  did  not 
look  at  them. 

When  his  mother-in-law  had  become  tired  of  eating  grease  she 
went  after  things  found  at  low  tide.  Then  he  covered  all  the  chitons 
with  rotten  whale.  Instead  of  eating  them  his  mother-in-law  went  in 
and  sat  down.  There  came  to  be  whole  whales  [lying  on  the  beach]. 
Stasqa'os  beach  was  all  covered  with  whales. 

Then,  unl)eknoM'n  to  her  .son-in-law,  she  collected  urine.  She  put 
hot  .stones  into  it,  and,  while  the  dog  was  out  at  sea  and  her  .son-in-law 
was  sleeping  with  his  wife,  she  poured  it  into  the  sea.  At  once  a 
great  east  wind  arose.  When  daylight  came  the  wind  increased. 

Then  he  saw  the  dog’s  ears  shoM"  at  intervals  above  the  M"ater  in 
front  of  Stasqa'os.^  After  he  had  looked  for  a while  they  disappeared 
around  GA'nxet-point.’*  After  that  the  waves  carried  it  along  the 
west  coast  out  to  sea.  Presently  it  tried  to  climb  ashore  at  a steep 
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place  near  Q!  a'tg-wa-i.^  Its  claws  scratched  o-reat  marks  upon  the 
rocks.  They  call  that  place  l)o<*-slippino--l)jick.”  The  waves  cari-ied 
it  away  from  that  also.  After  it  had  become  very  tired,  The-one-in- 
the-sea*  called  it  in.®  It  settled  down  in  his  house. 

See  notes  to  two  preceding  stories.  Compare  story  of  How  one  of  the  Stasa'os-lii'nas 
l)ecaine  wealthy. 

' See  the  storv  of  “ The  man  who  married  a killer-whale  woman,”  note  1. 

■One  of  the  southernmost  points  on  Prevost  i.sland,  but,  according  to  Doctor  New 
comlje,  not  identical  with  Cape  St.  James. 

* An  inlet. 

‘ See  the  story  of  Suiiernatural-l)eing-wh(j-went-naked,  note  31. 

^ According  to  the  statements  of  the  shamans. 
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He  who  makkieh  the  daughter  of  the  devilfish  chief 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sea-lioii-town  people] 

He  was  going  along  in  his  canoe  with  his  two  children  and  his  wife. 
It  was  low  tide.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while  [he  came  to  a 
place]  where  devilfish  stones  lay.  A great  quantit}^  of  leavings  from 
its  (the  devilfish’s)  food  were  piled  up  there.  He  got  off  to  kill  it. 
Then,  while  he  was  punching'  it  with  a stick  the  devilfish  came  out. 
Immediately  it  wound  itself  around  him  and  pulled  him  into  its  hole. 

And,  after  his  wife  and  children  had  remained  there  for  a while,  the 
rocks  were  covered  with  water,  and  they  went  away  from  him.  Then 
the  woman  went  home.  She  expected  never  to  get  him  back. 

The  [devilfish]  woman  took  him  to  her  father’s  town.  At  that  time 
he  heard  them  use  bad  words  ^ to  the  hair  seals.  When  da}^  broke  he 
hunted  about  for  food  among  the  waves  below  the  capes,  they  used  to 
say.  He  remained  with  her  in  her  father’s  town. 

After  maiqv  years  had  passed  he  remained  in  bed  two  mornings.  At 
that  time  the  chief  asked  his  daughter:  “W’hy  does  your  husband  feel 
badly?”  Then  she  said  to  her  father:  “He  says  he  is  homesick  for 
his  mother  and  his  sister.”  Then  he  was  going'  to  let  him  go  home 
with  his  daughter. 

Now  he  said:  “Two  canoes  are  lying  at  the  end  of  the  town.  Have 
them  launched  for  3'ourselves.”  At  once  they  launched  two  canoes  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  they  began  to  put  things,  with  which  the  inside 
of  the  house  was  full,  into  them.  Before  they  had  taken  even  a little 
the  canoes  were  tilled.  Then  she  went  in  one  and  her  husband  in 
the  other.  Although  there  were  no  paddlers  the  canoes  went  along. 

He  came  to  his  father’s  town  long  after  the}^  had  ceased  to  think  of 
him.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  his  father’s  town  moved  at  once.  Then  they 
carried  the  things  up  into  his  father’s  house.  And  then  they  sliced  up 
the  thing's  he  brought  in  sacks.  He  traded  with  this  property.  He 
liecaine  a great  chief.  It  consisted  in  food  of  all  kinds  such  as  is 
found  at  low  tide. 

At  that  time  his  childi'en,  who  had  grown  large,  came  in  to  him. 
Then  he  took  a slice  of  food,  cut  it  in  two,  and  handed  it  to  them,  and 
the}'  went  out  with  it,  the  woman  also.  Her  husband  lived  more 
3'ears  among  human  beings  than  he  had  among  the  devilfish  people. 
With  what  he  got  by  trading  with  the  food  her  husband  potlatched 
five  times. 
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After  he  had  lived  there  for  .some  time  he  one  day  came  to  feel  badly 
over  .something-.  Right  where  he  8at.  ii\  the  back  part  of  his  father's 
hoH.se,  with  his  wife  he  beg'an  to  melt.  She  stretched  hei-  arms  down 
between  the  planks.  She  pulled  her  head  in  after  them.  Her  husband 
was  left  sitting'  there.  Afterward  her  hu.sband  also  went  in  betw'een 
the  planks.  She  went  back  to  her  father’s  town.  And  the}-  never  .saw 
them  again. 

The  liero  of  this  story  was  a shaman. 

’ That  is,  sarcastic  or  insul tin*;  expressions  or  in.sin nations.  Tlie  use  of  “l)a<l  words” 
is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  stories  as  a cause  of  trouble. 
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Those  who  were  fasting  to  become  shamans 

[ToM  liy  Tom  Stevens,  chief  <jf  Those-horn-at-Hou.se-poiiit.] 

At  the  town  of  Skedans  two  own  brothers  fasted  to  become  shamans. 
After  tliey  had  fasted  for  man}^  years,  the  elder  went  out  when  the 
time  came  for  them  to  oo  to  bed.  And,  when  he  entered,  he  said  he 
had  come  in  from  lying  with  a woman.  He  was  telling  a lie.  He  let 
him  feel  between  his  legs.  It  was  wet  [as  if  washed].  That  was  how 
he  fooled  him.  Then  his  3munger  brother  also  went  ont,  but  he  real!}' 
lay  with  a woman.  When  da}’  came,  he  la}’  dead. 

Then  they  put  him  into  a box,  and  they  placed  him  on  a point,'  and 
he  (the  second)  kept  crying  neai‘  his  younger  lirother.  After  he  had 
sat  there  for  a while  he  heard  the  sound  of  a drum  proceeding  from 
the  ocean.  Presently  it  got  nearer.  The  canoe  came  in  sight  and 
landed  bow  ''  first  in  front  of  Skedans. 

Then  two  paddling  in  the  bow  wearing  shamans’  hats'*  jumped  off. 
And  they  went  toward  the  light  coming  from  the  doorway  of  the  house 
they  used  to  inhabit.  They  ran  inside.  They  came  back.  When 
they  got  into  their  canoe  they  turned  around.  “They  are  not  in  the 
house,”  they  said. 

And,  when  they  started  off,  one  saw  where  the  body  was  laid.  He 
said:  “ One  of  those  we  spoke  through  lies  there  dead.”  Then  the  two 
with  shamans’  hats  got  off'  quickly  and  took  off'  the  cov’er.  He  I’eally 
lay  there.  His  elder  brother  did  not  see  that  they  pulled  off'  his  skin. 

Then  they  went  down  to  the  canoe,  and  he  got  in  with  them.  When 
they  got  in  he  got  into  the  stern.  They  did  not  see  him.  And  with 
him  they  started  seaward.  Something  round  hung  from  the  armpit 
of  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him.  He  saw  that  all  had  the  same. 

Then  he  squeezed  that  belonging  to  the  orie  nearest  to  him  strongly. 
He  almost  died  and  acted  as  shaman  for  himself.  When  he  blew'  on 
himself  he  let  it  go.  At  once  he  sat  up  in  the  canoe.  There  was  not 
the  least  thing  the  matter  with  him. 

Then  he  moved  slowly  to  the  one  in  the  middle  and  squeezed  his 
also.  ITen  he,  too,  was  about  to  die  and  acted  as  his  own  shaman. 
After  he  had  blown  on  himself  for  a while,  he  also  let  his  go.  The 
chief  had  his  nest  '*  in  the  middle.  He  sat  in  it. 

After  he  had  done  this  to  all  in  the  canoe  he  also  seized  the  chief’s. 
He,  too,  began  to  die.  His  canoe  companions  acted  as  shamans  for 
him.  They  blew  upon  him.  But  he  did  not  let  his  go.  They  tried 
to  huiTv  each  other.  “Quick,  paddle  away  with  the  chief  to  get  a 
shaman  for  him.” 

Then  they  landed,  and  they  got  shamans  for  him.  And  they  acted 
around  him,  but  he  squeezed  it  all  the  more.  All  the  shamans  could 
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not  heal  him.  In.stead  he  squeezed  it  tighter.  Then  he  l^egan  to  die. 
and  they  .said  ‘‘Quick,  go  and  g-et  the  chief,"  and  they  went  for  him. 

Then  they  went  to  get  him,  and  they  landed.  But  he  was  a great 
shaman,  and,  as  soon  as  he  put  his  head  in,  he  saw  tlie  one  who  had 
seized  him.  And  he  .said  to  him:  ‘‘Look  out  for  yourself,  grandson. 
Those  on  the  other  side  are  not  chiefs."'’'  lie  was  chief  among  the 
shamans,  they  .say.  Ilis  name  was  Sindja'fia-i. 

And,  when  he  began  to  perform  around  him,  he  slackened  his  hold. 
But,  when  another  shaman  began  to  act  around  him  he  s(pieezed  it 
harder,  and  he  was  dying.  And,  when  still  another  acted  around  him 
he  .squeezed  it  more  again,  and  again  he  almost  died. 

And,  when  the  chief  shaman  again  performed,  he  let  go  his  hold, 
d'hen  he  g'ot  strong.  All  the  time  he  .said  the  same  thing  to  him: 
“Take  care,  grandson.  They  are  not  chiefs  on  the  other  side."'' 
And.  when  a ditl'ei’ent  one  performed  around  him  he  .s(pieezed  it 
harder,  and  he  b()gan  to  die. 

Then  he  acted  around  him  again,  and  the}'  .said  to  each  other:  ‘‘Give 
the  chief  whatever  he  wants."  Then  they  brought  a box  from  near 
the  wall  and  took  his  younger  brother's  skin  out  of  it.  Not  a part  of 
it  was  lost.  Ilis  tinger-nails  and  toe-nails  were  all  there. 

Then  they  })ut  it  before  the  big  shaman  and  turned  over  to  him  all 
kinds  of  property.  The.se  and  the  human  being  he  put  iuside  of  his 
blanket  and  went  out.  Immediately  he  took  him  over  to  Skedans,  and 
he  gave  him  directions:  “I  will  cause  sickness  at  Skedans.  When 
one  first  falls  sick  and  they  do  not  get  3'ou,  do  not  pay  any  attention 
to  him.  He  will  die.  And,  when  another  is  sick  and  the}'  take  prop- 
erty to  you,  save  him.  And,  when  another  is  sick  and  they  do  not 
take  you.  pay  no  attention  to  him.  He,  too,  will  die.  When  one 
again  falls  sick,  you  will  receive  two  pieces  of  pi'operty.  When 
another  falls  sick,  yours  will  become  three,  then  four.  It  will  increase 
until  you  receive  ten  pieces.  When  there  are  many  sick,  every  time 
one  falls  .sick  they  will  go  for  you  alone.  On  the  other  side  they  are 
not  chiefs.’' 

Then  they  landed,  and  he  put  his  younger  brother’s  skin  on  him. 
He  became  aliv'e.  And  what  he  told  him  happened.  When  many 
fell  sick  they  employed  him  oidy.  In  exchange  for  what  he  got  he 
became  a chief.  With  it  he  iwtlatched. 

I also  ol)tiiine<l  vernions  of  ttiis  story  at  Masset  and  in  .Alaska. 

' I'niiko  other  people,  shamans’  Ijodies  were  set  up  in  little  houses  on  ])oints  dis- 
tant fn^rn  the  town. 

* See  the  story  of  “The  one  abandoned  for  eatiiiffthe  lli])per  of  a hair  seal,”  note  15. 

’These  were  trenerally  roof-shaped  witli  the  ^ahle  ends  at  the  front  an<l  back. 

* The  usual  way  of  removing  di.«ease. 

*(.'omj)are  the  story  of  the  “Cano(!  jieople  who  w(^ar  headdresses,”  j)]).  ;-{8,  40. 

“^Tliat  is,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  more  for  the?  human  being  than  the  others 
lx;cau.se  he  had  more  power  and  more  |)roiierty. 
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Rig-tail. 


[Told  by  Job  Moody  of  the  Witch  people.] 

Mouse- woman  adopted  him.'  Presently,  after  she  had  lived  at 
Skidegate  for  a while,  supernatural  powers  began  to  tiy  him.  After 
some  time  he  began  to  be  a shaman.  By  and  b}^  he  became  a real 
shaman. 

Then  he  prepared  to  dance  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  He  was 
going  out  after  whales.  Then  they  began  to  observe  the  regulations.^ 
[They  did  so  for]  live  nights.  The  old  people  were  afraid  to  let  it 
become  ten  nights.  If  the  number  of  nights  were  even,  they  said  his 
supernatural  power  would  be  spoiled.  For  that  reason  they  said  thev 
wanted  it  uneven.  When  some  said  there  w'ere  ten  nights,  and  some, 
too,  said  there  were  nine,  the  supernatural  power  came  through  him. 

Then  he  asked  them  for  his  name.  ‘‘  What  kind  of  supernatural  being 
am  I?”  he  said.  Then  they  guessed  at  his  name.  By  and  by  an  old 
man  said:  “ Great  shaman,  you  are  Supernatural-being’-at-whose-voice- 
the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.'’ Then  he '‘jumped  up  and  ran  around  the 
lire  four  times.  And  he  named  himself  as  follows:  “I  am  he,  grand- 
son. I am  he.” 

While  he  was  speaking  through  him  he  said  to  him:  “How  many 
whales  are  there  going  to  be?”  He  said  to  him:  “One  floats  atPoint- 
tla'lAs.”'  And  he  said  to  him,  “One  is  floating  below  Ku'nga-i.”*' 
Then  he  (the  shaman)  looked  there  and  the  whale  floated  there.  Then 
he  sent  a person  thither.  He  saw  nothing.  Only  coots  floated  there. 
And,  since  he  did  not  And  it  there,  he  (the  shaman)  again  looked, 
and  it  was  still  floating  there.  Then  he  became  angry,  because  he  (the 
spirit)  kept  fooling  him. 

Now  he  put  tobacco  into  his  mouth.  After  it  he  put  in  calcined 
shells.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  house  of  Supernatural-being-at- 
whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.  And  he  entered  his  house. 
And  Supernatural-being-at-AA'hose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea  said 
to  him:  “ Big-tail,  bring  that  box  of  mine  to  me.”  Then  he  put  his 
box  before  him.  They  sat  at  either  end. 

Then  he  took  out  a dancing  hat  with  sea  gulls  carved  upon  it.  And 
at  the  very  edges  of  the  box  Big-tail  stopped  him  as  he  held  it. 
And  he  asked  Supernatural -being- at- whose-voice- the- ravens-sit-on- 
the-sea:  “ What  will  happen  when  one  sings  for  it?”®  And  he  said 
to  him:  “There  will  be  two  whales.”  Then  lie  absolutely  refused  it. 

And  he  reached  his  hand  into  the  box  for  another  one.  When  he 
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took  that  out  he  also  seized  that.  “ What  will  happen  when  3^011  sino- 
for  itT'  “There  will  he  two  whales.”  That,  too.  he  refused. 

Then  Supernatural  - beini>  -at  - whose  -voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea 
heeauie  angiw.  Now  he  .said  to  him:  “This  he  also  refirses.  What 
can  you  do,  Big-hiil?  I will  destro\’  you  "with  a strong  current  of 
water.”  And  he  said  to  him:  “Let  it  How  at  me.  Human  beings  wdll 
laugh  at  3’ou.” 

And,  when  the^'  talked  well  to  each  other  again,  he  took  another 
out.  While  they  j^et  held  this  one  between  them,  he  saw  it  was  a 
chief's  dancing  headdre.ss  with  the  carving  of  a hawk  upon  it.”  And 
he  reached  right  into  the  box  for  it.  And  they  held  it  between  them 
in  the  box. 

Then  he  again  asked  him:  ‘‘  What  will  happen  when  one  sings  for 
itr’  And  he  .said  to  him:  “There  will  be  ten  whales.’’  He  also  refused 
that.  While  they  held  the  dancing  hat  between  them,  some  handsome 
persons  with  curly  hair  over  their  foreheads  and  large  eves  kept  com- 
ing out  from  behind  the  screens  and  going  back  again.  He  wanted 
them  and  pointed  at  them.  “ Let  those  persons  sing.”  And  he  refused 
to  give  them  away.  All  that  time  he  also  held  the  dance  hat.  By  and 
lyv  he  let  him  have  [these  along  with]  the  headdress.  Then  they  struck 
the  two  Y^ersons  on  the  nose  and  jDushed  them  out. 

In  that  house  he  learned  how  to  tie  on  the  strings  of  the  headdress. 
When  he  had  finished  learning  how  the  dicker  feathers  were  going  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  he  went  away  from  him  again. 

Then  he  imitated  the  headdi'e.ss.  And,  when  it  was  finished,  he 
danced  with  it  on.  And  he  began  to  .say:  “The  sea  otter  will  come 
Hoating.’’  And  he  .said:  “One  is  floating  on  the  seaward  side  of  Sqai'- 
\'as.”*  Then  the\'  went  to  get  it.  It  was  really  floating  there.  As 
he  had  seen  already,  blood  was  running  out  of  its  nose.  After  that,  as 
he  sat  in  the  house,  he  told  them  where  another  one  was  floating. 
And  when  the}’  went  there  it  was  really  so. 

Afterward  the\’  kept  on  being  found  in  this  way.  When  one  was 
out  in  a good  place  where  currents  met,  he  did  not  count  whether 
there  were  fifteen,  twenty,  or  ten.®  Then  he  said  if  thej'  would  give 
him  and  his  mother  some  of  them,  he  would  always  have  them  found 
floating  in  this  wa}'. 

Then  the}'  begati  finding  whales  in  the  place  where  he  had  told  them 
there  were  whales,  although  they  had  not  found  them.  They  now 
found  them,  although  he  did  not  say  [again]  that  they  were  there.’" 
They  ceased  getting  sea  ott(‘r. 

Afterward,  when  he  had  acted  as  a shaman  does  for  a while,  he  .said: 
“I  wonder  what  is  going  on  in  the  hon.se  of  .Sup(‘rnatural-being-at- 
who.se-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-.sea.  I wonder  why  a drum  sounds.” 
Then  he  chewed  tobacco  and  said  In^  would  go  down  and  .see.  And  he 
fell  asleep.  After  he  had  sl(‘j)t  for  a while,  tcbxb'xb  (noise  of  waking 
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up)  [was  heard], “ and  he  called  to  his  wife.  He  had  married  a w^oman 
he  owned  (i.  e.,  a slave).  “Middle/^  help  me  to  sit  up.”  Then  she 
pulled  him  up. 

And,  after  he  had  sat  there  looking  unhappy  for  a while,  he  said: 
“■  Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea  is  going 
to  give  a feast.  The  drum  sounded  because  they  are  practicing  songs. 
He  is  going  to  invite  all  the  supernatural  beings.  I will  go  down 
again  and  look  on.” 

Some  time  after  that  his  drum  sounded  again,  he  said,  and  he  went 
down  to  him  again.  Then  he  entered  his  door,  and  Supernatural- 
being-at-whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea  said  to  him,  “Big-tail, 
I am  going  to  invite  the  supernatui-al  beings  to  a feast,  dome  and  sit 
near  me  so  that  we  may  both  look  on.”  Invitation  had  already  been 
sent  out. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  they  began  to  come  in.  At  that  time 
he  put  Big-tail  in  his  armpit.  The  killei’  whales  came  in  through  the 
doorway.  The  ends  of  their  dorsal  tins  touched  the  roof  of  the  house. 
And,  where  they  were  to  sit,  they  came  out  of  their  skins  and  sat. 

After  they  had  continued  to  come  in  in  this  way  for  a while,  a cer- 
tain orie  who  had  to  cramp  his  tins  to  enter  came  in  and  sat  down. 

After  that  the  house  creaked.  A strong  current  flowed  in  through 
the  doorway.  In  it  a great  amount  of  seaweed  was  mingled.  Through 
the  doorwa}"  there  also  came  a black  cloud.  Rain  blew  on  their  faces. 
All  the  supernatural  beings  held  their  heads  down.  Some  time  after- 
ward a small  being  stood  up  where  it  had  been.  He  wore  a four- 
crowned  dancing  hat.  And  he  began  to  ask  them:  “What  will  you 
do  with  human  beings?  Are  you  going  to  saye  the  human  beings?  ” 
Then  there  were  again  black  showers.  Snow  also  fell  about  the  house. 
And  he  again  stood  in  his  place.  And  he  again  asked  them  what  was 
going  to  be  done  with  the  human  beings.  Then  there  were  again 
black  clouds.  Hailstones  also  Hew  about  the  hou.se  and  into  their 
faces.  Again  the  supernatural  beings  held  their  heads  down.  And  he 
stood  up  in  place  of  these  and  went  in  where  he  was  to  sit.  Nothing 
happened.  That  was  South-east,  they  say.^’ 

During  that  time  Supernatural-being-at-whose-yoice-the-rayens-sit- 
on-the-sea  held  him  in  his  armpit.  He  let  him  look  at  the  super- 
natural beings.  But  the  supernatural  beings  did  not  know  it. 

As  before  the  house  began  to  shake.  Presently  the  feet  of  some- 
one appeared  coming  in  through  the  doorway.  After  .some  time 
had  passed  he  stepped  in,  and  the  house  shook.  Then  the  super- 
natural beings  .said:  “A”.  He  took  a step  with  the  other  foot.  Some- 
thing with  large,  broad  eyelids  entered.  Nothing  happened. 

Some  time  after  that  something  came  along  making  a rattling  noise. 
By  and  by  .she  came  in  with  a crowd  of  female  servants.  Djila'qons’* 
it  was  who  came  in  among  them.  She  had  her  eyebrows  painted  with 
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rod  paint.  Tho^’ entered.  Soniethino- al)out  her  sounded  like  a rattle. 
Hitj-tail  ke])t  his  t'yes  upon  hei-  all  the  time. 

Hut  Woiiian-sittino-and-smelliny walked  in  l)et'ore  her.  After 
havinji'  sat  there  for  a while  she  raised  herself  up.  She  began  to 
talk  to  I)jila'([ons.  She  asked  her  whv  she  had  painted  her  eyebrows 
red.  and  Djila'qons  answered:  “ I had  it  done  on  your  account.”  Then 
she  turned  toward  the  wall  and  wiped  it  off.  And  she  turned  toward 
the  tire  and  sat  down. 

Some  time  after  they  say  that  Pestilence^''  came  in.  His  canoe  was 
like  a white  man’s  ve.ssel.  Sparks  dew  out  of  it.  The}"  went  through 
the  house.  For  that  reason  the  supernatui’al  beings  were  afraid.  Tin* 
things  that  came  out  of  it  are  what  cau.se  sickne.ss.  The  supernatural 
beings  feared  they  would  strike  them.  lie  refu.sed  to  enter.  He  went 
back. 

Then  the  nephew  of  Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice-the-ravens- 
.sit-on-the-.sea  went  out  and  said:  “You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has 
supernatural  i)ower.  I have  supernatural  power.  My  uncle  also  has 
supernatural  power.  So  you  better  not  come  in.”  Then  he  (the 
nephew)  entered,  and,  when  he  untied  a little  something  against  the 
roof  of  the  house,  which  was  like  a hollow  tube  (dosed  with  knots  at 
both  ends,  Pestilence’s  canoe  was  cjuickl}"  turned  about.  Then  he 
said  he  would  enter.  “I  will  go  in.”  Pre.sentl}"  he  entered.  Nothing 
happened.  [They  .say  it  was  Tidal-wave”  who  owned  that. ) All  that 
time  a space  was  left  vacant  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  No  one  sat 
there.  By  and  by  the  one  who  came  in  tir.st  sang.  And,  after  he  had 
finished  .singing,  he  acted  with  a mask  on  from  behind  the  .screen  they 
had  stretched  across.  After  he  had  acted  with  the  mask  on  for  a 
while,  it  .split  cro.sswi.se'*  on  his  face,  and  snow  came  out  of  it  in  a 
br(;ad  sheet.  Then  it  fell  first  b}-  the  vacant  seat.  After  that  it  fell 
in  front  of  the  chief’s  hou.se.  And  after  that  his  face  also  split  verti- 
cally.'* Out  of  the  split  the  .same  substance  fell.  That  was  property, 
they  sa}". 

Big  -tail  was  guessing.  “ I gue.ss  it  is  he  on  whom  we  live  [foi- whom 
the  vacant  space  is  leftj.  It  is  for  The-one-below.” 

d'he  next  one  who  came  in  also  .started  to  sing.  Afterward  he  also 
came  out  from  behind  the  screen  wearing  a mask.  After  they  had  sung 
a “ Power-.song”  for  him  a while  and  put  words  into  it,  his  face  also 
■^plit  open.  Soimdhing  white  and  broad  fell  down  around  the  hou.se 
in  front  of  the  chiefs.  Again  it  fell  first  by  the  vacant  .seat.  When 
they  put  words  into  it  again  it  split  vertically.  Then  it  again  fell  first 
by  the  vacant  s(;at.  Aft(*r  that  it  fell  in  front  of  the  chiefs. 

.Ml  the  supernatural  beings  did  the  .same  thing.  Sometimes  one 
'itood  u])  with  his  tins  on.  In  that  wa}’  the  sleight-of-hand  perform- 
ances went  on. 
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Aftei’  some  time  had  passed  Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice-the- 
ravens-sit-on-the-sea  also  began  to  dance.  Then  ' lie  made  a good 
speech  to  the  supernatural  beings,  after  which  he  also  sang.  When 
he  had  got  through  singing  he,  too,  came  out  wearing  a big  mask. 
He  also  wore  a big  tin.  When  they  put  words  into  the  power  song 
his  mask  also  split.  Out  of  that,  too,  something  white  fell.  Some 
fell  first  by  the  vacant  seat.  Then  they  stopped  singing  the  power 
song. 

There  was  a great  pile  of  property  for  those  in  the  house.  Before 
they  entered  their  provisions  came  rolling  in  before  them  through  the 
door.  Thev  had  two  [boxes]  or,  if  chiefs,  four.  Now  they  began  to 
eat.  It  was  a whale.  And  they  cut  it  around  and  around  right  from 
its  head  and  stretched  it  around  in  fi-ont  of  the  supernatural  beings. 
The}"  spliced  anothei’  to  that  also,  and  then  they  all  began  to  eat.^" 
After  all  had  eaten  for  some  time  they  stopped.  All  the  big  beings 
went  otf.  ' 

Then  Big-tail  also  went  to  Skidegate.  After  he  had  performed  for  a 
time  in  the  same  way  as  formerly,  and,  when  they  were  starving,  all 
began  giving  him  the  food  they  had  saved  up.  Cranberries,  wild 
crabapples,  slg.fi'n.^^  roots  put  up  in  cakes, berides  put  up  in  cakes, 
and  grease,  they  gave  him.  They  gave  these  cpiietly  to  him  while  he 
slept.  There  was  also  a quantity  of  Indian  tobacco  with  them. 

And,  after  he  had  slept  for  a while,  he  spoke  again  in  the  same  way 
as  formerly,  ‘'Tcoxo'."  Then  he  got  up  carefully  and  gave  away  all 
off  of  the  top  into  the  tire.^®  Then  he  also  spilled  out  fresh  water 
around  the  tire.  He  gave  these  to  Supernatural-being-at-whose-voice- 
the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.  After  that  he  ate  all  of  it.  That  night  he 
performed. 

And  next  day  he  said;  “Go  out  to  hunt.”  Then  they  found  a 
whale  floated  ashore  near  by.  And  on  account  of  that  the  Skidegate 
people  ceased  being  hungry. 

Some  time  later  Supernatural-l)eing-people-always-go-to  begged 
him  to  accompany  him.  “Big-tail,  go  with  me  to  see  my  elder 
brother.”  And  he  did  not  know  where  he  wanted  him  to  go.  Then 
he  went  with  him  as  he  requested.  Then  he  launched  a square  canoe, 
he  put  Big-tail  inside  of  his  clothing,  and  they  started  off'. 

They  went,  went,  went  for  a while,  after  which  they  came  in  sight 
of  something  white  in  the  ocean  like  a mountain,  and  he  let  him  look 
out  at  it.  He  said  to  him:  “Big-tail,  there  is  the  house  of  my  elder 
brother,”  whereupon  a strong  wind  arose,  and  they  returned.  They 
barely  got  home  safe. 

Then  they  dried  themselves  around  the  fire  in  the  house  of  Super- 
natural-being-people-always-go-to.  Tliey  talked  with  one  another 
about  it.  He  was  among  them.  Then  he  said  to  him:  “Big-tail, 
when  another  good  day  comes,  come  to  go  with  me  again.” 
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Some  time  afterward  he  went  to  lii.s  town  again.  And,  when  he 
entered,  he  asked  liim:  Big-tail,  will  you  go  with  me  again  ^ ” “Yes,” 
he  said  to  him.  At  once  the}'  started  off  again.  After  they  had  pad- 
died  seaward  for  a while  he  .said  his  house  had  again  come  in  sight. 
He  let  him  look  out.  In  truth  his  great  white  house  appeared  at 
intervals  over  the  waves.  And  again  a strong  wind  arose  from  the 
hou.se.  It  drove  them  back  again. 

And,  when  they  again  got  into  the  house,  he  called  to  him:  “Big- 
tail,  do  not  g'o  with  me  again.  My  elder  brother  refuses  to  let  you 
.see  the  inside  of  his  house.  That  is  why  the  wind  is  high  for  us.  Do 
not  go  Avith  me  again.”  That  was  the  onlj'  one  among  the  super- 
natural beings  whose  house  he  was  unable  to  see.  His  name  Avas 
“ Chief. 

Some  time  after  he  got  back  Ya'yfC’  spoke  through  him.  He  made 
things  happen  b}'  speaking  through  him.  Four  Avhales  floated  about. 
He  did  the  same  thing  to  him  as  the  neighboring  supernatural  being- 
had  done.  “Let  me  go,  for  I Avant  to  see  Avhy  a drum  sounds  in  the 
house  of  Supernatural-being-looking-landAvard  (another  name  for 
Ya'yu).” 

Then  he  laydown.  He  lay  there  for  a while  and  entered  his  house. 
Then  .some  persons,  Avith  their  fins  together,  stirred  up  soapberries  in 
something  made  of  great  boards  painted  on  the  outside,  they  used  to 
.say.^’  They  looked  like  Peninsula-point^®  soapberries,  yet  they  Avere 
different.  Noav  he  came  home. 

He  spoke  through  him  for  a Avhile  longer.  Then  he  became  lame. 
And,  after  he  had  sat  in  the  hou.se  for  a while,  he  said:  “Let  me  go 
doAvn  to  see  Avhy  a drum  is  sounding  in  the  house  of  Supernatural- 
being-looking-landward.”  Then  he  chewed  tobacco,  lay  doAvn,  and 
continued  there  foi-  a while. 

Noav,  Avhen  he  entered  his  house,  Supernatural-being-looking- 
landAvard  .said  to  him:  “I  am  glad  to  .see  A'ou,  Big-tail.”  In  those 
Avords  he  .said  he  Avas  glad  to  see  him.  At  this  time  they  raised  up 
the  stuff  they  Avere  .stirring  up  Avith  a stick,  and  it  stuck  to  it.  Before 
he  had  eaten  of  that  he  Avent  up,  and,  Avhen  he  awoke,  he  said:  “Why 
did  I come  aAvay  so  soon  f I ought  to  haA’^e  eaten  Avhale  tongue  Avith 
them.” 

.\fter  he  had  .sat  there  for  another  space  of  time,  he  said:  “I  Avon- 
der  A\hy  a drum  has  been  .sounding  in  the  hou.se  of  Supernatural- 
being-looking-landAvard.  Let  me  go  doAvn  again.” 

Then  he  chewed  tobacco,  and,  Avhile  he  lay  there,  he  got  into  his 
hou.se.  Ka'cii  Avhile  he  was  in  the  doorAvay  he  called  to  him:  “Wait, 
Big-tail,  you  better  not  go  up  from  me.  1 Avill  invite  the  supernatural 
beings.” 

Immediately  he  invited  the  people.  They  came  in  at  once.  When 
all  got  in  he  began  to  dance  before  them.  They  avIio  came  in  Avore 
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tins.  He  dressed  himself  up  and  came  in,  and  lay  down  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  wearing  a full  killer-whale  suit.  His  tins  touched  the  roof 
of  the  house.  Then  he  came  out  of  it,  and,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hands, 
he  said:  “ Real  dorsal  tin.  Real  dorsal  tin.  What  human  beings  call 
in  a common  way  a dorsal  tin  (Ig.An).  Real  dorsal  tin.”  After  he 
had  stood  around  a while,  he  said:  ‘‘Human  beings  keep  saying  this 
about  me.  They  keep  saying  that  I used  to  be  a human  being.”” 
All  in  the  house  laughed  at  him.  Jt  was  as  if  things  moved  the  house. 

Now  they  began  eating  what  they^  had  stirred  up.  They  say  they 
were  whales’  tongues.  Now,  when  this  was  over,  the  coast  between 
Skidegate  inlet  and  House-point***  was  strewn  with  whale  jaws  which 
had  floated  ashore.  The  things  they  ate  in  the  house  of  Supernatural- 
being-looking-landward  really  floated  ashore. 

A long  time  after  that  they  again  began  to  starve.  And  there  was 
nothing  to  eat  at  Skidegate.  Then  the}^  took  him  to  Da'x.ua”,  and 
they  lived  there  with  him.  And  they  were  starving  there.  Then 
they  gathered  edible  fern  stumps  right  behind  them.  Those  they 
ate.  The}"  hunted  outward  and  inward.*"  Sometimes  one  found  the 
body  of  a coot.  They  ate  all  these  things. 

One  time  he  performed  all  night.  Then  Supernatural-being-look- 
ing-landward  said  to  him:  “Big-tail,  have  them  stop  making  the  little 
supernatural  women  living  along  the  shore  cry.”  Say  that  1 will  give 
the  human  beings  something.” 

And  next  day  he  repeated  it  to  the  people.  “Let  no  one  go  any- 
w'here.  Supernatural-being-looking-landward  says  he  will  give  some 
food  to  the  human  beings.”  But  still  they  all  went  out  to  look  for 
foofl  again  up  and  down  the  inlet. 

That  night  he  again  sang  a song  for  himself.  In  the  night  the  wind 
blew  in  from  the  sea.  At  daybreak  he  stopped  singing.  The  day' 
after  that  one  went  out  very  earl}-.  Astonishing!  He  came  in  and  he 
said,  “Get  up  quickly.  It  lies  near  Eagle-rock.*^  Astonishing!” 
All  moved  at  once.  He  did  not  eat  of  it  because  he  was  a shaman. 
Now  they  were  saved.  They  stopped  starving. 

At  that  time  the  slaves  at  Skidegate  stai’ved  to  death.  Then  a man 
of  the  Seaward-sqoa'ladas  set  snares  at  ua'stAlaii**  for  cormorants. 
His  slaves  alone  did  not  die.  Then  one  tried  to  set  snares  near  him, 
and  he  refused  to  have  him  there.  He  obeyed  and  went  ofl'.  He 
was  named  Gu'stas.  He  killed  people  by  means  of  witchcraft.  That 
is  why  they  did  wdiat  he  told  them  to. 

After  another  long  space  of  time  had  elapsed.  Welcome-point’s’’ 
son  spoke  through  him.  He  put  words  into  his  song  inside  of  his 
father's  house.  He  sang  to  get  his  father’s  things  he  had  promised. 
He  was  unsuccessful.  He  .sang  for  the  spring  .salmon  his  father  owns. 
He  was  unable  to  get  them.  His  father  was  stingy. 
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Now  an  old  man  in  the  house  said:  “The  c-hiefs  son  would  do  it  if 
he  could.  Even  I will  put  out  a few  sea-eo-o's.”  The  tirst  time  he 
promised  not  the  least  thino’  happened.  Because  the  old  man  .said  he 
would  put  out  a little,  they  had  more  .sea-egg’s  than  they  needed  in 
Skidegate  inlet. 

Some  time  after  this  people  went  to  Skedans,  and  he  wanted  to  go 
with  them;  and  he  went.  And  he  arrived  there  with  them.  And  the 
day  after  they  went  to  Ei'iisfu’’*  and  he  went  with  them.  Then  they 
landed  at  KIu'dAsLlxa.*®  and  he  crept  ashore.  Then  he  lay  in  the  sun- 
■shine. 

Then  they  said  to  him:  “Hurry,  Big-tail,  and  come.*’  And  he 
entered  the  house  of  Ku'ndjigit.®'’  “Is  it  3U)u,  Big-tail?”  And  he 
.said  it  was.  and  he  was  glad  to  see  him.  And  now  he  .saw  the  inside 
of  his  hou.se.  He  saw  whale  tails  lying  piled  one  over  another  in  all 
four  corners.  He  was  proud  of  the  inside  of  his  house.  He  had  the 
mo.st  whales  of  all  the  supernatural  beings.  That  is  why  he  showed 
it  to  him.  He  did  not  speak  through  him. 

Tliis  .«tory  is  one  of  tlie  most  important  for  an  understanding  of  shamanism  among 
tlu*  Haida.  The  wont  used  for  “ tail  ” here  is  ajiplied  to  the  tail  of  a fish  or  whale, 
and  the  word  for  “big,”  (jf/na,  also  involves  the  idea  of  great  power. 

' Mouse-woman  belonged  to  the  (Ja'gials  qc''g.awa-i  of  Skedans;  he  was  born  into 
tlu*  Seaward  .S(joa'tadas. 

Fasting,  drinking  sea  water,  etc.,  to  assist  the  shaman. 

’This  supernatural  beitig  lived  under  a reef  in  front  of  Dead  Tree  point,  lie  is 
sai<l  to  have  tieen  identical  with  (^oniVtc  (see  the  story  of  He-who-travels-ljehind-us. ) 

* The  outer  (i.  e.,  eastern)  jioint  of  Alliford  baj*  on  the  southern  shore  of  Skidegate 
inlet. 

■’  AVelcome  point  is  just  ea.st  of  the  preceding. 

"That  is,  what  will  happen  when  one  uses  the  songs  belonging  to  this  dancing  hat. 

' One  of  the  elaborate  kind,  with  rows  of  wea.«el  skins  hanging  from  the  back  part. 
He  obtains  sea  otters  with  this  instead  of  whales. 

" Rare  islaiul,  the  outer  of  the  two  islands  in  front  of  Skidegate. 

* They  became  so  numerous  that  he  diil  not  bother  to  count  just  how  many  he  got. 

'"That  is,  they  now  found  the  whales  in  the  places  where,  at  his  command,  they 

had  before  hunted  unsuccessfully. 

" An  onomatop(etic  word  imitating  the  blowing  of  a killer  whale.  Having  just 
lK*eti  with  the  killer  whales,  he  makes  this  noise  when  he  wakes  up. 

” I Lis  wife’s  nanm:  Haida,  Yakuts!'. 

” See  story  of  “ How  Master  Carpenter  began  making  a canoe  to  war  with  Southeast.” 

“ The  nf)ted  ancestress  of  the  Eagles  (see  stories  of  Stone-ribs  ami  Djila'qons)  and 
Creek-woman  at  the  head  of  a stream  flowing  into  the  West  Arm  of  Cumshewa  inlet. 

' ’ Creek-woman  at  the  head  of  Telel  creek,  east  coast  of  (iraham  island.  See  story 
of  ••  Raven  traveling,”  note  IIH. 

"■  In  recent  years  more  particularly  associat<*d  with  the  smallj)ox. 

" See  the  story  of  “ How  blaster  ( 'arpenter  began  making  a canf)e  to  war  with  South- 
east.” Tidal-wave  (»wned  the  tube  full  of  water  which  produced  a wave  by  being 
suddenly  ojiened. 

In  other  words,  he  was  wearing  one  of  those  composite  masks  of  which  such 
numbers  have  Iwen  taken  from  this  coast. 
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Or  “ Sacrud-iiiie-staiidiiig-and-iiioving;  ” wee  ntory  (juotud  in  note  17. 

'^"All  ate  from  one  long  pieee  stretched  around  the  entire  room. 

'•*'A  kind  of  berry  which  I have  not  identified. 

^^The  word  used  here,  tag.A'nsgia,  refers  to  a certain  kind  of  root. 

Fire  being  the  gateway  between  the  material  and  the  spirit  world. 

^*Ib>!gas,  one  of  the  names  of  Cape  Ball,  but  applied  to  many  other  supernatural 
beings  also. 

^^The  proper  rendering  of  this  sentence  is  doubtful,  but  the  sense  is  as  here 
indicated. 

“Spit  point,  which  closes  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to  Skidegate  inlet. 

^According  to  some  QonfUtc  became  Supernatural-being-looking-landward  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  but  others  said  most  emphatically  that  it  was  Supernatural-being- 
at-whose-voice-the-ravens-sit-on-the-sea.  Both  lived,  however,  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. 

'“That  is,  Ne-koon  or  Rose  sjjit;  a long  sand  spit  that  runs  northeastward  from 
the  corner  of  Graham  island  between  Dixon  entrance  and  Hecate  strait.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  dangerous  tide  rips  and  is  much  dreaded  by  the  Indans  for  natural  and 
supernatural  reasons. 

“An  old  town  site  just  north  of  Lawn  hill  at  the  northern  entrance  of  Skidegate 
inlet. 

T(3ward  Rose  spit  and  toward  Skidegate. 

’'That  is,  the  fern  Mmmen;  see  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  note 
18  and  accompanying  tent. 

’’  In  the  neighborhood  of  Da'x.ua. 

”A  place  near  the  site  of  New  Gold  Harbor  at  the  eastern  end  of  Maude  island, 
Skidegate  inlet. 

Selwyn  inlet. 

” I'^nidentified. 

’®A  cai)e  in  tlie  inlet. 
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The  story  of  him  through  whom  La'(;ua  spoke 

;Told  by  Abraham  of  Tliose-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o,  to  whom  it  was  related  by  an  old  man  of  Ninstints] 

At  Middle-town  ‘ La'o-ur  spoke  through  a certain  one.  After  he 
had  acted  as  shaman  for  a time,  while  the\^sang  for  him,  he  liegan  to 
whip  something.  At  once  he  began  to  fast.  All  that  time  he 
whipped  it.  The  town  people  wanted  to  see  it.  They  wanted  to  .see 
the  thing  he  spoke  about.* 

After  a while  he  sang  that  he  held  his  supernatural  power,  LA'gua, 
in  his  teeth  at  the  end  of  the  town.  Ilis  supernatural  power  also 
made  the  water  smooth  for  some  time.  All  that  time  they  tished  for 
black  cod.  Eveiw  time  they  came  in  from  tishing  those  who  handled 
the  lines  gave  him  two  black  cod.  His  wife  had  a great  quantity. 

By  and  by  LA'gua  told  him  to  go  out  tishing  with  them.  He  went 
with  them  at  once.  After  the}’  had  tished  for  black  cod  for  a while 
and  had  started  away,  they  came  to  a point  of  iron  sticking  out  of  the 
water.  Then  the  shaman  sat  upon  it.*  And  he  gave  them  directions, 
"(io  in.  and  then  come  out  to  meet  me,’’  he  said  to  him. 

As  soon  as  they  had  unloaded  their  black  cod,  they  went  out  to 
meet  him.  It  was  evening.  They  called  out  to  one  another.  Then 
they  approached  each  other.  When  they  called  out  after  it  had  become 
dark  he  answered  them.  At  once  they  went  to  him.  Immediately 
all  the  canoes  began  to  tow  it  ashore.  They  used  a black-cod  tish-line 
for  the  purpose. 

After  they  had  paddled  for  a while,  it  became  broad  daylight,  and 
they  towed  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  town.  It  was  only  for  Those-born- 
at-Sa'ki.' 

After  they  were  through  eating  they  began  to  split  off  iron  wedges. 
When  they  got  through  with  that  they  began  to  hammer  out  the 
iron.  They  made  spears  and  knives  of  it.  The  news  of  this  iron 
passed  over  the  island.  At  once  people  started  to  come  for  the  iron. 
They  e.xchanged  a slave  for  one  piece  of  iron.  They  ke])t  selling  it. 
They  worked  this  into  war  spears  throughout  all  of  the  villages. 

•Vfter  they  had  traded  with  this  iron  for  a while.  Inlet  jieople*  came 
in  ten  canoes.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a while,  news  came  from 
the  towns  up  the  inlet  that  they  would  try  to  mak('  trouble  for  them 
during  the  gambling.  Then  the  Middle-town  people  said  they  would 
not  let  them  do  it  at  their  town.  They  were  on  the  side  of  tlie  Inlet 
people.  Secretly  they  made  ditferent  arrangements.  They  deceived 
[their  visitors]  by  .saying  they  were  on  their  side. 
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One  morning'  the_v  came  to  gamble.  As  soon  as  they  landed  they 
spread  out  their  gambling  mats.  They  formed  a line  on  the  side 
toward  the  sea.  The  Middle-town  people  told  the  Inlet  people  not  to 
1)6  afraid.  At  once  they  began  to  gamble.  And  after  the  town  peo- 
ple had  put  on  their  weapons  they  stood  behind  them.  They  held 
their  spears,  and  they  held  their  knives. 

After  they  had  talked  for  a while  over  the  betting  and  had  begun 
to  gamble  they  stood  with  their  spear  points  upward.  Then  the}' 
turned  around  at  once  and  speared  all.  They  killed  all.  The  others 
did  not  scratch  a skin  in  return.  All  their  wives  and  their  children 
who  were  in  the  houses  they  enslaved.  Not  one  escaped. 

Then  the  news  that  they  had  destroyed  them  went  over  this  island 
and  the  news  also  reached  the  Inlet.* 

After  that  one  for  whom  they  were  going  to  get  a grave  post  slept 
alone.  His  mother-in-law,  who  was  a widow,  stayed  with  him.  When 
winter  came  he  told  them  to  make  a pole  in  the  shape  of  a killer  whale’s 
dorsal  tin,  the  lower  part  with  the  carving  of  a grizzly  bear  upon  it. 
He  belonged  to  the  Slaves.'' 

At  once  they  went  out  to  get  it.  They  came  to  tell  him.  They 
pulled  it  ashore,  and,  after  they  had  carved  it  for  a while,  it  was  fin- 
ished. And  the  day  l)efore  the  one  on  which  they  were  to  raise  the 
grave  post  he  pounded  up  tobacco  and  gave  it  to  a shaman  there. 

Then  his  supernatural  power  entered  him.  They  sang  for  him. 
Very  soon  he  got  through.  Then  he  said:  “There  are  many  eyes  of 
strangers  upon  me.  Over  there,  too,  lies  my  trunk.” 

Now  it  was  night.  In  the  night  the  Inlet  people  came  to  the  town 
and  killed  all  the  people,  d'hey  enslaved  all  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. All  the  time  that  he  who  got  the  grave  post  was  supposed  to 
be  sleeping  alone  he  was  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law.  His  name 
was  ‘bSealion's-neck.” 

L.i^gua  was  a Tlingit  spirit,  and  there  were  several  stories  told  about  him.  The 
following  was  taken  down  by  me  in  English: 

E.vAna  onee  “ came  through  ” a Tlingit.  He  was  a poor  man,  but  his  Power  told 
him  that  some  day  he  would  be  rich.  By  and  by  enemies  came  and  carried  him  off 
as  a slave.  While  he  was  still  a slave,  his  Power  came  to  him  again,  and  told  him 
that  he  would  he  a chief.  He  said;  “No,  how  can  I be  a chief,  when  I am  a slave 
sitting  near  the  door?  You  better  stop  talking  to  me.”  “ No,  Ijy  and  by  you  shall 
be  a chief.”  He  was  a slave  for  live  or  six  years,  and  during  all  of  that  time  his 
Power  kej)t  promising  him  that  he  should  be  a chief.  One  night,  when  he  was  acting 
as  a shaman,  his  Power  threw  something  called  L:Vnas  ya''mAg.a,  which  makes  people 
love  each  other,  on  the  whole  village,  and  everyone  fell  into  a deep  sleep.  Then  he 
and  some  of  his  fellow  slaves  filled  two  canoes  with  children  whom  they  were  going 
to  enslave,  and  the  canoes  went  off  without  a paddle  being  used.  Long  after  day 
came  the  parents  awoke  and  pursued,  but,  when  the  pursuers  came  near  them,  the 
slaves’  canoes  became  islands  covered  with  trees,  and  they  were  passed  b)'.  AVhen 
the  pursuers  passed  on  their  way  back,  the  .same  thing  happened  again.  Finally  he 
reached  his  own  town  and,  from  the  sale  of  the  children  he  had  taken  off  and  from 
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the  property  received  from  tlie  relatives  of  the  slaves  he  had  liberated,  he  became  a 
great  chief. 

'It  belonged  to  the  Sa'ki  qe'g.a\va-i,  the  greatest  Eagle  family  at  Ninstints  and 
that  of  chief  Ninstints  himself. 

* My  informant  added  that  all  of  the  people  drank  sea  water  with  him  for  ten  days 
and  repeated  everything  that  he  said.  Every  time  he  spoke  he  began  with  the  word 
Ha^gugwilk.  He  said  to  them:  “Shall  I get  this?”  pulling  at  something  meantime 
with  his  teeth  and  hands.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  he  got  it  and  told  the  singers  that 
he  had  pulled  it  ashore  with  his  teeth,  some  of  which  were  broken  by  the  strain.  It 
was  his  supernatural  helper. 

^The  shaman  treats  this  iron  just  as  he  would  a whale.  Compare  Memoirs  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  V,  part  1,  page  139.  It  is  said  to  have  been  part 
of  some  vessel. 

* Masset  inlet  was  called  simply  the  Inlet  as  being  preeminent  and  the  people  there 
were  called  Iidet  people.  At  the  same  time  this  latter  expression  was  so  extended 
as  to  cover  all  the  Haida  of  the  northern  coast  of  Graham  island;  all  of  those  in  short 
who  are  now  known  as  Masset  people. 

* Haida,  X.vlda'iig.ats,  one  of  the  leading  Raven  families  of  Ninstints. 
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Cloud-ivatcher 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-borii-at-Qla'dAsgo] 

A Tlingit  supernatural  power  spoke  through  him.  After  he  had 
acted  as  shaman  for  a while,  and,  when  all  were  at  TIa'tdi,  the  son  of 
the  chief  of  the  salmon  spoke  through  him.  At  that  time  there  were 
no  salmon  on  this  island.  Then  the  salmon  came  like  a strong  wind. 

At  that  time  he  used  to  go  into  a deep  place.  His  moose-skin 
blankets  had  pictures  of  salmon  on  them.  He  also  wore  a dance  hat. 
He  had  a dancing  skirt.  He  had  rattles  of  puffin  beaks. 

At  that  time  the  chiefs  refused  to  allow  him  [to  go  down].  They 
told  him  he  would  swim  awa_y  forever.  Then  he  liecame  disgusted, 
so  the}"  said  the  salmon  woidd  be  lost,  and  they  let  him  go  down. 
They  let  one  who  was  always  truthful  g’o  with  him. 

Then  they  sang  for  him  in  the  way  he  told  them.  “When  I go 
down,  do  not  stop  singing  the  spirit  song  until  I get  back.”  Just  at 
evening  he  prepared  to  go,  and,  after  he  had  danced  around  the  tire  for 
a while,  he  went  down.  Immediately  La'ina^  went  after  him.  After 
he  had  gone  they  sang  for  him,  and  he  went  into  a deep  place. 

Then  he  lay  still  in  the  creek  like  a dog  salmon.  La'ma  thought  he 
would  swim  away,  and  he  held  the  low"er  edge  of  his  moose-skin  blanket 
ill  his  hand.  After  he  had  stayed  in  the  water  for  a while,  he  jerked 
like  a dog  salmon  sending  out  eggs.  After  he  had  done  this  four  times 
he  stood  up.  He  was  not  wet  in  a single  spot.  All  that  time  they 
sang  for  him  in  the  house. 

Then  there  were  great  nuniliers  of  dog  salmon  in  the  creek.  Wheti 
he  stood  up  in  the  house  all  looked  at  him.  He  was  not  wet  in  the 
least.  Then  dog  salmon  nearly  surrounded  the  coasts  of  this  island. 
Before  that  there  were  few  salmon,  but  a strong  man  dried  three  dog 
salmon  during  a .season.  The  .strongest  man  got  live.  They  put  two 
away,  and,  taking  one  along  as  provisions,  they  spent  the  winter  in  the 
neighborhood  of  mu.s.sels. 

He  had  them  get  a large  drum  olf  of  the  east  side  of  a big  cedar. 
They  u.sed  to  hang  that  up. 

After  that  SAcjaiyu'H  spoke  through  Cloud-watcher  at  Hg.o'gi. 
When  his  voice  came  through  him  he  ran  into  the  sea.  Then  he 
started  around  the  town  begging.  He  came  into  a house  and  held 
out  his  l)lanket.  “ Dju  x.unda'-i.”  ^ They  did  not  understand  his 
words.  By  and  by  in  one  house  he  entered  Djat-gitc!i'hgaga  guessed 
what  he  meant  and  pnt  live  plugs  [of  tobacco]  into  his  blanket.  At 
once  all  in  the  town  gave  to  him.  They  each  gave  him  live  plugs. 
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Some  time  after  this  they  were  all  at  Sea-grass  town.*  Then  there 
was  much  sickness.  And  an  old  woman  went  to  the  end  of  Sea-grass 
Town.  'I'hen  she  held  her  hands  up.  She  wanted  Fower-of-the- 
shining-heavens  ^ to  look  upon  her.  Fromabove  they  .saw  what  she  did. 

After  that,  when  autumn  came,  three  towns  were  gathered  together 
at  Lgakitsgala'na.®  They  were  there  on  account  of  A'nkustA.” 

After  that,  when  they  went  to  get  provisions,  a Town-of-Djrgua  * 
man  named  Waters  became  a shaman  at  Lg.a'g.a.“  At  once  they  built 
a large  hou.se  for  dancing.  All  the  time  they  wei'e  dancing  there  he 
did  not  mention  his  name.  He  was  left-handed.  He  held  a club  on 
the  left  side.  On  his  right  side  he  held  a war  knife,  w'earing  it  point 
outward.  They  sang  for  him.  He  also  had  a grizzly  bear  head. 

After  they  had  sung  a while  for  him  he  ceased  to  use  these  things  and 
wore  different  ones.  At  once  he  again  stood  up  for  the  dance.  After 
this  dance  had  gone  on  for  a while  there,  the}'  came  to  Sea-grass  town. 

After  the  dance  had  gone  on  at  Sea-grass  town  for  a while,  he  told 
them  where  an  eagle  was  sitting.  He  foretold  that  there  would  be 
two  blue  feathers  on  either  side  of  its  tail.  At  once  they  went  to  get 
it,  and,  when  they  had  got  it,  although  they  did  not  speak  to  him,  where 
he  lay  in  the  house  he  struck  the  roof  in  his  joy.  Then  he  mentioned 
his  two  names.  ‘‘I  am  Wu'ltclixaiya.  I am  Udagia'g.An.’^  That 
was  the  Moon’s  youngest  grandchild.*'’ 

When  they  went  to  iMetlakatla  to  gamble  he  became  angry  with  one 
oppo.site  him,  and,  when  he  stood  up,  he  became  ten.  For  tliat  reason 
his  elder  brothers  were  afraid  of  him. 

B<'cause  they  had  mercy  upon  the  one  who  held  up  her  hands,  he 
(the  Moon’s  son)  came  down  to  Sea-grass  town.  He  still  had  the 
eagle  in  his  pos.ses.sion  and  u.sed  the  bone  club  and  the  knife.  At  that 
time  He-with -only-one-tin  " talked  to  him.  “Chief,  1 know  you.  You 
are  Ha'ostT.  The  people  are  afraid  of  the  things  you  use.  The 
chiefs’  sons  among  the  people,  when  they  dance,  use  good  rattles.” 
At  that  titne  he  .stopped  using  the  knife  and  the  club.  His  words 
pleased  him.  He  held  a pufhn-beak  rattle  and  a large  rattle  in  his 
hands.  On  the  left  side  he  also  held  a chief’s  rattle.  He  began  to  act 
in  two  ditt'erent  ways. 

^Vhen  he  first  stai'ted  to  perform  they  sang  a spirit  .song  for  him: 

:(Tila'dAm  ga'dani  gia  a gTla:  | | :amaiya  ga  wTnaxnbx  na  gaa:  I 
Ih'fore  they  .sang  he  .sang  alone.  “Who  is  the  great  supernatural 
power f”  'I'his  is  the  .spirit  song  that  they  used  to  sing  for  him.  At 
this  time,  after  he  had  acted  as  shaman  for  a while,  he  stopped  using 
those  articles. 

And  he  also  used  to  wear  tine  cedar  bark  hanging  from  around  his 
neck.  He  held  one  end  of  the.se  hanging  in  a bunch  over  the  tire  and 
then  acted  as  a shaman.  Then  Inirning  coals  flew  lound  ui^on  them. 
At  once  they  began  to  dance.  All  wore  tine  cedar  bark  hanging 
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down  from  their  necks.  The,y  had  two  strings  of  it  around  their 
arms.  They  also  had  some  around  their  heads.  On  top  of  this  [small] 
trees  were  stuck  in.  They  used  to  dance  with  these.  1 :“‘Yah6e 
ahehaiya:  | come  hither  great  power.” They  all  danced,  singing 
this. 

They  came  in  dancing.  Then,  when  they  came  in,  he  looked  at 
them  from  where  he  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  He  looked  to 
see  if  anyone  were  sick.  If  one  smiled  a little,  he  said:  “The  people 
have  untroubled  minds.” 

While  that  was  still  going  on,  summer  came.  When  they  were 
going  off  to  the  lonely  places  (i.  e.,  camps)  he  started  to  sing  another 
song.^®  This  was  the  song.  When  he  got  through  singing  he  stood 
up,  and  he  said:  “People,  you  are  safe.  Wherever  you  go  in  ^^our 
canoes,  sing  this  .song.  Y^ou  are  safe.”  He  came  down  and  helped 
them.  While  he  (the  spirit)  was  .still  speaking  in  him  (the  man),  he 
died. 

Here  is  all  of  this. 

The  name  Cloiul- watcher  occurs  in  one  otlier  place,  in  “The  story  about  Him  who 
(lesti'oyed  hi.s  nine  nephews.”  He  belonged  to  the  Town-of-DjUgua  people,  an 
important  Eagle  family  at  the  old  town  of  Kloo. 


' The  man  appointed  to  go  with  him. 

Raven’s  son;  see  the  story  of  Raven  traveling. 

8aid  to  he  Tsimshian  words. 

^ Haida,  Tlam'U;  but  known  to  the  whites  as  (fid  Kloo.  The  “old”  is  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  a place  in  Cumshewa  inlet,  where  the  Kloo  people  settled  for  a 
while  before  moving  on  to  Skidegate. 

® See  the  story  of  “How  Shining-heavens  caused  himself  to  he  born.” 

At  the  we.stern  end  of  Louise  island.  The  three  towns  were  Cumshewa,  Skedans, 
and  Old  Kloo. 

’ He  was  a shaman  belonging  to  the  Witch  people  of  Cumshewa.  There  was  much 
sickness  at  that  time,  probably  the  smallj)ox,  but  all  who  stayed  wdth  him  were 
well.  “A  rival  Tlingit  shaman  once  threw  a tree  on  him,  but  he  was  uninjured.” 

* See  above. 

“Meaning,  perhaps,  “Rocks.”  It  is  an  islet  north  of  Hot  Spring  island. 

'“The  word  used  for  “grandchild”  apjdies  to  descendants  generally,  and  elsewhere 
this  spirit  is  spoken  of  as  the  Moon’s  son. 

" Chief  of  Skedans.  He  is  talking  to  the  spirit. 

'“The  w’ords  are  in  Tsimshian. 

'“This  song  was  Tsimshian,  but  no  words  accompanied  it. 
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Story  of  the  siiamax,  (I.a'ndox's-father 

by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at-QIa'dAsgo.] 

Ct.a'iuIox's  father  was  nuikino'  a canoe  inland  from  one  end  of  vSea- 
grass  town.*  One  evening,  wlien  he  came  liome,  he  dropped  (UauP 
on  the  sand  at  the  end  of  the  town.  Then  they  I’an  to  him,  and  carried 
him  over  to  his  house. 

Qoklai'yek*  spoke  through  him  first.  Whenever  his  uncles  became 
shamans,  he  always  made  a hoh'  in  their  minds  first.  He  did  not  tell 
his  name.  Instead  he  turned  about  around  tin*  house.  After  they 
had  taken  him  in  and  came  to  know  that  it  was  Qoldai'yek,  the}"  began 
to  sing  a song  for  him.  After  they  had  carried  him  around  the  lire 
four  times  he  began  turning  around. 

.\fterward  Hu'dAgiag.Aii  also  spoke  through  him.  He  acted  like 
the  former  one.  When  he  had  ceased  to  act  SAqaiyu'H  spoke  through 
him.  When  they  sang  for  him  he  walked  about  entirely  on  the  ends 
of  his  toes. 

.Vfter  he  had  spoken  through  him  for  a while,  a certain  person  fell 
sick.  When  he  was  almost  dead  they  got  him.  Then  he  fasted  four 
nights.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  just  before  daybreak,  he  went  out  to 
look  for  his  .soul.  Two  other  persons  went  with  him.  He  went  round 
the  town  on  both  sides  of  the  houses.  By  and  by  he  seized  his  soul. 
He  made  a noi.se  like  that  of  a 3’oung  sea  otter. 

At  once  his  comjjanions  seized  him  and  carried  him  toward  the 
house.  When  they  carried  them  (shamans)  .so,  they  were  very  careful, 
because  the  shaman  had  the  soul  between  his  hands. 

While  they  were  carrying  him  along  the  trail,  a Smaller-part-of-vil- 
lage's-stomach •'  came  ont  of  the  ground.  Then  SA(jaiyu'l  .said  to  him: 
*‘(iet  it,  master.  Throw  the  man’s  soul  away.”  “ No,  I am  afraid 
they  would  laugh  at  me.  I am  also  afraid  of  being  put  to  shame.’’ 
Then  SAtpiivn'l  .said  to  him:  ‘‘You  will  not  sit  among  the  chiefs  in  the 
i-eur  of  the  hou.se.  You  will  sit  among  the  slaves  near  the  door.” 

.\11  that  time  they  were  singing  for  him  in  the  house  he  had  left. 
Presently,  after  thev  had  carried  him  into  the  house,  they  put  a mat 
over  him  and  the  sick  man.  There  he  put  his  soul  into  his  mouth, 
immediately  he  was  .saved. 

Pestilence'’'  married  one  of  the  daughters’  of  the  Moon.  When  In* 
heard  the  news  about  his  sister  in  .some  way,  Widltclixaiya"  went  to 
get  his  sister.  He  put  on  a steel  coat  and  launched  his  canoe.  His 
canoe  was  covered  with  boards.  Then  he  knocked  down  the  rock 
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front  of  the  house  of  Pestilence  with  a bone  club.  Afterward  he 
went  in  and  got  his  sister.  For  that  reason  there  was  much  sickness. 

Then  Wu'ltclixaiya  had  mercy  on  Sea-grass  town  and  went  down 
there  along  with  DilAgia'.''  When  niaiyy  people  were  dying  he  (DilA- 
gia')  went  in  to  dance  before  Pestilence.  He  held  a long  cane  the  sur- 
face of  which  was  painted  red.  He  stuck  it  up  slantwise,  stood  upon 
it,  and  danced.  Then  he  made  him  feel  good,  and  the  sickness  ceased. 
He  spoke  through  GA'ndox’s  father.  Then  he  told  him  these  things. 
SAqai3Ti'}  stopped  speaking  through  him. 

After  he  had  spoken  through  him  for  a while,  he  wanted  some  tur- 
nips, and  all  in  the  town  gave  him  some.  Through  these  he  became 
more  of  a chief  in  the  country  of  the  supernatural  beings.  When  his 
(DilAgiiT’s)  voice  tirst  struck  him,  he  sang  in  all  the  houses  of  the 
town  for  himself.  After  that  he  went  into  his  own  house.  He  was  also 
alwa3"s  dancing  there.  “ Ya  a a 3'a  a'ai3^a  nagun  da  a hai  i ya  Dllagia 
ahai  i ya.’”"  This  is  what  the3^  sang  when  he  danced.  It  is  a spirit 
song. 

After  that  one  of  the  Pebble-town  people “ came  to  invite  them. 
Then  one  through  whom  Propert3'-woman  spoke  came  by  himself  in 
a canoe.  At  that  time  DiUgia'  told  him  he  had  stretched  some  bad 
thing  (or  spirit)  over  the  town.  Then  he  danced  before  him.*"  And 
he  made  him  feel  good. 

Some  time  after  this,  after  they  had  gone  to  the  mainland,  a differ- 
ent one  spoke  through  him.  His  name  was  BAle'la.**  Then  the3^ 
returned  to  Sea-grass  town  with  him.  Then  they  sang  for  GA'ndox’s- 
father  in  the  canoe.  He  danced  as  they  came.  And  when  they  landed 
he  asked  for  a plank  in  the  Tsimshian  language.  Then  the3^  had  one 
rest  on  the  edges  of  the  canoe.  He  came  down  upon  it  to  the  shore.*" 

And,  when  he  got  into  the  house,  the  house  cover  onl3v  was  open 
(i.  e.,  it  was  crowded  with  people).  He  danced  the  way  Wu'ltclixaiya 
used  to.  When  he  began  to  dance  he  was  proud,  and  he  had  himself 
pulled  upright.  After  that  was  done  he  began  to  dance. 

After  he  had  danced  for  awhile  he  would  sa3u  “Stop  and  throw 
away  the  cedar-bark  rooting'.  Destro3"  also  the  indoor  latrine.  Use 
cedar  planks  for  3'our  houses.  When  3mu  go  to  bed  leave  your  smoke 
holes  open.  Boxes  of  property  will  soon  fall  upon  3^011.  Iron  people*" 
will  come  among  3^11.”  He  said  that.  He  said  there  would  be  plenty 
of  property  for  them. 

'^rhen  all  in  the  town  danced  very  much  again.  The  Kitkatla  people 
also  brought  over  Bl'ni’s  **  songs  to  Skedans.  They  sang  his  also  very 
much  as  the3"  danced.  At  this  time  a schooner  was  wrecked  |in  Cum- 
shewa  inlet].  Then  blankets  were  gradually  distributed  in  quantities, 
'riiis  went  on  for  a long  time.  Then,  according  to  his  word,  they  used 
cedar  planks  for  house  roofs.  The3'  also  stopped  using  indoor  latrines. 
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Then  be  wanted  tire  drills.  Now  all  the  town  people  gave  tire  drills 
to  him.  When  they  came  in  with  them  he  let  them  all  drill  together. 
Then  he  looked  on.  After  all  had  done  the  same  thing  they  put  them 
into  the  tire.  I'liat  was  why  he  had  them  give  them  to  himself. 

When  they  stopped  dancing  thev  wa\  ed  their  hats.  He  sang  a 
song.  When  all  stopped  he  whistled.  Then  they  stopped  singing  his 
[song,  which  .sounded  like  this]:  ‘‘Tcd'lohd'ldlddlgits."'’ 

Afterward  SAqaivu'l  again  spoke  through  him.  And,  after  the 
dancing  had  gone  on  a while  longer,  he  wanted  to  sleep.  At  that  time 
the  Sea-grass  town  chiefs  would  not  let  him.  Bv  and  by,  since  they 
feared  the  supernatui’al  beings  might  say  something  different  from 
what  they  wanted  if  thev  refused,  they  let  him  sleep. 

^^'hen  thev  agreed  they  made  a .sail  house’*  for  him  in  the  corner. 
And  just  at  evening  he  went  in  and  lay  down.  Next  da}',  verv  early, 
before  the  raven  cried  he  awoke  (lit.,  departed).  After  that  they 
again  came  in  dancing.  AVhen  the}'  stopped  dancing  he  had  me  sit 
near  him.  Then  he  began  to  tell  me  ([uietly  [what  had  happened]. 

At  that  time  he  (SAqaiyu'J)  stood  on  top  of  the  mountain  on  QiA'nga 
with  him.  Then  he  took  a handkerchief’'’’  out  of  his  porket,  put  it 
over  his  face,  and  wept.  His  clothes  were  all  white.  But  he  had  no  coat. 
Something  with  wheels^®  .stood  near  him,  and  presently  he  put  him 
into  his  pocket  on  the  right  side.  Then  he  got  into  this,  and  he  struck 
it.  It  went  right  along.  After  he  had  gone  along  slowly  he  came  to 
a city  with  him  and  took  him  out  of  his  pocket.  And  he  stood  up. 

A big  being  with  a black  skin  stood  there.  He  also  had  a big  gun. 
He  stood  pointing  it  downward  at  the  earth.  SAqaiyil'I  handed  some- 
thing to  him  out  of  his  pocket.  After  a while  he  took  it  without  look- 
ing at  him  and  put  it  into  his  mouth.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was. 
He  thought  it  W'as  Indian  tobacco. 

Then  SAqaiyil'I  .said  to  him:  “Do  not  be  afraid,  master.  Piven  the 
sujM'rnatural  beings  die.  Where  my  three  sets  of  clothing  hang  up, 
I have  lived  along  time.  I died  three  times,  but  my  body  never  dies.’’ 

When  he  went  thither  with  him,  he  .saw  a large  kettle  boiling  out  of 
doors.  He  .said  he  did  not  see  what  made  it  boil.  Near  it  was  a long 
thing,  the  lower  end  of  which  was  sijuare,  on  which  the  Kwakiutl  who 
had  killed  a certain  one  along  with  a Haida  were  nailed.”’  They  had 
put  them  into  the  kettle.  'I'here  they  remained. 

Thei-e  he  saw  his  uncle.  Then  his  uncle  asked  him:  “Did  you  .see 
the  one  .standing  there  with  a black  skin?  He  shoots  down  on  tho.se 
people  below  who  treat  each  other  badly.  Then  the  land  below  is  also 
full  of  smoke,  and  there  is  sickness  everywhere.” 

'I'lien  his  uncle””  spoke  to  him  through  tlie  doorway.  “Why  are 
you  iK're?”  “.SAqaiyiTI  brought  me  around  in  that  thing.”  “ Bi* 
watchful.  If  om*  always  watche.s,  he,  too,  will  live  here.  The  black 
man  always  keeps  watch  on  those  who  are  foolish.” 
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At  that  time  his  uncle  said  to  him:  “ Some  time  ago  one  came  down 
thi’ough  me.  And  he  lived  in  this  town.  Now  he  lives  far  inland. 
They  fear  to  mention  his  name.”  His  uncle  talked  with  him  for  a 
while.  Again  he  said  to  him:  “Do  not  let  his  name  be  mentioned 
again  below.  You  can  not  mention  liis  name  [for  it  is  too  great].  If 
a child  mentions  his  name  tell  him  to  stop.”®^ 

Then  he  went  down  again  with  him  in  the  thing  with  wheels.  At 
that  time  he  awoke  in  the  sail  house.  Not  a long  time  afterward  he 
died. 

This  is  the  end  of  it. 

This  story  is  of  exceptional  interest,  both  from  the  insight  it  gives  into  native 
l)eliefs  generally  and  for  the  picture  j)resented  of  the  influence  exerted  on  those 
beliefs  and  over  the  external  life  of  the  peoiile  also  by  the  coming  of  white  men. 
G.A^ndox  was  evidently  this  shaman’s  daughter,  and  the  name  appears  to  be  Tsim- 
shian.  After  lie  became  a shaman,  how’ever,  he  was  known,  as  w'as  customary,  by 
the  name  of  the  spirit  who  w'as  speaking  through  him  at  the  time.  He  belonged, 
like  two  of  the  shamans  in  the  preceding  story,  to  the  Town-of-DjFgua-People  of 
Old  Kloo. 

I was  f(jrtunate  in  having  obtained  information  regarding  this  shaman  from  one 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  to  whom,  it  ai)pears,  he  confided  some  of  his  si)iritual 
experiences.  The  shaman  is  well  known  to  all  Skidegate  Haida,  and  many  other 
stories  are  told  regarding  his  predictions.  For  some  of  these,  see  Memoirs  of  the 
Jesujr  North  Pacific  Ex{)edition,  volume  v,  part  i,  page  39. 

' See  preceding  story,  note  4. 

Really  he  only  fell  in  a faint  or  a fit. 

“ A shaman  among  the  Land-otter  people.  The  word  is  evidently  TIingit. 

*See  story  of  Raven  traveling. 

“ LrPnas-  = “ town  ” or  “ village” : k!isq!e-u^  = “ upper  or  smaller  part  of  stomach.” 
This  is  one  of  the  creatures  that  were  supposed  to  bring  wealth  to  the  one  w'ho 
possessed  himself  of  them. 

“See  the  story  of  Big-tail. 

’The  word  used  is  one  aj)i)lied  to  descendants  generally. 

“See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher. 

“A  good  dancer,  whose  name  is  probably  compounded  from  dPlA,  the  w'ord  for 
Sand-hill  crane;  see  the  story  of  He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side. 

'“This  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  sounds  used  in  this  song,  which  is  very  likely 
Tsimshian. 

"The  ruling  family  at  TclfCat,  the  principal  west  coast  towm. 

See  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away,  note  6. 

'“That  is,  l)efore  the  sjurit  over  the  towm. 

'* *It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  trace  the  word  BAle'la  to  its  origin,  for  it  was 
certainly  connected  in  some  way  with  the  first  appearance  of  white  people  in 
northern  British  Columbia  and  with  the  first  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries.  BPnl 
evidently  = Peni,  from  ni  “mind,”  a Carrier  Indian,  who,  immediately  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  Catholic  missionaries,  claimed  remarkable  supernatural  powers 
and  started  a kind  of  sporadic  cult  which  spread  throughout  much  of  the  northern  part 
of  British  Columbia.  (See  Morice,  Hist,  of  the  N.  Interior  of  Brit.  Col.,  p.  235.) 
At  Masset  I discovered  that  certain  songs  there  had  been  obtained,  or  were  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained,  from  a Jesuit  missionary  on  the  Skeena.  The  Christian 
influences  apparent  in  this  story  evidently  emanated  from  the  same  source,  as 
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BaI^Ie’s  aiul  Bl'ni’s  songs  are  all  said  to  have  been  revealed  at  a place  up  the  Skeena 
river  at  the  same  time  and  to  have  spread  from  there. 

'^Evidently  Bale'la  is  landing  like  a white  man. 

Haida  name  for  the  white  people. 

'^Supi)osed  to  resemble  the  songs  or  cries  of  white  people.  When  they  sang  the 
shaman  made  a motion  as  if  waving  his  hat,  and  all  followed  suit.  This  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  an  imitation  of  a heart)'  Yankee  or  British  cheer.  The 
Haida  themselves  assert  that  it  happened  before  any  whites  were  seen. 

A little  lodge  or  tent  of  canoe  sails. 

'®IIe  is  now  dressed  like  a white  man. 

-“The  story-teller  said,  “like  a bicycle.’ 

-'This  sentence  is  obscure,  referring  to  an  adventure  of  which  1 have  no  clew. 

■-■■'One  of  the  shamans  spoken  of  in  the  last  story. 

Wn'ltclixaiya,  the  moon’s  son,  thus  seems  to  have  been  identiticd  with  the 
Christian  deity. 
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D.tila'qons 

[Version  obtained  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas.] 

Ten  men  intended  to  catch  lish  near  Q'a'daso  near  lo  [Nevf  Kloo]. 
Tliey  went  there  in  their  canoe  and  caught  the  tish  by  means  of  snares 
which  were  attached  to  the  points  of  poles.  One  of  these  men  w'ore 
a hat  showing  a design  of  a cormorant  (k^’fido)  belonging  to  the  Eagle 
clan.  Whenever  he  caught  a tish  his  hat  fell  down  into  the  water,  so 
that  he  did  not  catch  any  thing  more.  Finally  he  gi-ew  angry  and 
.scolded  the  water.  He  took  his  hat  and  said;  “I  strike  your  vulva 
with  this  hat,  Djila'qons.”  Finally  the  people  went  ashore,  where 
they  made  a large  tire,  intending  to  eat  the  tish.  [The  name  of  the 
tish  was  TaTat,  the  charr  (or  rainl)ow-trout)].  They  roasted  them. 
After  a little  while  a large  frog  came  up  to  the  tire.  They  took  it  and 
threw  it  into  the  tlames,  and  laughed  when  they  .saw  it  burn.  After 
a short  while  there  Avas  a clap  of  thunder,  and  the  frog  burst.  After 
a little  while  the  .same  frog  came  back.  They  put  more  wood  upon 
the  tire,  and  threw  the  frog  into  it;  but  when  it  was  red-hot  it  jumped 
out  of  the  tire. 

Now  they  returned  to  their  village.  They  saw  a man  walking  along 
the  beach,  following  them.  He  shouted:  “ When  your  canoe  reaches 
yonder  point  of  land,  one  of  jmu  shall  die.  At  the  next  point  of 
land  the  second  one  of  the  number  shall  die,  until  you  are  all  dead. 
Only  the  steersman  shall  reach  3mur  village,  where  he  shall  tell  what 
has  befallen  jmu,  and  then  he,  too,  shall  die.” 

After  a little  wTile  thev  heard  a large  man  coming,  who  struck  his 
abdomen,  and  the  sound  was  like  that  of  a drum.  Then  they  laughed 
at  hini.  They  struck  his  abdomen  with  sticks  in  order  to  hear  the 
noise.  He  said:  “I  wish  to  help  you,”  but  they  did  not  listen  to  him. 
He  .said:  “A  tire  is  coming.  It  is  going  to  burn  everything.”  After 
a wdiile  they  saw  an  animal  coming,  with  a beak  like  that  of  a 
mosquito. 

Another  day  a few"  men  went  out  hunting  seals.  Thej"  met  a seal 
which  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  said:  “This  cloud  looks  as  though  all 
the  people  were  going  to  die.  The  same  thing  happened  long  ago.  ’ 
[All  these  were  prophesies  of  the  general  destruction  of  the  tribe.] 
'rhen  the  man  returned  wdthout  killing  the  seal. 

Now  the  whole  town  was  burned.  The  fire  came  from  the  water, 
burning  everything.  All  the  people  were  killed.  Only  a voung  girl 
who  had  just  reached  maturity  hid  in  a cellar  near  the  doorway  where 
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tlio  jH'ople  iisod  to  urinate.  She  alone  wa8  saved.  Her  name  was 
Vei/ukx'Tua'ng.  Then  Djila'qons  eame  from  out  of  the  water.  She 
took  her  staff,  beat  time  with  it,  and  sang  a mourning-  song.  She 
found  the  young  girl,  who  became  the  mother  of  the  Dj’eguaLlanas. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  Haida  family  stories,  Djila'qons  Vjeiiig  consid- 
ereil  the  ancestress,  or  at  all  events  special  patroness,  of  all  those  of  the  Kagle  clan, 
while  from  Sounding-property,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  town  of  Dji'gua,  were 
descended  the  following  four  great  groups  of  Eagles:  Those-born-at-Skedans  and 
the  Town-of-Dji'gua-people  of  Old  Kloo,  the  Witch  people  of  Cumshewa,  and  the 
Sealion  town  people  of  Kaisun.  Besides  these  several  claim  to  have  branched  off 
from  the  above,  and  the  La'na  tc!a'ad.\s  claim  her  as  their  ancestress  because  a man 
of  their  family  took  her  over  to  the  Tsimshian.  They  are  not,  of  course,  regularly 
entitled  to  the  distinction. 

A version  of  this  story  obtained  l)y  myself  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition,  V,  part  i, 
pages  94-96,  and  another  was  printed  by  Professor  Boas  in  his  Indianische  8agen  von 
der  Nord-Pacifischen  Kiiste  Amerikas,  Berlin,  1895,  pp.  810,  311.  My  story-teller 
gave  the  following  as  one  of  the  crying  songs  used  by  Djila'qons  at  this  time: 
Wa  a ha  a g.ada'g.a-llna'-i^heye,  etc.,  the  whole  being  accompanied  by  weeping, 
sobbing,  and  the  labored  breathing  that  accompanies.  The  two  words  mean 
“those  who  were  going  to  have  property,”  the  thought  being  “Oh!  those  that 
would  have  had  property  if  I had  let  them  alone!” 
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Story  of  the  House-point  families 

[Told  by  Tom  Steveius,  oliief  of  Those-borii-at-House-point] 

The  son  of  the  town  chief  of  House-point  was  half  crazy.  The 
children  of  the  town  played  at  G.alna'sd  and  all  went  home,  and  he 
came  after  them.  And  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  pla3dng' 
.something-  with  four  faces  was  rolling  around,  [exclaiming]:  “Great- 
crazy-days,  Great-craz3"-days.”  Then  he  ran  to  catch  it,  but  he  did 
did  not  see  whither  it  went. 

One  time  he  threw  stones  at  it.  After  he  had  done  this  several 
times  he  saw  whither  it  went.  Then  he  chased  it.  He  chased  it, 
chased  it  a while,  and  it  went  into  the  ocean  before  him.  And  he  also 
jumped  right  in  after  it.  After  he  had  pursued  it  along  upon  a 
trail  in  the  ocean  for  a while,  he  chased  it  out  in  front  of  “ Upset- 
canoe”^  and  it  sat  waiting  for  him  on  the  beach.  Then  he  sat  near  it. 
It  talked  to  him  there. 

Then  it  took  a bag  oil'  of  its  back,  laid  it  near  by,  took  out  of  it  a 
partly  finished  canoe  and  taught  him  how  they  were  going  to  make 
them.  It  told  him  how  they  would  stretch  it  and  would  build  a fire 
inside. 

Then  it  took  cedar  bark  out  of  its  bag.  It  told  him  its  name  was 
g.a-i.^  It  told  him  the}"  would  use  this  for  houses.  And  it  told 
him  they  would  sew  together  the  canoes  with  the  cedar  limbs  and 
fasten  the  cross  seats  in  place  with  them. 

After  it  was  through  telling  him,  it  struck  the  man  with  its  elbow. 
Yu'i3"a'+.  It  pushed  him  down.  It  became  a bird  and  walked  down 
from  him  tla})ping  its  wings.  It  dived  and  came  up  far  out.  But  then 
he  saw  a Redhead^  tloatiug  on  the  water  out  at  wea.  That  it  was  that 
was  hel\)ing  the  people  to  settle  at  House-point. 

And  afterward  he  came  home.  And  he  told  his  friends.  Then  they 
began  to  make  a canoe.  As  he  told  them,  the}"  fastened  down  the 
seats  with  cedar  limbs.  When  it  was  liroken,  they  sewed  it  together 
with  them.  And,  when  he  explained  to  them  about  the  cedar  bark, 
the}^  also  took  that.  They  put  cross  sticks'’  in  the  pieces  and  made 
houses.  This  is  how  they  began  to  live  under  cedar  barks.  And  at 
that  time  thev  also  began  fishing  in  the  ocean. 

And  it  also  taught  him  other  things  in  the  same  wa}".  It  told  him 
how  they  were  going  to  fasten  halibut  hooks  with  roots.  And  it  told 
him  that  they  should  pull  off  cedar  bark  and  weave  mats  out  of  it.  It 
also  told  him  that  the}"  shoidd  twist  it  into  ropes  and  use  it  that  way 
in  fishing. 
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After  some  tiiTie  had  passed,  the}’  liad  snares  set  for  eagles.  And 
they  sat  in  holes  under  tliese.  When  any  were  caught  in  them  they 
broke  their  wings,  and  at  evening’  they  took  as  man}’  as  they  knew 
were  theirs. 

One  day  a man  caught  one  with  slender  claws.  And,  when  he  went 
for  all  at  evening,  one  of  his  eagles  was  lost.  The  Tsimshian 
bought  the  feathers.  That  was  why  they  gathered  them.  Then  they 
re])orted  to  one  another  that  one  had  a hawk.®  And  he  who  missed  one 
of  his  own  heard  it  was  his  and  went  to  ask  for  it.  Then  they  would 
not  give  it  to  him.  and  some  quarrels  took  place. 

Then  they  put  on  their  weapons.  They  put  on  ta'oga-i,^  gorgets, 
helmets,  war  coats,  and  two  thick  hides,  one  over  another.  [They 
had]  war  spears.  The  young  men  had  bows.  And  they  came  together. 
After  they  had  fought  there  with  each  other  for  a while,  they  stopped 
and  moved  apart.* 

After  a long,  quiet  interval,  a person  went  to  Peoples’  town®  to 
gamble  and  [saw]  another  come  out  from  Peoples’  town  wearing  mar- 
ten-skin  blankets  with  the  fur  turned  out.  His  gambling-stick  bag 
hung  from  a wooden  float.  He  reported  it  to  them,  and  they  ran 
thither.  Then  he  kept  crying:  “G.Angudii'n.  My  seed.  My  seed.’”" 

From  the  town  one  went  to  sell  a copper  worth  ten  slaves  called 
“ Fpsetter-of-the-town.’'  And,  when  they  were  on  their  way  back, 
there  was  a great  smoke  at  the  town,  and  they  ventured  guesses  about 
it.  One  said  that  the  town  was  being  burned.  Another  said  that 
some  kind  of  clam  was  being  put  into  the  tire. 

When  they  got  close  in  front  of  the  town  of  Lglla-a'la,”  they  were 
pushing  one  [prisoner]  down  to  the  beach.  His  name  was  Letting-go- 
of-each-other.  The  Inlet  people'^  had  Imrned  the  town.  The  war 
chief  was  called  Burnt-forest.’" 

And,  when  they  saw  them  coming,  they  chased  them  seaward.  And 
they  paddled  toward  Cape  Ball  to  escape.  Then  they  got  near  it  and 
fastened  the  copper  to  the  paddle.  And,  when  they  held  it  up  high, 
they  tried  to  catch  them  all  the  harder.  Then  they  upset  themselves 
and  swam  downward.  Chief  Points-meeting-in-the-water  and  chief 
Coing-after-pioperty  were  drowned  at  the  bottom.  Afterward 
Burnt-foi’est  dove  after  the  copper  and  recovered  it  neatly. 

'I'hen  they  (the  people  who  were  drowned)  went  and  sat  in  front  of 
( 'hief  .s"  house.  They  begged  him  for  a hood.  He  asked  them  to  come 
in.  rtiey  refu.sed.  The,  warriors  started  home  and  camped  beyond 
l{av«*n  creek.’’  Th(',  weather  was  calm.  Toward  evening  two  tidal 
waves  rolled  in  out  of  the  ocean.  The  first  one  came  in  and  broke. 
'I’he  canoes  with  their  skids  even  drifted  away.  The  last  one  even 
washed  away  the  trees  1)}’  their  roots.  Half  of  the  warriors  were 
lost.  .Vtul  he  (Burnt-for<‘st)  (‘scaped  along  with  his  copper  into  the 
woofls  and  carriefl  it  off  on  his  back. 
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"Fhen,  by  washing’  awa}’  the  front  of  Tow  hill/'’  the  waves  washed 
dentaliinn  shells  to  the  surface.  The  Inlet  [people]  dug  them.  They 
paddled  north  with  them  to  sell  them  for  slaves.  They  bought 
slaves. 

After  that,  when  they  ([uarreled  with  one  of  Those-born-at-House- 
point,  he  would  say  in  answer:  “Well!  Inlet  people  ceased  moving 
their  own  bucket  handles  because  npy  uncles  drowned  themselves.” 
The  Inlet  people  had  plenty  of  slaves. 

And  a man  of  Those-born-at-IIouse-point  made  figures  of  the  super- 
natural beings  on  his  house.  The  ends  of  the  roof  poles  had  images 
of  human  beings  on  them  face  up.  This  house  was  washed  away  five 
times.  Then  he  named  himself  Chief-who-renews-his-propert}". 

[Tlie  following  short  story,  obtained  by  Professor  Boas  from  Charlie  Edenshaw,  chief  of  tin  StA'sta.s 
at  Masset,  i.s  added  for  pnrpose.s  of  comparison  and  as  containing  supplementary  material.] 

After  the  deluge,  Naeku'n  was  the  first  place  to  emerge  from  the 
waters.  People  were  holding  a council  to  determine  which  wa}’  to  go. 
While  they  were  still  deliberating  a two-faced  man  came  and  asked 
them  why  they  could  not  make  up  their  minds,  and  told  them  which 
way  to  go. 

At  that  time  the  Raven  traveled  all  over  the  earth,  and  one  day  he 
found  a cockle  which  was  being  thrown  about  by  the  waves.  He 
heard  a noise  in.side  the  shell.  He  went  near  to  see  what  it  was. 
He  hid  near  by  and  discovered  many  children  in  the  cockleshell.  He 
opened  it  and  found  many  people.  Then  he  made  towns.  One  of 
these  he  called  Yakii  lanas,  another  one  Kuna  lanas,  and  he  gave  all 
the  families  of  the  Haida  their  names.  On  the  beach  he  made  a town, 
Tas  lanas;  and  in  the  woods  he  made  one  which  he  called  Sneng  lanas 
(“  rear  part  of  the  house 

My  informant,  who  is  now  chief  of  Those-born-at-House-point,  began  by  saying 
that  when  the  flood  raised  by  Raven’s  uncle  subsided  a woman  was  sitting  upon 
House-ifoint  (i.  e.,  Nekoon  or  Rose  spit).  Tins  woman  had  four  teats,  each  of 
which  was  owned  by  one  of  the  Raven  families  of  House-point,  the  Eggs  of  Ski'tg.ao 
Rear-town  peoi)le.  Point-town  people,  Those-born-at-House-point.  After  her  people 
had  Ifegun  to  increase  they  pulled  grass  over  themselves,  began  to  twirl  one  stick  upon 
another  to  light  fires  and,  since  they  had  no  canoes,  floated  their  fishing  lines  off 
from  the  great  spit.  The  story-teller  probably  intended  these  particulars  to  be 
included  as  part  of  his  relation.  I also  have  a Masset  version  of  that  part  of  the 
story  which  deals  with  the  war  at  House-point. 

'■  A level  spot  back  of  the  town. 

^ A hill  south  of  Rose  spit. 

The  present  Haida  name. 

* Aythya  americana,  Eyt.  So  identified  by  the  story-teller  himself  in  the  museum 
at  Victoria.  Haida,  qadji'n-g.Al-g.a^ksua-i. 

= Inserted  between  tbe  layers  of  cedar  bark  to  be  used  for  roofing. 

®Of  the  kind  called  skiiFmsm;  seethe  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away, 
note  1. 
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'Said  to  be  similar  to  tlie  next  piece  mentioned. 

* Aceordinj;  to  a !Masset  version  Those-born-at-House-point  were  driven  from  the 
town. 

“ One  of  the  village.s  near  Cape  Ball. 

'"This  wa.'J  a portent  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  mentioned  below. 

" The  words  are  used  for  ditches  or  stream  beds  running  through  level  ground,  or 
when  some  upright  object  falls  over. 

People  of  Masset  inlet. 

'’Or  rather  the  place  where  trees  have  been  burned  off. 

"That  is,  Cape  Ball’s. 

'’Not  far  south  of  Rose  spit. 

'."Tow  is  an  English  spelling  of  the  Haida  name  Tao.  Whether  the  same  or  not,  it 
is  identical  in  form  with  the  word  which  means  “grease.” 

"The  Haida  expression  is  “upward,”  which  means  toward  the  Stikine  country. 
'"See  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  and  notes. 
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How  THE  Seaward-sqoa'Eaoas  obtained  the  names  of  their 

GAMBLING  STICKS 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-town  people] 

His  father  was  a chief  in  Sealion-town/  His  name  was  Poor- 
chief ’s-son/  One  time  his  father  was  going  to  have  a potlatch. 
Then  his  father  went  to  invite  the  Tsimshian.  While  he  was  gone, 
txasi'iia-A'iidju®  began  to  gamble.  After  he  had  gambled  for  some 
time,  he  lost  all  of  his  father’s  property.  Then  he  put  a bladder  full 
of  grease  into  his  gambling-stick  bag.  And  he  put  it  on  his  back  and 
went  away.  ' 

After  he  had  traveled  for  a while,  he  went  in‘  at  White-rocks.  As 
he  went  he  ate  all  kinds  of  leaves. ''  Presently  he  wanted  to  defecate, 
and  he  defecated  at  a rotten  stump.  And  after  that  he  again  went 
about  eating  leaves.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while,  he  passed 
over  the  bones  of  two  human  beings  upon  which  moss  was  growing. 

And,  after  he  had  gone  on  a while  longer,  he  came  to  where  two 
streams  flowed  down  from  Dju'tclitga,®  near  which  lay  the  fresh 
bones  of  two  persons.  One  stream  was  red.  The  other  was  blue. 
D.i  u'tclitga’s  manure  made  it  red,  they  say,  and  his  medicine  made  it 
blue.  Those  who  drank  from  the  red  one  died  there. 

Then  he  took  the  grease  out  of  his  bladder,  and  he  greased  his 
insides.  Then  he  put  his  head  into  the  blue  one.  After  he  had  drunk 
for  a while,  he  lost  consciousness.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  was 
standing  in  front  of  a big  house  with  a two-headed  house  pole.  And 
they  told  him  to  come  in.  At  once  he  entered. 

The  chief’  in  the  house  said  to  him:  “News  of  you  has  come,  grand- 
son. You  gambled  awa}^  all  of  your  father’s  potlatch  property.” 
Then  the  chief  had  a small  box  brought  to  him,  and  he  took  a hawk 
feather  out  of  it.  Then  he  put  it  into  the  corner  of  his  (the  youth’s) 
e3"e.  After  he  had  twisted  it  around  there  for  a while,  he  pulled  it 
out  and  took  out  blood*  and  moss  from  it. 

After  he  had  finished  both  he  said  to  him  “Let  me  see  5mur  gam- 
bling sticks,”  and  he  gave  them  to  him.  He  squeezed  them.  Then 
Iflood*  came  out.  And,  after  he  had  touched  his  lips  to  his  hands,  he 
cut  around  the  middle  of  one  of  them  with  his  finger  nail.  It  was 
red.  And  he  said  to  him;  “It’s  name  shall  be  Coming-out-ten- 
times.”  And,  after  he  had  touched  his  lips  to  his  hands  again,  he  cut 
around  on  another  of  them  near  the  end.  The  end  of  it  was  red. 
Then  he  said:  “Its  name  shall  be  Sticking-into-the-clouds.” 
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A^;  soon  as  he  ))rought  out  his  gain})ling  sticks  to  him,  he  named 
them.  He  continued  to  name  them:  ‘'Thing'-always-carried-along,'’ 
*‘Al\vays-running-oli',’'  “ Blood3'-nose,”  “ Shaking-his-head-as-he-goes- 
along,"  “Common-one,”  “Rattling-bone,"  “ hilderbeny -roots,”  and 
“Russet-backed-thrush” 

Large  canoes  were  piled  up  in  the  corner  of  his  house.  That  meant 
that  the  Tsimshian  had  come  diu'ing  his  absence.  And  two  young 
fellows  who  looked  transparent  were  in  his  house.  He  said  that  one 
should  go  with  him.  “This  one  will  go  with  you.  He  will  take  away 
3'our  djil  when  3'ou  gamble  tirst.’“  Do  not  choose  the  tine  cedar  bark 
out  of  which  smoke  comes.  Take  that  that  has  no  smoke.  After  3’ou 
have  counted  seven,  take  the  one  out  of  which  smoke  comes.  Then 
begin  with  ‘ Coming-oiit-ten-times.’  ” After  he  had  got  through  telling 
this  to  him,  he  said  to  him:  “Go  home.”  Lo!  he  awoke. 

Then  he  went  out  at  the  same  place  where  he  had  started  in.  Below 
the  stump  from  which  he  had  defecated  la3'  a sea  otter.  He  looked  at 
the  sea.  The  sea  otter  was  drifting  shoreward.  Then  he  went  down 
to  it,  took  it,  and  dried  it.  And  he  went  from  there  to  Sealion-town. 

^Vhen  he  had  almost  reached  it,  he  came  to  some  dogs  tighting  with 
each  other  for  a gambling-stick  bag  which  hy  on  the  left  side  of  the 
place  where  the  broad,  red  trail  came  out.  The  dogs  fought  for  the 
fat  which  was  in  it.  And  he  looked  into  it.  A small  copper  was  in 
it.  He  took  it,  and  he  came  home. 

And  he  came  to  the  ten  canoes  of  the  Tsimshian  who  had  arrived. 
He  went  in  to  his  mother  and  ate  as  usual.  He  also  drank  water. 

Next  da3*  gambling  began.  He  went  out  and  staked  the  sea  otter.  They 
tried  to  get  ahead  of  one  another  in  plaving  for  it.  The  Tsimshian 
wanted  to  gamble  with  him.  Then  one  came  to  gamble  with  him. 
The  Tsimshian  handled  the  sticks  first.  And  he  did  not  take  the  one 
which  smoked.  After  he  had  counted  seven  he  took  the  one  which 
smoked.  He  got  the  djil. 

Then  he  took  up  “Coming-out-ten-times”  as  the3"  had  told  him. 
[The3'  said]  “He  is  losing  as  he  always  does.”  Then  he  handled  the 
sticks.  He  counted  ten.  He  had  “ Sticking-into-the-clouds”  and 
this  one  [besides  his  blank]  left.”  With  them  he  won.  He  stopped 
missing  it.  He  handled  the  sticks.  Then  he  held  the  blank  over  his 
shoulder.  He  took  it  awav.”*  The3’  did  not  see  it. 

He  won  eveiA’  single  thing  from  the  'rsimshian.  After  he  had  all 
of  their  [)ropertv  he  also  won  theii-  canoes.  Bv  and  bv  a little  old 
man  behind  the  crowd  of  his  o])ponents,  who  had  just  bathed  and  had 
the  right  side  of  his  face  marked  with  paint,  wanted  to  gamble  with 
him.  And,  after  thev  had  staked  propert3',  the  'Fsimshian  handled 
the  sticks.  Smoke  came  out  of  both  heaps  of  cedar  l)ark.  Then  he 
selected  that  which  smoked  the  most.  He  got  otie  of  those  with  many 
marks.”  And  he  handled  them  again.  He  took  the  one  with  the 
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smaller  smoke.  Again  he  got  one  of  those  with  many  marks.  It  was 
a good  day  for  him  (the  Tsimshian).  That  was  why  he  (Gasi'na-A'ndju) 
could  not  see  his  djil.  He  was  the  only  one  who  beat  him. 

Then  his  father’s  potlatch  was  over.  They  gave  the  Tsimshian  their 
canoes.  Then  he  had  the  breast  of  his  son  tattooed.  He  had  the 
tigure  of  a cormorant  put  on  him.  He  had  its  neck  run  through  him. 
He  had  its  wings  laid  on  each  side  of  his  shoulders.  He  had  its  beak 
put  on  his  breast.  On  his  back  he  had  its  tail  put.  He  was  the  onl}^ 
Raven  who  had  the  cormorant  for  a crest.  No  one  had  it  that  way 
afterward.  The  Tsimshian  went  home. 

He  had  his  father’s  house  pole  made  like  Dju'tclitga’s.  At  that  time 
he  named  the  house  “Two-headed-house.”  The  Seaward-Sqoa'ladas 
own  the  gambling-stick  names. 

All  Haida  families  do  not  have  distinctive  family  myths  as  is  the  case  among  the 
Kwakiutl  and  Bella  Coola.  Some,  however,  have  stories  telling  how  they  obtained 
the  right  to  certain  names,  crests,  etc.,  and  the  following  is  one  of  that  number.  It 
explains  the  origin  of  the  names  emjdoyed  by  the  Seaward-Sqoidladas,  a Raven 
family  of  Skidegate  inlet,  for  the  sticks  in  their  gambling  sets,  and  at  the  same  time 
how  the  Sealion-town  people,  an  Eagle  family,  obtained  the  right  to  a certain  style 
of  house  pole  with  two  heads.  One  of  the  old  Kaisun  houses,  Na-qiVdji-stins,  “Two- 
headed-house,” was  named  from  a pole  of  this  kind  which  stood  in  front  of  it. 


* At  Skotsgai  bay,  near  Skidegate;  compare  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving,  note  1. 

Probably  intended  in  a reverse  sense. 

* He  was  also  called  Sins-n.\n-q!a''-igiao8,  “ He-who-chews-the-days,”  because  that 
was  all  that  he  had  to  live  on  during  his  fast  and  wanderings.  He  belonged  to  the 
Seaward-sqoi'PIadas;  his  father  to  the  Sealion-town  people. 

Into  the  woods. 

^The  words  for  leaf  and  medicine  are  identical. 

•^A  mountain. 

’ Hju'tclitga.  A song  comes  into  this  story  somewhere  the  words  of  which  were 
given  me  hy  the  last  survivor  of  the  Seaward-sqoadadas.  They  are  as  follows:  Gaiii 
(IT  da  (;]e'ng..\nga,  “You  do  not  see  me”  [because  I am  too  great  to  be  seen].  Prob- 
ably this  was  DjiPtclitga’s  song,  heard  before  or  at  the  time  when  Gasi^na-  v'ndju  was 
taken  into  his  house. 

® This  condition  was  usually  supposed  to  be  brought  about  by  the  sight  of  a men- 
struant  woman. 

“The  Haida  name  for  this  stick  was  Wi'dAwit,  which  appears  to  be  a duplication 
of  wit,  the  word  for  russet-backed  thrush. 

Compare  the  story  of  Sounding-gambling-sticks,  notes  7 and  8. 

” That  is,  he  had  Coming-out-ten-times,  Sticking-into-the-clouds,  and  his  djil  left. 
For  a further  explanation  of  this  game  see  story  of'Sounding-gambling-sticks. 

That  is,  the  transparent  being  did. 

^“The  djil,  which  was  the  one  desired,  had  few  or  no  marks  upon  it. 
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How  ONE  OF  THE  StaSA'oS-La'NAS  BECAME  AVEALTHT 
[Told  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealion-town  people.] 

His  name  was  Sqi'lg.aAlAii.*  His  wife  belonged  to  the  Seaward- 
sqoa'ladas,  and  her  name  was  A'lg.a-slwa't.  The}"  were  camping  at 
Djihr. 

And,  when  the  tide  was  low,  he  went  seaward.  He  heard  some 
puppies  yelping.  He  looked  for  them.  He  could  not  find  them. 
Then  he  began  to  eat  medicine.  After  he  had  eaten  medicine  for  a 
while,  he  went  seaward  again.  Again  he  heard  the  puppies  yelping. 

After  he  had  gone  toward  the  place  where  they  were  yelping  the 
yelping  sounded  behind  him.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while  he 
found  two  small  pups  among  some  stones  lying  in  a pool  of  salt  water. 
Then  he  pick  them  up  and  stood  up  planks  on  edge  for  them 
around  a hollow  between  the  roots  of  a tree  behind  the  hou.se.  And 
he  had  them  live  there.  He  hid  them.  He  named  one  of  them 
Found  and  the  other  Helper.  He  fed  them  secretly. 

When  they  became  larger  they  went  into  the  water  early  one 
morning.  They  came  shoreward  together.  They  had  a tomcod  in 
their  mouths.  They  gave  it  to  him.  He  said  he  had  gone  out  to  look 
for  it  very  early.  And  he  brought  it  into  the  house. 

Again  they  swam  seaward.  They  brought  in  a red  cod  in  their 
mouths.  When  they  started  off  again  they  brought  back  a halibut  in 
their  mouths.  When  they  became  larger  they  brought  in  a piece 
bitten  out  of  a whale.  All  that  time  he  said  he  had  found  the  things. 
When  he  had  a fpiantity  of  food  he  carried  the  whale  to  his  brothers- 
in-law^  at  Skidegatf'  as  a gift. 

They  were  nearly  starved  at  Skidegate  when  he  came  and  gave  them 
what  he  had.  The  day  after  he  arrived  he  went  for  firewood.  When 
he  brought  it  in  the  food  was  all  gone.  He  wished  to  eat  some 
.salmon  eggs  put  up  in  bladders  which  his  mother-in-law  owned.  She 
did  not  give  them  to  him.  At  that  time  he  kept  repeating:  “1  guess 
there  will  be  plenty  in  the  dogs’  house.”  Then  his  mother-in-law 
.said:  ‘"I  wonder  what  sort  of  dogs  have  grea.se  all  over  their  house.” 
His  mother-in-law  was  stingy. 

Next  day  he  again  came  in  from  getting  wood  and  said  the  same 
thing  as  bef<jre.  Atid  his  mother-in-law  again  said:  “I  wonder  what 
.sort  of  dogs  hav(!  grease  all  over  their  house.” 

Next  day  he  started  foi-  Djihl',  and  hi.s  mother-in-law  went  with 
him.  After  they  had  goiu;  along  for  a while  they  came  to  a porpoise 
floating  about,  and  his  mother-in-law  want(‘d  it.  H(!  paid  no  attention 
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to  her.  After  the}-  had  gone  on  for  a while  longer,  thej^  came  to  a 
hair  seal  floating  about.  His  mother-in-law  also  wanted  that.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  her. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  from  there,  they  came  to  pieces 
liitten  out  of  a whale  floating  about.  Those  his  mother-in-law  also 
wanted,  and  he  said:  '■‘’Nasty!  that  is  my  dogs’ manure.’’  And  after 
the}’’  had  gone  on  for  another  space  of  time,  they  came  to  a jaw  good 
on  both  sides.  Then  he  cut  ofl'  two  pieces  from  it  and  took  them  in. 

Now  he  landed  at  Djilu',  and  he  would  let  his  mother-in-law  eat 
nothing  but  fat  food.  When  his  mother-in-law  went  down  to  get  sea 
eggs  he  spilt  whale  grease  around  before  her  upon  the  sea  eggs.  He 
also  spilt  whale  grease  around  in  the  water.  He  was  killing  his 
mother-in-law  with  mental  weariness.'’ 

Then  the  dogs  ])rought  in  two  whales  apiece.  He  (each)  had  one 
laid  between  his  ears  and  one  laid  near  his  tail. 

His  wife  became  two-faced  (i.  e.,  treacherous)  to  him.  She  discov- 
ered that  the  dogs  always  went  out  at  daybreak.  Then  she  allowed 
urine  and  blue  hellebore  to  rot  together. 

One  da}",  when  the  dogs  were  coming  in  together,  she  put  hot  stones 
into  this  mixture.  And,  when  it  was  boiling,  she  poured  it  into 
the  ocean.  At  once  the  wind  raised  big  waves.  There  was  no  place 
where  the  dogs  could  come  ashore.  The  dogs  carried  some  islands 
out  to  sea  in  trying  to  scranilfle  up  them.  One  is  called  Sea-eggs, 
the  other  G.agu'n. 

Then  they  swam  southward.  He  watched  them  fi’om  the  shore. 
They  tried  to  dim])  ashore  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  Skide- 
gate  channel.* *  But  they  only  made  marks  with  their  claws  on  the 
rocks  instead.  They  could  not  do  it.  Then  they  swam  away.  On 
that  account  they  call  this  place  “ Where-dogs-tried-to-crawl-up-and- 
slid-back.”  Then  they  swam  together  to  the  channel.*  They  lie  in 
fi’ont  of  Da'x.ua.’  They  call  them  '■‘The  Dogs.”® 

He  had  many  whales.  He  tilled  up  “Whale-creek.”  He  bent 
boxes  for  them,  and  he  put  the  whale  grease  into  them.  By  selling 
these  he  became  a chief.’ 

Compare  “ The  story  of  those  who  were  abandoned  at  Stasqa'os.” 

UVnd  he  was  a member  of  the  above  family,  an  Eagle  family  on  the  west  coast. 

^In  this  case  “brothers-in-law”  is  synonymous  with  the  entire  family  of  his  wife. 

* According  to  the  stories  a 2)erson  wdio  lived  entirely  upon  greasy  food  came  to  be 
afflicted  with  mental  lassitude;  see  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away. 

■‘First  the  western  entrance  of  Skidegate  channel  (G.a'oia)  is  referred  to,  then  the 
channel  proper  which  was  called  Kle'djis,  a word  aj^plied  to  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines of  an  animal  or  man. 

^ Close  to  Lawn  hill. 

® These  are  two  rocks  near  the  steamer  entrance  to  Skidegate  inlet. 

■'The  word  used  here,  Fnlxagidas,  is  ajjplied  to  a house  chief  and  is  almost  syn- 
onymous with  “rich  man,”  there  being  no  caste  limitations  to  prevent  one  from 
becoming  a house  chief. 
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Stories  of  the  Pitch-people 

[Told  by  Walter  McGregor,  of  the  Sealion-town  people] 

Some  persons  went  out  hunting  from  Songs-of-victory  town/  And 
one  of  them  put  on  the  skin  of  a hair  seal  and  lay  on  a reef.  Then 
some  went  hunting  from  Food-steamer’s^  town.  One  of  them  speared 
the  hair  seal  hung  on  the  reef  with  his  bone  spear.  But  a human 
being  screamed. 

They  used  to  put  on  the  skin  of  a hair  seal,  lie  on  a reef  and  make 
the  ciT  of  a hair  seal,  and,  when  a hair  seal  came  up,  one  sitting  behind 
him  speared  it.  The}"  speared  him  (the  man)  while  he  was  doing  that 
way.  Then  they  went  off  in  terror. 

And  then  they  began  fighting  with  one  another.  The  Songs-of- 
victory  people  went  out  first,  and  they  killed  Food-steamer’s  wife  with 
arrows.  Then  they  fought  continually  with  one  another.  At  that 
time  they  killed  each  other  ofi'. 

Falling-tide  was  a brave  man  among  the  people  of  Songs-of-victory 
town.  One  time,  when  he  got  back  from  fighting,  he  threw  his  kelp 
fish  line  into  the  fire.  Then  he  occupied  a fort.  At  that  time  he  had 
nothing  to  eat.  He  spoiled  himself.®  After  that  they  also  killed  him, 
and  only  the  town  of  Kaisun  was  left. 

One  day  they  stretched  out  a black-cod  fishing  line  upon  the  beach 
in  front  of  Kaisun  with  the  intention  of  seeing  how  far  down  the  house 
of  The-one-in-the-sea  was.  But,  when  they  went  out  fishing,  they 
never  came  back.  Then  that  town  was  also  gone.* 

They  used  to  go  fishing  at  night,  because  they  said  that  the  black 
cod  came  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  during  the  night. 


Before  this,  when  the  town  people  were  still  there,  a child  refused 
to  touch  .some  black  cod.  And,  after  he  had  cried  for  a while,  some- 
thing moving  burning  coals  about  called  him  through  the  doorway;® 
•’Come  here,  my  child;  grandmother  has  some  roots  mixed  with 
grease  which  she  put  away  for  you.” 

Then  his  jjarents  told  him  to  go  out,  and  he  went  thither.  It 
stretched  its  arm  in  to  him  into  the  house,  and  the  child  said;  “Hor- 
rors,* something  with  large,  cold  hands  grasped  me.”  Then  it  said: 
“(Grandfather  has  just  come  in  from  fishing.  1 have  been  washing 
gills.  That  is  why  he  says  my  hands  are  cold.” 

Then  his  parents  again  told  him  to  go  out,  and  he  went  out  to  it.  It 
threw  him  into  a basket  made  of  twisted  boughs.  Then  the  child  cried, 
and  they  went  out  to  look  at  him.  He  was  crying  within  the  earth. 
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Then  they  began  to  dig.  The}^  dug  after  the  sound  of  liis  crjdng  in 
the  earth.  By  and  by  they  dug  out  the  tail  of  the  marten  he  wore  as  a 
blanket.  There  are  now  ditches  in  that  place. 


The  chief’s  children  in  the  town  of  Kaisun  went  on  a picnic.  They 
had  a picnic  behind  Narrow-cave.’^  Then  all  went  out  of  the  cave  from 
the  town  chief’s  daughter.  Some  of  them  went  to  drink  water.  Part 
of  them  went  after  food.  Some  of  them  also  went  to  get  fallen  limbs 
[for  firewood]. 

Then  she  thought  “I  wish  these  rocks  would  fall  upon  me,”  and 
toward  her  they  fell.  Then  she  heard  them  talking  and  weeping’  out- 
side. And,  after  she  had  also  cried  for  a while,  she  started  a fire. 
Then  she  felt  sleepy  and  slept.  She  awoke.  A man  lay  back  to  the 
fire  on  the  opposite  side.  That  was  Narrow-cave,  they  sav- 

Then  he  looked  at  her,  and  he  asked  her:  “Say!  noble  woman,*  what 
sort  of  things  have  they  put  into  your  ears  ?”  And  the  child  said  to  him : 
“They  drove  sharp  knots  into  them  and  put  mountain  sheep  wool  into 
them.”  Then  he  took  sharp  knots  out  of  a little  box  he  used  as  a pil- 
low. Now  Narrow-cave  laid  his  head  on  some  planks  for  her,  and  she 
pushed  them  into  his  ears.  “ Wa  wa  wa  wa  wa,  it  hurts  too  much.” 
Then  she  at  once  stopped.  And,  when  he  asked  her  to  do  it  again, 
she  again  had  him  put  his  head  on  the  plank.  It  hurt  him,  but  still  she 
drove  it  into  his  ear.  His  buttocks  moved  a while,  and  then  he  was  dead. 

Then  she  again  cried  for  a while.  She  heard  the  noise  of  some  teeth 
at  work  and  presently  saw  light  through  a small  hole.  Then  she  put 
some  grease  around  it,  and  the  next  day  it  got  larger.  Every  morning 
the  hole  was  larger,  until  she  came  out.  It  was  Mouse  who  nibbled 
through  the  rock. 

Then  she  was  ashamed  to  come  out,  and,  when  it  was  evening,  she 
came  and  stood  in  front  of  her  father’s  house.  And  one  of  her  father’s 
slaves  said  she  was  standing  outside.  The}^  told  him  he  lied.  They 
whipped  him  for  it. 

Then  her  father’s  nephew  went  out  to  look  for  her.  She  was  really 
standing  there.  And  her  father  brought  out  moose  hides  for  her. 
She  came  in  upon  them.  They  laid  down  moose  hides  for  her  in  the 
rear  of  the  house.  She  came  in  and  sat  there. 


Then  her  father  called  in  the  people.  She  recounted  in  the  house 
the  things  that  had  happened.  When  she  had  finished  she  became  as 
one  who  falls  asleep.  They  guessed  that  she  had  gone  into  his 
(Narrow-cave’s)  house  to  live. 

One  moonlight  night  they  (the  children)  went  to  TclixodA'nqlet®  to 
play.  And  two  persons  came  to  a boy  who  was  walking  far  behind, 
took  him  off  with  them,  and  led  him  to  a fine  house. 
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Then  they  asked  each  other:  ‘‘  What  shall  we  give  him  to  eat?” 
“Give  him  the  fat  of  bullheads’ heads.”  And  thew  gave  him  food. 
In  the  night  he  awoke.  He  was  l^'ing  upon  some  large  rt)ots.  And 
in  the  morning  he  heard  them  say:  “There  are  line  [weather]  clouds.” 
Then  the}’  went  tishing,  and,  when  it  was  evening,  they  built  a large 
tire.  He  saw  them  put  their  tails  into  the  tire,  and  it  was  quenched. 
And  next  da}’,  after  they  had  gone  out  tishing,  he  ran  away. 

'Fhen  they  came  after  him.  And  he  climbed  up  into  a tree  standing 
by  a pond  in  the  open  ground.  They  hunted  for  him.  Then  he  moved 
on  the  tree,  and  they  jumped  into  the  pond  after  his  shadow. 

Then  they  saw  him  sitting  up  there,  and  they  called  to  him  to  come 
down.  “Probably,’”  drop  down  upon  my  knees.”  And  they  could 
not  get  him.  They  left  him. 

'Phen  he  started  off.  He  came  in  to  his  parents.  He  came  in  after 
having  been  lost,  and  his  mother  gave  him  a ground-hog  blanket  to  wear. 

Then  he  went  out  to  play  with  the  others  one  day,  and  something 
said  to  him  from  among  the  woods:  “Probably  is  proud  of  his  ground- 
hog blanket.  He  does  not  care  for  me  as  he  moves  about.”  He  did 
not  act  differently  on  account  of  this.’’  Those  who  took  him  away 
were  the  Land-otter  people. 

The  Pitch-people  (Q!as  la'nas)  occupied  much  of  the  northwestern  coast  of 
Moresby  island  between  Tas-oo  harbor  and  Kaisun,  hut,  when  the  Sealion-town  peo- 
ple moved  to  the  west  coast,  they  seem  to  have  driven  the  Pitch-people  out  of  their 
northern  towns.  They  were  always  looked  upon  as  an  uncultivated  branch  of  Ilaida, 
an<l  are  said  not  to  have  possessed  any  crests.  Later  they  intermarried  with  the 
Cumshewa  people.  Some  of  the  Cumshewa  peo])le  claim  descent  from  them,  l)ut 
none  of  the  true  Pitch-people  are  in  existence.  The  relationship  of  their  culture  to 
that  of  the  other  Haida  would  he  an  interesting  problem  for  archeologists.  The 
following  stories  regarding  these  people  were  obtained  from  a man  of  the  Sealion- 
town  people  who  supj)lanted  them. 


'There  were  .several  Haida  towns  so  named.  This  stood  near  Hewlett  bay,  on 
the  northwest  coa.st  of  Moresby  island. 

'^(iiven  at  length  the  name  means  “putting  rocks  into  fire  to  steam  food.”  He 
was  chief  of  the  town  of  Kaisun  before  the  Sealion-town  peojjle  came  there. 

’ Py  destroying  his  kelj)  line  he  cut  off  their  oidy  source  of  food  supply,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  fort  was  destroyed. 

'All  except  one  man,  who  was  found  there  by  the  Sealion-town  peoi)le  on  their 
arrival,  and  of  whose  strange  actions  and  unusual  abilities  many  stories  were  told. 

^ .\  similar  story  occurs  in  my  Ma^set  series  where  the  old  woman  was  used  as  a 
kind  of  hugalwo  to  frighten  children.  The  same  was  probably  the  case  at  Skidegate. 

IlfPinaiya,  the  Haida  word  employed  here,  is  one  used  tf)  indicate  very  great  terror. 

'This  was  the  usual  picnicking  i)lace  of  Kaisun  children. 

‘'The  Haida  word,  I'ldjao,  used  here  is  said  to  have  a similar  meaning  to  “gentle- 
man ” and  “lady”  in  English. 

* Perhaps  another  j)layground.  The  last  syllable,  q!et,  means  “strait.” 

‘"Or,  more  at  length,  “that  is  probably  it.”  Haida,  TIdjiga'-i. 

" That  is,  he  did  not  lose  his  senses,  as  usually  happened  when  one  was  carried  off 
by  a land  otter. 
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How  A RED  FEATHER  PULLED  UP  SOME  PEOPLE  IN  THE  TOWN  OF 

Gu'nwa 

[Tokl  by  Walter  McGregor  of  the  Sealioii-town  people] 

The  town  children  were  knocking  a wood}^  excrescence  ^ back  and 
forth.  After  they  had  jilayed  for  a while  they  began  saying  “ Haskwa'.”^ 
The  niece  of  the  town  chief  wa.s  inenstruant  for  the  first  time.  She 
,sat  behind  the  screens.'* 

After  they  had  played  for  a while  a red  feather  floated  along  in  the 
air  al)ove  them.  By  and  by  a child  seized  the  feather.  His  hand 
stuck  to  it.  Something  pulled  him  up.  And  one  seized  him  by  the 
feet.  When  he  was  also  pulled  up  another  grasped  his  feet  in  turn. 
After  this  had  gone  on  for  a while  all  the  people  in  the  town  were 
pulled  up. 

Then  the  one  who  was  inenstruant  did  not  hear  them  talking  in  the 
house.  She  was  surprised,  and  looked  toward  the  door.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  house.  Then  she  went  outside.  There  were  no  people 
about  the  town.  Then  she  went  into  the  houses.  She  saw  that  they 
were  all  empty. 

Then  she  began  to  walk  about  weeping.  She  put  her  belt  on. 
Then  she  blew  her  nose  and  wiped  it  on  her  shoulder.  And  she  put 
sha\'ings  her  brothers  had  been  playing  with  inside  of  her  blanket. 
Feathers  and  wild  cral)  apple  wood,  pieces  of  cedar  bark,^  and  mud 
from  her  brothers’  footprints  she  put  into  her  blanket. 

By  and  by,  without  having  lieen  married,  she  became  pregnant. 
Soon  she  gave  birth.  Again  she  became  pregnant.  Again  she  bore 
a boy.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  the  youngest  came  out 
with  medicine  in  his  mouth.  He  had  a blue  hole  in  his  cheek.  With 
a girl  they  w'ere  ten. 

And  she  started  to  rear  them.  She  brought  home  all  kinds  of  food 
that  was  in  the  town.  She  gave  this  to  her  children  to  eat.  Very 
soon  they  grew  up.  They  began  playing  about  the  house. 

By  and  by  one  of  them  asked  their  mother:  “Said  mother,  what 
town  lies  here  empty?”  And  his  mother  said  to  him:  “Why!  my 
child,  your  uncles’  town  lies  here  empty.”  Then  she  began  telling 
the  story.  The  children  of  this  town  used  to  go  out  playing  skitql'a'-i- 
g.adan.  Then  a red  feather  floated  around  above  them.  I sat  behind 
the  plardvs.  There  I discovered  that  the  town  lay  empt}^,  and  I was 
the  Old}'  one  left.  There  I bore  you.”  Like  this  she  spoke  to  them. 

Then  they  asked  their  mother  what  was  called  “skitqla'-ig.adAn.” 
Then  she  said  to  them:  “Thej'  smoothed  the  surface  of  a woody 
excresence,  and  the}’’  played  with  it  here.” 

Then  they  went  to  get  one.  They  worked  it,  and,  after  they  had 
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tinished  it,  the}’  plaj-ed  about  on  the  floor  planks  of  the  house  with  it. 
While  they  were  still  playing  daylight  came.  And  next  da}’  they  also 
played  outside.  The  feather  again  floated  about  above  them.  Their 
mother  told  them  not  to  take  hold  of  the  feather. 

After  they  had  played  for  a while  the  eldest,  who  was  heedless, 
seized  the  feather.  His  hand  stuck  to  it.  When  he  was  pulled  up  he 
turned  into  mucus.  After  it  had  l)een  stretched  out  five  times  the 
end  was  pulled  up.  Another  one  seized  it.  He  became  a shaving. 
After  he  had  been  stretched  out  five  times  he,  too,  was  pulled  away. 

Another  one  grasped  it.  He  became  a feather.  After  something  had 
pulled  him  up  five  times  he  also  left  the  ground.  Another  one  seized 
it.  He  became  a strip  of  cedar  bark.  After  something  had  pulled 
him  up  five  times  he  also  left  the  ground.  And  again  one  seized 
it.  He  became  mud.  After  he  had  been  stretched  out  five  times  he 
left  the  ground.  And  another  .seized  it.  The  .same  thing  happened  to 
him;  and  after  this  had  gone  on  for  a while  they  were  nearly  all  gone. 

Then  again  one  .seized  it.  He  became  a wild  crab-apple  tree.  He 
was  strong.  And,  while  he  was  being  stretched  up,  his  sister  went 
around  him.  She  sharpened  her  hands.  “Make  yourself  strong; 
[be]  a man,"  she  said  to  her  brother.  When  he  had  but  one  root  left 
his  sister  climbed  quickly  up  upon  him.  After  she  had  reached  the 
feather,  and  had  cut  at  it  for  a while,  she  cut  it  down.  A string  of 
them  fell  down. 

He  who  had  medicine  in  his  mouth  stood  over  his  elder  brothers. 
Upon  his  elder  brothers  he  spit  medicine.  Then  they  got  up.  And 
the  bones  of  those  in  the  town  who  had  been  first  pulled  up  lay  around 
in  a heap.  He  also  .spit  medicine  upon  them.  They  al.so  got  u[),  and 
the  town  became  inhabited. 

They  played  with  the  feather.  They  went  around  the  town  with  it. 
By  and  by  it  began  to  snow.  Then  they  rubbed  the  feather  on  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  of  the  town,  and  the  snow  was  gone.®  After  they 
had  done  .so  for  a while  the  snow^  surmounted  the  house. 

After  some  time  a blue  jay  dropped  a ripe  elderberry  through  the 
.smoke  hole.  By  and  by  they  went  out  through  the  smoke  hole.  They 
went  to  see  Bill-of-heaven.® 

After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while,  they  came  to  a djo'lgi"  walk- 
ing around.  Then  he  who  was  full  of  mi.schief  tore  tlie  animal  in 
pieces  and  threw  them  af)out.  After  they  had  gone  on  .some  distance 
from  there,  they  came  to  a woman  living  in  a big  hou.se.  Her  labret 
was  large.  When  she  began  to  give  them  something  to  eat  the 
woman  asked  them;  “Was  my  child  playing  over  there  when  you 
pa.ssedf”  And  one  .said  to  her:  “ No,  oidy  a djo'lgi  played  there.  We 
tore  it  in  pieces,  and  we  threw  it  around.”  “Alas!  my  child,”  .said  the 
woman.  “ Door,  shut  yourself.”  Xo-o,  it  .sounded. 

Then  he  who  knew  the  medicine  became  a cinder,  and  he  let  himself 
go  through  the  smoke  hole.  When  he  got  outside,  “Smoke  hole,  shut 
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yourself”  [she  said].  That  also  sounded  Xo-o.  Then  he  ran  quickly 
to  the  place  where  they  had  torn  up  the  djo'lgi  and,  gathering  up  the 
pieces,  put  them  together  and  spit  medicine  upon  them.  The  djo'lgi 
shook  itself,  and  started  for  the  house  with  him. 

The  djo'lgi  tapped  upon  the  door.  “Grandmother,  here  I am.” 
And  when  she  had  said  “Door,  unlock  yourself;  smoke  hole,  open 
yourself,”  so  it  happened.  Then  she  began  giving  them  food.  She 
gave  them  all  kinds  of  good  food  to  eat.  That  was  Cliff’s  house,  they 
sajn  She  is  the  djo'lgi’s  grandmother. 

And  they  stayed  all  night  in  her  house,  and  next  day  she  again  gave 
them  something  to  eat.  Then  the}^  started  off.  After  they  had  trav- 
eled for  a while,  the}^  came  to  where  another  woman  lived.  And, 
after  she  had  given  them  food,  they  stayed  in  her  house  all  night  as  well. 

And,  after  he  who  was  full  of  mischief  saw  that  the  woman  was 
asleep,  he  went  to  her  daughter  who  lay  l)ehind  the  screen.  And  he 
put  her  l)elt  around  himself.  After  he  had  lain  for  a while  with  her 
her  mother  saw  him.  Then  she  took  out  the  man’s  heart  and  swallowed 
it.* *  Then  he  put  her  belt  around  her,  went  from  her,  and  la}^  down. 

Next  morning,  after  she  had  given  them  something  to  eat  there,  she 
called  her  daughter.  She  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  she  went  to  her. 
She  la}^  dead.  Then  she  began  to  weep.  She  composed  a crying  song, 
“My  daughter  1 mistook.’’  Then  they  left  her. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  they  came  to  where  a big  thing 
stood.  When  they  pushed  it  down  it  fell  upon  two  of  them.  Seven 
escaped  and  went  off'. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a long  space  of  time  the\"  came  to  a small 
dog  lying  in  the  trail.  One  jumped  over  it.  Right  above  it  it  seized 
him  with  its  teeth.  Another  jumped  over  it.  He  was  treated  in  the 
same  way.  It  killed  three  and  four  escaped. 

After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while  longer  they  came  to  the  edge  of 
the  sky.  It  shut  down  many  times.  Then  they  ran  under.  Two  of 
them  weve  cut  in  two  and  two  escaped.  They,  however,  saw  Bill-of- 
heaven. 

Gniuva  being  one  of  the  Nass  towns,  this  story  would  appear  to  he  an  importation. 
It  is  paralleled,  however,  hy  a Masset  myth,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  a Haida 
town. 


* A hurl  cut  out  of  the  side  of  a tree  and  used  a.s  a hall. 

Probably  a word  made  up  for  the  occasion. 

^ As  all  girls  were  compelled  to  do  at  i)uherty. 

* Old  pieces  of  cedar  bark  thrown  away  while  making  mats. 

^ Although  snow  continued  to  ])ile  up,  hy  rubbing  their  feather  on  the  house  fronts 
they  kept  these  clear. 

® This  name  Sins-k!CPda  is  a little  uncertain.  The  being  referred  to  may  have  been 
identical  with  Powei’-of-the-shining-heavens. 

’’  A mainland  animal,  said  to  resemble  a mink. 

®That  is,  she  thought  she  did  so,  but  in  reality  she  took  out  her  daughter’s. 
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How  ONE  WAS  HELPED  BY'  A LITTLE  WOLF 
[Told  liy  Tom  Stevens,  chief  of  Those-born-at-House- point.] 

A certain  person  was  ;i  good  hunter  with  dogs.  He  also  knew  other 
kinds  of  hunting,  but  still  he  could  not  get  ain'thing.  They  were  .starv- 
ing at  the  town.  And  one  time,  when  he  went  to  hunt,  he  landed  below 
a mountain.  And  when  he  started  up  some  wolves  ran  awa}'  from  him 
out  of  a cave  near  the  water.  In  the  place  they  had  left  a small  wolf 
iwe  up.  Then  he  tried  to  catch  it,  and  the  wolf  tried  to  tight  him. 
Then  he  said  to  it  “I  adopt  you,”  and  it  stopped  lighting. 

Then  he  put  it  into  a bag  he  had  and  went  home  with  it,  and  he  hid 
it  in  a diy  place  near  the  town.  After  that  he  dreamed  that  it  talked 
to  him.  It  said  to  him:  ‘"Go  with  me.  Put  me  off  under  a great 
mountain  where  there  are  grizzly  bears  and  sit  below.  Then  I will 
climb  up  from  I'ou  toward  the  mountain  and,  when  a big  grizzly  bear 
rolls  down,  cut  it  up.  And,  when  another  one  comes  down,  split  it 
open,  but  do  not  touch  it.” 

At  once  he  took  it  away  and  put  it  otf  under  a mountain.  Then  he 
went  up,  and,  while  he  .sat  beneath,  a big-  grizzly  bear  came  rolling- 
down.  While  he  was  cutting  it  up  another  came  rolling  down,  and  he 
split  it  open. 

Immediatelv  afterward  the  small,  wet  wolf  came  down.  It  yelped 
for  joy.  It  shook  itself  and  went  inside  the  one  that  was  split  open. 
At  once  it  made  a noi.se  chewing  it.  It  ate  it,  even  to  the  bones. 
Although  it  was  so  big  it  consumed  it  all.  Oidy  its  skin  lay  there. 

d'hen  he  put  the  parts  into  the  canoe  and  brought  them  to  the  town. 
And  they  bought  them  of  him.  When  they  were  gone  he  took  it  (the 
wolf)  otf  again.  Thev  kept  buying  from  him. 

When  his  projierty  was  fully  sufficient  his  brother-in-law  borrowed 
it.  Then  he  gave  him  directions.  “Cut  up  the  one  that  rolls  down 
first,  but  the  last  one  that  rolls  down  only  cut  open.”  Then  he  gave 
it  to  him  in  the  .sack  in  which  he  kept  it. 

'I'hen  he  started  with  it  and  put  it  off  beneath  the  mountain.  Soon 
after  it  had  gone  up  a grizzly  bear  rolled  down,  and  he  cut  it  up. 
Afterward  another  one  rolled  down,  and  he  cut  that  u])  al.so.  Then 
the  wolf  came  down.  After  it  had  walked  about  for  a while  it  began 
to  howl,  d'hen  it  started  away,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  catch  it.  It 
went  along  on  a light  fall  of  snow. 

.\nd,  when  he  go^  home  and  he  (tlu!  owner)  asked  for  it,  he  told  him 
it  got  away.  He  handed  him  oidy  tin;  empG’  bag. 
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At  once  he  bought  hide  trouser.s.  He  also  bought  moccasins. 
Immediately  he  started  off.  He  put  the  hides  into  a sack.  Then  he 
landed  where  he  used  to  put  it  (the  wolf)  off  and  followed  its  tracks. 
He  followed  its  footprints  upon  the  snow  lying  on  the  g'round. 

Now,  as  he  went,  went,  went,  he  spent  many  nights.  He  wore 
out  his  moccasins  and  threw  them  away.  All  the  while  he  followed 
his  son’s  footprints  upon  the  snow.  He  went  and  went,  and,  when  his 
moccasins  and  trousers  were  almost  used  up,  he  heard  mau}^  people 
talking  and  came  to  the  end  of  a town. 

Then  he  hid  himself  near  the  creek,  and,  when  one  came  after  water, 
he  smelt  him.  Then  he  saw  him  and  shouted  to  him;  “ So-and-so’s 
father  has  come  after  him.”  At  once  they  ran  to  get  him.  His  son 
came  in  the  lead.  They  were  like  human  beings.  Then  he  called  to 
his  father.  He  led  him  into  the  house  in  the  middle.  The  son  of 
the  chief  among  the  wolf  people  had  helped  him.  The  hou.se  had  a 
house  pole. 

Then  they  gave  him  food.  They  steamed  fresh  salmon  for  him, 
and,  when  they  set  it  before  him,  his  son  told  him  he  better  eat.  Then 
he  ate.  And,  after  they  had  fed  him  for  a while,  they  brought  the 
hind  (juarter  of  a grizzly  l)ear,  already  cooked,  out  of  a corner.  Then 
they  cut  off'  slices  from  it  and  gave  them  to  him  to  eat. 

He  kept  picking  them  up,  but  still  they  remained  there.  They  set 
the  whole  of  it  l)efore  him  with  the  slices  on  top.  He  did  not  con- 
sume it.  It  is  called:  “ That-which-is-not-consumed.” 

After  he  had  been  there  for  a while  they  steamed  in  the  ground 
deer  bones  with  lichens’  on  them.  And  next  day  they  began  to  give 
them  to  him  to  eat.  Then  he  did  not  pick  them  up,  but  he  said  to  his 
father;  “ Eat  them,  father.”  He  was  afraid  to  eat  them  because  they 
were  bones.  Then  he  picked  one  up.  But,  when  he  touched  it  to  his 
lips,  it  was  soft. 

Every  morning  they  went  after  salmon.  They  put  on  their  skins. 
Then  they  came  home  and  brought  three  or  four  salmon  on  the 
backs  of  each.  They  shook  themselves,  took  off  their  skins,  and  hung 
them  up. 

Presently  he  told  his  son  that  he  wanted  to  go  awa}'.  Then  they 
brought  out  a sack  and  put  grizzly-bear  fat  into  it.  When  the  bottom 
of  it  was  covered  they  put  in  mountain-goat  fat.  There  was  a layer 
of  that  also.  After  that  they  put  in  deer  fat,  as  well  as  moose  fat. 
They  put  in  meat  of  all  the  mainland  animals. 

After  it  was  tilled,  and  they  had  laced  it  up  thei^  gave  him  a cane. 
It  was  ,so  lai’ge  he  did  not  think  he  could  carry  it.  And,  when  he 
started  to  put  it  on  his  back,  his  son  said  to  him:  “Push  yourself  up 
from  the  ground  with  your  cane.”  Then  he  did  as  directed.  He  got 
up  easily. 
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Then  he  gave  other  directions  to  his  father.  “You  will  travel  four 
nights.  When  3’ou  camp  for  the  night  stick  the  cane  into  the  ground 
and  in  the  morning  go  in  the  direction  toward  which  it  points.  Stick 
the  cane  into  the  ground  where  you  come  out.  After  you  have  taken 
those  things  out  of  the  sack,  take  that  over  also  and  lay  it  near  the 
cane.  Those  things  are  onl\"  lent  you.” 

At  once  he  set  out.  And,  when  evening  came,  he  stuck  the  cane 
into  the  ground.  But  the  cane  pointed  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
had  come,  and  he  went  towai’d  it.  And,  when  evening  again  came,  he 
stuck  the  cane  in,  and  in  the  morning  the  cane  was  again  pointing- 
backward;  and  again  he  followed  it. 

After  he  had  camped  four  nights  he  came  out.  And  he  stuck  in 
the  cane  at  the  edge  of  the  woods.  And,  while  the}"  were  again  in  a 
starving  condition,  he  came  home.  They  were  unable  to  bring  out 
his  sack.  And,  when  a crowd  took  hold  of  it,  the}"  got  it  off  [the 
canoe],  and,  after  thev  had  taken  the  best  parts  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
out  of  it,  he  took  the  sack  back  to  the  cane  and  laid  it  near  by. 

Then  the}"  also  began  to  buy  that.  With  -what  he  got  in  exchange 
he  became  a chief. With  what  he  got  in  exchange  he  also  pot- 
latched.  After  two  nights  had  passed  he  went  to  see  the  place  where 
he  had  left  the  .sack.  He  saw  that  they  had  taken  it  away. 

Since  wolves  are  not  found  upon  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  this  is  necessarily  a 
mainland  story,  probal)ly  Tsimshian. 

' I am  not  quite  certain  of  the  correctness  of  this  translation  of  sqena'wasLia. 

*The  word  indicates  a rich  man  or  house  chief. 
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Gunanasi'mgit 

[Told  by  Jackson,  late  chief  of  Skiclegate.] 

A certain  woman  of  the  upper  class,  whose  father  was  a chief,  was 
squeamish  about  stepping  on  the  dung  of  grizzly  bears.  They  went 
with  her  to  pick  lierries,  and  then  she  started  back.  At  that  time  her 
basket  strap  broke.  Now  her  basket  upset.  It  upset  four  times. 

In  the  evening,  when  her  ba.sket  up.set  for  the  last  time,  two  good- 
looking  fellows  came  to  her  and  asked  her  to  go  with  them.  The  two 
persons  begged  her  to  go,  and  the}'  said  to  her:  “A  little  way  inland 
are  berries.” 

Then  she  went  back  with  them.  And  she  said:  “Where  are  they?” 
They  said  to  the  woman:  “A  little  farther  inland.”  Now  it  was  even- 
ing. And  they  led  her  into  a big  town.  Now  they  led  her  into  a big 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  town  which  had  a painting  on  the  front. 
A woman  who  was  half  rock  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  house. 

When  they  gave  her  something  to  eat  [this  woman  said] : “When 
you  eat  it,  eat  only  the  shadow.'  Only  eat  the  cranberries  they  give 
you  to  eat.  Drink  nothing  but  water.  Do  not  eat  the  black,  round 
things  they  give  you  to  eat.  I have  been  eating  them.  That  is  why 
I am  here.  1 am  half  rock.  When  you  go  to  defecate  dig  deeply 
into  the  ground.  Cover  it  over.” 

Now  she  went  to  defecate  as  directed.  And,  when  she  went  to 
defecate,  she  laid  copper  Ijracelets  on  top  and  copper  wire.  She 
tinished.  Now,  after  she  was  gone,  a man'  went  and  looked  at  the 
place.  He  saw  copper  wire  and  bracelets.  Then  the  man  shouted. 
A crowd  of  people  looked  at  it.  Truly  that  was  why  she  did  not  want 
to  step  on  dung.  Now  she  became  used  to  [her  surroundings]. 

Now  all  in  the  town  went  out  to  fish  for  salmon.  Afterward  the 
woman  went  after  wood.  Those  who  went  after  salmon  came  back 
making  a noise.  Then  the  woman  put  wood  on  the  tire.  Those  who 
had  gone  after  salmon  came  in.  Now  those  who  went  after  salmon 
shook  themselves.  The  tire  was  quenched.  Next  day  they  again  went 
after  salmon.  Then  the  half- rock  woman  said  to  her:  “Take  knots.” 
The  woman  did  so.  Now  they  came  Ijack  again  with  noise.  She 
put  knots  on  the  tire.  They  came  in.  Again  they  began  shaking 
themselves.  Then  the  tire  was  not  quenched.  Now  her  husband’s 
mind  was  good  toward  her. 

Then  the  woman  began  to  dislike  the  place.  Now  they  went  out 
again  to  get  salmon.  Then  she  told  the  woman  who  was  half  rock 
that  she  wanted  to  go  away.  And  she  thought  that  that  was  good. 
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Then  she  o-ave  her  a comb.  She  also  gave  her  some  hairs.  She  also 
gave  her  .some  hair  oil.  She  also  gave  her  a whetstone.  While  the}" 
were  out  after  salmon  she  started  off. 

Now  she  heard  them  pursuing  her.  They  came  near  her.  Then 
she  stuck  the  comb  into  the  ground.  And  she  looked  back.  She  saw 
great  masses  of  fallen  trees.  Now  those  behind  her  had  trouble  in 
getting  through.  While  they  were  getting  through  with  difficidty  she 
got  a long  distance  away. 

Again  they  got  near  her.  She  also  laid  the  hair  on  the  ground. 
Again  she  looked  back.  There  was  a great  amount  of  brush  there. 
Now  they  again  had  trouble  behind  that.  Again  she  got  a long  dis- 
tance away  from  them. 

Now  the  pursuers  again  came  near  her.  She  also  poured  out  the 
hair  oil.  And  she  looked  back.  There  was  a large  lake  there.  They 
had  to  skirt  its  edges.  Again  the  woman  ran  hard. 

Now  they  came  near  her  again.  She  stuck  the  whetstone  [into  the 
ground].  And  the  woman  looked  back.  There  was  a great  clitf  there. 
They  could  not  climb  over  it.  And  she  came  out  of  the  woods  near 
the  sea. 

There  one  sat  in  a canoe  seaward  from  her.  The  woman  wanted  to 
get  in  with  him.  The  chief  wore  a large  hat.  Upon  the  hat  birds 
dew  around  in  a tiock.  His  name  was  Sag.adila'^o.  “Let  me  get  in 
with  you.  IMy  father  will  give  you  ten  coppers,”  said  the  woman, 
trying  to  persuade  the  chief. 

Now  the  chief  stiiick  the  edge  of  his  canoe  with  his  cluh.  It  came 
in  front  of  the  woman.  The  woman  got  in.  He  struck  the  edges  of 
his  canoe.  Now  it  floated  out  at  sea  again. 

Then  the  grizzly  liears  came  out  in  a crowd.  Close  to  them  the 
wolves  also  came  out  in  a crowd.  He  struck  the  edges  of  his  canoe. 
The  canoe  bit  otf  the  heads  of  the  grizzly  bears.  It  also  bit  oil'  the 
heads  of  the  wolves.  He  destroyed  them  all. 

Now  he  let  the  woman  look  into  his  hair.  She  picked  frogs  out  of 
his  hair.  .She  wa-^  afraid  to  kill  them  with  her  teeth.  So  she  bit  upon 
her  finger-nails.® 

Now  he  went  home  with  his  canoe  full  of  hair  .seal.  He  came  to  his 
wife,  who  was  in  front  of  the  house.  And  his  wife  came  to  meet  him. 
II is  wife  was  glad  that  he  had  married  another  wife.  The  woman’s 
name  (i.  (n,  his  first  wife's  name)  was  Lia'g.al-djat.  Now  he  brought 
her  to  the  house. 

He  went  to  hunt  again  tiext  day,  and  he  gave  the  following  directions 
to  his  [new]  wife:  “ When  she  eats  do  not  steal  a look  at  her.  One 
always  makes  her  choke  by  doing  .so.”  But  still  she  stole  a look  at 
her  when  she  ate.  And  sin;  saw  her  swallow  a whole  hair  seal.  .She 
.saw  her  spit  out  the  bones  towai’d  the  door.  Then  she  caused  her  to 
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choke  l)y  looking  at  her.  For  that  she  killed  the  woman.  La'g.al-djat 
did  it. 

While  her  corpse  was  still  lying  in  the  house,  Sag.adila'‘o  came 
home.  Sag.adila'‘o  saw  his  wife’s  dead  body.  Now  Sag.adila'‘o  also 
killed  his  older  wife.  He  cut  her  in  two.  Then  he  put  a whetstone 
between  the  two  parts.  They  ground  themselves  into  nothing.  Then 
he  awoke  the  woman.  He  married  her  again. 

Now  she  had  a child  by  him.  It  was  a boy.  He  kept  putting  his 
feet  on  his  (the  boy’s)  feet.  By  pulling  he  made  him  grow  up.  Now 
he  came  to  maturity.  He  made  him  a small  canoe  like  his  own,  and 
he  also  made  a club  for  him  like  his  own.  When  he  plaj^ed  with  it  in 
the  salt-water  ponds  it  picked  up  small  bull-heads  with  its  teeth. 

Then  the  woman  came  to  dislike  the  place.  And  she  went  to  her 
ow!i  place  with  her  boy.  So  he  came  to  his  own  country.  And  her 
son  married  his  uncle’s  daughter.  Then  he  began  to  hunt.  The  name 
of  the  town  was  Qhido'.’ 

Now,  after  he  had  been  hunting  for  some  time,  a white  sea  otter 
came  swimming  about  in  front  of  the  town.  And  he  launched  his 
canoe.  He  shot  it  in  the  tip  of  the  tail.  Then  his  wife  skinned  it, 
and  he  told  her  not  to  let  any  blood  get  on  it.  So  she  did  not  leave 
any  blood  on  it. 

Now  his  wife  asked  for  it.  He  gave  it  to  his  wife.  The  woman 
washed  it  in  the  sea  water.  She  put  it  into  the  sea.  Then  it  slipped 
off  seawaixl  from  her.  She  took  a step  after  it.  It  again  slipped 
down  from  her.  She  took  another  step  after  it. 

Now  she  got  stuck  between  the  two  dorsal  tine  of  a killer  whale.  It 
swam  away  with  her.  Then  her  husband  launched  his  canoe.  He 
went  after  the  killer  whale.  He  paddled  hard  after  it.  Now  he  went 
far  off  into  the  Nass  after  it.  Then  his  wife  disappeared  under  the 
water  in  front  of  Killer- whale-always-blowing.* 

Then  he  went  back.  And  he  came  to  Qlado'.  He  kept  blue  helle- 
bore until  it  had  rotted.  He  also  saved  urine.  And  he  also  saved 
the  blood  of  those  menstruating  for  the  first  time.  And  he  saved 
the  blood  of  [any]  menstruant  women.  He  put  them  into  a box. 

Then  he  started  off.  He  [came  to  the  place]  where  his  wife  had 
passed  in.  Then  he  took  twisted  cedar  limbs,  a gimlet,  and  a whet- 
stone. Where  his  wife  had  passed  in  he  came  to  a kelp  with  two 
heads.  He  went  into  the  water  there  upon  the  kelp.  Marten 
remained  upon  the  water  behind  him. 

Now  he  came  upon  a broad  trail.  He  started  along.  He  came  to 
LA'mas.'’  Then  he  came  to  some  women  digging  wild-clover  roots. 
The  women  said:  '•*  I smell  Nanasi'mgit.  One  of  the  women  said  so. 
Then  the  other  one  said:  “ I also  smell  him."  Now  he  went  to  one  of 
them  and  opened  her  ej^es.  “ AIj^  eyes  are  opened.  My  eyes  are 
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opened.”  She  said  that  because  she  felt  happy.  Then  he  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  other.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  learned  his  name. 

Now  the  women  asked  him  what  he  came  for.  “ 1 am  looking  for 
m}’  wife  whom  the}’  carried  awa}’  from  me.”  “They  passed  right  b}’ 
here  with  your  wife.  Isne'g.al's®  son  married  your  wife.  The  one 
who  married  her  is  named  “ GitgidA'mtclex.  When  you  come  to 
the  town  be  on  the  watch.  A supernatural  heron  lives  at  the  end  of 
the  town.  He  is  always  watching.  He  is  always  repairing  a canoe.” 

Then  he  started.  He  came  to  the  end  of  the  town.  Now  the  heron 
discovered  him.  And  the  heron  cried  out.  So  he  put  the  twisted 
cedar  limbs,  the  gimlet,  and  the  whetstone  into  his  hands.  And  he 
put  him  into  his  armpit. 

Now  the  town  people  came  to  see  what  terrible  thing  had  happened. 
The}’  asked  him;  “Old  man,  why  do  you  say  that?”  “ My  sight 
deceived  me.  That  is  why  I shouted.”  And  they  went  away  from 
him. 

Then  he  let  him  out  from  his  armpit.  [He  said]:  “The  one  who 
married  your  wife  lives  in  the  middle  house  in  the  town,  and  to- 
morrow two  slaves  are  going  for  dead  hemlocks  standing  behind 
the  house.  One  of  the  slaves  is  named  Raven.  One  is  named  Crow. 
They  are  going  to  steam  the  fin  to  put  it  on  your  wife.” 

In  the  evening  he  started  from  him  to  the  town.  He  looked  into  the 
house  where  his  wife  was,  in  which  there  were  retaining  timbers.’ 
And  he  saw  his  wife  sitting  near  her  husband.  He  returned  to  the  old 
man.  And  he  spent  the  night  in  his  house. 

Next  day  he  went  behind  the  town.  He  came  to  where  the  dead 
hemlocks  stood.  . He  sat  down  there.  Now  tvyo  slaves  came  there. 
Then  he  went  inside  of  the  dead  hemlock.  Then  they  started  to  chop 
down  the  firewood.  And  he  bit  oft'  the  end  of  the  stone  wedge.  They 
began  to  cry.  One  of  the  slaves  said:  “My  master  will  talk  to  me  as 
he  usually  does.” 

Now  Gunanasi'mgit  came  out  of  the  firewood.  He  took  the  end 
of  the  stone  wedge  out  of  his  mouth.  It  became  as  it  had  been  before. 
Then  he  cut  down  their  firewood  for  them.  He  chopped  it  up  for 
them. 

Then  they  said  to  him:  “When  evening  conies  they  are  going  to 
steam  your  wife's  tin  in  the  ground.  We  are  going  out  after  water. 
Now,  when  evening  approaches,  stand  in  fiont  of  the  house.  After 
we  have  gone  back  and  forth  with  water  for  a while,  we  will  let  you  in. 
After  we  have  brought  water  a while  we  will  let  ourselves  fall  with 
the  water  into  the  bottom  of  the  house  excavation.  While  we  turn 
tlie  water  into  steam  in  the  tire,  pick  iij)  your  wife." 

As  soon  as  evening  came  he  stood  in  front  of  the  house.  At  once 
they  let  him  in.  They  went  for  water.  Now  the  stones  l)ecamc  red 
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hot.  Then  they  had  her  fins  ready.  They  had  a stone  box  in  readi- 
ness on  the  side  toward  the  door. 

Now  they  went  after  water  again,  and  the  last  to  come  in  fell  down 
with  the  water.  A big  stream  ran  into  the  fire.  Then  a great  steam 
arose.  And  he  ran  over  for  his  wife.  He  took  her  up  in  his  arms. 
Then  he  ran  back  with  her. 

[The  house  pole  had  three  heads.  Their  voices  sounded  an  alarm. 
They  say  they  were  always  watching.]* 

Then  they  found  out  that  she  was  gone,  and  they  went  after  her,  all 
the  people  in  the  town.  Fast-rainbow-trout  pursued  him  above. 
Marten  pursued  him  below.'’  The  two  slaves  ran  in  advance.  Now 
they  almost  caught  him,  when  one  slave  let  himself  fall.  He  let  his 
belly  swell  up.  Then  Mouse’”  gnawed  through  his  belly. 

Again  they  pursued  him.  When  the}’'  had  nearly  caught  him  again 
the  other  slave  let  himself  fall.  Then  Weasel”  burst  his  belly  with 
his  teeth. 

Now  he  came  to  the  place  where  he  had  gone  down.  He  entered 
his  canoe.  The  one  left  to  take  care  of  the  canoe  had  become  an  old 
man.  Now  he  bed.  And  the  killer  whales  came  in  a crowd  to  his 
stern.  They  pursued  him.  Then  they  almost  upset  him.  And  then 
he  spilled  out  the  blue  hellebore.  They  sank  down  from  him.  Now 
they  again  came  near  him,  and  he  again  spilled  some  out.  Now  he 
came  with  her  to  Qlado'. 

Then  he  came  to  the  house  with  his  wife.  And  he  kept  his  wife  in 
the  bottom  of  a box.  There  were  five  boxes  fitting  one  inside  the 
other.  Day  broke.  Now  he  watched  his  wife  closely.  One  day, 
when  he  looked  for  his  wife,  she  was  gone  from  the  box.  There  was 
a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

This  is  part  of  the  famous  Tsimshian  story  of  Gunaqane^semgyet  or  Tsag'atila'o 
(see  Boas  in  Indianisclie  Sagen  von  der  Nord-Pacifischen  Kiiste  Amerikas,  pp.  294- 
300).  The  same  episodes  occur  in  one  or  two  of  my  Masset  stories,  and  in  the  story 
of  He-who-got-superuatural-power-from-his-little-linger  of  the  present  series,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  in  all  Haida  versions  the  adventure  with  the  killer  whale  occu- 
pies a disproportionately  large  space.  That  is  also  the  section  which  is  always  taken 
for  artistic  representation. 

'That  is,  .“Merely  pretend  to  eat  it.” 

'■'Making  a noise  as  if  she  were  killing  the  frogs. 

" A town  near  Metlakahtla  prominent  in  story 

‘A  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  Nass  inlet. 

“This  is  a passage  into  Nass  river. 

"Isne'g.al  is  the  name  of  a mountain. 

’That  is,  it  was  excavated  beneath  and  the  earth  held  liack  by  rows  of  retaining 
timbers. 

® Inserted  at  the  instance  of  my  interpreter. 

"See  the  story  of  “ Raven  traveling,”  notes  20  and  21. 

’■"So  IgPyutsin  was  translated  to  me,  though  this  is  not  the  mouse  usually  spoken 
of  in  the  stories,  which  is  Keen’s  mouse. 

“Identified  by  Doctor  Newcombe  as  Putorius  haidarum,  Preble. 
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Story  of  the  two  towns  that  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  Nass 

RIVER 

[Tolfl  by  Jimmy  Sterling  of  the  StA'stns] 

The  people  of  these  towns  used  to  visit  back  and  forth.  They  also 
gambled  together.  From  one  of  these  several  brothers  went  to  hunt 
beaver  at  the  beaver  lakes  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting 
them.  The}'  counted  the  days.* 

When  they  came  there  and  began  to  destroy  the  dam  this  was  car-' 
ried  over  by  the  current,  and  they  floated  down  in  it.  They  barely 
saved  themselv'es  far  below.  Now  they  knew  that  some  regulation 
had  been  broken.  But  still  they  continued  to  live  where  they  were. 
And  there,  too,  they  did  not  kill  a single  thing.  Then  they  went  away. 
Now  they  were  certain  that  the  wife  of  one  of  them  was  indeed  going 
with  some  one  else.^ 

They  camped  at  night  near  the  town,  and  just  before  daylight  the 
eldest  went  to  the  town.  He  went  to  his  wife.  Some  one  lay  with 
his  wife,  and  he  cut  off  his  head.  Then  he  awoke  his  wife,  and  he 
put  the  head  above  the  door.  At  once  he  went  out. 

At  once  she  began  to  dig  a hole  for  the  body,  which  was  left  in  her 
bed.  Then  her  child  was  crying.  At  that  time  they  asked  her  why 
it  cried.  And  she  said  it  cried  because  it  had  defecated  iu  bed,  and 
.she  was  wiping  it.  Right  there  she  buried  [the  body]. 

^^'hen  day  came  she  lay  as  she  used  to.  Then  her  husband  came  in 
with  his  younger  brother.  He  acted  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  hav- 
ing killed  anyone.  It  was  the  son  of  the  town  chief  on  the  other  side. 

When  day  came  the  chiefs  son  was  missing.  They  visited  each 
other  across  the  ice  upon  the  river.  They  hunted  about  the  town  in 
which  he  was  mi.ssing.  And  they  also  hunted  for  him  where  he  had 
been  killed. 

'Fhen  they  let  a slave  look  for  him  secretly.  They  sent  him  after 
tire.  And  he  took  his  live  coals  and  went  away.  When  he  went  out 
blood  dropped  upon  his  feet.  And  he  did  not  look  for  the  cause. 
When  he  came  to  the  middle  of  the  river  he  let  himself  fall  with  his 
live  coals.  Then  he  returned.  He  reentered  the  house  where  he  had 
got  the  live  coals.  Again  he  pushed  charcoal  into  the  tire  on  the  side 
toward  the  door.  And  when  he  went  out  he  looked.  He  saw  the 
head  stuck  up  on  the  side  toward  the  door.  When  he  got  back  he 
told  them  he  had  seen  his  head. 

At  once  they  ran  thither.  Then  they  began  to  tight.  And,  after  the 
tight  had  gone  on  for  a while,  all  the  people  of  the  town  where  the 
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person  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband  were  destroyed.  They 
also  burned  the  town. 

One  woman,  who  was  behind  the  screens  when  the  town  burned, 
escaped  to  the  woods  with  her  mother.  Then  the  town  was  entirely 
burned.  Only  the  woman  and  her  mother  were  saved. 

At  once  they  traveled  far  inland  aimlessly.  While  they  were  travel- 
ing about  aimlessly  they  came  to  a high  mountain,  and  she  called  aim- 
lessly concerning  her  child.  “ Who  will  marry  m}^  daughter?”  she 
shouted  loud  and  long.  By  and  by  Grouse®  came  flying  to  her. 
“ Why  not  I?  ” he  said  to  her.  “ What  can  you  do?  ” Then  he  said: 
“ When  summer  comes,  and  I drum  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  they  can 
hear  my  voice  everywhere.”  Then  she  told  him  he  was  not  good,  and 
he  flew  away  from  her. 

By  and  by  she  spoke  as  she  had  spoken  before:  “ Who  will  marry 
my  child?  ” Then  Sparrow  * flew  to  her.  And  she  asked  him:  “ What 
canyoudo?”  And  he  answered  her:  “ I will  make  summer  and  winter 
succeed  each  other  by  my  singing,  and  they  will  hear  my  voice  ever}'- 
where.”  Then  she  said  to  him:  “You  are  not  good.”  And  he  flew 
from  her. 

When  she  called  for  her  again,  Klu'djix.u®  came  flying  to  her.  Then 
she  asked  him  what  he  could  do,  and  he  told  her  that  when  it  was 
summer  they  always  liked  to  listen  to  his  singing.  Then  she  told  him 
he  was  not  good,  and  he  flew  from  her. 

All  kinds  of  birds,  which  she  called  for  her  daughter,  wanted  to 
marry  her  daughter.  She  kept  asking  them  what  they  could  do,  and 
she  refused  them. 

After  that  she  again  called  for  her  daughter.  She  said:  “ Who  will 
marry  my  daughter?”  And  Deer  came  to  her.  “Why  not  1?” 
“ What  can  you  do?”  “After  I have  traveled  about  I scatter  earth 
with  my  horns.”  Then  she  refused  him. 

When  she  called  again  Black-bear  also  came  to  her.  She  asked  him: 
“What  can  you  do?”  “I  know  how  to  catch  fish.  When  I get 
angry  with  anything  I strike  it  with  my  paws.”  “You  are  not  good.” 
Then  he  also  left  her. 

When  she  again  called  Grizzly-bear  also  came  to  her.  “ Wh}^  not 
I?”  “ What  can  you  do?  ” “ I am  powerful.  When  1 become  angry 

with  an}^  sort  of  thing  I tear  it  in  pieces.”  And  she  said  that  he,  too, 
was  not  good. 

When  she  shouted  again  Beaver  came  to  her,  and  she  asked  him 
what  he  could  do.  Then  he  told  her  he  could  fell  trees,  and  he  knew 
how  to  make  a house  in  a lake.  Then  she  said  to  him  also:  “You  are 
not  good,”  and  he,  too,  left  her. 

All  the  time  she  was  asking  for  her  daughter,  all  the  forest  animals 
wanted  to  marrv  her  daughter.  Meanwhile  she  kept  asking  them  what 
they  could  do.  All  that  time  she  refused  them. 
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After  that  she  again  asked  for  her  daughter:  Who  will  many  1113’ 
daughter  r'  Then  a handsome  man  came  and  stood  near  her.  “ Wh}- 
not  I?”  “What  can  3*011  do?”  “I  will  help  3*011.  I hear  that  thcA* 
burned  3*0111*  uncle's  town.”  Then  she  thought  he  was  good. 

Immediateh*  he  took  them  up  on  either  side.  He  said;  “Let  neither 
of  3*011  look  out.”  Then  he  tried  to  climb  a loft3*  mountain  with  them. 
After  he  had  climbed  for  a while  with  them,  the  mother  looked  out. 
She  made  him  slide  back.  Again  the3*  stood  below. 

After  that  he  again  told  them  not  to  look  out.  And  again  he  started 
up  with  them.  Again  the  mother  looked  out,  and  the3^  stood  below. 
Evert*  time  he  went  up  she  looked  out  and  made  him  slide  back. 
After  he  had  tried  main*  times,  he  pulled  a limb  out  of  a tree  and 
pushed  her  in  in  its  place.  “Future  people  will  hear  3*our  voice”  [he 
said],  and  he  left  her,  whereupon  her  voice  sounded  behind  him.  She 
is  the  creaking  caused  113*  limbs  rubbing  together,  the3*  sa3*. 

Then  he  went  off  with  her  (the  daughter).  And  he  brought  her  to 
his  father’s  house.  She  had  married  the  son  of  Supernatural-being- 
of-the-shining-heavens.®  When  he  came  in  to  his  father  with  her,  his 
father  was  ver3*  glad  to  see  his  wife. 

After  he  had  lived  with  her  for  a while,  she  had  a child  by  him. 
Again  she  brought  forth.  Now  she  began  to  have  children  ly  him. 
vShe  bore  live  bo3*s  and  she  bore  one  girl. 

After  she  had  reared  them  for  a while,  and  the3*  got  to  be  of  some 
height,  their  grandfather  taught  them  to  gamble.  After  thet^  had 
gambled  for  a while,  the3*  fought  together,  and  their  sister  put  a belt 
on  and  tried  to  stop  them  ly  .seizing  their  weapons.  He  kept  making 
them  tight  together  all  the  time  the3*  were  growing  up. 

After  the3*  had  been  there  for  a while,  their  grandfather  let  them 
return  home.  Then  their  grandfather  brought  out  a box,  and,  after 
he  had  opened  a nest  of  five  boxes,  he  gave  them  the  innermost  one. 
He  directed  them:  “When  3*011  come  to  the  place  where  3*0111*  uncle’s 
town  used  to  stand,  cover  up  3*0111*  faces  and  pull  off  the  cover  from 
this  box.  Even  if  vou  hear  a great  noise  near  you  while  you  lie  with 
vour  faces  covered  over,  do  not  look  out.  After  the  noi.se  has  ceased, 
look  in  that  direction.  And,  when  a fight  becomes  too  hard  for  3'ou, 
pull  off  the  box  cover,”  he  said  to  them. 

Anew  thev  started  down.  The  live  and  their  sister  went  down.  But 
their  mother  still  remained  with  her  husband.  Then  they  came  to 
the  place  where  the  town  had  been.  Then  thev*  lav  under  something, 
and  thev  inilled  the  cover  from  the  box.  Although  .sonietliing  sounded 
near  them  they  did  not  look  out.  When  the  noi.se  ceased,  thev  looked 
in  the  direction  whence  it  had  pro(*eeded.  Six  hou.ses  stood  in  a line. 

Then  thev  startl'd  fires  in  all  of  these  and  began  to  liv('  there.  And 
those  who  had  burned  the  town  .saw  peoph*.  Then  they*  said:  “In  the 
place  on  the  other  .side  where  you  burned  up  the  town  there  is  anothi'i 
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town  with  smoke  coming  out  of  all  the  houses.  Let  us  go  o\^er  and 
look  at  it.”  Then  one  went  over  and  looked  at  it.  In  truth,  people 
were  living  there. 

After  they  had  lived  on  either  side  for  a while,  one  went  over  to 
gamble.  All  that  time  they  were  whittling.  The  jmungest  was  left- 
handed.  His  grandfather  had  given  him  a small  wedge.  He  took  good 
care  of  it.  He  also  had  a knife.  And  to  his  sister  her  grandfather 
had  given  medicine.  When  her  brothers  were  killed,  he  had  told  her 
to  spit  medicine  upon  them. 

His  elder  brothers  gambled,  but  he  whittled  near  the  tire.  They 
kept  asking  him  to  gamble.  All  that  time  he  said:  “1  have  nothing 
to  stake.”  “Stake  against  me  the  stone  wedge  you  own,”  they  said  to 
him,  and  the}"  laughed  at  him. 

By  and  by  he  started  gambling.  At  once  his  sister  put  on  her  belt. 
For  she  knew  he  would  tight.  He  was  the  one  who  always  started  the 
tights  when  the}"  lived  with  their  grandfather.  After  he  had  gambled 
for  a while,  lo!  he  liegan  to  tight  with  the  one  he  was  gambling  against. 
He  had  staked  his  stone  wedge.  Then  he  killed  the  one  he  fought 
with. 

At  once  they  ran  apart.  Those  on  the  other  side  came  to  tight  in  a 
great  crowd.  After  they  had  fought  with  them  for  a while  and  were 
tired  out,  they  went  to  get  the  box  and  pidled  off  the  cover.  Then 
the  town  on  the  other  side  burned.  They  also  destroyed  the  people. 
They  burned  their  town  completely.  When  they  killed  her  brothers 
she  spit  medicine  upon  them,  and  they  got  up.  She  always  had  medi- 
cine in  her  mouth. 

When  the  tight  was  over  they  at  once  started  down  the  valley  of 
iSAss  river.  After  they  had  traveled  for  a while,  they  came  to  a town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a while, 
they  began  to  make  war  toward  the  Tlingit  country.  They  destroyed 
some  people,  and  they  returned.  That  was  the  beginning  of  their 
wars. 

By  and  by  they  went  to  war  regularly.  Every  time  people  pursued 
them  they  pulled  the  box  cover  off',  a strong  wind  arose,  and  the 
water  burned.  This  was  how  they  destroyed  people. 

After  they  had  done  this  for  a while,  they  went  to  the  Stikine  to 
make  war.  W'hen  they  pursued  them  that  time,  and  a crowd  of 
canoes  was  very  near  them,  they  pulled  off'  the  box  cover,  but  nothing 
happened.  When  they  had  started  out  to  war,  they  took  a box  like 
the  right  one.  They  left  the  one  by  means  of  which  they  destroyed 
people. 

Then  all  were  destroyed  there.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  into  the 
sea.  The  youngest,  who  used  to  make  people  grieve  by  his  deeds, 
they  took  to  the  shore,  pushed  a stick  through  his  anus,  and  stuck  him 
up  at  the  end  of  the  town  upon  a point.  In  the  evening  his  voice 
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sounded,  but  still  he  was  dead.  This  time  the}"  went  to  war  they 
disappeared  for  a long  time. 

As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  their  sister  saAV  that  they  had  forgotten 
the  box.  By  means  of  that  they  used  to  destroy  many  people.  They 
had  disappeared. 

Then  they  brought  out  the  box,  and  his  sister,  along  with  their 
wives,  went  after  them.  After  they  had  gone  on  for  a while,  [they 
came  to  where]  cedar  bark  grew,  and  they  pulled  it  off;  and  they  for- 
got they  had  gone  out  to  give  assistance.  And,  after  they  had  gone  on 
for  a while  longer,  they  remembered  they  had  come  out  to  help  them. 
That  is  why  women  talk  themselves  into  forgetfulness. 

After  that  they  went  back.  But  now  they  went  straight  along. 
Then  people  came  out  from  the  town  to  kill  them.  And,  when  they 
got  close  to  them,  they  pulled  off  the  box  cover,  a strong  wind  arose, 
and  the  sea  burned.  So  she  destroyed  the  jieople.  Then  they  went 
away,  and  she  pulled  her  brother  off'  from  where  he  was  stuck  in  the 
ground,  spit  medicine  upon  him,  and  brought  him  to  life.  At  that 
time  he  went  away  with  them.  There  was  no  way  of  knowing  where 
to  look  for  the  other  brothers. 

After  they  had  returned  he  who  was  left-handed  went  far  inland. 
Something  also  took  away  the  box  from  them.  After  he  had  gone  on 
for  a while,  he  came  to  a lake  far  inland.  After  having  sat  near  it  for 
a while,  he  saw  something  come  out  of  it.  It  made  a noise,  and  its 
voice  sounded  loud.  It  always  came  to  the  surface  at  one  spot. 

He  had  a stone  ax  with  him.  He  chopped  down  a cedar  and  split  it 
between  its  two  heads.  Then  he  put  a crosspiece  in  it  and  tied  a 
twisted  cedar  rope  to  it.'  And  he  pushed  it  out  to  the  place  where  it 
(the  creature)  came  out.  After  he  had  looked  at  it  for  a while,  he 
pulled  the  crosspiece  out  with  the  twisted  cedar  rope,  and  something 
was  caught  in  it.  He  ])ulled  it  ashore. 

Then  he  began  to  skin  it.  Every  time  he  tried,  the  Forest- people* 
[.said]  he  had  better  not  do  it.  By  and  by  he  cut  it  open  upon  the 
breast  and  skinned  it.  And  he  dried  it.  This  was  Loon,  they  say. 

Then  he  ])ut  it  on.  When  he  dived  under  water  with  it  on,  he  .saw 
all  the  things  far  out  under  water.  He  came  uj),  got  out  of  it,  ]nit  it 
into  his  armpit,  and  came  out  with  it  toward  the  sea. 

After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while,  he  came  to  a town.  After  he 
had  been  there  for  a while,  he  mai  ried  a woman  of  the  place.  When 
they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  they  went  uj)  the  \ass  for  eulachon. 
He  al.so  went  with  his  fath(‘r-in-law.  On  the  way  they  camped  for  a 
while.  'I’hev  were  very  hungiy. 

Then  he  went  behind  the  place  where  they  were  camping,  entered 
his  loon  skin,  and  went  undei-  water  with  it  on.  I'iuUm’  water  w('re 
two  hair  seals.  He  took  one  and  brought  it  up.  'I'hen  he  stowed  it 
away. 
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Very  early  next  day  he  went  after  firewood.  Then  he  brought  it  in 
and  took  it  up  to  the  camp.  His  father-in-law  was  very  glad  on 
account  of  it,  and  he  called  the  people  for  it. 

After  that  he  again  went  after  firewood,  took  his  loon  skin  out  from 
between  the  two  tree  tops  where  he  kept  it,  and  put  it  on.  Then  he 
saw  a halibut  swimming  along  and  threw  it  ashore;  and  he  brought  it 
in.  Again  his  father-in-law  called  the  people  for  it.  Every  time  he 
went  for  firewood  he  brought  in  hair  seal  or  halibut.  Each  time  his 
father-in-law  called  the  people  for  them.  By  and  by  they  went  away. 

At  that  time  some  copper  stuck  out  toward  the  sea  from  a cliff  on 
Mount  QatcIig.A'n.''’  Ever}'  time  they  went  by  there  was  a crowd  of 
people  below.  All  that  time  they  wanted  to  get  it,  and  tried  to  bring 
it  down  with  their  arrows.  When  they  did  the  same  thing  below  it 
this  time,  they  (the  hero  and  his  people)  were  also  among  them. 

At  that  time  a slave  owned  b}'  his  father-in-law  shot  at  the  copper 
with  his  sling.  Then  he  struck  his  master’s  wife  with  the  sling.  And 
the  slave  became  ashamed.  That  is  why  Haves  are  ashamed  when  they 
make  mistakes. 

But  he  (the  hero)  hit  it  with  the  sling.  And  when  it  came  down  his 
mother-in-law  became  frightened  and  said  something  about  having  it 
go  to  the  north.  Thither  it  at  once  went.  That  is  why  there  is  much 
copper  to  the  north.  If  she  had  not  been  frightened,  there  would  have 
been  very  much  copper  in  the  Nass. 

Afterward  they  set  out  and  camped  again.  And  from  there  his 
wife,  the  slave,  and  himself  went  after  something.  When  they  moved 
on  they  alwa3's  wore  their  best  clothes.  Then  he  left  his  good  clothes 
in  the  canoe  in  order  to  get  something.  When  he  came  back  the  slave 
had  put  on  his  clothing  and  was  sitting  near  his  wife  on  the  broad 
thwart  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Then  he  did  not  want  to  make  him 
ashamed,  so  he  got  in  at  the  stern  and  paddled  them  away.  Because 
this  chief’s  son  did  so  to  them  chiefs’  sons  now  do  not  like  to  make 
people  ashamed. 

Here  he  again  hid  his  skin  in  the  fork  of  a tree.  Then  he  again 
went  for  something.  And  he  put  it  on  and  saw  spring  salmon  swim- 
ming about  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He  to6k  one  and  brought 
it  ashore.  He  brought  it  to  the  camp.  His  father-in-law  also  called 
the  people  for  that. 

Again  he  went  for  something,  entered  his  loon  skin,  and  brought  . 
out  two.  He  also  brought  those  to  camp.  His  father-in-law  also 
invited  the  people  for  those.  Every  time  the  slave  went  with  him  and 
saw  how  he  used  the  skin. 

After  he  had  done  so  at  this  place  for  a time  he  began  to  gamble. 
After  he  had  lost  for  a while  he  stopped  and  went  to  the  house.  His 
wife  was  gone  from  the  house.*"  Then  he  went  to  where  he  kept  his 
loon  skin,  and  that  too  had  disappeared. 
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Then  he  went  down  to  the  river.  He  looked  into  the  water  and  saw 
his  wife  wearing  the  loon  skin  lying  with  her  arm  round  an  old  log 
in  the  river.  After  she  had  put  this  [skin]  on  she  thought  she  saw  a 
spring  salmon.  She  seized  it.  But  [instead]  she  seized  an  old  log 
Iving  under  water.  There  she  was  drowned. 

Then  he  pulled  out  his  wife’s  body  and  started  inland  in  shame  right 
opposite.  She  alone  knew  what  her  husband  did.  And,  after  he  was 
gone,  the  slave  began  doing  the  same  thing.  Befoi’e  he  had  done  it 
for  a long  time,  in  going  out  to  a spring  salmon  which  was  swimming 
about,  he  disappeared  for  ever. 

This  is  why  women  always  spoil  things  by  meddling  with  them  and 
by  talking;  [why]  slaves,  too,  are  always  ashamed  when  they  make 
mistakes. 

This  is  another  story  of  the  rival  towns  so  popular  among  Tsimshian  and  Haida 
alike.  Compare  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who-was-given-away  and  notes  to  same. 

* To  find  a good  day  for  hunting. 

*The  unfaithfulness  of  a hunter’s  wife  would  cause  him  to  have  poor  luck  or  even 
bring  about  his  death.  Such  was  the  case  also  in  war. 

*This  word  for  grouse  is  a general  one.  The  sooty  grouse  or  “blue  grouse,”  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  been  called  tkli'ng.a  sqa^owa-i,  “wood  grouse.” 

‘Townsend’s  Sparrow  (Passerella  iliaca  unalaschcensis,  Gmel. ). 

^ Perhaps  the  Red-winged  Black  Bird  (Agelaius  phoeniceus,  Linn.). 

®See  the  story  “flow  Shining-heavens  cau.sed  himself  to  be  born.” 

‘This  bird  was  caught  like  the  wa'sg.o,  in  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and- 
moving. 

®A11  the  spirits  in  the  woods,  be  they  tpiadrupeds,  birds,  or  the  spirits  of  trees, 
sticks,  and  stones. 

* A mountain  on  the  south  side  of  Nass  inlet. 

'®That  was  why  he  lost. 
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Slaughtee-lovee. 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-Gltl'ns.] 

A chief  in  a certain -town  was  married.  Then  he  asked  a good- 
looking  woman  in  a neighboring  town  in  marriage.  After  a while  he 
married  her.  On  her  account  he  rejected  the  one  he  had  first  married, 
and  she  sat  around  in  the  corner  of  the  house  weeping. 

Then  the  uncles  and  the  brothers  of  the  one  he  had  just  married 
came  to  him,  and  he  gave  them  food.  They  were  unable  to  consume 
the  cranberries  and  berries  of  all  kinds  which  he  gave  them  to  eat. 
During  the  same  time,  his  brothers-in-law^  gave  him  much  propert}^ 

Once,  when  they  went  to  bed,  the  one  he  disliked  was  weeping  in 
the  corner  for  her  dead  child  with  pitch  on  her  face.  And  in  the 
night  she  went  to  one  of  the  chief’s  brothers-in-law  of  medium  age 
who  had  paint  on  his  face  and  feathers  on  his  head.  Then  the  woman 
rubbed  herself  against  the  paint  upon  his  face,  and  she  rubbed  herself 
upon  his  hair.  Then  she  went  to  where  she  had  been  lying. 

Next  morning  the  woman’s  nose  and  face  had  paint  upon  them,  and 
her  face  had  feathei's  upon  it.  And  the  man’s  face  also  had  spots  of 
pitch  upon  it.  Then  the  chief  took  to  his  bed  [with  grief].  She  did 
this  because  she  wanted  to  see  whether  he  had  really  rejected  her. 
Then  his  brothers-in-law  went  away. 

Some  time  after  that  he  sent  out  to  call  his  brothers-in-law,  and  his 
brothers-in-law  came  to  him.  Then  he  gave  them  food.  And  they 
went  to  bed.  All  slept.  Then  he  put  water  on  the  tire,  an4  he  spilled 
it  on  them.  And  their  bodies  lay  there  motionless.  Then  he  dragged 
the  dead  bodies  of  his  wife’s  brothers'  and  uncles'  to  the  bases  of  the 
trees.  And  he  again  refused  to  have  her. 

Now  her  mother  (the  mother  of  his  second  wife)  was  saved  and 
cried  about.  She  wept  continually,  holding  her  arms  toward  the  sky. 
Then  the  chief  went  to  the  town  and  killed  all  the  old  people  in  it. 
And  her  mother  went  inland,  made  a house  out  of  old  cedar  bark  at  a 
certain  mountain,  and  wept  there.  All  that  time  she  held  her  hands 
toward  the  sk}-. 

and  by  her  thigh  swelled  up.  Before  ten  nights  had  passed  it 
burst,  and  a child  came  out.  Then  she  washed  him.  And  not  a long 
time  afterward  he  wept  for  a bow.  Then  she  broke  otf  a hemlock 
branch  and  made  one  for  him.  Then  he  went  out  and  brought  in  a 
wren.^  He  skinned  it  and  dried  the  skin. 

The  next  time  he  went  out  he  killed  and  brought  in  a song  sparrow 
that  went  whistling  along.  And  he  also  skinned  that.  He  went  out 
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after  that  and  brought  in  a robin, ^ and  he  ate  its  meat.  There  was 
nothing  [else]  to  eat. 

After  he  had  been  bringing  them  in  in  this  way  for  a while,  one  day 
he  killed  a black  bear.  After  he  had  killed  all  kinds  of  animals,  he 
killed  a grizzly  bear.  That  he  also  brought  in  to  this  mother. 

By  and  by  he  asked  his  mother:  “Mother,  why  do  you  live  here  all 
alone?”  Then  she  said  to  her  son:  “My  son,  they  destroyed  your 
uncles.  Your  sister  was  married.  Then  your  uncles  went  to  her. 
There  they  were  destro3’ed.  They  also  came  after  us.  I escaped  from 
them.  Therefore  I am  very  careful  where  I go.  I am  afraid  to  look 
at  the  town." 

Then  he  asked  his  mother:  “AYhere  is  the  town?”  And  she  said  to 
him:  “It  lies  over  there.”  And  he  said:  “ Mother,  to-morrow,  I am 
going  to  see  it.”  “Don’t,  in}-  child,  thej^  will  kill  jmu  also.”  “Yet  I 
will  see  it.” 

And  next  day  he  went  down  to  see  his  sister.  With  his  copper  bow 
he  went  down  to  help  her.  He  had  concealed  it  outside  from  his 
mother.  the\’  sa}',  and,  when  he  went  out,  he  threw  awav  that  she 
made  for  him  just  outside  and  took  his  own. 

Now  he  went  to  the  town.  And  he  sat  behind  it  and  thought  of  his 
sister.  He  had  something  round  his  neck.  It  was  made  of  copper. 
Then  his  sister  came  to  him  and  he  asked  her  questions.  He  asked 
her  how  he  treated  her.  And  she  told  him  that  he  treated  her  })adlv. 

Then  he  pulled  off  what  he  had  round  his  neck  and  gave  it  to  his 
sister.  “Tell  him  vou  found  this  for  him.  And,  when  it  begins  to 
burn  a little,  run  out  from  him  with  it  and  come  to  me  again.” 

Then  the  woman  went  in  and  said:  “Here  is  something  I found  for 
3'ou.”  When  he  took  it,  tire  flashed  out  from  it,  and  she  ran  out  from 
him.  Then  her  brother  handed  her  his  bow:  “Sav  the  same  thing  to 
him  and  run  out  from  him.”  Then  she  went  in  and  she  gave  him  the 
copper  bow.  And  at  once  she  ran  out.  And  behind  her  there  was  a 
great  noise  of  burning  inside  of  the  house.  The  whole  town  burned 
the  wav  fi.  e.,  as  rapidly  as)  a grouse  flies  awa_v.‘  Not  even  one  was 
saved  out  of  it.  He  did  it  on  account  of  his  uncles. 

Then  he  w’ent  with  his  sister  to  where  his  uncles  had  had  their  town. 
And  he  asked  his  sister:  “Where  do  niv  uncles’ ‘ bones  lie?  ” And  she 
said:  “They  lie  behind  the  burned  town.”  Then  they  went  there  and 
put  th(*ir  bones  together.  And,  after  he  had  spit  medicine  upon  them 
four  times,  they  sat  up.  Then  his  uncles’  settled  in  the  enq)ty 
houses. 

Then  he  w'ent  to  get  his  mother.  Now  his  mother  was  already  an 
old  woman.  And  In*  s})it  nn'dicine  over  her,  and  she  lu'came  young. 
Then  he  settled  his  mother  down  in  the  town.  And  he  spit  medicine 
upon  the  old  people  the\'  had  killed,  and  they  also  became  young.’’ 

And  he  went  out  in  the  evening  and  came  in  next  morning,  and  he 
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told  his  mother  he  had  killed  a whale.  And,  when  tney  went  down 
to  see  it,  a whale  lay  there.  Then  the  town  people  cut  it  up.  And 
the  next  evening  he  went  out  and  came  in  in  the  morning.  And  he 
pulled  some  strings  of  halibut  in  in  front  of  the  town. 

One  day  he  called  the  people.  At  that  time  he  gave  them  all  kinds 
of  food.  The  things  in  the  trays  were  not  consumed.  Then  they 
went  awa5L  Those  he  restored  to  youth  were  married.  Then  he 
said:  “I  will  give  you  ten  whales  to  eat.”  And,  after  they  had 
returned  home  and  the  next  morning  had  come,  ten  whales  were 
floating  in  front  of  the  town. 

And  after  that  he  looked  about  in  the  neigboring  towns  for  a wife. 
In  the  evening  he  went  out.  He  came  in  very  early.  All  that  time 
he  concealed  the  things  with  which  he  was  born.  Only  his  sister 
knew  about  them.  and  l)y  he  prepared  to  ask  the  chief’s  daughter 
in  a neighboring  town  in  marriage.  Presently  he  was  accepted  and 
all  the  town  people  went  with  him  to  get  her.  And  she  came  in  with 
him. 

Then  his  uncles  gave  him  the  town.  And  he  frequently  gave  them 
food.  When  he  sent  to  call  them  in  he  told  them  to  go  out  aimlessly 
and  get  things  for  him.  It  was  as  if  things  flowed  in  thi’ough  the 
doorway,  and  he  fed  them. 

After  some  time  had  passed  he  went  to  his  father-in-law.  Then  all 
his  uncles  again  went  with  him.  But  instead  of  receiving  him  kindly 
they  used  supernatural  powers  against  him.  Before  anything  they 
tried  against  him  came  to  him,  it  was  gone.  By  and  by  his  father- 
in-law  pulled  him  against  a cloak  he  wore  which  was  covered  with 
needles.  Then  the  needles  dropped  from  it,  and  he  threw  it  into  the 
corner. 

Then  he  said:  “Did  you  lie  to  me  formerl}^?”  And  he  began  to 
give  his  son-in-law  something  to  eat.  And,  after  he  had  got  through 
feeding  him,  he  arose  very  early  next  morning,  and,  when  he  went  to 
the  fire,  something  near  him  made  a thundering  noise.  Now  he  sent 
his  uncles  home.  And  he  remained  behind.  After  he  had  received 
food  there  a while  he  asked  his  father-in-law  to  take  him  over.  Then 
he  took  him  over,  and  his  father-in-law  [returned  without]  going  into 
the  house.  Then  he  said:  “ I am  giving  I’ou  ten  whales.”  And  the 
morning  after  they  got  back  ten  whales  floated  in  front  of  the  town. 

And  he  again  feasted  the  people.  By  and  by  one  of  his  uncles 
came  in  to  him,  saying  he  was  not  in  good  circumstances.  And  he 
said  to  him  (his  uncle):  “ Live  over  there.  You  will  be  well  off  over 
there.”  And,  after  he  had  given  his  uncle  food,  he  told  his  uncle  he 
had  better  go.  “Go.  You  will  cease  being  poorl}"  oft'.  When  I have 
food  brought  to  you,  invite  3mur  elder  brothers.”  He  went  at  once. 
Food  came  in  of  itself  after  him.  Then  he  called  the  people  for  it. 
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And  then  his  wife  became  pregnant.  And  her  thigh  was  swollen,  as 
that  of  his  mother  had  been.  Out  of  it  came  a woman.  Within  ten 
nights  she  started  to  walk.  She  was  he  himself  born  again. 

And  before  he  went  away  he  stole  a look  at  his  father-in-law.  Then 
he  prepared  to  leave  [him].  “I  will  go  to  renew  my  town,  which  has 
become  old.”  And  one  evening  he  started.  He  was  gone  for  good. 

And  he  came  to  his  town.  His  town  was  old,  and  he  spit  medicine 
upon  it.  It  was  as  it  had  been  before.  Then  his  wife  went  back  to 
her  father’s  town. 

And  one  of  his  uncles  who  was  in  the  town  went  out  one  evening. 
Something  took  him  up.  Then  he  took  their  wives  also  to  the  town. 
That  was  the  Moon  who  was  helping  them,  because  she  raised  her 
hands  and  wept.  Then  he  took  all  of  his  uncles  up  and  let  them 
become  his  servants.  There  he  took  good  care  of  them. 

This  was  told  me  by  an  old  man  who  had  spent  much  of  his  youth  among  the 
Kaigani,  and  it  is  probably  a mainland  story. 

* Brothers-in-law,  brothers,  and  uncles  are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  large 
bodies  of  men  who  are  members  of  the  same  or  of  the  opposite  clan. 

* See  the  story  of  He-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side,  note  4. 

^The  Western  Robin  (Merula  migratoria  propinqua,  Ridgw.). 

*A  common  metaphor. 

* Although  restoration  to  life  is  common  enough,  restoration  to  youth  is  spoken  of 
nowhere  else  in  the  stories  I have  collected. 
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The  woman  at  Nass  who  fled  from  her  husband 

[Told  by  Jimmy  Sterling  of  the  StAstas] 

A married  woman  consorted  with  a man.  She  grew  to  be  very 
much  in  love  with  him.  Her  child  was  rather  a large  boy.  When  he 
(her  lover)  went  to  visit  her  she  said  to  him:  “I  will  let  m3^self  fall 
sick,  and  I will  let  myself  die.  I will  tell  them  to  place  me  on  a tree 
top.  On  the  night  when  they  place  me  there  go  quickly  and  get  me. 
When  3^011  get  read3^  to  come  up  for  me  get  some  wet,  rotten  wood,  out 
of  which  the  water  will  run  and  which  will  just  fit  the  box.” 

After  she  had  gone  with  him  for  a while  she  let  herself  fall  sick. 
She  then  gave  her  husband  directions:  “ When  I die  place  me  on  the 
top  of  a tree.  I do  not  want  to  be  on  the  ground.”  As  soon  as  she 
died  they'  put  her  into  the  box  and  put  a strong  cord  around  it.  They 
then  put  her  between  the  two  tops  of  a tree. 

He  who  was  in  love  with  her  went  at  once  to  her  in  the  night.  As 
soon  as  he  had  found  some  wet  wood  he  untied  the  ropes  which  were 
around  her  and  let  her  out.  He  then  put  the  wet,  rotten  wood  in  her 
place.  She  had  told  him  to  do  this  in  order  that  the  water  might  drip 
out  of  the  wood  and  they  might  think  that  it  was  the  grease  from  her 
bod3'. 

He  then  told  the  woman  where  to  wait  for  him  the  next  day.  And 
he  let  her  go  Ijefore  him.  On  the  next  da3^  he  went  after  her.  He 
told  his  friends  that  he  was  going  to  get  furs. 

The3^  at  once  set  out  to  go  far  iidand;  and,  after  they  had  traveled 
about  for  a while,  he  built  a house  for  them  far  inland,  and  they  began 
to  live  there. 

Her  husband  constantl3'  came  weeping  with  her  child  to  the  place 
where  she  had  been  placed  on  high.  By  and  1)3'  [what  he  supposed 
was]  the  grease  from  her  body  began  to  run  down.  That  was  the. 
licpiid  running  out  of  the  rotten  wood.  The  man  who  w’ent  for  furs 
di.sappeared  moreover.  His  friends  thought  that  a grizzly  bear  had 
killed  him. 

Where  they  sta3'ed,  far  inland,  there  was  plentv  of  all  kinds  of 
animals,  which  he  killed  for  them.  They  had  plenty'  of  all  kinds  of 
berries  and  salmon.  And  they  wore  hides  sewed  together.  They 
became  like  Wood  Indians.^ 

Moreover,  thev  began  there  to  sing  songs.  The  woman  danced  the 
whole  time.  She  also  made  up  new  words.  During  all  that  time  she 
taught  her  husband.  She  made  up  new  words  in  order  that  when 
she  went  back  they  should  not  know  her.  After  thev  had  sta3'ed 
there  many  years  they  went  away.  They  carried  on  their  backs  skins 
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of  iill  kinds  of  animals  prepared  in  unusual  waj's.  Furthermore,  the 
woman  dressed  herself  differently.  She  wore  things  sueh  as  the 
Wood  Indians  wear.  But  the  man  did  not  dress  himself  so.  They 
now  came  back  to  the  town. 

The  man  .said  that  he  liad  come  to  a town  while  he  was  hunting 
far  inland,  had  there  married  the  woman,  and  had  remained  there. 
One  night  he  .said  that  his  wife  would  dance.  All  the  while  she  spoke 
the  words  that  she  had  composed  for  her  husband.  But  her  husband 
said  that  it  was  her  language. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  then  went  into  the  house  where  she  Avas, 
and  she  began  to  dance  before  them.  Her  dances  and  her  songs  were 
strange.  Nevertheless  she  made  them  desire  to  come  in  and  look 
at  her. 

Whenever  she  danced  her  former  husband  and  her  child  came  and 
looked  on  with  them.  When  she  ceased  her  dancing  she  pointed  her 
finger  at  her  child  and  .said  something.  Her  husband  then  explained 
her  words.  She  .said,  [he  explained],  that  she  had  a child  like  him  in 
her  own  country.  She  then  called  her  child,  and  she  cried. 

When  she  first  danced  her  former  husband  recognized  the  motions 
that  she  used  to  make,  and  her  A’oice.  Although  he  recalled  the  one 
who  was  dead,  he  did  not  believe  that  it  Avas  she.  That  was  Avhy  he 
continually  went  to  look.  Becau.se  she  kept  them  up  all  night  to  see 
her  dance  they  Avere  all  asleep  in  the  morning.  They  learned  her 
songs. 

After  a Avhile,  haA’ing  po.sitiA^eh'  identified  his  Avife,  he  climbed  up 
to  Avhere  she  had  been  put  and  untied  the  box  cover.  Only  rotten 
Avood  Avas  there.  Some  time  after  he  had  seen  this,  very  early  one 
morning  after  she  had  danced,  Avhile  they  still  slept,  he  Avent  thither. 
Then,  after  he  had  pulled  from  her  fac('  the  thing  that  she  Avore  as  a 
hat  as  she  slept,  he  .saw  it  AA’as  his  Avife.  And  while  they  slept  he 
killed  them  both. 

Then  thcA’  di.scovered  it,  but  the  Avoman’s  friends  Avere  ashamed. 
The  man's  friends  Avere  al.so  ashamed.  Nothing  happened.^ 

A similar  story  from  the  .Vlaskaii  Haida  will  l)e  found  in  Mc'moir.s  of  the  .Jesup 
North  I’acific  Expedition,  Volume  V,  part  1,  pa<re  268. 

'Tcda^ogus,  the  word  use<l  here,  is  identical  with  “Stick  Indians”  of  the  (Uiinook 
jarfron  and  is  applied  to  all  interior  Indians,  such  as  the  Athapascan  tribes  and  the 
interior  .Salish.  In  this  case  it  would  refer  either  to  the  Athapascans  or  to  the 
Kitk.san  of  the  upper  Skeena. 

* Both  parties  were  so  ashamed  that  no  fight  resulted  and  no  hlood  money  Avas 
exacted. 
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The  rejected  lover 

[Told  by  Abraham  o£  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o.] 

At  Q!ado'  a certain  person  fell  in  love  with  a woman.  She  then 
refused  to  have  him,  but  she  told  him  to  pull  out  his  hair,  and  then 
she  would  fall  in  love  with  him.  He  went  again  to  talk  to  her.  She 
then  told  him  to  pull  out  his  eyebrows  and  his  eyelashes;  she  would 
then  fall  in  love  with  him.  After  that  he  went  again  to  speak  with 
her.  That  time  she  told  him  to  pull  out  his  mustache  and  the  hair  on 
his  liody.  Only  then,  [she  said],  would  she  fall  in  love  with  him.  After 
that  he  again  went  to  her.  Then  she  absolutelj"  refused  him. 

He  ceased  going  abroad  among  the  people.  When  he  needed  any- 
thing he  always  went  out  at  night.  He  began  to  work  inside.  He 
whittled.  After  he  had  done  this  for  a while  he  had  filled  two  boxes. 
And.  when  a moonlight  night  came,  he  went  out. 

He  then  shot  the  sky.  He  picked  up  another  arrow  and  shot  it  into 
the  notch  of  the  first.  He  did  the  .same  thing  again  and  again.  After 
he  had  shot  away  his  two  boxfuls  it  hung  a flow’s  length  from  the 
ground,  and  he  laid  the  bow  upon  them.  He  at  once  went  up  upon  it. 

After  mounting  for  some  time  he  came  to  a town.  That  was  the 
Moon’s  town,  they  say.  After  he  had  gone  about  the  town  for  a 
while  someone  said  to  him  out  of  a big  hou.se:  ‘"Your  grandfather 
invites  3mu  in.”  And  he  entered.  He  (the  Moon)  then  had  him  sit  at 
his  right  hand  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

After  he  had  sat  for  a while  looking  at  him,  as  he  .sat  near  him,  he 
had  a box  l)rought  to  him.  He  saw  that  all  of  his  hair  was  gone.  At 
that  time  he  saw  only  one  ])ox.  After  he  had  pulled  them  apart  five 
times  he  took  a small  com!)  out  of  the  inmost  one. 

He  then  had  water  brought  and  began  to  make  his  face  look  as  it 
ought  to  look.  Each  time  he  wet  his  hands  he  rubbed  them  upon  his 
e^^es.  Alien  he  had  made  him  good-looking  he  liegan  to  comb  his 
hair.  He  ran  the  comb  down  along  half  of  his  head,  and  when  it  had 
passed  below  he  took  it  otf.  And  after  he  had  done  this  to  him  three 
times  he  stopped.  After  that  he  also  made  his  e3^ebrows  with  the 
comb,  and  his  e3U?lashes,  and  he  also  brought  out  his  mustache. 

A^hen  he  first  came  in  he  said  to  him:  ‘"Grandson,  news  had  come 
that  you  wnre  going  to  come  up  to  let  me  set  you  to  rights.  I will 
make  3’ou  quite  proper. 

He  .straightwa3f  made  him  good-looking.  He  finished  him.  He 
was  there  many  nights.  Then  he  gave  the  chief  directions:  “A^hen 
the  one  that  you  loved,  who  made  you  pull  out  your  hair,  comes  with 
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the  others  to  look  at  you  do  not  turn  your  face  toward  her.  Turn 
your  back  to  her.” 

He  then  went  down  again  upon  the  arrows.  Now  he  sat  erect  in 
his  fathers  house,  and  all  the  town  of  Q!ado'  came  in  to  look  at  him. 
Then  the  one  with  whom  he  had  been  in  love  looked  in  at  him,  and  he 
turned  his  back  upon  her.  and  by,  fascinated  by  the  sight  of  him, 
she  died. 

The  first  part  of  a longer  Masset  story  resembles  this.  See  Memoirs  of  the  Jesup 
North  Pacific  Expedition,  volume  V,  pages  228  and  229.  Also  compare  the  story  of 
Big-tail  of  the  present  series.  The  scene  of  this,  like  many  others,  is  located  at  the 
Tsiinshian  town  of  Q!ad6';  see  the  last  episode  in  the  story  of  A-slender-one-who- 
was-given-away. 
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He  who  CiATIIERED  FOOD  FOR  AN  EAGLE 
[Told  by  Jackson,  late  chief  of  Skidegate.] 

Ho  liad  ten  uncle«.  The}"  gathered  food  at  a certain  salmon  creek. 
Then  he  went  up,  got  veiy  man}"  salmon,  and  filled  his  canoe.  An 
eagle  sat  on  a sand  bar.  He  split  open  the  salmon,  threw  them  off 
there,  and  paddled  away  with  an  empty  canoe.  On  the  next  day  he 
again  went  out,  split  the  salmon  open,  and  threw  them  off'.  After  a 
long  time  the  people  came  to  know  about  the  eagle. 

They  then  gathered  all  kinds  of  berries.  His  mother  was  a widow. 
His  mother  looked  after  his  youngest  unele'’s  wife.  For  that  reason 
he  picked  wild  crab  apples  and  cranberries  and  gaye  them  to  his 
uncle's  wife.  And,  when  they  moyed  away,  since  he  and  his  mother 
had  done  the  best  tbat  they  could  for  his  youngest  uncle's  wife,  they 
stayed  with  them.  The  minds  of  the  rest  of  his  uncles  became  different 
toward  him,  because  he  had  gathei'ed  food  for  the  eagle. 

ISow  they  came  to  the  town.  After  they  had  stayed  in  the  town 
for  some  time,  and  it  was  spring,  they  became  hungiy.  He  then 
went  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  uncles,  but  she  .said  to  him:  “Liye 
upon  the  food  that  you  gathei’ed  for  the  eagle."  He  went  out  and 
entered  another  liouse.  There  they  said  the  .same  thing  to  him.  He 
went  into  the  houses  of  his  ten  uncles,  and  eyery  time  thej"  .said  the 
same  thing  to  him.  When  he  went  into  the  house  of  his  youngest 
uncle's  wife,  they  gaye  him  the  dorsal  tin  of  a salmon,  and  he  chewed  it. 

Now,  when  it  was  near  the  end  of  spring,  they  moyed  away  from 
him.  They  did  not  leave  eyen  a small  piece  of  old  cedar  bark  in  the 
town.  And  his  youngest  uncle’s  wife  explained  to  his  mother.  “’When 
they  start  off,  dig  about  in  the  place  where  I sit  down  to  defecate.” 

Now,  when  they  pushed  off',  she  was  the  last.  And  he  dug  about  in 
the  place  where  she  had  .sat  to  defecate.  He  then  found  a bag  hold- 
ing a humpback  .si)lit  open  and  small  pieces  of  food  of  yarious  kinds. 
That  was  the  oidy  food  obtainable  where  they  were. 

And  his  youngest  uncle  left  them  a little  old  canoe.  And  the  boy 
also  started  off',  not  knowing  whither  he  was  going.* 

[Told  by  Wi'nats,  chief  of  the  Seaward-giti'ns.] 

Far  away  from  where  they  left  him  was  a rock.  One  da}"  a young- 
eagle  sat  on  the  top  of  the  rock.  When  it  ffew  away,  he  (the  boy) 
went  to  the  place.  Beside  the  rock  lay  the  tail  of  a spring  .salmon. 
He  picked  it  up  and  brought  it  to  his  mother.  She  steamed  it,  and 
they  drank  the  soup. 
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The  next  cla}’  he  again  looked  toward  the  place  where  the  eag-le  had 
sat.  It  sat  there  again.  And  he  again  went  thither.  A larger  piece 
lay  theiT  than  the  one  he  had  found  before.  Eveiy  morning  they 
became  larger  until  a whole  spring  salmon  lay  there. 

One  day,  just  at  dawn,'  he  looked  for  the  eagle  that  helped  him.  It 
sat  there,  and  he  went  thithei'  and  found  a porpoise  tail  lying  there. 
He  then  took  it  to  the  house,  and  she  (his  mother)  steamed  it.  There 
was  a larger  piece  every  morning  until  a whole  one  by  there. 

One  day  the  eagle  sat  there  again,  and  he  went  thither.  The  tail  of 
a black  whale  lay  there.  lie  cut  it  up  and  took  it  over  to  the  hou.se. 
The  pieces  of  whale  l)ecame  larger  every  time  until  a whole  one  lay 
there.  Then  there  were  more  whales.  At  last  there  were  ten. 

Then  the  slaves  of  his  uncles  went  out  to  look  for  him.  lie  felt 
their  presence,  brought  them  to  the  hou.se,  and  gave  them  .some  food. 
And  he  watched  them  while  they  ate.  He  watched  to  .see  that  the}" 
did  not  hide  any  mouthfuls.  When  they  went  away  he  told  them  not 
to  .say  that  he  was  being  helped.  And  they  went  oil'. 

'I'he  slaves  returned  home.  "They  said  that  they  had  not  seen  him. 
They  th(Mi  went  to  bed.  In  the  night  .something  choked  the  child  of 
the  head  slave,  and  they  made  a light  for  him.  They  tried  to  take  out 
the  object  with  their  fingers.  They  pulled  .something  fat  out  of  his 
mouth.  They  then  put  it  on  a hot  stone.  It  sizzled. 

They  then  began  to  ask  them  about  the  thing,  and  they  answered: 
•’You  ought  to  .see  how  the  one  you  abandoned  is  living.  Black 
whales  ar('  floated  ashore  in  front  of  him  like  driftwood.” 

His  uncles  then  dre.s.sed  up  their  daughters,  becau.se  each  thought 
he  would  have  his  nephew  marry  his  child.  But  the  daughter  of  his 
youngest  uncle  was  lame.  She  was  the  one  who  had  left  food  for  him. 
They  then  went  to  him,  but  he  refu.sed  the  women  and  waited  for  the 
one  who  was  lame. 

Her  father  brought  her  last.  And  he  invited  her  father  into  his 
own  hou.se.  He  then  married  her.  She  was  not  pretty,  but  he  mar 
ried  her  because  she  had  left  food  for  hlm.^  And  becau.se  the  woman 
helped  him  to  live  coals  he  brought  down  food  to  her  father.  But 
his  nine  [remainingj  uncles  began  to  buy  food  from  him.  Becau.se  he 
gathered  food  for  the  eagle  they  (the  daughter.s)  did  not  marry  him. 
For  that  r(‘a.son  he,  too,  would  not  give  them  food. 

Thi.s  is  .saiil  to  lx;  the  family  story  of  a Tsimshiaii  family  called  Nistoy.  As  the 
twf)  parts  were  obtained  from  different  sources  there  an-  several  inconsistencies,  and 
I suspect  that  the  first  story-teller  would  have  completed  the  tale  somewhat  differ- 
ently. 

' F.ut  accordinj'  to  tt'i'nats  (see  below)  he  and  his  mother  continue(l  to  remain  in 
tin;  town.  Possibly  .Jackson  would  have  finished  the  myth  like  “How  something 
jjulled  a row  of  eagles  into  the  water”  and  “Str)ry  of  one  who  siiw  an  eagle  town.” 

•Old  words  are  used  here. 

’ Acconling  to  Jackson  it  was  this  girl’s  mother  wIkj  left  it. 
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Qo'ukIe 

[Told  by  .Timmy  Sterling  of  the  StAstas.] 

He  used  to  say  that  he  would  not  let  himself  become  a ga'gix.It  as 
others  had  done.  One  time  he  went  to  get  firewood.  He  went  alone. 
Only  a dog  that  he  owned  was  with  him.  After  cutting  firewood  for 
a while  he  filled  his  canoe  and  went  away.  While  he  was  on  the  way 
a strong  wind  came  upon  him.  He  then  upset. 

Then  he  and  his  dog  got  safely  ashore.  He  had  cut  the  firewood 
with  a stone  ax.  As  he  swam  he  held  it  in  his  mouth.  As  soon  as  he 
reached  safety  he  began  to  cut  firewood.  He  was  handling  heavy 
things  and  warmed  himself  by  doing  so.  He  also  cut  hemlock  limbs 
and  made  a house. 

After  he  had  been  busy  at  this  for  a while,  and  had  finished  it,  he 
started  to  make  fire  with  a drill.  When  it  burned  he  built  a lai’ge 
fire  in  front  of  himself.  At  the  time  when  he  reached  safety  he  found 
a fiat  stone,  and,  whenever  he  would  sit  down,  he  sat  upon  it.  When 
evening  came  he  sat  on  it  near  the  fire. 

Vv^hen  he  first  saved  himself  he  saw  a large  fire  at  some  distance, 
and  near  it  a crowd  of  people  talking.  He  longed  to  go  to  it,  but  he 
steadfastly  set  his  mind  against  it.  He  had  heard  that  when  one  goes 
to  it  the  tire  goes  before  him,  and  he  goes  on  forever.  That  was  why 
he  did  not  go  to  it. 

In  the  evening,  when  his  fire  and  his  house  were  ready,  he  killed  his 
dog,  and  he  skinned  it.  He  cut  it  open  along  the  breast.  He  then 
left  its  skull  there.  And  he  rubbed  its  blood  upon  his  face,  head,  and 
body.  He  pulled  out  an  ulna  and  ground  it  on  a stone.  After  it  had 
become  sharj)  he  constantly  kept  it  in  his  hand.  Evening  now  came 
upon  him. 

After  he  had  sat  near  the  fire  for  a while  something  came  and 
rapped  on  the  place  where  he  was  sitting.  The  creature  that  makes 
people  ga'gix.Its  ^ came  and  rapped  in  order  to  go  into  his  anus.  When 
it  could  not  get  in  it  kept  saying  to  him:  “Ho  Qo'lkle’s  anus  is  closed 
tight.”  He  did  not  see  it;  he  only  heard  its  voice. 

At  the  time  when  he  upset  it  turned  dry  and  cold.  It  was  north 
weather.  During  the  whole  time  he  remained  awake  all  night  long. 
He  was  afraid  to  sleep.  When  day  came  he  stopped  up  the  chinks  in 
his  house.  He  then  cut  a block  of  wood  and  hollowed  it.  He  wanted 
to  urinate  in  that  only,  and  in  that  he  did  urinate.  Again  he  stopped 
up  all  the  crannies  in  the  house  very  tight.  Again  night  came  upon 
him. 

During  all  that  time  wherever  he  sat  down  he  had  the  stone  with 
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him.  He  alwa^’s  sat  upon  it.  During  all  that  time  something-  tried 
to  get  into  lii-s  anus,  ^something  kept  saying  to  him:  “ IIo  Qo'lkle’s 
anus  is  dosed  tight.”  He  only  heard  the  voice. 

When  night  came  upon  him  he  sat  near  the  tire.  During  all  that 
time  he  let  it  burn  every  night.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while,  a 
woman  came  in  to  him  holding'  in  her  hand  a basket  containing'  some- 
thing. “Brother  Qo'lkle,  I bring  food  for  you.”  IShe  gave  him 
chitons. 

He  then  was  glad.  He  set  them  in  front  of  himself,  and  he  had  her 
sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tire.  He  then  took  out  one  and  put  it 
into  the  tire.  Then,  however,  wood  ticks  ran  away  from  the  tire. 
He  then  threw  all  into  the  tire.  There  was  nothing  but  wood  ticks 
running  away.  He  then  gave  her  her  bucket.  She  now  said  to  him: 
“Hu,  brother  Qd'ikle,"  and  she  went  away  from  him. 

He  wore  on  his  head  the  skin  of  the  dog,  showing  its  teeth.  The 
rest  of  the  skin  hung  down  his  back.  He  was  covered  with  blood. 
He  was  not  agreeable  to  look  at.  During  all  that  time  the  north  wind 
blew  strong!}’.  In  the  place  from  whence  he  had  gone  after  wood 
they  were  troubled  about  him,  but  the  wind  was  too  strong.  There 
was  no  way  to  search  for  him. 

Oti  the  next  evening  something  again  came  to  him  with  food.  That 
time  it  brought  mussels  to  him.  He  put  those,  too,  into  the  tire. 
Minks  ran  away  from  it.  For  a second  time  he  returned  to  her  her 
empty  basket.  A mink  which  had  changed  itself  into  a woman  brought 
him  food.  They  gave  it  to  him  in  order  that  when  he  ate  it  he  would 
become  a ga'gix.Tt.  But  he  was  too  cunning.  Although  he  knew 
that  something  had  changed  its  form  [to  harm  himj,  he  did  not  touch 
it  (the  woman). 

During  all  that  time  .something  kept  tapping  upon  his  buttocks. 
During  all  that  tijiie  it  could  not  get  into  him,  and  it  .said:  “Ho 
Qd'lkle's  anus  is  stoj)ped  up  tight.”  But  he  only  heard  the  voice. 
He  always  held  the  dog's  ulna.  And  he  did  not  let  the  stone  ax  go. 
The  woman  came  in  every  evening.  He  had  her  then  .sit  directly 
opposite  to  himself. 

At  one  time,  when  she  came  in  to  him,  she  brought  him  the  follow- 
ing news:  “To-mori'ow  your  friends  are  going  to  come  for  you.” 
During  all  that  time  he  urinated  nowhere  but  in  his  box.  On  the 
next  day  many  people,  as  many  as  ten,  came  to  him  by  canoe.  In  it 
his  sister  .sang  a crying  song:  “Ha,  brother  Qd'ikle.”  He  looked  out 
of  the  hemlock  hou.se. 

During  all  that  time  he  wore  the  dog's  head.  Again  he  did  not 
sleep.  \\’hile  they  were  still  out  at  sea  he  went  down  to  meet  them. 
When  they  got  in  front  of  him,  in  truth,  his  youngcu'  l)rothei'.s  were 
there.  His  sister  was  also  there.  He  recognized  them  all.  They 
feared  for  .some  time  to  go  in  to  him. 
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And,  after  the}^  had  remained  there  for  a while,  they  came  in  to  him. 
Then,  as  he  pulled  it  up,  he  thrust  the  dog’s  bone  into  the  end  of  the 
canoe.  It  went  in  easil}'.  And,  when  he  passed  down  to  the  middle, 
the  same  thing  took  place  there.  The  whole  canoe  was  like  that. 

Then  all  got  otf,  and  he  tied  all  their  paddles  together  and  went  up 
to  the  house  with  them.  He  then  brought  them  into  the  house  and 
stood  them  on  end  near  the  door.  He  then  had  the  canoe  people  sit 
in  a circle.  His  sister  sat  with  them  next  to  the  door. 

And  he  intended  to  let  them  wash  their  hands  in  urine  after  they 
had  sat  there  for  a while.  He  put  it  first  in  front  of  the  one  nearest 
to  the  door.  While  he  washed  his  hands  he  turned  his  head  away  and 
snuffled.  As  each  washed  his  hands  he  did  the  same  thing.  He  then 
knew  that  these  were  Land-otter  people.  He  picked  up  his  urinal 
and  put  it  back  into  its  place  behind  him. 

After  that  he  put  the  paddles  into  the  tire.  Lo!  minks  ran  away. 
When  he  clubbed  those  that  had  come  after  him,  they  did  not  any 
longer  conceal  the  fact  tliat  they  were  land  otters.  He  straightway 
placed  himself  just  inside  the  door  and  clubbed  the  land  otters  to  death. 
But  he  did  not  touch  the  woman.  The  Land-otter  people  changed 
theiiLselves  to  make  him  a ga'gix.It.  If  he  had  gone  with  them  he 
would  have  become  a ga'gix.It. 

During  all  that  time  he  fasted.  Again  he  did  not  sleep.  He  feared 
to.  During  all  that  time  the  woman  brought  him  food.  And  every 
time  he  put  it  into  the  lire  different  things  ran  away  from  it. 

At  one  time,  when  she  came  in  to  him,  she  again  said  that  they  would 
come  for  him.  By  and  bv  ten  more  persons  came  after  him  in  a canoe. 
Again  a woman  sang  a crying  song  in  it.  “Brother  Qo'lkle”  were 
the  words  she  put  into  it.  He  again  went  down.  Those,  too,  were 
afraid  for  some  time  to  come  in  to  him. 

B}"  and  by  the}"  came  in.  He  recognized  all.  When  he  pulled  up 
their  canoe  he  also  stuck  his  dog’s  bone  into  it,  and  it  went  in  easily. 
He  gathered  all  their  paddles  together,  bound  them,  and  went  up 
with  them.  He  again  stood  them  on  end  near  the  door.  As  before, 
he  told  the  canoe  ])eople  to  sit  on  each  side  of  him.  He  again  seated 
his  sister  nearest  to  the  door. 

Then  he  again  had  them  wash  their  hands  in  urine.  He  saw  them 
again  turn  their  heads  away  as  they  washed.  He  saw  that  these  were 
also  land  otters.  He  again  rose  and  put  their  paddles  into  the  fire. 
They  all  ran  off'  again  as  miidcs.  He  stood  then  in  the  doorway  and 
began  to  club  the  land  otters.  Again  he  preserved  the  woman  only. 

During  all  that  time  it  was  north  weather.^  Soon  after  he  had  killed 
these  there  w'as  line  weather.  The  wdnd  had  been  strong  for  ten  days. 
When  it  was  a tine  day  his  friends  really  came  in  search  of  him.  He 
went  to  them.  Without  waiting,  they  came  up  in  front  of  him. 

Then  he  tried  to  push  his  bone  into  the  canoe  bow".  He  could  not. 
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And  he  knew  it  was  a real  canoe.  But  he  still  did  not  believe  that 
they  were  his  frietids.  He  also  g-athered  their  paddles  together  and 
took  them  up  to  the  house.  He  again  stood  them  near  the  door.  He 
again  told  the  people  to  sit  opposite  him. 

Then  he  took  up  the  urine  and  had  them  wash  their  hands  in  it.  The 
one  ill  front  of  whom  he  first  put  it  now  washed  his  hands  in  it  after  the 
usual  fashion.  His  sister  was  really  in  the  canoe  with  them.  Those 
who  had  come  before  were  only  like  her.  When  they  got  through 
washing  he  shoved  their  paddles  into  the  tire.  They  burned,  and  one 
of  them  rose  quickh’  and  pulled  them  out. 

And,  after  he  had  sat  there  for  a while,  he  rose  quickly  and  struck 
at  the  one  sitting  next  to  him,  who  caught  his  club  overhead.  Dur- 
ing all  that  time  he  wore  the  skin.  The}"  were  afraid  to  look  at  him. 
During  all  that  time  he  also  fasted.  He  always  remained  awake.  He 
was  nothing  but  bones. 

During  all  that  time  they  talked  to  him:  “Qo'lkle,  it  is  we.  Come 
with  us.”  He  struck  at  one  who  was  near  him,  and  they  caught  his 
club  above  him.  All  at  once  he  started  to  go  with  them.  He  had 
fought  all  the  ten  canoe  people.  The  canoes  of  those  who  had  come 
befon*  had  turned  into  large  logs. 

He  now  emi>arked  with  them.  After  he  had  gone  along  for  a while 
with  them  he  struck  at  the  one  next  to  him  with  his  stone  ax.  Eveiy 
time  they  caught  it  above  themselves.  They  came  to  the  town  with 
him.  When  the  townspeople  came  down  to  meet  him  he  also  tried 
to  tight  with  them.  They  stopped  him  ([uicklj"  every  time. 

V/hen  he  came  into  the  house  they  gave  him  some  salmon  to  eat. 
He  put  one  piece  into  the  tire.  It  burned,  and  he  put  it  back  [into 
the  dishj.  .Vfter  he  had  sat  there  for  another  space  of  time  he  struck 
at  the  one  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  they  quickly  stopped  him.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  time  they  called  to  him:  “'Qo'lkle.”  He  also  kept  the 
stone  under  his  anus  whenever  he  sat  down.  When  evening  came  he 
was  afraid  to  lie  with  his  wife.  He  even  tried  to  kill  his  wife.  But 
the  next  day  he  ate  in  the  usual  manner.  He  put  a part  of  all  the 
things  he  ate  into  the  tire.  When  it  burned,  he  ate  of  it.  They  [the 
land  otters]  wer(‘  unable  to  get  him. 

Thi.«  story,  wliicli  is  aijparciitly  Tliiigit,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  Ilaida  and 
Tlingit  notions  regarding  the  ga'gix.It,  “wild  men,’’  am!  the  relations  that  land  otters 
were  snppfised  tf)  hear  to  them.  See  also  the  story  of  Snpernatnral-heing-who-went- 
naked,  note  19. 

' .''aid  to  he  a small  mon.'^elike  animal  alwaj's  running  ahont  on  tin-  rocks.  Chil- 
dren call  them  si.gii,  the  usual  term  for  “land  otter.’’ 

*<»n  this  (roast  the  north  winds  bring  clear,  (rold  weather,  hut  often  higli  seas, 
while  the  southeast  wind  l)rings  wet-  weather.  Cine  weather  to  a llaida’s  ndnd 
deiK-nds  not  so  miKrh  on  (rlear  skies  as  on  smooth  water. 
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Two  Children’s  Stories 

[Told  by  my  interpreter,  Henry  Moody,  of  Those-born-at-Qa'gials] 

I.  “Hu])ababe+,  here  is  younger  brother  [or  sister]  crying.” 

“Give  3"our  younger  lirother  the  large  clam’s  head  (qlohg.osqadja'4-) 
that  I put  awa}^  for  him.”  “ Where  is  5munger  brother?  ” “ I do  not 

know.  I destroyed  him  ((iIohg.osqa'djig.An)  as  imu  told  me  to  do.”  ^ 

II.  Song-sparrow^  lived  Avith  his  grandmother.  Whenever  his 
grandmother  soaked  salmon  Grizzly -bear  ® stole  the  soaked  salmon. 
One  day  Song-sjiarrow  saw  Grizzly -bear  doing  this.  He  said  then  to 
his  grandmothei';  “Grandmother,  1 will  kill  him.”  And  his  grand- 
mother said  to  him:  “ Do  not  tiy,  mv  child;  he  will  swallow  you.” 
“That  will  lie  all  right,  grandmother,  for  I shall  have  a fire  drill  in 
his  belly.’’ 

lie  then  made  a bow  and  arrows.  The  people  did  not  like  him  and 
his  grandmother.  By  and  by,  when  Grizzly-bear  came  there  again,  he 
shot  him.  He  did  not  know  then  Avhat  happened  to  him.  And,  when 
he  Avas  in  his  bellv,  he  came  to  himself.  He  then  thought  of  his  fire 
drill  and  made  a fire  in  his  belly.  When  it  burned  it  burned  through 
his  belly.  And  lie  killed  Grizzly -bear. 

He  then  brought  the  news  to  his  grandmother.  “Grandmother,  I 
have  killed  Grizzly-bear.”  And  his  grandmother  told  him  that  he  lied. 
Then  he  Avent  again  to  it  and  cut  some  pieces  from  it.  As  soon  as  he 
shoAved  it  to  his  grandmother  his  grandmother  put  on  her  belt.  He 
and  his  grandmother  began  at  once  to  cut  it  up. 

After  they  had  taken  all  into  the  house  he  Avent  to  the  neighboring 
town  for  some  live  coals.  When  he  came  through  the  doorway  they 
asked  him:  “ What  do  3-011  come  for.  Song-sparrow  ? ” And  he  said: 
“I  come  for  live  coals,  skia'ldjigut  ska'ldjigut  sketcle'gut.”^  After  he 
had  said  this  he  spat  out  the  blood  of  a piece  of  the  grizzl}-  bear  that 
he  had  in  his  mouth. 

They  Avere  surprised  at  this,  and  the  town.speople  ran  toAvard  his 
house.  The}"  took  aAva}^  at  once  all  of  the  grizzl}"  bear.  As  he  also  ran 
toward  it  he  said  to  his  grandmother:  “ Grandmother,  keep  hold  of 
the  biggest  piece.”  And,  while  he  was  running,  they  took  all  of  his 
meat  aAvay. 

After  he  and  his  grandmother  had  cried  for  a while  his  grandmother 
went  to  sleep.  Then,  Avhile  his  grandmother  slept,  he  cut  otf  his 
grandmother’s  A’ulva.  And  he  put  grease  and  feathers  upon  the  place. 
He  then  cooked  this.  And  when  it  was  cooked  his  grandmother  Avoke 
up.  “Grandmother,  get  up.  I found  a small  thing  in  the  dirt  of  the 
trail  where  they  have  been  Avalking.  I cooked  it  for  you.”  His  grand- 
mother got  up  at  once  and  ate  it. 
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Then  he  took  his  grandmother’s  urinal  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house  with  it.  And  he  used  his  grandmother’s  urinal  as  a drum.  He 
began  then  to  sing: *  *‘Ha'haha  he'e^e,  gi-andmother  ate  her  cut-otf 
vulva.  In  the  place  [I  putj  grease.  In  the  place  [I  put]  feathers.” 
His  grandmother  then  used  hard  words  toward  him:  “Hewasl)orn 
at  the  roots  of  the  .salmon-berry  bushes.®  He  is  a wizard.  He  was 
born  at  the  roots  of  the  ferns.®  He  is  a wizard.” 

[The  following  version  of  the  latter  was  obtained  by  Prof.  Franz  Boas] 

Once  upon  a time  a boy  and  his  grandmother  lived  in  a hut  made  of 
twigs.  The  boy  was  alwa^’s  going  out  to  shoot  birds.  One  daj'  he 
saw  a large  bear,  which  he  tried  to  kill  with  his  arrpws.  Then  the 
bear  snuli'ed  him  in.  The  old  woman  waited  in  vain  for  her  grand- 
son, and  tinally  thought  he  had  died.  The  boy  was  not  dead. 

While  he  was  in  the  bear's  .stomach,  he  thought:  “I  wish  grand- 
mother's tire  drill  would  come  to  me!'’  It  came  at  once.  He  made  a tire 
in  the  liear's  stomach,  which  killed  him.  He  then  carved  the  carcass  and 
carried  the  meat  to  his  grandmother's  hou.se,  which  he  tilled  entirely. 
The  old  woman  had  no  tire;  therefore  she  sent  her  grandson  to  the 
town  to  ask  for  some  tire.  Before  he  left  he  cut  off  a piece  of  the 
meat  and  took  it  into  his  mouth.  He  then  went  to  the  door  of  one  of 
the  hou.ses.  He  put  down  a piece  of  skin  near  the  tire,  chewed  the 
meat  which  he  had  taken  along,  and  spit  the  fat  into  the  tire,  so  that 
it  blazed  up.  The  people  asked  him:  “What  are  you  holding  in  your 
mouth  f'  He  then  showed  them  the  bear's  meat.  Then  they  all  w^ent 
to  his  grandmother's  house,  and  they  received  presents  of  meat  and  of 
fat.  They  distributf'd  almost  all  of  it. 

He  then  said  to  his  grandmother;  “(lather  some  fuel.’'  She  did  so, 
and  started  a tin*.  Then  the  old  woman  fell  asleep  sitting  near  the 
tire.  While  she  was  aslec*])  the  boy  cut  oti'  a piece  of  lu'r  vulva  and 
put  down  upon  the  wound.  When  she  woke  the  ne.xt  morning  he 
.sent  her  again  to  gather  fuel;  and,  while  she  was  away,  he  roasted  at 
the  tin;  the  piece  that  he  had  cut  from  her  body.  When  his  gi'aiid- 
mother  returned  lu^  said  to  her:  “I  roasted  a little  of  the  bear  meat 
for  you."  She  entered,  and  he  gave  her  her  own  tiesh  to  eat.  As 
soon  as  she  had  eaten  it  he  ran  out,  singing:  “Grandmother  ate  her 
own  vulval” 

‘ Uciieated  over  and  over  to  a crying  Vjaby.  Tlie  point  is  in  a play  ti[)oti  two  Ilaida 
worils. 

* The  word  used  tiere,  Tc!a'tc!agnsga-i,  i.s  the  story  name  of  this  sparrow;  the  com- 
mon name  is  tcla'tc.'a.  See  the  story  of  He-who-wa.s-t)orn-froni-his-mother’s-side. 
note  .s. 

’The  grizzly  t)ear  apjx’ar.s  in  this  story  because  it  was  a great  bugaboo  to  children. 
To  <|uiet  a crying  child  they  sai<l  to  it:  “The  grizzly  bear  might  get  after  you.” 

*Tlie  meaning  of  these  Wf)rds,  if  they  hav(!  any,  is  unknown. 

’Ttiese  birds  always  lay  their  eggs  among  the  salmon-berry  busties  and  the  ferns. 
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A RAID  ON  THE  TlINGIT 
[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-giti'ns] 

Qil'ndawas  was  going  to  make  a potlatch  in  Masset.  She  owned  ten 
slaves.  And  she  had  eight  storehouses  in  the  Kaigani  country.^  She 
was  going  to  have  [her  property]  brought  over  from  there. 

And  she  owned  a copper  plate  worth  ten  slaves.  She  intended  to 
sell  it  for  that  price  in  the  Tsimshian  country.  They  offered  her  nine 
slaves  and  an  8-fathom  canoe.  Thereupon  she  said  that  she  would  not 
part  with  it  because  there  were  not  ten  slaves.  They  then  returned. 
And  they  came  to  Raven  creek. ^ 

And,  after  they  had  sailed  from  there  to  House-point^  with  a south 
wind,  a strong  land  breeze  came  upon  them  (i.  e.,  a west  wind).  The}^ 
were  then  carried  away.  And  it  carried  them  to  the  Kaigani  country, 
where  some  Tlingit  were  gathering  seaweed.  Then  the  Tlingit  invited 
them  in.  And  they  got  oti'.  After  they  had  given  them  food  they 
killed  them. 

The  slaves  saw  then  that  they  killed  those  who  were  on  shore, 
and  the  live  who  had  remained  to  take  care  of  the  canoe  put  up  the 
sails.  And.  after  they  had  sailed  along  for  a while,  they  ran  upon  a 
reef  and  capsized  there.  The  canoe,  tilled  with  the  propertv,  then 
sank.  It  was  a iC-fathom  canoe. 

4'hinking  of  this  while  we  were  growing  up,  we  grew  up  to  war 
with  the  Tlingit.^  In  the  veiy  middle  of  winter  we  began  to  drink 
uu'dicine,  and  right  from  Qa-itg.a'og.ao,'’  where  we  were  fishing  for 
black  cod,  we  went  to  war  in  two  canoes.  We  camped  for  the  night 
at  Kwaitg.A'nL.'’’  On  the  followingnight  we  camped  at  La-iit-g.A'nc.as.’^ 
On  the  next  day  we  crossed. 

And,  while  it  was  yet  daylight,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  rocks  along 
shore.  We  then  waited  for  night.  And,  when  evening  came,  we  went 
in  to  land.  At  daylight  we  pulled  up  the  canoes.  Then  we  drank 
there  four  tfuckets  of  .salt  water.  We  were  thirsty  and  ran  to  the 
fresh  water,  and  we  drank  fresh  water  out  of  spruce  bark  sewed 
together  and  ran  to  the  sea.  ” 

And,  keeping  a shai'p  lookout  unobserved  by  them  we  saw  four 
peo[)le  going  along  in  a canoe.  And,  after  they  were  gone,  we  drew 
up  our  canoes  again.  There  I smoked,  after  which  I was  d3dng  of 
thirst.  They  did  not  think  it  well  to  put  fresh  water  on  me  then,® 
and  tlu\y  put  sea  water  on  me. 

After  that  we  went  to  look  for  people.  We  knew  that  people 
lived  there.  Then  we  saw  smoke  far  up  the  inlet.  And  when 
evening  came  we  started  thither.  Just  before  daybreak  the  canoes 
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caiDe  in  front  of  it.  There  were  four  houses  there.  Below  was  a 
long  stretch  of  steep  shore. 

And,  when  we  got  off,  A'nkustA'"  whipped  the  peoples’  souls. 
Me  then  told  us  to  go  up  to  look  at  the  houses.  And  two  persons 
went  to  look.  Just  as  they  got  there  a big  dog  harked  at  them.  And 
when  they  came  back  A'nkustA  performed  again.  He  then  pretended 
to  tie  fast  the  dog's  mouth.  And  he  said:  “Now,  friends,  go  to  look 
at  the  houses  again.  Now,  although  he  sees  you,  he  will  not  burk.’’ 

I then  went  with  two  others  to  look.  Onl}’  a mat  hung  in  the  door- 
way. I lay  down  in  the  doorway.  They  wei’e  snoring  in  the  house. 
And,  having  fastened  my  knife  upon  my  hand,  T entered.  I found  by 
feeling  that  there  were  only  women  there. 

And.  after  we  had  come  to  where  our  people  were  sitting,  I said: 
“Chiefs  that  I have  for  elder  brothers,  strengthen  yourselves.'’  They 
then  divided  to  enter  the  house.  And  they  said:  “Huk’’  (“Co  on").'^ 
I let  XA'nxaogu'tg.as  go  ahead,  and  his  younger  brother  followed  me. 

And.  when  we  were  about  to  run  in,  I looked  toward  the  beach  [and 
saw]  that,  instead  of  coming  after  us,  they  were  preparing  to  shoot. 
We  started  away  then  in  disgust.  We  got  into  the  canoe.  There 
they  asked  us  why  we  came  down.  And  we  almost  came  to  a (piarrel. 

We  then  started  off.  And,  when  we  landed  among  the  drdftwood, 
Cana'-i's  canoe  came  up  behind  us.  They  were  going  to  land  after  us 
among  the  driftwood.  He  said  then:  “Come,  friends;  light  a tire 
here  for  the  sockeyes,  which  are  good  to  eat.”  But  I scolded  them 
for  it.*^  and  they  got  in  against  their  will. 

And  they  remained  there  still.  And,  after  they  had  talked  for  a 
while  about  parting  company  with  the  other  canoe,  I said:  “Wy 
father-in-law  is  a chief.  If  those  who  have  been  in  your  company  kill 
p<‘0])le  and  he  receives  nothing,  you  will  feel  sorry  for  it.  Let  us  go 
down  the  inlet  after  them.” 

We  then  followed  them  down.  After  w'e  had  gone  along  for  a while 
Cana'-i's  canoe  passed  out  of  the  inlet  ai’ound  a point.  I then  said: 
“Let  us  paddle  after  them.  Paddle  after.  Paddle  after,  d’hey 
might  meet  somebody.’' 

And.  w hen  they  had  nearly  rounded  another  point,  they  pull('d  back. 
Some  time  after  that  guns  sounded,  and  they  went  ashore.  Some 
'I'lingit  came  then  in  a l)ig  canoe.  They  stood  in  lines  in  the  nuddle. 
There  were  a great  number  of  guns  in  this.  We  then  started  out  to 
head  them  oti. 

As  they  ])addled  away  from  us  they  shot  at  us  twice,  when  some- 
thing struck  me  in  the  head  and  I lost  consciousness.  I came,  to  myself 
lying  in  the  canoe.  By  and  by.  after  I grew  stronger  and  had  fastcmed 
my  knife  upon  my  hand,  they  said  to  me:  “C.A'nx.oat  was  kilh'd.’' 
I then  looked  at  him.  He  was  hanging  over  into  the  water.  And  I 
told  them  tiot  to  let  him  fall  in. 
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The  TIingit  then  shouted  at  us.  They  made  a noise  on  the  edges  of 
their  canoe:  “A'lala  a'lala.”  Upon  this  Ga'ala  stood  up  in  ours,  and 
he  shot  the  man  in  the  stern,  so  that  he  fell  into  the  water.  Then  we 
said  the  same.  We,  too,  said:  “■  A'lala  a'lala.”  When  they  shot  me 
two  bullets  went  through  the  skin  of  my  head. 

And,  when  SkA'ngwai’s  father  stood  up  and  aimed  at  the  one  next  to 
the  stern,  who  was  paddling  and  moving  his  head  as  he  did  so,  and 
shot  him,  he  also  fell  upon  his  face  in  the  bailing  place.  We  then 
again  said  the  same  thing.  We  rapped  on  the  edges  of  our  canoe, 
sa3dng  at  the  same  time:  “A'lala.”  And,  when  he  shot  again,  another 
cried  out  in  it.  They  stood  in  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  Others 
paddled  at  the  sides.  They  then  bade  us  cease  shooting.  The}’ 
motioned  us  away  with  their  hands.  We  did  then  accordingly.  The 
canoe  was  so  large  that  the  people  in  it  could  not  be  counted. 

Then  Gana'-i’s  canoe  went  quickly  to  it.  And,  when  they  got  close 
by,  a TIingit  in  the  middle  stood  up  with  a gun.  He  pointed  at  this 
one  and  that  one  among  them.  Someone  in  Gana'-i\s  canoe  speared 
him  with  a bone  spear  that  had  a short  handle.  He  dropped  the  gun. 
The  TIingit  then  (juickly  sat  down.  He  pulled  out  the  spear.  His 
intestines  came  out  at  the  same  time.  He  broke  it.  And,  when  he 
started  to  shove  the  spear  back  into  the  wound,  someone  in  Gana'-i’s 
canoe  jumped  in  to  him,  and  the  people  in  the  canoe  stood  up. 

'riien  our  canoe  went  thither.  And  I went  to  the  bow  and  jumped 
into  it.  All  had  long  knives.  I fell  in  the  stern.  And  the  one  I fell 
near  stabbed  me.  When  he  struck  my  shoulder  I felt  my  insides 
come  together  [with  pain).  Nevertheless  I struck  him  in  the  side,  and 
his  insides  fell  upon  me.  After  that  another  one  came  toward  me 
from  the  bow.  I stabbed  him  also  in  the  side.  When  1 struck  him 
again  he  died. 

After  that  another  came  at  me.  When  he  tried  to  stab  me  I dodged 
him.  And  when  1 struck  him  he  grew  pale.  1 told  Gli'ala,  who  came 
behind  me,  to  kill  him.  A youth  having  no  knife  then  made  with  his 
hands  the  motion  of  surrender,  to  me  from  the  bow.  And  1 picked 
him  up,  and  I threw  him  into  our  canoe.  When  another  came  at  me 
1 struck  him.  It  grazed  him.  He  went  at  once  into  our  canoe.  He 
let  himself  be  enslaved.  I made  a cut  down  his  back.  He  was  a 
brave  man.  People  did  not  pass  in  front  of  his  town.  They  were 
afraid  of  him.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  had  let  himself  be 
enslaved  the  TIingit  became  boneless  [with  astonishment].  They  did 
not  believe  it.  His  name  was  Yan. 

After  we  had  fought  for  a while  some  one  called  to  me  from  the 
middle:  “ So-and-so’s  grandfather,  they  are  too  much  for  me.”  I 
then  ran  to  him.  And  they  had  one  of  our  friends  in  the  bottom  of 
the  canoe.  A TIingit  whose  knife  had  dropped  from  him  was  moving 
it  toward  himself  with  his  feet  when  I struck  him. 
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And  while  I whs  striking-  one  after  another  some  one  shouted  to  me 
from  the  stern.  A Tling-it  was' h’ing-  upon  one  of  our  3’oung'  men. 
And.  pushing  away  his  knife,  1 cut  off  his  head.  After  that  1 saw 
some  one  who  got  in  out  of  our  canoe  and  a Tlingit  strike  each  other 
at  the  same  time.  The  Tlingit  fell  upon  his  breast.  Some  time  after 
that  he  (the  Haida)  called  to  me:  ‘‘  So-and-so’s  grandfather,  they  have 
broken  mv  arm.’’  I looked  at  him.  There  was  a wound  in  his  right 
arm.  They  shot  him  from  beneath  hides  l\dng  near.  I did  not  hear 
the  sound  of  the  gun.  Neither  did  he  hear  it.  Those  who  were  with 
us  instead  [of  helping  us]  stood  near  looking  on.  The}'  were  afraid. 

After  we  had  fought  for  a while,  and  had  killed  nearly  all,  1 ran  to 
the  bow.  The  many  women,  who  sat  in  two  places,  1 pushed  apart. 
I passed  between  them  to  the  bow'.  Then  the  one  who  had  concealed 
hinuself  in  the  bow  rose.  AVhen  he  was  about  to  strike  me,  1 struck 
him  in  the  side.  He  at  once  tried  to  close  with  me.  I kept  striking 
him.  B}'  and  by  he  died. 

And  in  the  stern  out  of  (tana'-i’s  canoe  they  struck  a certain  one. 
He  jumped  then  into  the  water  and  struck  the  edges  of  the  canoe  with 
his  knife.  The}'  jumped  upon  the  Tlingit  and  stabbed  him. 

And  after  I had  gone  about  in  the  bow  for  a while  1 looked  toward 
the  stern.  They  were  already  pulling  in  slaves.  And  when  I went 
thither  1 saw  a woman  left.  She  had  been  shot  in  one  leg.  And  I 
did  not  take  her.  One  that  I had  struck  acted  as  if  he  were  crazy. 
Then  1 jumped  into  [our  canoe],  and,  when  I was  about  to  stab  him, 
he  held  up  his  hands  to  me.  I then  tied  his  legs  together  with  a rope, 
and  I tied  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

The  ])roperty  was  captured  at  once.  Into  (rana'-i’s  canoe  they  took 
t('n  .severed  heads.  There  were  oidy  nine  slaves.  And  after  SkA'ng- 
wai's  father  had  brought  five  heads  into  ours  they  found  fault.  He 
stopped  then.  And  they  took  all  the  property. 

In  front  of  the  place  whence  we  had  been  wrangling  a whale  swam 
about  with  its  young  one.  And  we  .shot  at  the  young  one.  ^Ve 
killed  the  young  one.  We  took  its  oil  to  Port  Simpson''’  to  trade. 
There  we  bought  all  kinds  of  stuff.  We  carried  the  things  away. 
And,  when  the  canoes  were  filled  with  pi-operty,  .some  was  left  behind. 

The  warriors  now  got  in.  And,  as  they  went  along,  they  began  to 
sing  war  songs.  It  was  hard  for  me.  Two  of  my  younger  brothers 
were  killed,  and  I .sang  differently  fiom  them. 

When  they  were  almost  out  of  tin*  inlet  .some  one  shoub'd  ‘‘ Ix.ia'-l-T, 
they  are  pursuing  us.”  Phill  canoes  were  behind  us.  The  canoes 
wore  clo.se  together.  They  were  brave  in  Sg.a'gia's  canoe  (the  nar- 
rator’s). And  the  people  in  (rana'-i’s  canoe  began  to  paddle  away 
from  us.  I then  stood  up  and  I said:  ‘■‘Chiefs  whom  I have  for 
fathers-in-law  and  my  sons-in-law’s  nephews,  do  not  tell  a bad  story 
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about  us.  For  that  we  are  out  here.  That  is  why  they  will  kill  us. 
Befoi'e  the}"  destroy  us  we  will  destroy  a whole  canoe  load  of  them.” 

After  we  had  paddled  away  for  a while  in  fright  I looked  back. 
Instead  of  my  seeing  them  they  were  gone.  It  was  nothing  but  drift- 
wood, on  the  top  of  which  sea  gulls  sat. 

Then  the  people  of  Gana'-i’s  canoe  started  a fire  in  a creek  where 
there  were  many  humpbacks.  There  they  roasted  humpbacks  for  us. 
When  we  were  done  eating  we  went  away.  We  also  gave  food  to  the 
Tlingits. 

We  then  went  to  Cape  Charcon.  [We  crossed,  and],  while  we  were 
going  along  together,  some  one  ahead  of  us  shouted:  “What  warriors 
are  those?  ” Then  SkA'nguvai’s  father  said:  “These  are  Sg.a'gia’s  war- 
riors. ” And  they  came  out  from  their  concealment.  They  had  guns  with 
red  outsides  (i.  e.,  new  ones)  and  two  cartridge  boxes  apiece.  No  one 
could  touch  me  [I  was  so  dirty].  I had  on  a white  shirt,  and  I wore  a 
blanket  doubled.  Where  they  ate  humpbacks  I tied  cedar  bark  round 
the  arm  of  the  man  that  they  shot.  And  the  one  shot  in  the  head  also 
returned  to  life.  He  told  us  he  would  not  die  foi‘  some  time  yet. 

And,  when  we  came  round  the  point,  they  came  down  in  a crowd 
opposite  us.  They  had  had  a Kaisun  man  living  at  Masset  question  us. 
They  gave  him  the  following  directions.  “If  you  recognize  them  ask 
them  ‘Is  it  you?’  and  if  you  do  not  know  them  ask  ‘What  warriors 
are  those?’”  That  was  the  way  in  which  he  questioned  us.  They 
then  called  ashoi'e  from  our  canoe  a Masset  man  who  was  born  in  the 
same  place  with  a certain  one  [of  them].  M^e  four  stayed  then  in  the 
canoe.  But  no  one  got  out  of  Gana'-i’s  canoe. 

A man  of  the  Sg.adji'goal  la'nas“  then  stood  near  them,  holding  a 
gun.  Two  cartridge  boxes  hung  from  his  side.  They  .said  he  was  a 
brave  man.  He  said:  “Tell  me,  Pebble-town  people,'’^  what  did  the 
Tlingit  do  to  the  people  of  your  family  in  former  times?  When  the 
Tlingit  formerly  beat  them  every  time  why  do  you  do  this?  I could 
do  something  to  you  for  youi’  foolishness.  You  might  be  shot  to 
pieces.”  And,  when  he  aimed  his  gun,  he  pointed  it  at  us.  His  name 
was  StAwa't. 

I felt  as  though  I had  been  struck  in  the  face.  He  had  pointed  a 
short  gun  at  me.  J seized  then  a long  one,  and  I jumped  off.  I ran 
to  him.  I struck  him  at  once  with  the  gun.  I struck  him  in  the  neck. 
And  when  he  was  about  to  stidke  me  I got  my  gun  ready  for  him. 
“Now,  if  you  strike  me.  I will  shoot  you.”  Two  of  my  friends  who 
were  ashore  then  struck  him  with  their  guns.  And  Natqa'g.on  said 
to  him:  “This  is  not  the  first  time  [men  of  his  family  have  done  such 
thing.s],‘and  they  are  also  brave.  Why  don’t  you  strike  back?” 

Then  some  one  said  to  us:  “Cease  doing  it  to  him.  You  have 
struck  him  more  than  enough  for  his  talk.”  We  then  stopped]  and 
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the}’  took  us  over  to  the  canipinof  place.  A part  of  our  people  went 
round  the  point.  Then  GustAiuA'lk  invited  us.  And  there  they 
pulled  in  the  two  canoes.  There  were  a great  number  there  of  my 
father’s  nephews,  born  in  the  same  town  with  me.  They  set  us  then 
in  a line. 

And,  after  he  had  begun  to  give  us  food,  the  Masset  people  went 
down  to  the  canoes  in  a crowd.  And,  when  they  had  nearly  reached 
our  slaves,  1 handed  my  gun  to  SkA'ngwai's  father.  I then  ran  down. 
I made  fast  my  knife  in  my  hand.  1 then  pushed  them  away  and 
anchored  the  canoes  outside. 

They  then  began  to  give  us  food.  And  we  had  on  our  cartridge 
boxes.  We  also  kept  our  guns  at  our  right  sides,  and  we  had  our 
knives  hanging  down  in  front.  At  the  same  time  we  ate.  Then  we 
finished,  and  they  gave  us  tobacco. 

And  in  the  evening  those  born  with  me  and  my  father’s  nephews 
gave  me  tobacco.  Besides,  they  made  me  an  otter  for  one  of  my 
slaves.  They  ottered  sixty  blankets  for  him,  an  unused  musket,  a 
whole  suit  of  clothes,  two  bags  of  shot,  a big  canoe,  many  things  of 
all  kinds.  1 refused  them. 

We  remained  awake  that  night.  A part  of  us  slept  ashore.  I was 
all  covered  with  blood  from  fighting.  Very  early  on  the  next  day 
they  started  in  this  direction.  And,  when  we  were  ready  to  go, 
SkA'ngwai's  father  went  after  some  water.  He  was  gone  for  a long 
time.  While  he  was  still  away,  Gana'-i’s  canoe  started.  The  wind 
was  in  the  north.  I then  left  the  people  directions  what  to  do  about 
him.  And  we  left  him. 

The  IMasset  people  afterward  took  him  in.  They  landed  him  at 
Rose  spit.  He  walked  home  from  there.  And  on  that  day,  when  it 
was  almost  evening,  we  sailed  by  in  front  of  Skidegate.  The  Skide- 
gate  people  came  out  in  a crowd  to  us.  We  did  not  stop.’®  They 
stood  behind  us  [watching].  We  spent  that  night  at  Water-hole.” 
The  one  in  our  canoe  whom  the}’  had  wounded  was  still  alive. 

And  we  .started  ott'  from  there  at  night.  Then  we  made  a camp  fire 
on  the  irdet  above  Tcla'al.’*  h'rom  there  we  started  very  early  to 
Qa  itg.a'og.ao.  At  that  time  we  sang  a war  song. 

We  then  went  into  Qa-itg.a'og.ao,  singing  songs  of  victory.  Hu  hu 
hu  hu.  When  we  were  going  up  to  the  houses  we  landed  the  slaves. 
Some  of  them  carried  children.  After  having  fought  we  sang  .songs 
of  victory  for  many  nights. 

Here  is  all  of  this  story. 

Thi.y  and  tlie  following  eifilit  stories  and  that  on  page  104  prartieally  constitute  one 
lonK  account  of  the  Ilaida  wars,  fir  rather  raids,  which  have  tiiken  place  within  recent 
times,  excejit  only  those  related  hy  Abraham  fif  Kloo,  which  succeed.  The  story- 
teller was  an  interesting  old  man  who,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  texbi,  had  himself  taken 
part  in  many  of  these  exjieditions  and  had  lived  a life  full  of  adventure.  He  ludonged 
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to  the  Middle-giti'ns  ( Ya'ku-gitina'-i),  a branch  of  the  Pebble-town  Glti^ns  of  the 
west  coast,  but,  while  still  a young  man,  had  gone  to  live  with  members  of  his  family 
in  Alaska.  After  that  he  and  his  uncle  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany for  a long  time,  until  he  finally  came  back  to  Skidegate  to  live.  He  was 
acquainted  with  some  myths,  but  war  stories  were  his  “specialty.” 

'The  Haida  name  means  literally  “Strait-country.” 

^See  “ Story  of  the  House-point  families,”  note  15. 

® See  the  above  story. 

* The  Haida  sentence  conveys  the  idea  that  they  caused  themselves  to  grow  up  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  make  this  war  upon  the  Tlingit. 

“ A camping  place  about  halfway  between  Tcla^al.  and  Kaisun. 

^ A stream  2 miles  north  of  Telel. 

' Another  creek.  I do  not  know  the  location. 

® One  of  the  purificatory  war  regulations  was  to  drink  a great  deal  of  salt  water  and 
then  take  fresh  water  after  it,  when  the  whole  would  be  ejected.  The  same  thing 
was  done  at  other  times. 

® That  is,  they  thought  that  the  use  of  sea  water  was  more  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations. 

'®The  shaman.  Each  war  party  was  provided  with  one. 

" The  war  cry  raised  when  rushing  upon  the  enemy,  like  the  Dakota  Anhe^. 

Because  they  had  not  yet  met  an  enemy  or  taken  a slave,  and  therefore  had  no 
right  to  break  the  fast  regulations. 

'“The  Haida  word  for  this  place,  l^ngilin, looks  as  though  intended  for  “English.” 
The  principal  Hudson  Bay  Company  post  of  this  district  was  there. 

" An  Eagle  family  at  Masset.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  low  rank,  but 
the  head  of  that  family  is  now  chief  of  Masset. 

So  called  from  the  name  of  their  old  town  on  Skidegate  inlet.  This  is  not  a 
family  name,  the  members  of  this  expedition  belonging  to  the  Giti'ns. 

'“The  people  of  Skidegate,  when  they  had  an  opportunity,  were  wont  to  intercejfi 
West  Coast  war  parties  on  their  return  through  the  channel  and  take  their  slaves 
away  from  them. 

" A camping  place  on  IMaude  island. 

'“See  the  story  of  “ Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  31. 
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War  BETWEEN  THE  West  Coast  and  Ninstints  Haida  and  the 

Giti'sda 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middlo-giti'ns] 

The  Ninstints  people'  came  to  Kaisun  in  four  canoes  to  ask  us’'  to 
to  war  in  their  company.  We  then  went  alono-  in  four  canoes. 
And,  after  we  had-g-one  across,  we  entered  LAlgTmi.’’  During-  the  nig-ht 
we  went  in  opposite  to  a fort.  Some  people  were  then  camping-  in 
the  inlet.  We  began  to  shoot  at  them.  There  Amai'kuns  was  killed. 
Gayi'ns*  was  wounded.  Qoya'®  was  also  wounded.  He  was  one  of 
the  brave  men  among  us.  There  we  took  two  slaves. 

W e went  out  from  there.  And  those  who  went  in  advance  came 
upon  some  who  were  sailing  along.  The  sound  of  two  guns  was  heard. 
Afterward  an  empty  canoe  drifted  away.  They  enslaved  two  women. 
And  we  went  thither.  And,  while  we  were  close  to  land,  rejoicing- 
over  the  slaves,  some  persons  came  sailing  round  a point  near  us,  and, 
when  they  saw  us,  they  jumped  off.  Then  some  landed  behind  them. 

I then  prepared  myself  and  got  oft'.  And  I x)ursued  one  who  was 
running  along  near  the  sea.  After  1 had  chased  him  about  for  a while 
in  the  woods  he  jumj^ied  into  the  ocean.  I took  from  him  his  yellow 
cedar  blanket  with  some  of  his  hair.  And,  when  he  emerged  farther 
out,  he  held  uj^  his  hands  before  my  face.  lie  then  swam  to  me. 
When  he  came  near  me  he  dove  again.  And  he  came  to  the  surface 
out  at  sea.  I then  began  to  shoot  at  him.  And  he  swam  landward 
and  squeezed  himself  tight  against  the  face  of  a clift'.  After  1 had 
shot  twice  at  him  there,  I stopped.  He  then  climbed  up  a tree  that 
stood  against  the  face  of  the  clift'.  And,  although  there  was  some 
.space  between  its  toj)  and  the  clift',  he  bent  it  over,  got  a hold  on  the 
face  of  the  clift',  and  went  into  a hole  there.  He  could  not  climb 
thence  either  down  or  up.  We  said  one  to  another  that  he  would  die 
there. 

We  then  went  awav.  We  next  made  a tire  and  began  to  give  each 
other  food.  And  after  we  left  we  began  to  tight  against  the  fort. 
\Ve  could  not  get  away  then.  We  could  not  get  away."  But  after- 
ward thev  got  us  back  [into  the  canoe].  And  they  .shot  one  who  was 
crawling  about  on  the  top  of  the  hou.se  so  that  he  fell  down.  And 
after  they  lay  out  to  sea  for  a while  a man  weal  ing  a dancing  skirt 
and  cedar-bark  rings  dragged  down  a canoe.  A woman  also  came 
after  him.  She  came  to  us  and  talked  to  thosi*  who  were  in  Ldo'gwan's 
canoe.  They  told  her  then  to  come  clo.ser.  And  some  called  to  them 
to  shoot  the  man  so  that  he  would  fall  into  th(>  water.  Ldo'gwan 
refused  to  allow  it  and  started  away  from  them.  They  tlum  went  oft 
in  fright.  We  ran  out  of  ammunition,  d'hen  we  went  away. 
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We  then  started  from  Point-djI'dao  and,  after  we  had  spent  .four 
nights  upon  the  open  sea,  we  came  to  G.A'hxet-kun.^  After  traveling 
two  nights  from  there  we  came  to  Kaisun.  We  had  really  brought 
nothing  with  us  from  the  far  country. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  stoiy. 

My  interpreter  understood  that  the  tribe  attacked  at  'this  time  was,  as  stated 
above,  a Tsinishian  tribe,  but  he  may  have  been  mistaken.  In  that  case  it  must 
have  been  some  tribe  related  to  the  Bellahella. 

’ Or  people  of  G.  A^nxet,  a point  near  Cape  St.  James.  These  people  comprised  the 
Xa'gi-town  people,  Sand-town  people,  XAlda'ngats,  Sa'ki-qe'ig.awa-i,  G.A^nxet- 
qe'ig.awai,  and  some  minor  divisions. 

^ In  Ilaida  the  third  person  plural  is  here  used  as  is  often  the  case  where  the  first 
person  would  be  used  in  English. 

“ This  name  is  said  to  he  applied  to  the  Bella  Coola  by  the  Tsimshian.  Perhaps 
the  inlet  so  called  included  Milbank  sound,  Seaforth  channel,  and  Dean  inlet. 

* Perhaps  this  name  means  “floating.” 

^ The  word  seems  to  mean  “precious”  or  “valuable.” 

“ The  landing  party  found  itself  unable  to  withdraw  without  great  danger. 

"See  the  story  of  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  23. 
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Raid  by  the  Ninstints  Haida  on  those  of  the  West  Coast 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-giti'ns.] 

The  Pebble-town  people  warred  with  the  people  of  Ninstints.  The 
East  Coast  people*  were  also  at  war  with  them.  They  were  all  at 
G.etgfi'n.^ 

From  that  place  the  father  of  Qlaolga's  went  to  hunt.  Then  they 
saw  a war  canoe  ])ass  a place  named  Gia'g.es  h’ing  toward  the  south. 
It  came  along  close  to  the  shore  and  passed  behind  an  islet.  And 
they  did  not  know  those  who  were  in  it. 

And  when  it  was  far  off  he  started  straight  out  to  sea.  And,  when 
the  rocky  shore  had  nearly  passed  out  of  sight,  he  turned  about.  At 
evening  they  heard  the  sound  of  his  guns  at  G.etga'n.  He  had  seen 
the  enemy.  Then  thei"  went  for  two  shamans  who  were  there.  And 
they  whipped  the  souls  of  the  enemy.  At  that  time  they  said  that  a 
white  raven  ffew  into  the  inlet.  After  they  had  drunk  salt  water  for 
two  nights  all  the  warriors  went  out  to  meet  the  enenw. 

After  they  had  crept  along  close  to  the  shore  for  a while  they 
feared  to  round  HKifi'lgAklAs.^  So  they  stopped  there.  Some  of  them 
said  that  Kaisun  could  be  seen  from  there.  and  by,  howev^er,  they 
went  thither.  They  then  saw  some  persons  walking  on  the  beach  at 
Kaisun. 

After  some  time  had  passed  the  canoe  came  in  front  of  them  (those 
at  Kaisun).  They  got  into  it  and  went  seaward.  In  the  middle  was 
a shaman  whipping  the  souls  of  his  enemies.  Then  one  [Ninstints 
man]  in  it  saw  a strange  sight.  “Look  at  the  cormorant  ffjdng  about. 
It  has  no  head.’’  And,  when  they  looked  at  it,  its  head  was  lacking. 
K!adja'-i  alone*  did  not  see  this. 

After  they  hacLgone  on  for  a while  a shot  was  tired  at  them.  At 
once  [the  guns  shooting]  downward  resounded  ev'erywhere.  It  (the 
canoe)  turned  liottom  up.  Ami  as  thev  came  alongside  they  shot  at 
them.  And  aftei-  they  had  destroyed  them  and  had  turned  the  canoe 
over  f>ne  person  was  in  it.  He  alone  the}’  saved.  When  the  first  gun 
sounded,  the  war  chief  said:  “Sqas,  take  the  gun  away.  It  is  not 
time  for  that.” 

They  then  went  away.  Now  they  sang  war  songs.  And  the  next 
day  they  went  to  get  the  heads.  They  then  cut  them  off'  and  dried 
them  in  the  sunshine.  The  .shaman  who  had  whijiped  the  souls  of  his 
enemi(,*.s  had  his  hair  bunched  together.'’  He  had  told  them  to  go  l)ack. 
t)n  the  way  they  (the  Ninstints  people)  .saw  portents.  They  heard  the 
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sound  of  drying  frames  dropping  from  above.  And  Tia®  also  called 
near  them.  He  called,  and  blood  spurted  out  of  his  neck. 

This  encounter  was  referred  to  by  others.  See  Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  volume  v,  part  1,  page  31. 

1 The  usual  word  apjilied  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  means 
“The  coast  where  canoes  can  land  easily.” 

^A  camping  place  about  I J miles  from  Tcla^'al. 

® Probably  means  “Canoe-going-about.” 

“^The  one  who  was  saved. 

® A shaman  might  not  touch  his  hair  with  his  fingers,  and  in  consequence  it  became 
long  and  matted. 

®The  supernatural  power  that  presided  over  slaughter  and  made  his  presence 
known  at  a time  when  it  was  about  to  take  place.  See  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  v,  pt.  1,  p.  31. 
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Fight  between  the  Kaigani  and  ^YEST  Coast  Haida 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-giti'ns.] 

They  had  occupied  Thin-fort.  There  were  many  black  cod  there. 
Then  the}'  saw  portents.  The  black  cod,  tliQ  day  after  they  were 
brought  in,  moved  their  mouths.  And  at  one  time  a headless  cormo- 
rant came  there. ^ Some  time  after  that,  they  say  that  [the  children] 
who  had  a little  fire  in  a cave  below  them  and  were  picnicking  there,  ran 
out  of  it.  Some  small  being  with  disheveled  hair  and  a yellow-cedar- 
bark  blanket  over  its  shoulder  came  out  of  the  cave.  It  was  Super- 
natural-slave^ who  was  among  them,  they  say.  Its  belly  was  big,  they 
say.  Then  they  feared  to  play  in  the  cave. 

After  that  the  rotten  gills  lying  about  groaned.  Another  day  Tia 
flew  over  to  the  fort  from  the  opposite  side.  He  said  “Tia,  tia,”  and 
blood  spurted  out  of  his  neck.* 

One  day.  while  they  svere  away  fishing  for  black  cod,  the}'  (the 
enemy)  came  upon  them.  These  were  the  Kaigani,  Sta'stas,  and 
Middle-town  people.  Then  they  shot  up  at  the  fort.  My  grand- 
mother was  born  among  them.  That  was  why  they  did  not  touch  her 
people.^ 

One  man  then  shot  from  the  fort.  When  his  ammunition  failed 
they  went  up  to  the  fort.  They  enslaved  all  of  the  Pebble-town  peo- 
ple. And,  going  out  to  those  who  were  fishing,  they  de.stroyed  half  of 
them  also.  Some  escaped  to  Kai.sun. 

When  the  warriors  started  off  they  were  told  about  a child  of  the 
Middle-giti'ns,*  who.se  cousin  was  carrying  her  on  her  back.  They 
would  have  taken  her  back,  but  were  afraid.  When  they  had  recrossed 
her  friends  adopted  her.’  At  the  end  of  the  following  autumn  they 
brought  her  back. 

After  that  they  sent  word  by  canoe  that  they  wanted  to  make  peace. 
They  (the  West  Coast  people)  then  went  thither.  When  they  arrived 
at  Tie®  no  attention  was  paid  to  them.  And,  since  their  food  was 
gone,  they  wanted  to  buy  food  from  one  who  lived  opposite.  He  was 
stingy,  and  they  laid  hold  of  him.  Although  he  was  a chief  they 
enslaved  him.  They  also  fought  the  people  of  Tie.  And  they  killed 
many  of  them,  and  those  they  enslaved  were  many.  The  Pebble- 
town  people  mad('  matters  even. 

And,  after  they  had  talked  over  where  they  should  have  a fort,  they 
made  one  on  the  west  coast.  Two  were  staying  at  K liu'stA.  After  some 
time  had  pas.scd  the  Kaigani  people  came  to  mak(>  peace.  When  they 
stopped  in  front  they  began  to  shoot  at  them.  When  they  fhal  they 
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met  the  two  persons’  in  a canoe.  When  they  were  going  to  enslave 
them  they  jumped  into  the  water.  And  they  swam  over  to  an  islet. 
They  now  lied  in  terror. 

Some  time  after  that  they  went  to  the  Kaigani  country  to  fight 
again.  Then  they  destroyed  some  people  there.  They  enslaved  ten 
and  killed  many.  And,  while  they  were  on  the  way  back,  the  wind 
was  strong,  and  they  threw  some  slaves  overboard.  They  did  this  to 
four.  The  Kliii'stA  people  then  came  to  them.  And  they  took  the 
slaves  away  from  them  and  split  up  their  canoe.  They  then  started 
home  around  l)y  the  West  Coast  shore.  They  went  to  Tcla'al.* *  They 
came  to  Lagi'nda,"  where  people  were  catching  salmon.  A single 
slave  was  with  them.  The  chief  finished  sending  food  through  the 
fire.’“ 


’ Comiiare  the  preceding  story. 

^ A Vjeing  who  appeared  to  persons  that  were  about  to  be  enslaved. 

^ Since  his  grandmother  belonged  to  one  of  these  families  or  to  a closely  related 
family  they  let  her  people  alone. 

*See  the  story  of  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  notes. 

“That  is,  members  of  her  family  in  the  Kaigani  country. 

•'’A  town  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Graham  island  formerly  owned  by  the  Sand- 
town  peoide  and  later  probably  by  a branch  of  the  Rear- town  people.  Richard  pro- 
nounced the  name  TlRx.i. 

’The  two  persons  just  referred  to  as  having  remained  at  Kliii'stA. 

“See  the  story  of  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  31. 

“ A creek  on  Graham  island,  running  into  the  channel  between  it  and  Moresby. 

“To  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain. 
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Wars  between  the  Stikine  and  Sitka  Tltngit 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-gitTns] 

The  nephew  of  Ceks  lived  at  Sitka  for  the  sake  of  some  woman.  He 
was  killed  there.  Then  all  the  Stikine  people  went  to  Sitka  to  tight. 
At  that  time  they  had  a pitched  battle  there,  and  they  destroyed  many 
Sitka  people.  After  that  the  Sitka  people  also  started  out  to  war. 

At  that  time  the  eulachon  were  running-  into  the  Stikine.  After 
they  had  tilled  the  ground  with  holes  thei^  went  out  to  get  stones. 
They  did  not  have  the  right  kind  of  stones  there.  They  had  only 
whetstones.  And,  when  thei"  came  from  it,  a man  passed  out  bv  them 
to  get  some.  His  name  was  Daol.^  Then  he  gave  them  the  following- 
prediction:  "They  will  kill  me  [and  my  famih’]  when  the  tide  is  on 
the  ebb,  and  1 shall  never  come  back.” 

As  .soon  as  the  tide  was  out  they  went  out  to  fight.  The  warriors 
came  upon  him  at  the  place  where  he  was  gathering  stones.  Then 
they  took  him  into  the  war  chief’s  canoe.  He  had  left  his  gun  behind. 
Thei'  then  made  fun  of  him  by  telling  him  to  do  various  things. 

While  they  were  talking  to  him  the  warriors  (his  friends)  came  into 
the  bay.  They  asked  him  then:  One-who-is-always-nientioned,  are 
you  still  alive?"  “Yes,”  he  .said.  He  also  a.sked:  “Did  you  Ifring 
mygun?  Did  you  bring  my  knife?  ” “Yes.”  “ Give  them  to  me.” 
They  then  got  his  things  to  him. 

When  he  put  on  his  cai-tridge  box  .some  one  shouted:  “Ixiii'+I,® 
One-who-is-always-mentioned  has  his  weapons  in  his  hands.”  Then, 
forgetting  himself,  he  shot.  Straightway  they  all  shot.  And  he  also 
.said  that  he  pidled  out  his  knife  and  kept  striking  them  as  he  moved 
forward.  They  then  destroyed  the  Sitka  people.  They  stalfbed  those 
who  there  escaped  to  the  woods.  The}'  .said  that  two  young  fellows 
then  came  from  watching  for  their  enemies.  They  took  them  into 
Ceks's  canoe. 

They  then  went  away.  On  the  next  day  they  collected  heads. 
Some  of  them  got  twelve.  Others  got  ten.  The  heads  were  drying- 
in  the  sunshine,  looking  like  clothes  drying  oti  a line  and  bellying-  in 
the  wind.  Then  Ceks,  having  called  the  people  together,  told  them  to 
stop  fighting.  He  told  them  that  they  had  destroyed  the  Sitka  people. 

Ily  and  by  they  let  the  two  youths  that  they  had  enslaved  go.  They 
then  ripped  open  the  .seams  in  a little,  old,  3-fathom  canoe.  In  it  they 
started  off.  'I'liey  also  gave  them  a small  paddle.  They  thought  then 
that  they  would  diown.  In  the  .summer  after  that  tluiy  heard  that 
they  had  e.scaped. 
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Some  time  afterward  the  Sitka  people  were  coming  to  make  peace. 
And  they  got  ready  for  them.  They  thought  it  well  to  make  peace 
[they  said].  Then  Ceks  again  called  the  people  together,  and  they 
agreed  to  destroy  them.  They  then  talked  over  how  they  should  pre- 
serve themselves  from  injury. 

By  and  by  the  Sitka  people  came  in  many  canoes.  After  they  had 
danced  for  a while  in  front  of  the  town  they  came  ashore,  and  the 
dancers  entered  the  house  and  danced  there.  Then  property  was  given 
to  them.  They  gave  them  four  or  two  slaves  apiece  as  blood  money. 
After  that  the}-  also  danced  in  Ceks’s  house.  When  nearly  all  were 
in  thev  shut  the  door,  and  they  killed  those  outside  and  threw  their 
bodies  over  the  clitf  in  front. 

After  they  had  killed  all  of  those  they  crowded  against  each  other 
near  the  door.  They  then  quietl}'  pulled  out  one  after  another,  stabbed 
each  one,  and  threw  out  the  bodies.  At  that  time  a woman  looked  in 
through  the  smoke  hole.  She  held  a knife.  She  made  the  motion  of 
cutting  off  heads.  She  said  that  they  were  going  to  destroy  them. 
Those  who  were  dancing  paid  no  attention  to  her.  After  they  had  ' 
killed  on  for  a while  they  began  to  discover  it  for  themselves.  But 
still  thev  kept  dancing.  Although  onlv  ten  were  left  thev  kept  dancing. 
Pi  •esently  the}"  killed  all.  Six  that  they  saved  they  let  go  home. 

Some  time  afterward  they  began  to  visit  back  and  forth.  Once  a 
great  many  went  to  [Sitka],  and  Qaia'x®  paid  a great  sum  to  the  Rus- 
sians. Then  many  canoes  came  there  and,  when  all  the  Stikine  peo- 
ple were  inside  the  stockade,  Qala'x  began  to  tight  them.  And  they 
destroyed  the  Stikine  people. 

Some  time  after  that  they  became  good  to  each  other.  They  began 
visiting  back  and  forth  again.  Then  ten  canoes  came  to  the  Stikine, 
and  Yaqoa'n  began  to  kill  them.  And  they  destroyed  all  of  them. 
At  that  time  they  stopped  visiting  each  other. 

Some  time  after  that  Qala'x’s  nephew  was  in  love  with  the  daughter 
of  a Russian.  For  that  the  Russians  killed  him.  They  then  killed  the 
Russian's  son.  They  said  that  the  Russians  were  going  to  fight  them 
with  Qala'x,  and  they  fortified  themselves.  They  built  the  walls  out 
of  big  cedars.  And  they  built  the  houses  inside.  They  put  flat  rocks 
along  the  fronts  and  sides  of  the  houses.  ‘ And,  after  they  had  lived 
there  for  a while,  the  Iron  people “ came  in  a vessel  to  destroy  them. 
After  they  had  shot  at  them  ten  times  they  called  for  Qala'x.  When 
he  answered  they  shot  at  him  still  more. 

After  they  had  done  this  for  a while  they  came  ofi'  to  fight  them  in 
three  boats.  All  had  guns  with  bayonets.  They  came  on  land  at  once. 
And,  after  they  had  prepared  for  them  in  the  house,  they  went  out. 
They  then  shot  at  them.  While  the  Russians  were  shooting  by  com- 
mand they  shot  into  them.  They  also  threw  out  their  cartridges 
quickly  and  shot  again.  After  they  had  done  this  for  some  time  they 
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destroyed  the  Russians.  Only  those  who  had  charge  of  the  boats  got 
to  the  ship.  Then  the  warship  sailed  away.  [Meanwhile]  they 
strengthened  the  fort. 

After  two  months  had  passed  thej’  came  to  fight  them  with  two  war- 
ships. They  then  shot  at  them  from  both  sides.  At  that  time  they 
called  to  him:  “Qala'x,  are  you  still  alive?”  “Yes;  I am  not  afraid  of 
the  cannon  you  use  against  me.”  The  cannon  sounded  then  still  more. 

After  some  time  had  passed  they  went  to  get  him.  They  then  fought 
again  with  the  Russians.  The}’  also  destrox’ed  those.  At  that  time 
they  took  guns,  coats,  hats,  and  swords.  After  some  time  had  passed, 
they  (the  Russians)  brought  property  over  to  the  winners.  “Qala'x, 
are  you  3’et  alive?”  “Yes;  I am  still  alive.  I won.  Nowit  is  all 
right  for  you  to  kill  me.”  When  he  said  this,  they  raised  the  Hags. 
They  then  gave  him  clothing,  food,  rum,  and  ammunition.  They  let 
him  win.  Many  of  the  Russians  were  killed. 

My  informant  heard  this  story  from  an  old  Tlingit  from  the  Stikine.  It  is  of  pecul- 
iar interest  as  containing  a native  account  of  the  struggle  between  Baranof  and  the 
Indians  at  Sitka.  It  differs  from  the  Russian  account,  however,  in  so  many  particulars 
that  it  is  evident  that  few  real  facts  are  preserved. 

' The  Tlingit  erjuivalent  of  Di'l.v,  “sand-hill  crane”. 

^ An  exclamation  indicating  extreme  terror. 

^The  chief  at  Sitka.  He  was  really  named  Katlian. 

* Rocks  were  filled  in  between  two  walls  of  timber. 

^ That  is,  the  white  people;  in  this  case,  the  Russians. 
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Fights  between  the  TowN-OF-Tc!A'Aii-GiTfNS  and  the  Midi;le- 

giti'ns 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-giti'ns] 

When  I was  still  1 knew  how  to  handle  a gun.  They  went 

then  to  Dadag.e'ni.^  The  Town-of-Tcla'ai  people^  fought  together 
there.  The}"  fought  while  they  were  drinking  whisky.®  At  that 
time  G.Ala'-i’s  nose  was  bitten  olf.  Then  they  began  to  fight.  They 
shot  at  each  other  all  night,  and  they  killed  a great  many  there. 

Some  time  after  that  another  fight  broke  out.  The  grandfather 
of  NAii-gut-tci'ng.a*  then  owned  two  slaves.  He  went  thither  with 
them  and  a gun.  Although  we  tried  to  stop  them,  they  then  went 
thither.  They  then  fought  there  with  them.  They  took  the  ramrod 
from  one  of  the  slaves  who  then  held  NAn-gut-tcfng.a’s  gun.  They 
went  then  to  ask  for  it.  He  held  it  for  payment  he  said.  At  that 
time  they  did  not  make  a disturbance  about  it. 

Some  time  afterward  a vessel  of  the  Iron  people®  came  there. 
NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  then  went  out  to  it.  While  he  was  away  Sitting- 
chieftaine.ss  went  to  Brave-in-his-belly  “ to  get  the  ramrod.  And  they 
who  were  there  pushed  her  down.  Then  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  came  ashore. 
The  Iron  people  had  given  him  all  kinds  of  food.  He  brought  a lot 
away.  There  was  a great  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  things. 

They  did  not  say  a word  to  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a.  After  they  got  through 
eating  I told  him.  But  he  laughed.  He  called  Gax.i'Idia-i  (one  of  his 
slaves)  and  told  him  to  go  out  and  make  an  announcement.  Then 
Brave-in  his-belly  also  sent  out  to  make  an  announcement.  And  after 
that  they  killed  four  slaves  belonging  to  him.^  And  Brave-in-his-belly 
owned  one  slave.  He  kdled  him. 

On  the  following  day  they  gave  him  (NAn-gut-tci'ng.a)  a great 
amount  of  property — ten  slaves,  three  hundred  blankets,  five  big 
canoes,  a great  quantity  of  property.  At  that  time  he  summoned  the 
people.  Slaves  and  property  were  given  to  the  Middle-town  people,® 
Earth-eaters,®  Dogfish-house  people,'®  People -of -the- house -where- 
they-always-have-plenty-to-eat, Raven-house  people,'®  People-of- 
the-house-that-went-away -discouraged.’®  They  gave  one  [slave]  to 
Unable-to-do  anything."  They  gave  one  to  Qolgi't."  They  gave 
one  to  Far-away,"  to  Qota'n,"  to  Nasta'o,"  to  Tclix.i'."  After  that 
they  gave  to  all  the  house  chiefs. 

On  the  day  after  that  they  sent  for  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a,  and  on  that 
day  they  twice  called  us  in.  After  several  families  had  called  us  in 
the  Earth-eaters  invited  us.  They  had  bee  i giving  us  food  for  a 
while,  when  a noise  arose  in  the  direction  of  a canoe  that  they  had 
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viven  ii<:.  As  soon  as  some  one  said  that  the  Town-ot‘-Tc!a'ai  people 
liad  bioken  it  up  the  Earth-eaters  went  thither.  They  told  us  then 
that  we  had  l)etter  not  go  out.  We  all  had  guns.  They  told  us  not 
to  go  out.  But  still  we  stood  together  among  them. 

'Fhen  the  Town-of-Tela'al  people  stood  in  lines  around  the  edges  of 
the  eanoe,  holding  their  guns  read\\  After  they  had  tpiarreled  for  a 
while  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  came  out,  and  a boy  of  the  Town  of-Tcla'al 
people  shot  at  him.  I,  too,  at  once  shot  one.  They  then  shot  into  the 
Town-of-Tc!a'al  people.  The  dead  bodies  lay  far  apart  on  the  ground. 
Some  .>;at  up.  Some  tried  to  squirm  up  from  their  buttocks  [ha\ing 
been  shot  in  the  legs].  Four  dead  bodies  belonged  to  the  Earth  eaters. 
Two  others  they  wounded. 

They  at  once  began  again  to  shoot  each  other.  Many  more  of  the 
Town-of-TcIii'al  people  were  killed.  After  the}'  had  given  us  food  for 
a while  they  took  us  over  to  NAu-gut-tci'ng.a's  house.  When  they  got 
us  in  the  sound  of  fighting  ceased. 

After  that  the}'  also  shot  into  our  house.  The  house  had  three 
stockades.  Not  a single  bullet  reached  the  house.  They  shot  at  us 
from  around  the  house  while  we  ate.  Early  in  the  next  day  NAii-gut- 
tci'ng.a  called  four  families.  And  while  they  ate  in  the  house  the 
Town-of-Tc!a'at  people  again  began  to  shoot  at  the  house.  And  after 
they  had  done  this  for  a while  we  went  down  with  our  guns  into  a 
ti'ench  extending  toward  the  beach.  And,  while  the  Town-of-TcIa'af 
people  were  shooting  into  the  hou.se  from  near  by,  we  in  turn  shot  at 
them.  We  killed  two.  And  afterward  we  ran  in  through  the  door- 
way. one  after  another.  We  told  of  those  we  had  killed.  Then  the 
Town-of-TcIii'al  people  went  away. 

And  when  they  were  done  eating,  he  gave  them  all  coats  and  good 
clothing.  Early  in  the  next  day  he  called  the  Earth-eaters.  Then 
they  again  shot  at  the  house.  They  did  not  reach  the  inside.  These 
also  went  away. 

After  that  they  began  to  shoot  at  our  house.  After  they  had  shot 
at  our  house  for  four  nights  NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a  told  us  to  get  uj)  very 
early.  And,  after  we  were  done  eating,  he  had  us  wash  our  faces,  lie 
gave  us  tallow,  and,  when  we  had. put  it  on  our  faces, we  painti'd 
them.  He  then  emptied  out  a big  box  of  clothing.  And  as  .soon  as  we 
had  fitted  ourselves  we  put  it  on.  After  that  he  emptied  out  black  hand- 
kerchiefs. We  tied  them  around  our  heads.  He  was  a great  chief. 

Aft(‘r  that  we  sang  a .song.  After  we  had  sung  four  times  we  went 
out  to  tight.  We  then  began  shooting  at  the  four  houses  of  the 
Town-of-TcI  a'al  people  while  the  Town-of-Tc!a'al  peoph*  drew  up 
around  us  from  the  woods.  And,  after  w(*  had  shot  at  each  other 
for  a while,  my  gun  became  hot,  and  1 put  it  into  tin*  water. 

NAu-gut-tci'ng.a  stood  on  the  top  of  his  hou.se  all  of  this  time.  He 
held  a large  horn  in  his  hand  through  which  he  talked  to  us.  We 
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then  waved  something  white  that  he  could  see.  He  knew  by  that  that 
not  one  of  us  had  been  killed. 

After  we  had  fought  for  a while,  and  when  the  sun  was  almost  set, 
the  Middle-town  people  and  the  Earth-eaters  came  to  fight.  They 
broke  through  the  man}'  Town-of-Tc!a'al:  people  who  were  around 
us.  They  told  us  then  to  go  home,  and  we  went  home.  But  they 
fought  in  our  places. 

When  1 came  in  they  said  that  my  breeches  were  bloody.  I then 
felt  there.  The  back  part  of  my  thigh  was  torn.  I at  once  became  faint. 

Early  in  the  next  day  they  shot  at  us  again.  And,  after  they  had 
shot  at  us  for  five  nights,  NAii-gut-tci'ng.a  told  us  to  begin  fighting 
again.  When  we  first  fought  many  of  the  Town-of-Tc! a'al  people 
were  killed.  There  were  also  many  wounded.  And,  after  we  had 
fought  for  a while,  and  evening  was  come,  the  Middle-town  people 
and  the  Earth-eaters  came  and  helped  us.  They  let  us  go  home.  But 
they  had  a pitched  battle  in  our  places.  Some  time  after  dark  they 
stopped  shooting. 

They  shot  intermittently  at  our  house  for  more  than  a month  after- 
ward. They  began  shooting  at  our  house  just  before  daylight.  One 
day  we  did  not  hear  a gun  go  off.  Then  someone  knocked  at  the  door. 
“Open  the  door  for  me.”  That  was  Djig.e'g.as.  “The  Town-of- 
Tc  lil'aJ  people  are  gone.”  They  w^ent  away  very  early. 

On  the  day  following  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  gave  property  to  the.  Earth- 
eaters.  He  gaye  them  eight  slaves,  as  blood  payment  for  the  four 
persons  that  had  been  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  blankets. 
Because  Qolgi't  was  very  sorry  on  account  of  his  canoe  he  gave  him 
a young  slave.  He  was  very  glad  to  have  him.  And  he  also  had  his 
canoe  repaired.  The  day  after  he  called  them  [to  a feast]. 

After  that  they  again  came  to  fight  with  us.  Then  the  Town-of- 
Tc!  a'al  people  shot  at  us  for  two  nights.  After  they  had  acted  toward 
us  in  this  way  for  three  months  a ship  of  the  Iron  people  came.  Nah- 
gut-tci'ng.a  then  told  the  Iron  people  about  himself.  Then  they  left 
us  all  kinds  of  ammunition. 

After  fifteen  nights  were  passed  they  came  after  N An-gut- tci'ng. a. 
And  then,  too,  the  Town-of-Tc!a'al  people  came  to  fight  with  us. 
After  they  had  shot  at  us  for  two  nights  they  went  away  again.  They 
(the  Iron  people)  then  took  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  with  them.  His  heart 
was  not  strong  enough  to  go  without  me.  So  they  took  me  as  well. 

We  then  started  ofl'.  Some  time  afterward  we  came  to  Nass  inlet. 
Two  vessels  lay  there.  Then  they  started  to  settle  there.  They  put 
a stockade  around  the  house,  and  the  Nass  people  brought  in  cedar 
bark.  They  paid  a blanket  for  the  bark  of  two  cedars  to  be  used  as 
roofing. When  the  house  w’as  completed  they  finished  the  warehouse. 

They  began  at  once  to  buy  furs.  All  sorts  of  people  brought  furs 
there  to  sell  to  them.  During  the  whole  time  what  was  dropped  upon 
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the  oround  from  the  tobacco  that  they  sold  I put  up  into  a sack. 
When  mv  father  came  from  Ma'sset  1 gave  it  to  him.  And  NAu-gut- 
tci'ng.a  gave  him  man}* *  blankets  from  the  trading  house.  INh"  father 
gave  him  a canoe.  In  it  the}"  went  to  the  head  of  Nass  inlet  with 
property  to  trade.  At  the  end  of  ten  nights  the  10-fathom  canoe  was 
full  of  furs. 

At  that  time  XAu-gut-tci'ng.a  threw  chips  into  the  water  and  shot 
at  them.  One  youth  then  wanted  the  gun  very  much.  And  he  asked 
how  much  it  cost.  They  told  him  then  that  they  would  let  him  have 
it  if  he  piled  up  furs  to  the  muzzle  as  it  stood  on  end.  They  then 
stood  the  gun  on  end,  and  they  piled  up  beaver  skins  alongside  it.  And, 
when  they  reached  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  they  pressed  them  down. 
And  when  [the  pile]  got  lower  they  piled  on  more.  By  and  by,  when  it 
got  even  with  the  end,  they  stopped.  And  he  also  })ought  a longer 
one.  And  he  gave  six  land-otter  skins  for  the  ammunition.  He  also 
gave  six  land-otter  skins  for  a bag  of  bullets. 

They  then  went  away.  After  five  nights  were  passed  they  returned. 
After  they  had  lived  there  three  years  it  was  found  to  be  too  cold, 
and  they  removed  to  Port  Simpson.  There  also  1 lived  with  them 
seven  years.  XAn-gut-tci'ng.a  lived  at  the  house  of  the  Iron  people. 
After  that  he  lived  there  all  the  time. 

Here  is  all  of  this. 

This  story  fiives  us  an  idea  of  what  intestine  conflicts  were  like  among  people  on 
this  part  of  the  Northwest  coast.  Strife  having  arisen  Ijetween  the  Tc!a'al-l;Vnas  and 
Ya'kn-qe'ig.awa-i,  or  A"a'kn-gitina'-i,  to  which  latter  family  my  informant  himself 
l>elonged.  The  Kaven  families  among  the  Kaigani  joined  the  weaker,  and  apparently 
the  aggrieved,  party.  The  feud  was  not  ended,  however,  until  the  chief  of  the  Y a'ku- 
qe'ig.awa-i  went  away  to  live  with  the  white  people. 


'This  must  have  been  a camping  place,  as  1 have  never  heard  of  a regular  town 
that  was  .so  called. 

^ A prominent  Eagle  family  among  the  Kaigani.  They  were  named  from  their  old 
town  of  Tcla'at  on  North  island.  After  the  emigration  to  Alaska  they  owned  the 
town  of  Howkan. 

^In  Haida  sjx)ken  of  as  rum  (“lam”). 

'His  full  name  was  N.Aii-gut-sa'nL.ans  tcEng.a,  “One-upon-whom-there-is-day- 
light,”  hut  it  is  usually  given  in  a shortened  form  as  NAii-gut-tci'ng.a,  and,  since 
this  is  much  less  a\\kward,  I have  retained  jt  throughout  the  story. 

*See  the  story  of  “ Wars  between  the  Stikine  and  Sitka  Tlingit,”  note  5. 

'’.A  chief,  and  probably  head  chief,  of  the  Town-of-Tc!a'at  people. 

'To  put  his  rival,  who  had  not  so  many,  to  shame. 

’’ See  story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,  note  .3. 

* See  the  above  story,  note  8. 

"'The  four  sulxlivisions  of  the  Middle-town  peof)le. 

*'  Evidently,  the  respective  chiefs.  At  any  rate,  Qolgi^t  was  chief  of  the  Earth- 
eaters.  His  name  was  also  supposed  to  be  that  of  a shaman  among  the  Land-otter 
I)eople.  Far-away  (i.djin ; is  the  .“ame  name  as  that  which  is  ajiplied  to  the  Kwakiutl 
and  their  neighbors. 

” Tallow  or  grease  wa«  juit  on  before  the  face  paintings  were  ai)plied. 

*^.So  I understand  this  sentence.  It  is  so  abbreviated  as  to  be  obscure. 
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Fights  between  the  Fsimshian  and  Haida  and  among  the 

NORTHERN  HaIDA 
[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-giti'ns.] 

The  Skidegate  people  went  once  to  trade  at  Port  Simpson^  in  sixty 
canoes.  The  Pebble-town  people^  also  went  there.  And  they  traded 
with  dry  halibut.  The_v  lived  outside.  There  a Tsinrshian,  who  was 
with  a white  man,  came  to  them.  Sticks  were  given  around  to  them 
(the  Haida).  And  afterward  he  took  the  sticks  back  again.  They 
planned  to  destroy  them  during  the  winter.  That  was  why  the}^ 
counted  them. 

A woman  of  the  Giti'ns’-servants®  named  BufHehead*  sold  dry 
halibut  to  the  wife  of  Lgiiix.®  She  said  it  was  too  small  and  she 
wiintcd  to  exchange  it  for  more.  Bufflehead  then  refused  to  give  her 
more  in  exchange.  And  they  threw  the  dry  halilmt  at  Bufflehead. 
She  then  threw  the  dry  halibut  in  the  face  of  Lgiilx’s  daughter,  and 
she  went  home  crving. 

Some  one  shouted,  and  I went  out.  They  were  throwing  stones  at 
each  otlier.  They  gave  each  other  a thorough  stoning.  By  and  by 
they  stopped.  And  some  time  afterward  a gun  went  off.  Some  one 
shouted:  “The}'  killed  so-and-so.”  Some  time  after  that  another  gun 
went  off.  Another  was  shot.  Then  it  stopped  for  a while.  When 
evening  came  they  liegan  to  shoot  at  us.  All  through  the  night  they 
shot  at  the  Skidegate  people.  During  all  that  time  they  shouted  out 
[the  name  of  tlie  person  shot].  I was  then  without  a gun,  and  1 bor- 
rowed one.  I held  it  and  two  cartridge  boxes.  They  shot  at  the  sail 
houses  on  the  beach  in  which  we  li\  ed.  There  was  nothing  behind 
which  we  could  shelter  ourselves.  Then  I dug  a hole  for  myself  in 
the  sand  and  lay  in  it. 

1 then  shot  at  some  one  who  lay  behind  a log  and  was  shooting,  back 
from  the  sea.  1 shot  off  his  hat.  When  1 shot  at  him  again  I shot  his 
gun  away  from  him.  He  then  ran  away. 

A hill  lay  behind  us,  from  which  they  were  shooting  at  us.  1 also 
began  to  shoot  at  those.  They  also  ran  away.  After  they  had  shot 
at  us  for  live  nights  they  stopped  for  a while. 

Then  the  Tsimshian  came  to  dance.  They  wanted  to  make  peace 
because  we  had  killed  Lgiax’s  nepliew.  We  also  enslaved  two  women 
who  were  walking  seaward  from  the  town.  B}'  and  by  they  started 
to  dance.  We  then  gave  them  some  property.  After  this  had  gone 
on  for  a while  they  made  the  following  arrangements.  The}'  said  that 
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wo  iiiiolit  o'o  with  thorn  to  Liuilahi'ni.  And  wo  .said  that  wo  would 
g’ive  them  more  properU'.  Wo  thought  then  tliat  it  was  all  right, 
and  we  went  to  our  canoes,  \^'hile  a part  of  the  pro^'isions  la}"  on 
shore  the  'rsimshian  took  the  provisions,  ^^’e  then  got  into  our  canoes. 
I pushed  my  canoe  otf  with  the  many  which  were  there.  When  the 
canoes  got  away  two  remained.  I then  ran  toward  the  fort  at  Port 
Simp.son.®  There  was  yet  a crowd  of  Skidegate  people  there.  And, 
while  1 stood  there,  two  canoes  with  the  dancers^  in  them  were  still 
there.  Then  the  Tsimshian  pursued.  They  shot  into  the  canoes, 
pulled  themselves  close  alongside,  and  in  a short  time  the}"  drifted 
along  empty.  Then,  when  the  two  that  were  there  started  otf,  1 ran 
down  from  in  front  of  Port  Simpson  house.  1 jumped  into  the  stern. 
Then  the  two  dancers^  [in  their  canoes]  paddled  backward.  I took  a 
gun  and  shot  them  both.  At  that  time  1 scared  them.  Tho.se  who 
fir.st  went  otf  took  their  property.  A south  wind  w'as  blowing. 
Canoes  drifted  otf  empty. 

They  then  shot  much  at  us  from  Laqlala'm.  There  was  no  gun  in 
my  canoe.  After  that  they  again  shot  at  us.  AVe  then  rted.  During 
all  that  time  the  Tsimshian  pursued  us.  That  was  a great  disaster, 
though  the  story  of  it  sounds  well  enough.  They  pursued  us  far  out 
to  sea.  1 was  in  my  wife’s  canoe. 

When  they  got  far  out  at  sea  they  returned.  They  enslaved  very 
many  of  the  Skidegate  people. 

Then  they  (the  Skidegate  people)  landed  at  idg.a'odana-i.*  At  that 
time  a heavy  I'ain  .set  in.  They  called  it  ‘''The-rain-upon-the-skins-of- 
dead-bodies."  And,  when  daylight  came,  I built  a big  tire.  Then  the 
wounded  .sat  around  the  tire.  On  the  following  day,  when  we  .started 
otf',  a man  of  Tho.se-born-at-House-point”  was  ang]'y,  becau.se,  he  said, 
we  went  otf  tirst.  Then  he  and  I were  going  to  shoot  each  other. 
They  held  us  apart.  And  they  went  away. 

And  on  the  next  day  they  stood  crying  in  front  of  idg.a'odana-i. 
The  Pebble-town  people  did  not  cry,  however,  becau.se  all  of  them 
escaped.  Fifty  canoe  loads  were  destroyed,  d’he  weather  was  bad. 
And.  while  they  lay  there,  the  one  who  had  (piarreled  with  me  came  to 
m(‘  and  jjidled  up  his  canoe  alongside  of  ours.  He  then  made  peace 
with  me.  He  gave  me  whisky.  And,  after  we  had  sent  food  through 
the  tire  to  those  who  had  been  unable  to  escapty  we  s})ent  the  night 
in  our  canoes.  We  remained  awake.  We  were  afraid.  We  thought 
that  they  might  pursue  us  again. 

And  when  day  broke*  we  went  away.  About  noo!i  they  sailed  over 
to  Skidegate.  'I’liey  laid  the  blame  on  Butflehead,  who  had  e.scaped. 
'I’hey  then  asked  her  for  property.  H(“i-  husband  was  named  Lu'g.ot."’ 
Then  they  began  to  give  away  propeu  ty.  He  was  about  to  make  a pot- 
latch. His  house  j)ole  lay  there  for  gejod.  He,  gave;  the  town  all  of 
his  property. 
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Some  time  aftei-ward  Gudiqa'^onao’s  father  came  back.  They  had 
been  unable  to  get  away  from  Port  Simpson  house,  whence  they  came. 
Before  he  could  ask  for  blood  money  the  Giti'ns’s-servants  came  there, 
with  paddles  on  their  shoidders.  They  said  that  thej"  had  come  to  go 
to  war  for  him. 

Some  time  afterward  a great  many  Masset  people  went  to  trade. 
They  came  to  the  GyinxAngi'g“  family.  They  say  that  there  were 
sixty  canoes.  After  the_v  had  been  there  for  a while  they  started  off. 
And,  aftei'  the}^  had  traded,  a Tsimshian  shot  at  the  canoes.  The  bul- 
let then  struck  the  canoe  of  a man  of  the  Point-town  family  named 
X.  A'na. 

His  son  then  seized  a gun  and  shot  into  a crowd  standing  on  shore. 
And  he  shot  one  down.  The}^  at  once  shot  after  them.  They  imme- 
diately started  off'.  The  Tsimshian  chased  them.  The}^  made  them 
upset  by  shooting.  They  also  destroyed  them.  The}^  took  them  also 
for  slaves.  They  also  enslaved  many  of  the  Rotten-house  people.'® 

At  that  time  they  destroyed  a canoe  at  Laxane'st'*  out  of  which  two 
men  and  a woman  escaped.  Many  nights  afterward,  when  some  per- 
sons came  there  for  wood,  they  got  away  in  their  canoes.  And  in 
them  they  came  across.  They  were  saved. 

Those  in  Port  Simpson  house  who  could  not  escape  were  afterward 
presented  with  a canoe  by  the  Iron  people,'’’  who  let  them  escape. 
Those  also  got  home.  Then,  too,  it  was  not  a good  time. 

Gitq5na'-i’s  father  went  to  Masset,  and  five  families  banded  together 
and  began  to  drink  sea  water.  During  the  whole  time  they  practiced 
how  they  would  tight.  A cartridge  box  then  caught  tire,  and  a man 
was  burned. 

Aftei’  they  had  drunk  sea  water  for  six  nights  they  set  out  to  war 
in  ten  canoes.  And,  when  they  reached  the  mainland,  some  stopped  at 
QIado'."  After  they  had  looked  for  enemies  on  the  opposite  side  as 
well,  [they  .saw]  two  canoes  go  out  from  Siwa'iins  after  salmon. 

They  then  quickly  pulled  toward  them.  They  shot  the  man  in  the 
stern,  so  that  he  fell  over  into  the  water,  after  which  the}^  closed  with 
the  canoes.  When  they  ran  into  them  to  fight  they  upset  them. 
They  then  even  struck  them  in  the  sea.  Gi'tg.ax.i'liha  killed  three 
people  at  that  time.  The  Tsimshian  had  killed  his  wife,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond.  Four  persons  were  in  the  canoe.  They  also  destroyed 
two  canoe  loads  which  were  farther  oft'. 

After  they  had  watched  for  a while  longer  [they  saw]  three  more 
canoes  sailing  along.  They  killed  all  the  people  in  those.  They  took 
the  heads  of  them  all.  After  they  had  watched  for  some  time  longer 
two  canoes  came  with  sockeyes.  They  went  out  also  to  those  people 
and  killed  them.  On  that  day  they  destroyed  seven  canoes.  On  that 
day  they  killed  twenty-eight  people.  They  enslaved  one  brave  man 
of  the  Tsimshian. 
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The  ^Nlasset  people  were  then-  happy.  They  went  off  singinj>-  .song-s 
of  victory.  And  they  came  to  Masset  singing  song.s  of  victory,  for 
they  had  made  accounts  even.  But  the  Skidegate  people  did  not  come 
out  even. 

But  Gi'tg.ax.I'lifia’s  canoe  was  unrinished.  When  he  had  tinished 
it  he  brought  over  to  his  brothers-in-law  at  (f Asa'n  the  news  that 
their  .sister  had  been  killed.  His  brothers-in-law  belonged  to  the 
8and-town  people.^®  When  he  came  they,  too,  raised  their  canoes. 
He  aL'io  went  with  them.  The  Sand-town  people  went  in  four  canoes. 

They  then  began  to  watch  Tc!idAlq!eda'-i.^^  After  they  had  watched 
for  a while  four  Tsimshian  canoes  came  there.  They  then  shot  at 
them.  Thej'  made  them  upset,  and  they  enslaved  six  women.  They 
killed  many  men.  There  CTi'tg.ax.I'liha  got  some  slaves.  He  gave 
them  to  his  brothers-in-law.  Afterward  they  went  home  happy. 
They  sang  songs  of  victory  as  they  came  to  CxAsa'n. 

Th  ree  days  later  news  came  to  GAsa'n  that  one  of  the  Ya'dAs^'^  had 
been  killed  at  Howkan.^®  The  Ya'dAS  then  went  to  Howkan  to  tight, 
and  killed  six  people  there.  And  afterward  the  Town-of-Te!a'al  people 
also  went  to  tight  at  GAsa'n.  There  they  also  killed  many  of  the 
Y'ii'dAS.  They  then  began  to  war  upon  each  other.  In  all  that  time 
many  were  killed  on  both  .sides. 

Some  time  afterward  some  of  the  Town-of-Tc!a'aH*  people  went  to 
visit  one  of  their  friends  who  had  married  in  Masset.  After  they 
had  .stayed  there  for  a while  and  were  on  the  way  home  many  of  them 
u)).set.  A chief  named  Voice-at-evening  was  drowned.  In  the  winter 
his  nephews  went  for  his  grave  post.  When  it  was  almost  tinished 
the  Ya'dAS  came  there  to  light  and  killed  live  of  Ihe  Town-of-Tc!a'aI 
people.  The  grave  post  lay  there  for  good. 

They  at  once  began  lighting  again.  Wherever  they  met  they  killed 
one  another.  Thej’  killed  each  other  during  many  years.  Thc}^  did 
not  make  peace  with  one  another.  Some  are  still  bad  to  one  another. 

Some  time  afterward  news  came  that  one  of  the  Sqoa'ladas®'’  had 
killed  one  of  the  Cod-people®®  at  Kliu'.stA.®^  He  was  a great  chief. 
He  had  a hou.se  hole  at  TII'g.An.®*  His  nephews  then  killed  a shaman, 
Tcla'nut,  belonging  to  the  Sa'gua-la'nas.®"  They  shot  ten  bullets  into 
him.  He  was  town  chief.  He  owned  the  town  of  QaiT.  After  they 
had  shot  him  and  had  walked  around  him  for  a while  one  of  his  bunches 
of  matted  haii',  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  ro.se  up  and  lay  over 
his  head.  It  went  on  in  that  way  until  all  came  to  lie  over  his  head. 

NN'hen  the  Sc|oa'ladas  on  the  west  coast  heard  that  they  had  killed 
Gitkil'®"  they  also  went  to  war.  'Fhey  killed  many  of  tin'  Cod-p('o])le. 
They  also  enslaved  one  of  them. 

After  that  one  of  lln*  Sg.ad jl'gua-al-la'tias"  in  Massc^t,  nann'd 
Kiltc  Ian,  invitol  the  people.  .And  he  had  a dance.  He  ))ulle(l  out  te.t) 
slaves  that  he-  owmed  in  a .string  [holding  each  other’s  handsj.  After 
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they  had  taken  home  food  one  of  the  Middle-giti'ns’^  named  Lne'kli, 
shot  one  of  the  Cod-people  in  the  arm  from  between  the  houses.  Upon 
thi.s  his  two  _vounger  fu’others  acted  as  if  they  were  drunk.  They 
killed  there  a chief,  Ga'la.  He  belonged  to  the  Ya'gun-gitina'-i.’'*® 
He  did  not  die  at  once.  He  died  afterward.  His  entire  family  shot 
at  once  at  the  house  of  the  Cod-people.  They  killed  two  persons. 

For  ten  days  and  nights  they  fought  in  the  town.  No  one  had  a tire. 
No  one  had  water.  When  the  chiefs’  wives,  thinking  that  thej"  would 
not  touch  them,  went  for  watei’  the  Ya'gim-gitina'-i  smashed  their 
buckets  with  stones,  and  the}^  returned.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  the 
Ya'gun-gitina'-i  suggested  making*  peace.  They  then  stopped  shooting 
at  the  house. 

By  and  by  an  old  man,  their  uncle,  came  behind  the  town  singing 
catastrophe  songs.  He  belonged  to  the  Cod-people.  After  he  had 
sung  fora  while  he  made  a good  speech;  “Chiefs,  my  brothers-in- 
law,  the  war  trail  and  the  feather  trail  came  out  together  at  Na-i  I'n- 
djawa  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  1 went  up  by  the  war  trail.  1 came 
out  upon  the  feather  trail.  ‘What  town  is  this^  What  town  is  this?’ 
‘Chief,  my  son,  this  is  the  town  of  (fa'la,  your  father.  You  started 
up  on  the  war  trail  which  comes  out  in  the  middle  of  your  father’s 
town.  You  fathers  were  troubled'**  about  you.  You  came  out  upon 
the  feather  trail.”  He  also  spake  so:  “ Is  it  my  father’s  town?  Is  it 
indeed  my  fathei''s  town?  |I  thought  it  wasj  some  other.”®''’ 

'rhe_y  then  started  to  dance.  After  they  had  i)een  for  two  days  in 
the  woods,  the}*  were  called  towai'd  the  house.  They  came  then  and 
stood  in  a line  in  front  of  the  house.  They  had  their  guns  ready. 
Presently  the  Ya'gun-gitina'-i  stood  in  lines  opposite.  They  struck 
each  other  with  their  guns.  They  struck  each  other  with  their  knives. 

By  and  by  the  Cod-people  picked  up  two.  chiefs  [of  the  Ya'gun- 
gitina'-i  |.®"  'I’liere  was  a great  crowd  of  people.  They  picked  them 
up  and  laid  them  upon  a bed  of  feathers  in  the  rear  part  of  the  house, 
'rhen  two  slaves  were  tendered  as  blood  money  to  Those- born-at- 
Ya'gun.®^  And  they  refused  them.  They  afterward  tendered  them 
two  more.  Those  they  refused  also. 

'I'hen  Tcla'nut  said:  “Do  I ask  four  slaves  of  you?  My  uncle  is 
worth  ten  slaves  and  four  hundred  blankets.  I will  not  dance.”  There 
were  many  in  the  house.  They  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  bad 
words  that  he  gave  them.®* 

By  and  by  the  Middle-giti'ns  began  rapping  on  the  front  of  the 
house.  They  presently  went  in  and  got  the  dancers.  They  took  them 
up.  They  then  brought  them  .into  the  house  of  the  Middle-giti'ns 
because  they  had  started  the  trouble.®*'  They  brought  these  in  [to  give 
to  them  property].  They  (the  iSliddle-giti'ns)  gave  them  the  four 
slaves.  They  also  gave  them  a great  quantity  of  property.  They  (the 
Ya'gun-gitina'-i)  began  to  dance  in  the  house  at  once. 
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At  that  time  the  (Titi'iiM* *"  also  o-ave  property  to  them.  It  reached 
beyond  their  expectations.  After  they  had  danced  for  four  niolits 
the  C'od-people  came  and  o’ot  them.  They  also  gave  them  six  slaves 
as  blood  money.  And  they  washed  their  faces  and  began  to  dance. 
'Fhen  the  Skitg.a'oqao,"  Middle-giti'ns,  and  Cod-people  gave  tlnmi 
more  property.  They  gave  them  .seven  lumdred  blankets. 

Then  Tcla'nut  married  his  uncle's  wife,  and  they  made  him  take  his 
uncle's  place.  And,  when  he  kept  .staying  away  from  his  wife,  the 
^liddle-giti'ns  talked  roughiv  to  him.  After  they  had  spoken  to  him 
for  a while  they  told  him  to  leave  the  house. 

But  on  the  next  day  his  wife  had  him  call  in  his  friends.  He  called 
in  all  of  the  Eagles.  After  he  had  given  them  all  kinds  of  food,  and 
evening  was  come,  they  left  him.  On  the  next  day  he  called  in  the 
Kavens.  After  he  had  fed  them  for  a while  it  was  evening,  and  thev 
went  home.  On  the  day  after  that  he  again  called  in  the  Eagles. 
After  tho.se  had  gone  home  he  again  called  in  the  Kavens.  When 
eighty  boxes  of  grease  and  beri'ies  had  been  used  up  he  invited  the 
Eagles  to  ten  more,  and  they  assigned  while  in  the  hou.se  the  work  on 
his  uncle's  grave  post.*'^ 

They  went  to  get  it.  After  thcv  had  been  foui‘  days  away  they 
came  home.  My  father  carved  the  grave  post  at  once.  It  was  fin- 
ished. lie  then  raised  it,  and  the  })otlatch  was  over.  He  gave  away 
four  hundred  blankets,  and  slaves  with  them.  They  gave  my  father 
slaves  and  twentv  blankets  for  carving  the  grave  post. 

After  that  Tcla'nut  (piarreled  with  his  younger  brother.  He  asked 
him  then  why  he  hatl  not  ev'ened  accounts  at  the  time  when  they  kilh'd 
his  unch*.  And  his  younger  brother  made  him  ashanu'd.  On  that 
night  he  shot  one  of  the  Cod-people  through  the  smoke  hole.  Again 
they  shot  each  other.  After  two  days  had  passed  they  stopped  light- 
ing. And  they  gave  -a  lot  of  property  for  |the  one  killed].  They 
made  them  feel  good  then. 

' Tlie  wonl  iiwd  here,  Liuiliilii'iii,  is  jiruperlv  ai)|)licil  to  tlic  of  land  run- 

ning <>iit  to  the  nir)derii  Indian  town. 

^ Mcaninf;  the  peojjle  of  all  the  families  <>(  Tel;VaI. 

'See  “Story  of  the  Food-^ivini'-town  ])eoi)le,’’  note  27. 

* The  I’.nffel  duck  ( ( 'haritonetta  alheola,  LinineiiH). 

*The  head  chief  at  Port  Siini)Son. 

“The  Hudson  P>ay  ( 'ompaiiv’s  stockadeil  inclosiirc. 

‘Those  who  had  come  to  [)rocurc  hlooil  compensation  ff)r  Ljriiix’s  nei)hew. 

"The  last  cam[)in^  jilacc  before  hcadinj;  for  the  (iuecn  Charlotte  islands. 

“.See  ‘‘.Story  of  the  House-point  families,”  notes. 

“’This  was  one  of  the  natnes  of  the  chief  f)f  the  Seaward-s(|orCtailas. 

"tiiven  by  I’rofessor  IJoas,  from  Tsiinshian  sources,  astiyina  angyi'ek,  “ peo|)le 
of  the  mo.-'uuito  place.” 

See  “.Story  of  the  Food-^ivinfi-town  people,”  note  5. 

'’t)ne  of  the  sulMlivisions  of  the  (liti'iis  of  Skiile^ate.  So  called  from  a house  that 
they  once  owned  which  the  chief  liid  tiot  have  itrt)perty  enough  to  replace  until  it 
rotte<l  very  badly.  There  were  several  of  these  peoi»le  at  .Ma-s.scd. 
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A long  island  south  of  Port  Simpson. 

That  is,  the  white  people. 

These  were  the  Skitg.a''oqao,  the  Middle-giti'ns,  the  GitPns  of  Ya'gun  river,  the 
Inlet-rear-town  people  (G.ao-SLlan-lnaga^-i),  and  the  Point-town  people. 

” In  Metlakatla  harbor. 

A creek  into  which  very  many  sockeye  salmon  run. 

’“Written  by  the  whites  Kasaan,  the  northernmost  Haida  town,  situate  on  the 
east  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  island. 

“ See  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  4. 

A narrow  passage  near  the  entrance  of  Nass  inlet. 

An  important  subdivision  of  the  St.Gstas  family  living  at  this  time  mainly  at 
G.^sa^n. 

““The  largest  Haida  town  in  Alaska,  owned  by  the  Town-of-Tc!iVaI  people. 

“■*866  the  preceding  story,  note  2. 

A Raven  family  of  considerable  importance  which  formerly  lived  between  Ren- 
nell  sound  and  Hippa  island.  They  afterward  moved  to  Tc!a“al,  and  from  there 
into  Skidegate. 

““  A Raven  family  at  Masset.  Formerly  they  lived  near  Hippa  island. 

“’One  of  the  chief  Haida  towns  in  ancient  times.  It  stood  on  the  north  coast  of 
Graham  island,  opposite  North  island,  and  was  owned  by  the  StA'stas,  an  Eagle  family 
of  great  importance.  The  name  is  thought  to  signify  “where  the  trail  comes  out.” 

““The  principal  town  on  the  west  coast  of  Graham  island.  It  stood  just  south  of 
Port  Lewis  and  was  owned  by  the  West-coast-rear-town  people.  The  name  is 
thought  to  mean  “slaughter  village.” 

““An  Eagle  family  that  is  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Tcets-gitAna“-i.  Their 
town  was,  as  stated,  Qau,  which  has  a beautiful  situation  and  a fine  harbor  just 
inside  the  mouth  of  Naden  harVxjr. 

““  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  not  related. 

See  the  story  of  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  14. 

““  See  the  notes  to  the  above  story. 

The  iMasset  people  did  not  mention  any  family  under  this  name,  but  the  Sagui“- 
gitAna“-i  ( Up-inlet-giti''ns)  are  jmobably  intended.  They  once  had  a town  at  the 
mouth  of  Yagun  river. 

“*More  often  “are  troubled  about”  is  expressed  by  the  word  gut.visg.alA'ng.an, 
different  from  that  used  here,  which  is  fiaigihlgAn. 

“^The  speaker  affects  not  to  have  known  that  the  town  in  which  he  has  been  fight- 
ing is  that  belonging  to  his  father’s  people.  He  goes  up  into  the  forest  by  the  war 
trail — that  is,  fighting — and  comes  out  upon  the  feather  trail — that  is,  in  peace. 

““  When  peace  was  made  one  man  from  each  side  was  generally  taken  op  and 
borne  around  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  opponents.  He  was  called  the  “deer.” 
The  order  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  different  in  this  case,  two  men  being  taken 
from  only  one  side.  It  was  evidently  considered  that  only  that  family  had  a grievance. 

“’A  synonym  for  Ya“gun-gitAna“-i. 

““Tlie  bargaining  is  broken  off  at  this  point  by  the  coming  of  the  Middle-giti“ns, 
and  is  resumed  later  when  the  Cod-people  gave  six  slaves. 

““It  will  be  remembered  that  the  trouble  was  started  by  a man  of  the  Middle- 
giti'ns  shooting  one  of  the  Cod-people  in  the  arm. 

’“The  Giti'ns  of  Masset,  as  the  name  might  imply,  seems  to  have  been  the  largest 
Eagle  family.  There  were  two  principal  divisions  of  this — the  MamAn-river-giti“ns. 
and  the  River-SqadjFns-glti“ns,  named  from  streams  flowing  into  the  head  of  Masset 
inlet,  on  which  they  camped. 

”Or  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao.  This  was  the  leading  Raven  family  in  Masset,  and  for- 
merly they  owned  that  town. 

’“He  and  his  friends,  the  Eagles,  assigned  work  to  the  opposite  clan,  the  Ravens. 
A man’s  opposites  always  took  care  of  his  funeral. 
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War  between  the  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  and  the  Inlet-rear-town 

PEOPLE 

[Told  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-giti'ns] 

They  lived  together  in  the  town  of  Masset.  In  the  fall  they  went 
up  the  inlet  to  diw  salmon.  The}'  camped  then  on  both  sides  of 
A'-in.‘  After  they  had  dried  salmon  for  a while  some  of  the  Eggs-of- 
Ski'tg.ao  went  oti  in  the  night  to  hunt  hair  seal. 

He  (the  leader)  remained  then  during  the  night  on  one  side  of  an 
islet.  There,  while  he  was  trying  to  get  a chance  to  shoot  hair  seal,  a 
gun  sounded  from  across  the  point.  Then  a boy  who  was  in  his  canoe 
shouted  like  one  who  is  shot.  “Wa'nani,  wa'nani;  they  shot  me.” 

One  who  was  with  him  jumped  otf  then.  Then  he  asked:  “ Who 
did  it<  Who  did  it?”  Instead  of  answering,  they  pulled  away  from 
him.  and  he  shot  toward  them  in  the  darkness.  He  shot  the  man 
in  the  bow,  so  that  he  fell  into  the  water.  He^  then  went  home  and 
told  his  friends. 

Some  time  after  that,  during  the  night,  the  child  came  home  crying. 
He  told  his  friends  what  had  happened.  The  Egg.s-of-Ski'tg.ao  and 
the  Inlet-rear-town  people  at  once  began  fighting.  They  shot  at  each 
other  through  all  the  fall.  Their  wives  being  between  the  families 
(i.  e.,  of  different  families),  their  .sons  got  dog  .salmon  for  them.® 

By  and  by  they  went  away.  After  the  men  of  both  families  had 
got  into  two  canoes  they  fought  in  their  canoes  all  the  way  down. 
But  the  women  came  behind  in  canoes.*  And  when  they  landed  they 
fought  each  other  again  on  land.  They  shot  at  each  other  there  all 
night.  There  many  of  the  Inlet-rear-town  people  were  killed. 

On  the  next  moiTiing  they  fought  each  other  again.  And,  since  the 
Egg.s-of-Ski'tg.ao  landed  at  White-slope®  first,  the  Inlet-rear-town 
people  pas.sed  by  in  front.  At  that  time  they  began  to  settle  at  Yan.® 
And  they  had  a fort  on  an  islet  there. 

After  that  they  again  began  to  tight  each  other.  'Fhen  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  They  fought  through  the  winter  and  through 
the  summer  around  it.  By  and  by,  aft('r  they  had  .settled  at  Yan, 
one  of  the  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  went  over  to  them.  'Fhereupon  they 
stablx'd  him  in  front  of  the  town.’  'Fhen  they  again  went  acro.ss  to 
tight.  They  killed  four  of  the  lidet-nair-town  people. 

Some  titne  afterwaid  a whale  floated  ifito  the  inlet.  'Fhey  went 
then  to  get  it,  and  with  the  lidet-rear-town  people  they  jointly  cut  it 
u]).  One  of  the  Inlet-rear-town  people  was  killed  theie  with  a war 
spear.  They  started  at  once  to  light  again.  They  then  again  killed 
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each  other.  At  that  time  all  the  sharpshooters  among  the  Inlet-rear- 
town  people  were  destro3"ed. 

Some  time  afterward  a chief  of  the  Tnlet-rear-town  people  destroj^ed 
a whole  canoe  load  of  the  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao.  The  war  began  again  at 
once.  While  the}^  were  still  trying  to  kill  one  another,  when  I was 
3^et  a boy,  there  came  a great  pestilence,* *  and,  when  the  people  on  the 
Haida  islands  were  being  destro3^ed,  thej'  stopped  lighting.  Then 
there  was  peace. 

The  first  of  these  families  was  spoken  of  in  “Story  of  the  House-point  families” 
notes;  tlie  second  was  one  of  several  divisions  of  the  Rear-town  peopie  referred  to  in 
note  fi  to  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people.”  My  informant’s  father  belonged 
to  the  Eggs-of-Ski'tg.ao  or  to  a related  family,  hence  his  sympathies  were  rather  on 
their  side. 


' A stream,  still  so  named  in  the  charts,  which  Hows  into  the  upper  expansion  of 
Masset  inlet  from  the  west. 

’‘The  companion  of  the  man  who  had  l)een  shot,  or  possibly  the  man  himself  had 
merely  been  injured. 

Descent  being  counted  through  the  mother,  sons  were  bound  to  their  mothers  by 
closer  social  ties  than  were  husbands  to  wives. 

* Wives  being  of  the  opposite  clan,  other  families  would  have  been  dragged  into  the 
struggle  had  any  of  the  women  been  struck.  To  avoid  this  their  canoes  followed  at 
some  distance. 

^The  native  name  for  most  of  what  now  con.'^titutes  the  town  of  Masset. 

‘‘This  was  on  the  oi)posite  side  of  Masset  inlet,  farther  down.  Many  of  the  house 
frames  are  .still  standing. 

’ He  is  said,  however,  although  covered  with  wounds,  to  have  been  preserved  from 
death  by  a medicine  which  he  had  gone  on  purpose  to  test. 

“The  smallpox. 
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Wars  with  the  Niska  and  Tsimshian  and  conflicts  retween 

Haida  families 

[Toki  by  Richard  of  the  Middle-giti'ns] 

' One  of  the  Point-town  people*  lived  in  Nass.  Word  eaine  that  he 
had  been  killed  there.  Then  the  Point-town  people  started  to  war. 
After  they  had  drunk  sea  water  for  a while  they  raised  their  canoes. 
In  the  canoes  Skihje'xas"  and  (lia'olins  were  tlie  war  chiefs.  Pres- 
ently they  started.  Thej’  had  their  town  at  House-point.^ 

Thei'  then  went  by  way  of  the  Tlingit  country.  They  even  traveled 
during  the  day.  They  discovered  some  dried  salmon  at  LA'mas.* 
They  (the  Nass  people)  thought  that  they  did  not  care  about  the  man 
who  was  killed.  After  thei’  had  waited  there  until  evening  they  went 
out  early  in  the  morning.  They  killed  then  many  of  the  Nass  people. 
Thei’  also  took  slaves.  At  that  time  QogT's  ran  after  some.  lie  ran 
quickly  to  some  women  who  were  sitting  togethei-.  He  started  to 
bring  out  ten  by  the  hair.  He  got  only  six  of  them  out. 

They  got  then  all  the  heads  of  the  Niska  people.  They  got  sixteen 
slaves  for  (xia'olins,  and  they  got  thirteen  for  Skilqe'xas.  Then  they 
occupied  a fort  at  Hou.se-point. 

After  some  time  the  Niska  people  came  to  light  in  five  canoes.  That 
time  they  began  to  light  at  Hou.se-point.  Five  of  the  Point-town  ])eo- 
ple  were  killed.  And  one  canoe  load  of  Niska  people  was  destroyed. 
The}’  then  went  away. 

And  the  Point-town  people  again  went  to  war.  That  time  they 
fought  at  Na.ss  village.  They  enslaved  ten  for  Skihje'xas.  They  also 
enslaved  eight  for  (Tia'olins.  They  then  returned  to  House-])oint, 
singing  .songs  of  victory. 

And  while  they  were  living  at  Hi'elAn*’  the  Nass  people  caim*  to 
Hou.se-point  to  light.  The  town  of  Hou.se-point  was  einjity  then,  and 
the  Nass  p(‘ople  burned  the  town.  And  tin*  Nass  people  also  sfdzed 
the  provision  house'"'  of  Skil<|e'xa.s  Ixdiind  the  town. 

Then  the  I’oint-town  people  again  went  to  Nass  to  light.  At  that 
time  th<‘y  met  four  canoes  below  the  town  of  Lag.A'mk !ida.*  And 
they  destroyed  three.  They  again  took  some  slaves  that  time.  'Fhev 
came  away  to  Hi'elAfi,  singing  songs  of  victory. 

After  they  had  livial  there  for  a while,  they  thought  the  Nass  pco- 
j)le  too  powerful  for  them,  and  they  mov(*d  to  .Ma.sset.  After  they 
had  lived  there  some  time,  the  Na.ss  peojih*  cam*;  to  Li'elAfi  to  tight. 
When  the  .Na.ss  people  came  upon  it  vi'rv  ('arly  in  th('  morning  they 
found  the  town  empty,  and  they  burned  it.  And,  when  they  saw  the 
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smoke  from  Masset,  the  Point-town  people  went  thither  to  tight.  At 
that  time  they  had  a pitched  battle.  They  fought  all  da}^  Many 
were  killed  on  both  sides.  Four  of  the  Up-in!et-giti'ns*  went  to  tight 
with  them.  Two  of  them  were  killed. 

And,  when  they  came  back,  the  Up-inlet-giti'ns  asked  the  Point- 
town  people  to  pay  something  for  them.  They  gave  then  one  slave 
for  the  two  men.  And  the  Up-inlet-giti'ns  went  awa}'  and  left  the 
slave.  That  ev^ening  they  killed  two  of  the  Point-town  people.  The 
Up-inlet-giti'ns  began  at  once  to  fight  with  the  Point-town  people. 
Many  were  killed  on  each  side.  7\.fter  they  had  fought  all  winter  they 
talked  of  peace.  They  then  gave  mau}^  slaves  back  and  forth  as  blood 
compensation.  Then  there  was  jjeace. 

When  summer  came  the  Point-town  people  went  to  the  Nass  to  war. 
After  they  had  been  unable  to  find  an  opportunit}"  to  do  any  damage 
for  some  time  three  canoes  came  along,  and  they  pursued  them.  They 
killed  all  who  were  in  them.  But  they  were  Tsimshian.  They  enslaved 
them. 

On  account  of  that  the  Tsimshian  came  to  fight.  Then  they  had  a 
pitched  l)attle  with  the  Point-town  people.  At  that  time  man^"  were 
killed  on  both  sides. 

After  that  the  Point-town  people  again  went  to  fight.  kSome  camp- 
ers were  then  diying  halitmt  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena.  They 
destroyed  them  all.  They  also  took  many  as  slaves. 

After  that  the  Tsimshian  again  came  to  war.  At  that  time  they 
took  nine  women  as  slaves  out  of  four  canoes  in  which  the  people  had 
gone  out  to  pick  berries.  They  belonged  to  many  families.  They 
also  killed  three  men.  Some  escaped  to  the  woods. 

Many  families  went  at  once  to  war  together.  They  destroyed  then 
many  Tsimshian  who  were  camping  out.  At  that  time  they  also 
enslaved  a great  number.  Then  they  came  to  Masset,  singing  songs 
of  victory.  Then  they  did  not  come  again  to  fight.  When  it  was 
summer  the  Tsimshian  came  to  make  jieace.  And,  while  the  whole 
town  danced  together,  they  gave  them  property.  When  that  was 
over  the}'  wanted  the  Masset  people  to  go  across  in  their  turn.  Those 
also  then  went  over  to  make  peace.  They  also  gave  them  a great  deal 
of  propert}'. 

The  news  then  reached  the  Niska  that  the}'  had  made  peace.  And 
they  also  came  to  dance  [without  having  sent  word  in  advance]. 
When  the  Nass  people  landed  in  front  of  the  town  they  shot  at  them. 
Many  of  the  Nass  people  were  killed.  Part  escaped,  and  some  time 
afterward  they  came  to  light.  At  that  time  man}'  were  killed  on  both 
sides. 

Then  the  Point-town  people  also  went  to  fight.  They  came  to 
Lag.A'mklida.  That  time  the  Nass  people  won.  They  killed  many 
of  the  Masset  people.  When  they  went  to  war  the  next  time  the}' 
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killed  many  of  the  Nass  people.  . And  they  killed  a town  chief  named 
Sqatli'n.  The  Nass  people  were  very  sorry  on  account  of  him.  They 
wept  and  scratched  their  faces.  The  others  returned  singing  songs  of 
victory. 

And  when  they  went  thither  to  tight  again  the  town  of  Lag.A'mkIida 
was  empty.  The}’  then  burned  the  town.  They  captured  many  boxes 
of  grease. 

When  they  returned  Skilqe'xas  summoned  the  people.  He  said 
that  he  would  send  feathers  to  the  Niska.  Then  some  of  them  did  not 
like  it.  And  Gia'ohns  also  summoned  the  jjeople.  He  said  the  same 
thing.  Then  all  agreed.  And  they  took  over  feathers  to  the  Tsim- 
shian.  After  that  they  carried  them  up  to  the  Niska. 

Some  time  afterward  they  came  in  ten  canoes.  They  then  carried 
the  dancers  into  all  the  houses.  At  that  time  they  gave  them  a great 
deal  of  blood  money.  They  gave  three  slaves  for  the  chief  they  had 
killed.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a single  slave  left  in  Masset. 
They  gave  them  all  away  as  blood  money.  Then  they  went  joyfully 
away.  Some  were  dancing:  some  were  singing  canoe  songs.  At  that 
time  they  also  left  feathers.  They  wanted  the  Masset  people  [to  visit 
them]. 

They  then  also  went  over.  They  gave  them  a great  deal  of  blood 
money.  They  had  then  a true  peace  with  each  other.  The  Nass 
people  also  told  them  to  come  and  get  boxes  of  grease,  and  they  went 
over  to  get  them.  They  [the  Niska]  then  settled  again  in  the  burned 
town.  The  Nass  people  gave  them  boxes  of  grease. 

And  when  they  came  home  the  Point-town  people  again  fought  with 
the  rp-inlet-giti'ns.  Five  chiefs  of  the  Point-town  people  were  killed. 
After  they  had  fought  for  a while  the  Point-town  people  carried  over 
two  copper  plates  to  Q!aya'n.“  There  they  threw  them  into  the  water. 
Then  those,  too,  had  peace  with  each  other.  They  gave  slaves  back 
and  forth  as  blood  money.  And  they  had  women  on  each  side  marry 
with  the  opposites,  because  they  feared  that  they  would  be  angry 
again.  Now  there  was  peace. 

Afterward,  when  they  had  been  visiting  among  the  Tsimshian  for 
.some  time,  one  of  the  Kocky-coa.st-giti'ns'"  was  killed  among  the  Tsim- 
shian. When  they  came  to  make  peace  on  account  of  him  they  were 
so  ea.sy  to  kill  on  the  coast  that  they  destroyed  them.  Then  they 
brought  those  [dead  bodies]  home  also. 

At  that  time  some  went  behind  the  town  of  Ma.s.set  to  kce{)  watch. 
.\nd  whet)  the  Tsimshian  had  almost  got  ashore  ttehind  Ma.s.set  they 
shot  at  them.  They  drove  the  warriors  away.  'riuMi  the  Hocky-coast- 
giti'n.N  went  to  war.  They  killed  many  Tsimshian. 

Afterward,  when  the  Tsimshian  came  to  light,  they  enslaved  nine 
of  the  Masset  people.  Then  all  the  families  again  started  to  mak<> 
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war  on  tlie  Tsimshian.  At  that  time  they  continually  killed  each 
other. 

At  one  time,  when  they  went  to  war  and  had  approached  solne  who 
were  livinji'  in  a lonely  place,  one  came  out  on  .shore  Wearing  a grizJ?ly- 
hear  crest.  The}"  then  thought  that  he  wars  all  right.”  They  sug- 
gested making  peace.  The  warriors  returned.  And  the  Masset  peo- 
ple w"ent  to  make  peace.  They  then  gave  a great  deal  of  property  to 
the  Masset  people. 

After  they  had  started  aw"av  they  shot  another  Tsimshian.  The 
Tsimshian  then  did  nothing  in  return.  They  shot  dow"n  the  one  who 
w'as  going  to  take  Lgiax's’^  place  without  his  saying  a word.  Then  he 
did  not  want  his  nephew  to  be  killed  for  nothing  and  came  to  make  peace. 
That  time  they  gave  a gi'eat  amount  of  property  to  him.  Then  there 
was  peace  again  everv where. 

At  that  time  he  (Lgiiix)  felt  veiy  good  and  w-ent  to  visit  the  Kaigani. 
After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  the_v  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
M iddle-to w n people,  who  w^ei'e  going  to  w’ar  upon  the  Niska.  The}"  then 
shot  at  each  other.  The  (Titscioara'tc!i they  completely  destroyed. 
Nine  escaped  along  with  Lgiiix  to  the  woods.  They  also  broke  up  live 
canoes.  Part  of  the  Middle-town  people  w ere  also  killed. 

After  tw'O  nights  had  pa.ssed  the  Tlingit  came  to  him.  During  all 
that  time  they  lived  on  the  food  which  had  been  throw"n  overboard  and 
had  floated  ashore.  The  Tlingit  then  carried  news  about  Lgiiix  [to 
his  people].  And  the  Tsimshian  w^ent  to  get  him  in  four  canoes. 
Then  he  .said  that  he  was  too  great  to  be  taken  away.  “ Do  you  come 
aftei'  me  because  you  think  that  our  grandfathers  ever  got  into 
strange  canoes?  Lgiiix  does  not  get  into  a stranger’s  canoe.”” 

He  then  sent  w"ord  to  have  food  brought  to  himself.  And,  after 
they  had  started  away,  they  made  a (I- fathom  canoe.  When  it  was 
finished  he  came  to  his  town.  Then  the  hou.se  chiefs  came  and  danced 
before  him. 

Some  time  after  they  prepared  for  war.  They  set  out.  At  that 
time  tlie  Tsimshian  destroyed  the  fort  of  Sidi'kun.''’  They  enslaved 
many  of  the  Middle-towm  people.  They  killed  then  many  of  the 
renowned  men  of  the  Middle-town  people. 

The  Middle-towm  people  began  at  once  to  eat  medicine,  and  did  so 
all  winter.  When  summer  came  they  went  to  war.  At  that  time  they 
killed  or  enslaved  many  Tsimshian.  They  went  up  directly  [among 
the  Tlingit]  to  sell  them.  They  got  a lot  of  ammunition  and  guns 
in  exchange.  Then  they  again  fortified  themselves. 

Some  time  afterw’ard  the  Tsimshian  came  against  the  fort.  At  that 
time  the  Middle-tow"n  people  w"ent  out  in  their  canoes.  They  shot  at 
each  other  on  the  ocean.  Only  five  of  the  Middle-town  people  were 
killed  then.  But  many  of  the  Tsimshian  were  killed. 
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And,  after  the  Tsini.sliian  had  ^^ta^ted  otf,  they  said  that  they  would 
rai.se  their  canoe.s.  On  the  veiy  next  day  after  they  had  raised  them 
they  went  to  tight.  They  enslaved  then  very  many  women  who  were 
out  after  berries.  At  that  time  they  eame  to  the  fort  .singing  songs  of 
victory.  They  remained  there  then  on  the  watch. 

By  an  bv  the  Tsimshian  came  to  tight  again.  And  again  many  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  Some  time  afterward  they  settled  at  IvlAgfi'ni. 

And,  after  they  had  lived  there  for  a while,  a 3-sail  canoe  came.  The 
Middle  people  were  going  to  destroy  it  then  becaiuse  a man  of  the 
fiagle  side  who  lived  with  them  had  gone  to  iNIasset  and  had  been  killed 
there.  One  of  the  Middle-towri  people  then  came  out  to  talk  to  the 
Middle- born."' 

After  it  (the  canoe)  had  approached  the  town  for  a while,  the  iNIiddle- 
born  got  ready  for  it.  And  when  the  canoe  came  in  front  they  upset 
it  by  shooting.  The  Middle-town  people  and  the  Middle  people  at 
once  had  a pitched  battle  outside.  Some  of  the  SalA'ndas"  who  were 
neutral  went  to  look  at  the  canoe.  Under  it  thev  found  the  owner  of 
the  canoe  and  his  wife. 

After  thev  had  fought  and  killed  each  other  fora  while  they  said  that 
(ii'tg.ax.i'lina'*  was  killed.  He  was  kept  under  .some  slaves,  but  still  he 
was  killed.  Many  also  were  wounded.  ^Vhen  they  told  his  grand- 
father, he  .said:  " Be  careful  how  you  tell  luethatGi'tg.ax.i'liiia  is  killed." 
He  thought  he  was  too  great  to  be  killed.  He  went  then  to  .see  him 
sitting  up.  'rhen  he  turned  around  quickly.  There  was  a high  clitl' 
there.  He  was  going  to  throw  hinrself  over,  when  they  seized  him. 
Afterward,  as  he  went  crying  around  the  tire,  he  da.shed  hiu)self  against 
a [white  man's]  anvil. 

(ii'tg.ax.T'lina's  elder  brother,  I'ldjiwas,''*  was  sitting  at  the  time  in 
fi’0!it  of  his  younger  brother.  They  then  stopped  shooting  one  another. 
And  (i  I'tg.ax.i'lifia's  parents  got  ten  slaves  from  the  house  of  the 
Middle-town  people.  Then  I'ldji was  asked  the  Middle-town  peoi)le  to 
stay  awake  with  [the  body  of]  Gi'tg.ax.i'lina.  Although  they  had 
just  shot  at  each  other,  they  were  called  for  it. 

'I'hen  they  came  in  a crowd.  They  were  afraid  to  enter.  By  and 
by  the\'  cann'  in.  They  let  them  stay  awake  there.  They  were  ten 
nights  in  the  house.  All  the  tune  the}’  gave  them  food.  And,  after 
they  buried  him,  they  gave  property  to  the  Middle-town  people  to 
pay  for  the  wake.  After  that  I'ldjivvas  started  to  kill  the  Middle-' 
town  people.'^"  Each  time  much  property  was  given  as  blood  money. 

By  and  by  NAfi-gut-tci'ng.a  went  off  on  a ve.s.sel.  After  that,  when 
a ve.s.sel  came  with  him  and  they  went  out  to  trade,  (iitkudja'os 
a|)proachecl  T'ldjiwas  to  kill  him.  XAu-gut-tci'ng.a  said  to  him: 
’’Take  care,  they  are  coming  to  kill  you.”  At  that  time  T'ldjiwas 
shot  (xitkudja'os  alongside  the  vessel,  .so  that  he  fell  into  tin'  water. 
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The  crowd  of  people  who  were  about  then  bed  to  their  homes.  When 
all  had  got  in  he  went  home.  They  then  shot  at  him.  He  escaped 
into  his  house. 

The  Middle-town  people  and  the  Middle  people  at  once  fought 
together.  Then  they  again  gave  a great  deal  of  property  to  each 
other.  Some  time  afterward  a vessel  again  stopped  there  with  Nao- 
gut-h-i'ng.a  on  board.  He  tlien  remained  there.  After  they  had 
drunk  whisky^^  one  of  the  Middle-town  people  shot  at  NAh-gut-tci'ng.a, 
but  his  gun  missed  hre.  He,  however,  killed  the  Middle-town  man. 
Thej^  fought  again  at  once. 

After  peace  had  been  made  the  father  of  I'ldjiwas  bought  a pistol 
for  him  which  was  all  silver.  And,  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand  in 
front  of  the  town,  his  father’s  younger  brother  asked  to  look  at  it. 
At  that  time  he  told  him  that  people  could  not  be  killed  by  it  [but 
onl_v  wounded].  So  he  shot  his  father’s  younger  brother  with  it. 
And  they  again  began  fighting. 

After  that  they  also  killed  Tldjiwas.  They  wounded  him.  After 
he  had  remained  alive  for  fifteen  nights  he  held  his  gun  loaded  and 
said:  “Now,  they  are  coming  down  for  me.”  He  then  shot  through 
the  smoke  hole.  And  he  talked  again.  “I  am  going  up,  and  1 will 
throw  down  the  planks  that  are  inside  his  house.  1 will  also  throw 
down  his  burning  coals.”  Then  he  said:  “Now,  I am  going  up  to  be 
with  him.”  After  he  had  finished  speaking  he  was  as  those  who  go  to 
sleep. 

And,  when  evening  was  coming  on,  something  made  a slight  noise 
in  the  air.  Then  something  red  fell  out  of  the  sky.  It  happened  as 
he  had  said.®® 

Afterward  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  killed  one  of  the  Middle-town  people, 
and  the}^  again  had  a fight.  They  again  made  peace  with  each  other 
after  one  of  the  nephews  of  NAh-gut-tcfng.a  was  killed.  After  the}^ 
had  given  property  to  him,  NAn-gut-tci'ng.a  went  away  and  settled 
among  the  Tsirnshian.  His  nephews  lived  at  KlAga'ni. 

At  that  time  a youth,  Sg.a'gia,  lived  with  Sg.atclida'lgin,  who  took 
care  of  him.  Then  he  treated  Sg.a'gia  badly.  Getting  angry  with 
him,  he  drew  blood.  And  two  nights  afterward  he  killed  Sg.atcIida'I- 
gin.  He  then  took  his  three  slaves.  When  he  was  going  to  kill  his 
wife  also  she  used  good  words  to  him.  He  went  away  in  his  canoe. 

He  then  passed  right  by  in  front  of  KlAga'ni.  He  crossed  the  sea. 
He  went  to  Tcla'al.®'’  Sg.a'gia’s  gun  was  heard  to  sound  at  Kaisun®*  as 
he  came  along.  And,  when  he  landed  and  stood  among  them,  he 
related  his  adventure. 

All  that  summer,  while  they  were  fishing-  for  black  cod,  he  kept  a 
watch  for  war  people.  After  they  had  caught  salmon,  they  moved  to 
Skidegate  inlet. 
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When  we  camped  for  the  night  [we  heard]  a Tsimshian  named  Xagu'n 
of  the  Gitgwi'lgiaodji.'®  who  had  enslaved  some  Pebble-people,  sing 
songs  of  victory  in  front  of  us. 

Some  who  were  returning  home  from  Skidegate  were  enslaved  by 
the  Tsimshian.  We  then  carried  the  news  to  Skidegate.  At  that  time 
we  started  to  live  at  Xii'na.^®  They  then  asked  property  of  us  on 
account  of  what  we  had  done  to  the  Tsimshian.-’  After  that,  when  we 
w-ere  living  at  Kaisun,  more  news  came.  They  said  that  some  canoes 
had  been  destroyed  in  Skidegate  passage.  Part  of  the  people  were 
enslaved  also.  It  happened  to  three  families.  They  did  it  to  the  Git- 
i'ns’-.servants.‘^* *  Those-born-at-Stasa'os,^®  and  Those-born-at-Pebble- 
town.^®  The  Tlingit  were  the  ones  who  did  it.  When  we  came  to 
Xa'na  Those-born-at-House-point  asked  property  of  us  for  some 
who  had  been  captured.  Then  they  tirst  gave  us  property.  After 
that  we  also  gave  them  property.  When  we  came  to  Tcla'al  Those- 
born-at-Stasa'os  also  asked  blood  money  of  us.  We  also  gave  to  them 
blood  money. 

After  that  the  Xinstints  people  invited  the  people  of  Kaisun.  The 
Kaisun  people  went  thither  at  once.  And.  after  they  had  been  there 
for  a while,  the}-  went  after  house  planks.  The  Xinstints  people 
went  out  also  to  tish  near  by.  Some  time  afterward  they  discovered 
enemies.  The  Bellabella®®  destroyed  or  enslaved  those  who  were  out 
fishing.  At  that  time  the  Bellabella  killed  many  of  the  Xinstints  peo- 
ple. They  also  enslaved  many  of  the  Sand-town  people  of  high 
rank.  Then  they  at  once  stopped  getting  the  parts  of  the  house. 
Things  went  badh’.  We  went  away  immediately. 

' See  “Story  of  the  Food-giviiig-town  people,”  note  5. 

* Means  something  like  “seeing  property.” 

® Rose  spit.  * 

*See  the  story  of  (Innanasi'mgit,  note  5. 

® .\t  the  month  of  Li'elAn  river,  the  Ili-ellen  of  the  charts,  and  close  to  Tow  hill. 

® Many  of  the  chiefs  had  houses,  concealed  in  the  woods  in  various  places,  in  which 
to  cache  their  valuables. 

’Or  Lak-ungida  i Dorsey  In  .Vmerican  Antiquarian,  volume  19,  1897,  page  279). 
According  to  the  same  authority  this  was  once  a large  town,  but  the  population  is 
now  not  over  .50. 

®They  were  so  called  from  their  situation  in  Masset  inlet  with  relation  to  most  of 
the  other  families.  Tradition  says  that  they  formerly  constituted  one  family  with 
the  f^award-giti'ns  of  .'^kiflegate  when  the  two  were  on  the  east  coast  of  (Iraham 
island.  In  cominiratively  modern  times  they  .«ettled  in  arid  owned  the  town  of 
(payfi'n,  just  above  Mas,set.  See  also  the  story  of  “ Fights  between  the  Tsimshian 
and  Ilaidaaml  amotig  the  northern  llaida,”  note  82. 

* Lying  just  above  Masset  on  the  same  side  of  the  inlet.  The  Up-inlet-giti'ns  set- 
tled thi.-  town  first,  but  afterward  the  I’oint-town  peojile  joined  them  and  occujiied 
half  of  It. 

"’Ttie  coast  referred  to  i.s  that  between  .Ma.«set  inlet  and  Virago  sound.  'I'he 
Rocky-coast-giti'ns  must  be  the  four  related  families  called  WFdja  gitina'-i,  Tcets 
gitina'-i,  T!6'lk!a  gitina'-i  and  Djus  xade'. 
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On  account  of  tlie  crest  he  was  w'earing.  This  belongs  to  the  Raven  side  among 
the  llaida,  and  was  worn  by  the  Point-town  people. 

Head  chief  at  Port  Simpson. 

I can  not  identify  this  name  in  other  lists  of  Tsimshian  families. 

”He  would  come  home  only  in  his  owui  canoe;  they  therefore  went  away  and 
made  one  for  him. 

A cape  on  the  Kaigani  coast. 

Another  name  for  the  IMiddle-giti'ns;  see  the  notes  to  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit.” 

” An  Eagle  family  among  the  Kaigani.  Befoj'e  the  emigration  they  owned  much 
of  the  northwest  coast  of  (ilrahani  island.  Afterward  some  of  them  intermarried 
with  the  Tlingit  of  Sitka  and  the  Tongas. 

Chief  of  the  Middle-giti'ns;  see  the  second  story  back. 

'’’The  word  means  “nobleman.” 

“ He  broke  the  peace  .several  times  in  this  way. 

'■*’  Haida,  lam  (i.  e.,  “rum”). 

This  story  is  told  in  many  other  connections. 

See  the  story  of  Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  note  .31. 

^^See  the  story  of  Supernatural-being-who-went-naked,  note  25. 

Probably  the  GyitwulgyaTs  of  Boas. 

Near  the  ujjper  end  of  Skidegate  inlet. 

By  attacking  the  Tsimshian  tliey  had  brought  the  latter  against  other  families. 
So  the  latter  collected  damages  from  them. 

See  “Story  of  the  Fooil-giving-town  i)eo[)le,”  note  27. 

See  the  story  of  “ War  between  the  West  Coast  Haida  and  the  Tlingit,  note  1. 

^“Said  elsewdiere  to  have  l.ieen  part  of  che  Pebble-town-giti'ns. 

31  “Story  of  the  House-[)oint  families,”  notes. 

The  name  u.sed  would  cover  tlie  Kwakiutl,  giving  that  term  its  l)roadest  applica- 
tion, the  Bella  Coola,  the  coast  Salish,  and  the  Nootka. 

■^■'The  Ninstints  branch  of  this  family;  see  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,” 
note  4. 
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Fight  between  Those-born-at-Qa'giaes  and  Those-born-at- 

Skedans 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Tbose-born-at-Q!aMAsgo] 

They  were  encamped  in  G.a'ogits  ‘ to  gather  fish  eggs.  Those-born- 
at-Qa'gials  and  Those-born-at-Skedans  lived  on  opposite  sides. 

Once  Koa'gians^  won  from  KusLxa's  a large  knife  that  his  dead 
father  had  owned.  And  he  refused  to  give  it  to  him.  They  wrangled 
then  with  each  other.  Then  Koa'gians  went  out  and  announced  the 
day  that  they  had  agreed  upon  for  fighting.  On  the  appointed  day 
they  ])ut  on  their  armor.  They  used  helmets,  war  coats,  and  goi’gets. 

Then  Koa'gians  asked:  ” Whom  shall  I use  for  my  fighting  skirt? 
And  Sounding-property  said:  “You  shall  use  me  for  3mur  fighting 
skirt.’’  He  was  a vouth.  Thev  even  broke  up  their  canoes  to  use  the 
pieces  as  gorgets. 

Presentlv.  when  they  were  readv,  they  approached  each  other  in 
lines.  Koa'gians  acted  as  leader  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.  Sounding- 
propertv  protected  him  below  his  breast.  And  Qagi't  acted  as  leader  of 
Those-born-at-Qa'gials.  He,  too,  was  a brave  man,  and  he  determined 
to  fight  with  Koa'gians.  As  soon  as  they  were  all  engaged  in  battle, 
Qagi’t  speared  Koa'gians,  so  that  he  fell.  Then  Qagi't  pulled  him 
toward  himself  and  stabbed  him  with  a knife.  Sounding-property 
also  lay  dead  in  front  of  him. 

And,  after  thev  had  fought  for  a while,  'rhose-born-at-Skedans  and 
the  Town-of-I)jT'gua‘  people  were  driven  back.  And  thev  did  not  go 
near  the  place  where  they  used  to  live.  They  went  instead  toward  the 
woods.  And  Those-born-at-Qa'gials  pursued  them. 

Then  the  great  chief  South-ea.st'’  rested  on  two  strong  youths,  and 
thev  helped  him  up  thn  mountain.  And  he  heard  the  Skedans  people 
calling  from  behind:  “Thev  are  taking  your  beaver.”  But  still  he 
went  awav.  South-east  owned  a leaver  dish.  That  was  what  thev 
meant  when  they  called  to  him." 

^^'hile  thev  carried  him  along  he  repeated:  “M,v  beaver.”  And 
when  thev  reachefl  the  top  of  the  mountain  all  the  men  and  women  sat 
with  him,  and  he  began  to  weep  for  his  beaver: 

“ I : I : Hi-i-i-i-l-id-  ; | | ; Wadika'lAin  biiili'-I-i-T-T;  | ’ hi-!-T-T-|-  : | hl- 
I-i-i  + , hi  hi  hi."  Tliev  then  started  awav  from  there.  And  thev  came 
to  Dju  I'tga."  And,  when  he  saw  the  inlet  open  out,  he  sang  another 
.song: 

“ I :\Va  3’i'a  he  e i e:  | I look  upon  it,  xe  e e e 
17137— No.  2i»— 0.1 20 
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1 :Wlya  hi  ye  he  ye:  | There  is  now  daylight  (i.  e.,the  trouble  is 
partly  over).® 

“ I :WayI'a  he'e  e e:  | ” 

And  after  that  they  occupied  Mountain-fort.*®  Then  the  women  of 
Those-born-at-Skedans  gathered  a supernatural  medicine.  And,  after 
the}"  had  collected  it,  they  gave  it  to  One-going-to-be-the-elder-Sqaa'n.** 
They  put  it  then  upon  a charmed  necklace,  and  they  also  put  some 
upon  a looking-glass.  One-going-to-be-the-elder  Sqaa'n  then  sent  the 
charm  over  to  Wil'nAg.An.*®  And  she  sent  over  to  Tcinxa'da*®  the 
mirror  on  which  she  had  put  the  medicine. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  Skedans  Wa'nAg.An  wore  the  charm  and 
Tcinxil'da  looked  at  himself  in  the  mirror.  They  felt  [the  effects  of] 
the  medicine  at  once.  Tcinxii'da’s  face,  which  had  been  touched  by  a 
war  spear's  point,  had  not  healed.  They  went  from  Skedans  at  once 
to  get  wives.  And  a large  number  went  along. 

When  they  got  near  Mountain-fort  they  stood  up.  And  they  began 
to  sing;  ‘'One  will  not  even  feel  where  he  fell,  a'hiya.”*®  Then  some- 
one in  the  canoe  repeated:  “That  is  the  way  it  will  happen.”*® 

At  that  time  Qlayu's  got  ready  for  them.  He  said  that  they  might 
get  off  the  canoe,  but  perhaps  he  would  not  let  them  in.  When  they 
had  gone  ashore  they  entered  the  house.  When  [Those-born-at-Skedans] 
acted  in  an  unfriendly  manner,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  do  something, 
all  escaped  to  their  canoe. 

And,  after  they  had  gone  up  the  inlet  some  distance,  they  came  to 
their  brother-in-law.  And  he  asked:  “Say!  brothers-in-law,  why  did 
you  come  up  here?”  And  they  said  to  him:  “They  almost  destroyed 
us.  We  escaped  by  sea.”  Then  he  said:  “Comeback  then.  I think 
they  did  it  to  you  because  1 was  away.”  Then  they  returned  with  him. 

When  they  fought  at  G.a'ogits  they  had  killed  his  nephew.  He  called 
upon  his  brothers-in-law  to  go  back  because  his  mind  was  sick  on 
account  of  it.  So,  after  they  landed  at  the  fort,  they  killed  them. 
They  afterward  made  peace  with  each  other.  After  that  they  ceased 
to  treat  each  other  badly. 

The  first  of  these  families  was  the  principal  family  at  Skedans;  the  second,  the 
ruling  family  at  Kloo.  The  one  was  Raven;  the  other.  Eagle.  They  were  so  closely 
connected  by  intermarriages  that  quarrels  seldom  arose  between  them,  and  the  one 
narrated  here  seems  to  have  been  thought  remarkable  for  that  reason. 

'Selwyn  inlet. 

^ One  of  Those-born-at-Skedans. 

® The  person  who  acted  in  this  capacity  defended  the  lower  part  of  a warrior’s  per- 
son, which  was  not  so  well  protected  by  the  native  armor  as  the  upper  part.  He 
answered  somewhat  to  the  Oriental  “armor-bearer.” 

^See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher,  notes.  They  were  always  allied  with  Those- 
born-at-Skedans. 

* One  of  the  greatest  names  of  the  chief  of  Kloo, 
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®The  l^eaver  was  a valued  crest  belonging  to  this  family,  and,  although  their  oppo- 
nents, being  Ravens,  could  not  wear  it,  the  capture  of  an  object  upon  which  it  was 
figiired  disturbed  in  a measure  their  right  to  the  crest. 

■Tsimshian  words. 

* Dana  inlet. 

®The  word  si'n.x.i  (“evening”)  was  often  used  as  a synonym  for  “grief.” 

'®On  an  islet  between  Dog  island  and  Lyell  island. 

"Niece  of  the  town  chief.  Sqaan-q!ai'as  (“  The-elder-sqaan  ” ) was  the  highest 
name  for  a woman  among  Those-born-at-Skedans. 

'■“  Nephews  of  the  town  chief  at  Skedans,  and  the  ones  who  stood  next  in  succe.s- 
sion  to  his  position. 

•’Conciliatory  expressions. 
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War  between  the  Pebble-town  feorle  and  the  Slaves 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Thoso-born-at-Qla'dASg.o] 

Sg'.iig'A'no  ^ went  fTom  TcIa'aJ  to  visit  Always-read}'.^  After  they 
had  gone  along  for  a while  on  the  scja/djan^  they  came  to  Songs-of- 
victory  town.*  And,  when  they  came  near  the  shore,  Always-ready 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  canoe.  When  he  turned  away  he  said;  “Mine 
strikes  in  the  way  that  it  does  when  something  is  killed.”  And  Sg.a- 
gA'ho  paddled  back  behind  Fin  island.  Then  they  took  things  out  of 
a box  for  the  one  who  had  been  shot  and  put  him  in  its  place.  And 
they  fastened  a rope  around  the  box  and  came  to  the  town  again. 

They  then  landed,  and  the  town  people  carried  up  the  things.  With 
the  rest  of  the  property  they  brought  up  a big,  heavy  box.  And, 
after  food  had  been  given  to  them  to  eat  and  evening  was  come,  Sg.a- 
gA'fio’s  companions  went  to  a fiat  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town  and 
sat  there.  Then  Sg.agA'fio,  with  two  youths,  went  toward  the  upper 
end  of  the  town. 

They  (the  town  people)  then  untied  the  heavy  box.  A dead  man  lay 
in  it.  Then  all  of  the  town  peoi)le  reached  for  their  war  .spears. 
They  ran  down  to  the  others,  who  were  lying  idly  about,  and  killed  all. 

Then  the  chief  looked  behind  him.  And  he  started  into  the  woods 
with  the  young  fellows.  At  that  time  he  shook  this  entire  island.® 
On  account  f)f  that  they  began  to  assume  the  name  “ Island-shaker.” 

Then  the  two  youths  and  Sg.agA'fio  went  away.  Many  nights  passed 
over  them.  By  and  by  they  came  to  one  wlio  was  making  a canoe 
behind  X.i'das.''  The  youths  wished  to  kill  him.  While  they  were 
talking  Sg.agA'fio  came  to  him.  When  he  (the  stranger)  saw  liini  he 
said:  “Alas!  he  must  have  been  doing  as  he  always  does.” ^ Then, 
without  even  putting  away  his  tools,  he  went  down  before  them.  The 
man  was  a good  canoe-builder,  and  he  was  a good  bear-hunter.  He 
then  went  in  and  spread  out  three  bear  skins  for  them,  and  his  wife 
cooked  food.  And,  when  he  had  it  set  before  him,  Sg.agA'fio  said: 
“Stranger,®  1 shall  not  eat  this  food.  This  ground  might  see  me.”® 
Only  the  youths  ate  the  food.  He  then  let  them  go  in  a new  5-fathom 
canoe. 

He  gave  them  mat  sails,  paddles,  and  mats  and  food  for  the  youths. 
Then  Sg.agA'fio  .said  to  the  man:  “ You  had  better  not  stay  where  the 
people  of  Sqil'ma-qle-u '®  camp  this  summer.  Stay  near  some  sandy 
beach.  When  we  return  from  fighting  we  will  put  off  in  front  of  you 
your  friends  who  have  been  taken  as  slaves,”  He  then  went  to  Tcla'al 
with  the  youths. 
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Then  the  Ninstints  people  beoan  to  live  in  a fort  on  the  top  of  Sqas. 
But,  ulthouoh  they  were  afraid,  the  one  who  oave  hi.s  canoe  to  Sg.agA'no 
lived  toward  the  sea  at  (fa'-igAn-kund'  Then  the  people  of  Tela'iif 
went  to  war  in  successive  parties.  And  they  were  on  the  water  in 
front  of  the  fort. 

Always-readv  then  came  out  of  the  smoke  hole,  and  he  walked 
about  on  the  roof  wearing  his  armor.  They  shot  at  him  then  with 
arrows.  They  did  not  pierce  him.  He  then  went  V)ack  and  shot  at 
them  in  turn.  The  next  time  they  went  to  war  they  climbed  up  to 
the  top  of  the  clitf.  They  tried  to  roll  down  stones  upon  them. 
These  did  not  come  near  the  houses.  The  stones  all  skipped  over  the 
houses.  And  they  again  went  home. 

And,  after  they  had  held  them  besieged  for  awhile,  they  were  strait- 
ened for  food.  Then  Always-ready  told  his  brother-in-law  to  make 
ten  bows  for  himself.  And,  after  he  had  worked  upon  them  for  a 
while,  he  finished  them.  Fine  feathers  were  fastened  near  the  tips. 
And  his  brother-in-law  gave  them  to  him.  He  was  glad  to  have  them. 
Then  he  gave  up  the  big  cedar  bow  he  always  used  in  favor  of  these 
new  ones. 

The  people  of  the  town  began  to  dislike  him.  His  sisters  and  his 
brothers-in-law  were  affected  with  the  same  feeling,  because,  on 
account  of  him,  the}'  were  alwa3's  hungry. 

One  day  his  brothers-in  law  came  in  from  fishing.  His  sister  gave 
him  the  white  part  of  the  belly  of  the  halibut  they  had  caught.  On 
account  of  that  he  went  out  fishing  with  three  persons.  He  took  his 
ten  bows  with  him,  and  he  took  his  two  arrow  boxes.  But  he  left  his 
cedar  bow  behind. 

And  on  the  day  after  he  went  fishing,  very  early,  they  again  came  to 
tight.  And.  as  he  used  to  do,  one  came  out  on  the  top  of  the  house 
and  said  “ Ha-ha."  And  when  they  shot  up  at  him  he  went  in.  When 
they  again  shot  down  fi-om  the  fort,  one  of  the  floating  arrows  stood 
on  end  in  the  water.  They  brought  it  in.  From  it  hung  a small 
stone.  Then  they  handed  it  to  an  old  man  among  them,  and,  after  he 
had  thought  about  it  for  a while,  he  said  they  did  that  as  a sign  that 
h(!  (Always-ready)  was  out  fishing.  The  ten  canoes  then  started 
seaward. 

h'ive  went  out  on  each  side  of  Xe'na.'^  They  looked  for  him  as 
the}'  went  along,  and,  when  they  had  nearly  met  at  the  end,  they  saw 
him  lying  out  to  sea.  'I’lien  they  went  to  him.  When  he  discovered 
them  he  walked  about  in  the  middle  of  the  canoe  awaiting  them.  And 
when  they  got  near  him  he  took  one  bow.  He  broke  it.  He  took 
another.  lie  also  luoke  that.  When  he  had  done  that  foi‘  a while  he 
broke  all  ten  bows.  His  brother-in-law  who  had  made;  his  bows  for 
him  had  notched  tin'  rounded  side  of  the  bow  under  the  feathers. 
.VII  broke  just  there. 
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He  then  threw  the  broken  pieces  of  the  bows  and  the  two  arrow 
boxes  into  the  sea.  He  did  not  scratch  anyone’s  skin.  They  were 
afraid  of  him.  When  he  threw  his  arrows  awa}’  they  went  to  him. 
And  they  killed  the  three  who  were  fishing  with  him,  but  him  they 
captured. 

He  then  got  into  Sg.agA'no’s  canoe.  The}"  felt  too  glad  to  know 
that  they  had  taken  him.  Their  minds  were  very  good  on  account  of 
him.  After  they  had  gone  along  with  him  for  a while  they  encamped 
at  a long  sandy  beach  which  is  called  G.A'nL.T.’^  They  there  set  him 
ashore.  They  sat  around  him  on  the  beach.  They  had  heard  that  he 
was  brave,  so  they  wanted  to  see  him. 

And,  after  they  had  looked  at  him  for  a while,  they  wanted  to  see 
how  well  he  could  shoot.  They  then  stood  up  a stick  on  the  beach, 
and  Sg.agA'no  had  something  white  hung  upon  it.  They  then  gave 
hini  a bow  and  arrows.  He  did  not  like  the  arrows.  They  handed 
him  then  one  with  an  iron  point.  And,  when  he  had  set  the  arrow  on 
the  bow,  he  turned  around  quickly  to  where  Sg.agA'no’s  nephew  sat 
behind  him  and  shot  him.  He  fell  backward  from  the  box  on  which 
was  sitting. 

They  bound  him  then  and  brought  wood.  And  they  built  a large 
fire  upon  the  beach  for  him.  They  then  laid  him  down  with  his  back 
to  the  fire.  And,  while  the  skin  of  his  back  was  blistering  from  the 
heat  of  the  fire,  they  picked  up  live  coals  and  rubbed  them  upon  his 
back.  They  asked  him:  '•‘Always-ready,  does  it  hurt  you? ” And  he 
answered:  “■  Ha-i,  no.  The  one  whom  1 killed  just  now  hurts  you. 
He  went  up  before  me.  I shall  go  up  after  him.’* * 

He  was  then  burned  to  deatli,  and  they  looked  at  his  entrails.  One 
lobe  of  his  liver  (?)  was  short.  That  was  why  he  was  brave.  They 
laid  him  then  just  back  of  the  place  where  they  were,  at  the  edge  of 
the  grass.’’’ 

He  was  gone  from  among  the  families.  The  trouble  then  stopped'.. 
And  they  also  put  the  chief’s  son  into  a box  and  started  sorrowfully 
away. 

When  he  (Sg.agA'no)  ran  into  the  woods  at  Songs-of-victoiy  town, 
and  after  he  reached  Tcla'al,  a woman  of  the  family  composed  a crying 
song  for  him: 

“Grandfather  (i.  e..  Raven)  shook  the  supernatural  beings  when  he 
moved  grandly.”’® 

The  first  of  these  families  was  the  noted  Raven  family  that  owned  Tc!a''at,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Moresby  island;  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  noted  Raven  families  among 
the  people  in  the  Ninstints  territory. 

' Chief  of  the  Pebble-town  people. 

'■*  Chief  of  the  Slaves. 

® The  name  of  the  common  type  of  Haida  canoe  used  in  old  times. 

* This  stood  on  Moresby  island  opposite  Hot  Spring  island. 
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“ It  is  quite  possible  that  an  earthquake  occurred  at  this  time,  the  cause  of  which 
Sg.agA''no  attributed  to  himself. 

“ Probably  an  island 

■ Always-ready  wa.s  continually  making  disturbance. 

* The  word  also  means  an  indeterminate  person  and  may  be  rendered  “So-and-so.” 

® He  does  not  wish  even  the  ground  to  see  him  in  such  a plight. 

.\nother  name  for  Songs-of-victory  town.  Sqam  is  said  to  be  the  name  for  a 
woman’s  needlecase. 

" Or  Ga'-ig.\n  point. 

'■  Ramsey  island. 

’’Fresh  water  or  a fresh-water  stream  is  called  g.-AiiL. 

“ Most  persons  who  died  by  violence  were  supposed  to  go  to  Ta'xet’s  house,  which 
was  suspended  from  the  sky. 

” This  was  probably  done  out  of  respect,  for  the  bodies  of  slaves  were  usually 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  word  translated  liver  is  qla'dji. 

’’This  refers  to  the  earthquake  and  likens  Sg.ag.A^no  to  his  grandfather  Raven, 
who  belonged  to  the  same  clan.  One  name  assumed  by  the  head  chiefs  of  this 
family  was  NAuki'lsLas,  which  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Raven. 
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War  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  people  of  Ninstints 

[Told  by  Abraham  Those-born-at-Qla'dAsgo] 

When  the_y  (the  Kloo  people)  lived  at  People’s-fort  ‘ South-east*  had 
two  wives.  One  was  a woman  of  the  Sand-town  people,®  and  one  was 
a woman  of  the  Pebble-town  people.*  He  loved  the  Ninstints  woman, 
because  she  was  pretty.  For  that  reason  the  Pebble- town  woman 
wanted  her  to  do  something  wrong. 

Then  she  began  helping  her  to  do  it  and  told  her  husband  that  .she 
was  receiving  a man  of  the  Town-of-Djl'gua  people.®  He  then  took 
her  outside  naked  and  whipped  her.  The-elder-Sqaa'n®  loved  her. 
And  she  said  of  the  Pebble-town  woman,  too:  “I  know  also  about  her 
lover.”  Then  South-east  heard  it,  and  he  began  whipping  her  al.so. 

The  next  da}"  I)oth  had  disappeared.  They  did  not  know  then 
whither  the  two  women  had  gone.  The  news  reached  Tcla'ah^  News 
also  reached  the  other  mother  in  the  Ninstints  country.  One  morning 
both  mothers  appeared  together  in  front  of  People’s-fort.  Both  sang 
dying  songs  for  their  daughters.  The  Pebble-town  woman  and  the 
Sand-town  woman  both  sang  one  [as  follows]: 

“On  account  of  this  my  child  moved  about.  On  account  of  this, 
when  my  child  moved  about,  they  ought  to  have  heard  the  thunder, 
when  my  child  moved  about  on  the  way  home.”® 

He  then  let  them  come  into  the  fort,  and  he  gave  them  blood  com- 
pensation. He  gave  a slave  to  each  of  them,  and  he  also  gave  a great 
deal  of  property  to  each  of  them.  Then  the  canoes  parted.  The 
women  went  away  satisfied. 

When  it  was  near  summer  he  went  to  ask  in  marriage  the  jmunger 
sister  of  the  Sand-town  woman  whom  he  had  married.  And  he  came 
to  Many-chiefs  at  Sqa'djigit  awa'-i.  And,  after  he  had  staj'ed  a while 
with  his  brother-in-law,  he  went  away. 

Before  he  had  gone  far  the  mother  of  Many-chiefs  .said  to  him: 
“Many-chiefs,  are  you  a man?””  He  then  became  angiy  and  took  his 
gun  and  his  paddle.  Then  they  pursued  South-east.  And  while  they 
pursued  him  Many-chiefs  was  left  behind.  He  did  not  have  enough 
canoe  men. 

Then  South-east  got  oft'.  As  he  fled  into  the  woods  he  stepped 
under  a fallen  tree,  a small  limb  scratched  his  forehead,  and  a small 
stream  of  blood  flowed  out  down  over  his  cheeks.  Then  the  Ninstints 
people  all  came  to  him.  They  encircled  him.  They  waited  for  Many- 
chiefs. 
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One  who  was  out  of  his  senses  said:  “ Wliy  do  you  let  him  sit  there? 
Even  for  the  blood  that  is  rurinino-  down  his  face  you  will  be  in  a 
predicament.""’  lie  then  shot  him.  The  name  of  him  who  shot  him 
was  SkA'ndal.  And  they  did  not  kill  those  who  were  with  him. 
Those  they  let  go. 

Half  of  the  Town-of-DjT'gua  people  were  at  Lta'na.  The  news  had 
not  yet  reached  them.  And  there  there  lived  a man  of  Those-born- 
in-the-Ninstints-country  “ who  was  unmarried.  He  had  just  won  in 
gambling  three  sea-otter  skins  owned  by  a man  of  the  Town-of-DjI'gua 
l)eople.  His  (the  latter’s)  name  was  Alder. 

Then  he  (Alder)  went  out  on  Sg.aalu't!x.  as  and  ate  medicine.  There 
he  spent  the  night  with  the  medicine  on  his  stomach.  He  came  home 
the  next  day.  and  the  day  after  that  he  began  eating  and  drinking. 
His  sister.  West-coast-clouds,  gave  him  birds’  eggs  to  eat. 

He  had  just  picked  up  one  and  was  shelling  it  when  some  one  came 
crying  from  a point  at  the  end  of  the  town.  He  then  laid  the  egg- 
down  directly  and  stopped  all  of  them,  for  they  had  started  the  cry. 

Then  Alder,  with  his  younger  brother,  went  out  to  a ship  [to  which 
the  Ninstints  man  had  gone]."^  And  he  said  to  his  younger  brother: 
"1  will  kill  him  even  if  he  has  gone  up  on  deck.”  He  was  still  on  the 
water  below,  and  he  held  his  canoe  against  it  on  the  starboard  side. 

They  then  went  thither.  They  looked  at  him  (Alder)  while  he  was 
still  far  away,  and  they  asked  them:  Why  are  they  weeping  on 

shore?’’  Then  he  replied:  “I  do  not  know.  After  we  got  away  from 
land,  they  wailed  behind  us.  They  mentioned  something  about  a 
child  falling  into  the  water.”  He  deceived  him  in  that  way.  And 
the  Ninstints  man  was  yet  below  them  on  the  water,  and  he  put  the 
canoe  alongside  of  his.  His  sea  otters  lay  behind  where  he  was  sitting. 

.Vfterhehad  remained  beside  him  for  a while  he  .stabbed  him.  And 
he  said:  "The  chief  has  been  killed.  They  are  bringing  home  his 
body.”  He  then  took  back  his  four  sea-otter  skins. 

.\nd,  as  soon  as  he  had  killed  the  Ninstints  man,  he  went  at  once  to 
Strait-where-no-waves-come-ashore.‘^  He  went  for  gunpowder  and 
bullets  which  South-east  had  stored  behind  it.  He  also  brought  the 
news  to  Strait-where-no-waves-come-ashore. 

Then  (liiiA'skilas  “ set  a Sand-town  woman  outside  to  kill  her.  .\nd 
.VIder  stopped  him.  " Do  not  do  that,  chief,  my  nephew.  You  are  of 
the  same  skin  dii  t.”  And  he  let  her  in. 

He  then  went  over  to  the  storehouse,  crossing  to  it  on  a trail. 
When  In;  came  out  there  Ninstints  people  were  going  away.  And, 
when  he  came  down  on  the  shoi-(‘ and  stood  opposite  them,  they  said  to 
him:  "Alder,  do  you  not  .see  that  youi-  leg  has  beam  cut  otl  ? '"  1 

wonder  what  you  are  going  to  use  as  weapons."  And  h(‘  i-eplied: 
‘•Yes,  you  have  cut  otl  my  leg.  I shall  not  have*  a single'  thing  as  a 
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weapon.  Yet  two  nights  from  now  I shall  have  pi'oeured  weapons 
by  selling  you  as  slaves.” 

He  then  went  away  canoe.  He  started  at  once  with  his  younger 
brothers  toward  the  south.  And  they  concealed  their  canoe  some  dis- 
tance down  the  inlet  from  the  fort.  They  then  went  up  into  the 
woods.  After  the}^  had  gone  along  for  a while  Alder  led  them  across 
a point  covered  with  trees. 

After  he  had  gone  inland  he  came  to  a storehouse.  And,  having 
thrown  aside  some  skins  and  hides'^  stored  there,  [he  came  to]  a box 
of  sea-otter  tails  that  was  among  them.  They  afterward  went  away. 

They  started  to  watch  by  the  fresh  water  opposite  the  fort.  When 
the  tide  rose  high  some  people  came  singing  from  the  fort.  There 
were  three  young  women  and  a man  of  goodly  size. 

They  then  began  to  shoot  at  them.  They  killed  the  man  and  one 
woman  and  enslaved  the  two  others,  and  they  went  off  in  their  canoe. 

From  the  fort  they  heard  his  gun  go  off'.  They  were  in  canoes  in 
lines,  awaiting  him.  He  then  went  into  the  midst  [of  them].  And, 
when  he  came  near,  they  moved  apart  for  him.  He  pa.ssed  through. 
He  .sang  a ffeeing  song:''^  “•  Waho-o-o  he-ooo  waho-o-o  he-o-o-od-.” 

And  after  he  had  fled  for  a time  one  of  the  Ninstints  men  held  his 
hand  toward  him  with  lingers  outspread.'®  And  he  .said:  “I  wonder  to 
what  place  of  .safety  Alder  is  paddling.”  Then  he  answered:  “Slave, 
Hemlock-bark-scraping-knife,  chase  me  as  fast  as  3^11  can.  Kill  me 
as  soon  as  3^11  can.” 

And,  vvlien  they  came  up  to  the  place  where  they  had  killed  the 
chief,  they  talked  one  to  another.  They  became  frightened.  “.He  is 
leading  us  to  enemies  near  1)3";  he  is  leading  us  to  enemies.”  They 
then  went  back  awav  from  him.  And  he  easil3"  escaped  them. 

He  reached  home  and  set  ashore  the  two  slaves  for  GiiiA'skilas. 
They  took  the  two  slaves  to  Skedans®"  to  sell  them,  and  traded  them 
for  guns  and  ammunition  only.  The3^  gathered  ammunition  for  war 
as  one  collects  food. 

Now  for  a long  time  the  war  went  along  slowl3^  By  and  by  the 
war  expedition  started.  After  they  had  paddled  along  for  a while 
they  came  near  the  fort  in  the  night.  There  was  no  noise  of  talking  at 
the  fort,  and  the3^  felt  strange  about  it.  And  the3"  let  morning  dawn 
upon  them  opposite  the  fort.  And  when  it  dawned  they  saw  that  the 
fort  was  empty,  and  thev  went  to  it.  Nearly  all  of  the  property  lay 
in  the  houses.  The3'  then  burned  down  the  fort.  They  burned  the 
houses.  The3'  had  no  idea  why  the  people  had  gone. 

And,  after  the3-  had  started  out  of  the  inlet,  they  stopped  at  a large 
bed  of  kelp.  All  made  themselves  fast  to  the  kelp  with  their  paddles. 
Then  Qla'siek''”  began  to  perform  in  a canoe  as  a shaman  does. 
After  he  had  performed  for  a while  he  began  to  whip  the  souls  of  the 
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enemy.  And  when  he  pulled  toward  himself  something  he  had  seized 
in  the  air  all  the  kelp  broke. 

Then  all  went  on.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they 
saw  smoke.  And  Alder  landed  in  front  of  Songs-of-victory  town. 
He  went  quickly  then  to  the  other  side.  When  he  had  come  to  the 
other  side  he  came  out  behind  a man  who  was  cariying  along  drift- 
wood at  the  end  of  the  trail.  He  shot  him  from  behind. 

The  Ninstints  people  di.scovered  their  enemies  at  once.  Many-chiefs 
held  a new  gun.  Those  left  to  care  for  the  canoes  then  came  round 
the  point.  After  they  had  anchored  their  canoes  one  came  running 
out  from  them  (the  Ninstints  people).  He  had  no  gun.  He  held  a 
spear.  “The  Town-of-D]Tgua  people  are  always  like  that  (i.  e., 
cowards).  Shall  I stop  before  I get  there?” 

They  at  once  ran  together,  shooting.  The  Ninstints  people  were 
driven  back.  The  tir.st  time  he  tired  the  flintlock  on  Many-chiefs’  gun 
broke  in  two.  Nothing  could  help  him.  When  they  went  back 
^lany -chiefs  was  wounded.  He  escaped  with  them  into  the  woods. 
Very  many  Ninstints  people  wei’e  killed  then.  Not  one  was  killed 
on  the  other  side. 

After  they  had  gone  into  the  woods  after  them  for  a while  they 
came  back.  Then  GiiiA'skilas  stood  in  the  place  where  they  had 
encamped  near  a whale.  If  one  had  two  slaves,  he  gave  him  one. 
If  one  had  three,  he  gave  him  two.  If  one  had  one,  he  did  not  give 
it  to  him.  At  that  time  he  became  still  more  of  a chief.  In  exchange 
for  those  slaves  he  had  a house  built.^^ 

And,  after  the  Ninstints  people  had  gone  along  for  a while  in  the 
woods,  they  lived  in  the  mountains.  Their  kettles  and  all  of  their 
propert}'  had  been  captured.  They  steamed  whale  in  things  that  they 
hollowed  out. 

While  they  lived  there,  before  Many-chiefs’  wound  was  healed,  he 
practiced  how  he  was  going  tight.  He  opened  again  his  unhealed 
wound.  He  died  there.  They  then  started  away  and  came  out  oppo- 
site Ked-cod  island. 

And  those  who  had  gone  to  tight  went  out  again  the  next  3’ear  to 
fight  on  account  of  South-<‘ast.  At  that  time  thev  did  not  know  where 
they  (the  Ninstints  people)  lived.  After  they  had  gone  along  for  a 
while  thev  came  to  a reef  l\'ing  out  from  the  mouth  of  a strait. 

There  Smoke  got  oti'.  When  he  looked  seaward  he  dropped  to  the 
ground.  He  did  so,  because  he  saw  fishing  canoes. 

t)n  that  dav  thev  had  given  to  Kia'nskina-i^‘  the  white  part  of  a 
halibut.  That  was  whv  he  was  out  fishing.  They  at  once  went  out 
from  KITH’  toward  them,  and  thev  destroved  the  people.  Among 
others  thev  killed  the  chief,  ^'hev  then  seized  Hemlock-I)ark-scrap- 
ing-knife  on  the  water.  “ Ilemlock-bark-scraping-knife,  when  the 
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chief  was  chased,  did  _you  not  stop  them?”  “No,”  he  said.  And 
they  struck  him  on  tiie  lips  with  the  short  sinker  string's  that  they 
held.  The}'  killed  him  with  them. 

They  then  skinned  Kiii'nskina-i’s  head,  and  were  happy  to  have  it,^** 
and  they  returned  home  with  it.  They  ceased  to  think  about  South- 
east. They  stopped  warring. 

'Situate  on  an  islet  off  the  north  shore  of  Tan-oo  island,  about  midway  between 
its  east  and  west  ends. 

^Chief  of  Kloo;  see  “Fight  between  Those-born-at-QiVgials  and  Those-born-at- 
Skedans,”  note  5. 

^A  Ninstints  family;  see  “Stoiy  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  4. 

'See  “ Fight  at  the  Town  of  Da'x.na,”  note  2. 

^See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher,  notes. 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  women  among  Those-born-at-Skedans;  see  “Figbt 
between  Those-born-at-Qa'gials  and  Those-born-at-Skedans,”  note  11. 

’“See  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,”  note  31. 

^ "Intimating  that  she  was  too  great  for  anything  to  have  hap])ened  to  her  without 
' .something  being  heard  aljont  it. 

"Taunting  him  with  having  suffered  his  sister  to  he  whii)ped  unavenged. 

'"Blood  having  been  drawn  from  the  chief,  they  would  suffer  for  it  in  any  case. 

“Or  the  (b.v'nxet-gitina^-i,  a prominent  Eagle  family  among  the  Ninstints  jieople. 

'Mle  was  about  to  trade  the  skins  he  had  just  won  for  European  commodities. 

"'In  earlier  times  this  was  the  site  of  a town  Ijelonging  to  the  Xa'gi-la'nas. 

"At  IMa.sset  the  following  explanation  of  this  name  was  given:  A man  desiring  to 
become  wealthy  once  ate  a common  plant  called  xat-gi^na  (i.  e.,  “common  xat”) 
mistaking  it  for  the  true  xat,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a powerful  property  medicine. 
Nevertheless  he  became  wealthy  and  assumed  the  name  OiuA'skilas,  a contraction 
of  Xat-gin,\'skilas  ( “ \Vealthv-l)y-means-of-common-xat”  ),  in  commemoration  of 
the  fact.  This  (iinA'skilas  succeeded  South-east  as  town  chief  of  Kloo. 

’"They  now' live  in  the  same  town  and  form  parts  of  the  same  household. 

’"That  is,  his  means  of  carrying  on  war  had  been  destroyed. 

’’The  hides  of  some  mainland  animals. 

’"A  song  supposed  to  jirevent  pursuers  from  overtaking  one. 

’"The  worst  insult  that  could  be  offered. 

“Ilaida,  (jldhia,  see  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  35. 

"’A  Tlingit  name,  like  many  of  the  names  used  by  Haida  shamans. 

'"'This  one  was  erected  at  Skedans,  where  a part  of  Those-boru-at-Skedans  always 
lived. 

'"’Commonly  called  Ninstints  from  the  name  of  its  chief. 

"'Chief  of  the  Sand-town  people  of. Ninstints. 

""This  is  the  name  of  a reef  opposite  Ninstints  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
very  first  land  to  appear  above  the  jirimeval  waters. 

""Because  he  was  a family  chief,  and  his  death  paid  for  that  of  their  own  family 
chief. 
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A FIGHT  BETWEEN  THE  X.\'(iI-TOWN  PEOPLE  AND  SaND-TOM'N  PEOPLE 
[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsgo] 

At  the  town  of  Xa'gi  ^ :i  woman  of  the  Slaves’^  Avent  outside  before 
she  went  to  lied.  She  did  not  return.  But  instead  of  sayino-  any- 
thing' they  kept  the  matter  in  their  minds.  They  did  not  know  from 
what  town  people  had  come  to  get  her. 

Some  time  afterward  they  discoA'ered  that  she  had  been  taken  by  a 
man  from  the  town  of  G.a'-idi®  who  had  been  in  love  Avith  her.  It 
was  a man  of  the  Sand-toAvn  people.  They  went  then  in  a large  canoe 
to  demand  the  propertA'  Avhich  Avas  given  Avhen  a woman  deserted  her 
husband.  And  they  came  there  at  Ioav  Avater. 

When  the  tide  was  Avell  up  he  (the  seducer)  Avent  out  and  played 
Avith  his  wife  betAveen  the  houses.  He  Avho  had  formerly  had  her  as 
his  Avife  aatvs  the  boAv  man.  And.  when  he  paddled  shoreAvard,  he  said: 
‘‘ ShoreAvardI  Future  people  shall  ahvavs  remember  me.”  lie  then 
took  a boAV  and  tAvo  arroAA's  and  jumped  off  AA'ith  them.  And  he  ran 
up  and  shot  his  Avife.  AfterAvard  he  shot  the  man.  At  that  time  he 
escapf'd  into  the  canoe.  They  Avent  aAvav  and  landed.  The  man’s 
mind  Avas  happy. 

And  Wada' * thought  his  toAvn  Avas  too  great  to  Iuiata  a AA’oman  taken 
out  of  it.  Then  she  (his  Avife)  said  to  her  husband:  “(Make  it  all 
right  Avith  property.”  He  Avould  not  agree.  He  said  they  thought 
his  toAvn  Avas  common.  By  and  by  she  told  her  husband  to  go  ahead: 

Make  a stir  about  it.  My  children  are  clear  of  it.” 

And  the  jx'ojih*  of  Chief-discovered's  town  '’  said  the  same  things  to 
him  that  Wada's  wife  had  said.  They  could  not  stop  him.  He  also 
thought  that  his  town  was  too  gnait.  By  and  by  they  announced  a 
tight.  'I’hey  cleaned  their  spears.  They  agreed  upon  a da}"  on  Avhich 
to  tight. 

When  the  flay  at  last  arri\'('d  they  came  around  Scjas  point.'’  One 
in  the  town  shouted:  It  is  becoming  dry  [Avith  the  numbei’of  canoes].” 
They  landed  at  once  at  the  end  of  the  toAvn.  d'hen  they  Avent  to  the 
town  f)f  Xa'gi.  'I'he  people  of  Wada's  toAvn  stood  in  lines  fm  the 
b(>ach  aAvaiting  them. 

When  they  came  together  all  the  women  went  into  the  Avoods, 
After  the  lines  hafl  approached  each  other  for  a aa  Idle  they  got  Avithin  a 
spear  cast,  and  one  from  Wada’s  side  shoutf'd:  “ Bring  on  the  spf'ar- 
AA'hetstones.’  One  on  the  other  side*  from  among  ( 'hifT'-discovered's 
people  also  said:  “ lb),  ho.  you  are  not  the  only  ones  to  have'  them.” 
They  thought  that  they  had  called  sj)ears  sjjfaii-AvhetsfojH's  Avhen  they 
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answered.  What  they  really  intended  was  to  call  out  ten  persons  who 
were  reckless  and  brave. 

As  soon  as  they  came  down  they  began  to  spear  the  people  of  Chief- 
discovered’s  town.  At  the  very  beginning  Chief-discovered  fell. 
Wada',  however,  escaped. 

The  people  of  Common-town*  came  in  front  and  looked  on  from 
their  canoes.  Only  five  canoes  [of  the  Sand-town  people]  escaped. 
He  destrojmd  the  people  of  Chief-discovered’s  town.  After  they  had 
pulled  the  spears  out  of  the  slain  they  (the  people  of  Common-town) 
brought  their  canoes  in  front  of  the  people  of  Chief-discovered’s  town 
and  carried  in  the  dead  bodies.  They  did  not  wish  to  fight. 

And  the  women  came  back.  Wada’s  wife,  with  her  children,  did 
not  come  back.  Although  they  hunted  for  her  body  they  could  not 
find  it.  And  the  others  carried  up  their  dead.  They  did  not,  however, 
take  up  the  body  of  Chief -discovered.  The  canoe  was  rolled  about 
by  the  waves  with  his  bod};-  in  it.  He  floated  about  in  the  bilge-water. 
They  treated  his  body  in  that  way  because  the}^  had  lost  so  man}^ 
friends  through  him. 

These  were  both  Ninstints  families  of  the  Raven  clan.  The  former  was  named 
from  an  islet  in  Skincuttle  inlet,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  land  to  appear 
above  the  waters  of  the  flood  raised  by  Raven’s  uncle;  see  the  story  of  “Raven  trav- 
eling.” From  this  they  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  Haida  family.  The  Sand-town 
people  have  been  referred  to  in  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  4. 


’ Either  on  the  island  of  XiVgi,  referred  to  above,  or  on  the  mainland  opposite. 

'•'See  “The  story  of  him  through  whom  E.\^gua  spoke,”  note  5.  They  were  con- 
sidered a part  of  Xa'gi  hVnas. 

On  a small  inlet  east  of  Huston  inlet.  G.a'-idi  is  the  name  of  a fish  said  to  resem- 
ble a smelt  somewhat.  This  town  was  owned  by  the  Sand-town  people. 

Chief  of  the  XfCgi-town  people.  The  word  was  one  used  when  detaching  certain 
bivalves  from  the  rocks.  If  these  were  taken  by  surprise  this  could  be  done  with 
ease. 

That  is,  G.a^-idi. 

“ Near  one  end  of  Xa'gi. 

' The  word  they  coined  for  the  occasion,  giving  to  it  this  application  in  order  to 
deceive  their  enemies. 

® Or  “Bad  town.”  It  is  said  to  have  been  owned  by  the  Sa'ki  qe'g.awa-i;  see  “The 
story  of  him  through  whom  LA'gua  spoke,”  note  1. 
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\VaRS  BETAVEEN  the  PE0PI>E  of  NiNSTINTS  and  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

Skidegate 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at  Qlii'dAsgo.l 

In  the  times  before  they  had  muskets  the  Skidegate  people  went 
toward  the  south  end  of  the  island  to  tight.  The  entire  town,  includ- 
ing both  clans,  went  along  and  presently  saw  a fort  on  the  landward 
side  of  Ki'ntcluwit.  It  was  named  Standing-fort. 

After  they  had  been  fishing  from  the  fort  for  a while  something 
talked  with  a woman  who  Avas  cutting  a tish.  '■‘Come,  cut  a little 
piece  of  tish*  for  me,  younger  sister.”  They  did  not  know  AAdiat  it 
was  that  .spoke.  This  portent  happened  because  the  fort  AA^as  going 
to  be  destroyed. 

There  AA'as  no  Avay  to  climb  up  to  the  fort.  They  then  laid  a long 
pole  up  the  side  of  it.  The}’  used  that  to  climb  up  on.  Presently 
the  Skidegate  people  came  in  a crowd  to  the  bottom  of  it.  When 
they  wei’e  ready  to  go  up  .some  one  shouted  doAAii  from  it:  “Do  not 
kill  me.  1 belong  to  the  Cumshewa-town  people.®  I am  here  with 
them  only  for  a short  time.”  They  called  to  him  then  to  come  down. 
But  he  did  not  believe  them  and  did  not  go  doAvn. 

By  and  by  they  started  up  the  ladder.  When  they  got  halfway 
up  the  ladder  they  poured  Avhale  grea.sc  down  upon  the  ladder.  They 
got  up  oy(*r  it  with  ditticidty.  The}"  killed  all  the  men  and  cut  oft 
their  heads.  The  rest  [of  their  bodies]  they  threw  down  from  the 
fort.  The  s])ace  around  it  was  tilled  up.  After  they  had  destroyed 
them  they  enslaved  the  Avomen  and  children. 

And.  when  the  Avar  canoes  started  off,  some  young  Avomen  and  some 
young  men  Avho  had  gone  aftei’  spruce  bark  came  out  on  the  shore  at 
the  time  of  their  departure.  They  Avished  to  go.  They  would  not 
take  them.  And  they  Avent  to  the  fort  after  they  (the  Avarriors)  had 
gone  aAA'aA’.  And,  Avhile  they  were  still  some  way  off  from  the  fort 
they  In-ard  a great  .sound  of  voices.  And,  Avhen  the}"  arrived  there, 
the  air  and  blood  rushing  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  .severed  heads 
made  a great  noise.  At  that  time  the  Ninstints  people  Avere  destroyed. 


(lA'nx.oat®  and  the  people  of  his  village  AA’ent  to  Avar  later.  And 
after  they  had  gone  along  for  a while  they  landed.  At  that  time  the 
Ninstints  people  were  at  Djig.u'n.*  And  a man  of  the  Sand-toAvn 
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people^  who  had  gone  out  from  the  town  after  something  saw  unob- 
served that  enemies  were  in  a certain  place.  And,  after  he  had  watched 
them  for  a while,  he  shot  one.  No  one  was  about. 

He  then  cut  off  his  head.  With  that  he  brought  the  news  to  the 
fort.  His  name  was  Great-drum.  Then  the  Ninstints  people  launched 
a large  canoe.  They  did  not  know  that  the  Skidegate  people  were 
lying  in  wait  for  them  on  the  shore  near  the  fort.  After  they  had 
gone  along  for  a while  the}"  shot  at  them.  They  upset  the  canoe. 

Then  Tasgie'n  and  Ga'da-kuia'ns  got  ashore  with  ammunition.  Both 
belonged  to  the  Sand-town  people.  They  shot  at  the  Skidegate  peo- 
ple from  behind  rocks  which  leaned  toward  the  sea  along  the  edges  of 
the  water.*  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  from  the  fort  that  the}"  had  been 
upset  they  went  to  help  them.  Those  were  the  Ninstints-giti'ns  and 
the  Sa'ki-qe'ig.awa-i.'’’ 

Then  they  landed.  And  they  came  behind  the  Skidegate  people. 
At  that  time  Yu'wa-i  came  to  GA'nx.oat,  who  was  taking  a bath  in  the 
woods.  He  feared  then  to  shoot  him,  he  was  such  a great  chief.  Then 
he  finished  “ night-picks-up-the-village”  (his  daily  fast).^ 

LagiiiA'fidigudan  also  tried  to  help  his  sons  by  shooting.  Then 
Yu'wa-i  came  behind  the  Skidegate  people  and  shot  one.  He  (the  man 
shot)  was  all  alone.  He  then  cut  off  his  head  and  put  a string  on  it, 
and  he  came  out  with  it  at  the  end  of  the  lines  of  Skidegate  people. 
“Ho  ho  ho,  ho  ho  ho,  ho  ho  ho,  Skidegate  people,  I am  Yu'wa-i.  I 
am  eating  you  up  from  behind.”  And,  when  the  Skidegate  people  saw 
the  head  that  he  had  on  his  back,  even  their  sinews  gave  out  [they  were 
so  discouraged].’* 

d’he  Sand-town  people  lost  an  advantage  by  their  foolishness.  Their 
new  muskets  and  ammunition  were  sunk.  Not  long  before  a trading 
\"essel  had  come  there. 

And  before  this,  after  things  had  been  going  on  quietly  at  the 
[Ninstints]  fort,  Blown-away  went  out  from  the  fort  to  fish.  When 
he  came  back  from  fishing  his  gambling  sticks  were  gone  from  the 
house.  He  then  went  to  where  they  were  gambling.  He  came  to 
w'here  his  nephew  was  using  the  gambling  sticks. 

Then  he  scolded  his  nephew  on  account  of  them.  And  he  (his 
nephew)  threw  the  gambling  sticks  over  a cliff'.  He  then  pulled  his 
nephew  down  on  one  side  and  stabbed  him  repeatedly.  And  he  ran 
toward  the  house.  Then  his  (the  murdered  man’s)  younger  brother 
ran  after  him.  When  he  had  almost  got  in  his  younger  brother  also 
stabbed  him  twice  in  the  abdomen.  He,  too,  soon  after  was  lying  on 
the  ground.  A woman  was  also  killed  the  same  day. 

Here  is  the  end  of  the  story  about  this. 


'The  word  means  a piece  of  fish  not  kept  for  drying. 

^ Anptlier  name  for  Those-born-at-Qa'gials,  the  gi  eat  Raven  family  of  Skedans. 
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^ Town  chief  of  Skidegate.  When  I was  at  Skidegate  the  remnants  of  his  grave 
box  and  of  the  Chilkat  blanket  that  was  wound  around  his  body  were  still  to  be 
seen. 

■*  An  island. 

^ See  “ Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people,”  note  4. 

“See  “Story  of  him  through  whom  LA'gua  spoke,”  note  1.  These  families  came 
out  to  relieve  the  Sand-town  people.  Unlike  the  latter  they  are  both  Eagle. 

‘The  chief  was  fasting  for  property  and  success,  and  his  fast  was  called  “night- 
picks-up-the- village.”  He  probably  took  internal  medicine  at  the  same  time. 

® Probably  thinking  that  their  chief  had  been  killed. 
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Wars  betaveen  the  peoples  of  Skidegate  and  Kloo 

[Told  by  Abraliam  of  TIiosp-boni-at-Qla'dAsgo] 

In  the  days  when  they  used  arrows  the  Skidegate  people  went 
to  Kloo  to  Avar.  There  they  kept  Avatch.  Near  by  Avere  some 
Avomen  alone,  digging  roots.  Near  Avhere  the  Avomen  dug  they  had  a 
large  lire.  They  already  had  stones  heated.  Then  they  steamed  their 
nettle  roots.  The  Avarriors  Avere  peering  at  them  from  behind.  And 
the  nettle  roots  Avere  cooked,  and  Avere  cooked  Avell.  As  they  slipped 
the  skins  oil'  they  kept  saying  “ WAha-iAva'n.”  ‘ 

And,  Avhen  they  had  tinished  this,  they  came  out  to  them.  They 
enslaved  the  Avonien.  And,  after  they  had  brought  them  to  Skide- 
gate, they  al.so  oAvned  the  made-up  Avord  there  that  they  had  obtained 
on  the  expedition.  The}' said  Ha-iAva'n  ” Avhen  they  did  anything. 
The  Kloo  people  then  learned  that  they  had  captured  the  made-up 
Avord.  And  four  canoe  loads  of  people  Avent  from  Kloo  to  Skidegate 
to  make  Avar. 

They  then  pulled  iq)  their  canoes  on  the  inner  side  of  Gu'lga  and 
concealed  themselves  there.  After  they  had  remained  in  hiding  for  a 
Avhile  three  persons  Avent  by  beloAV  them  in  a canoe.  The  one  in  the 
middle  Avas  light-looking  and  stout.  His  hair  hun-g  doAvn  loose. 

They  then  passed  behind  a lAoint.  Then  they  launched  one  good- 
sized  canoe  and  pursued  them.  And  they  saw  that  they  were  near. 
One  of  those  in  the  l)ow  then  caught  up  a bow  and  shot  an  arrow  over 
them.  When  it  fell  mair  the  boAV  all  three  at  once  looked  around. 
And  they  said  to  each  other  that  it  Avas  Owner.’*  They  came  then 
alongside  of  his  canoe  and  killed  them  all. 

They  took  the  head  of  OAvner,  and  they  did  the  same  to  those  who 
Avere  Avith  him.  Then  they  had  their  three  heads  stuck  up  on  poles  at 
Kloo.  The  ToAvn-of-DjI'gua  people  made  immediateh’’  another  neAV 
Avord,  “ Avithout-even-looking-back.’'**  And  Avhen  the  neAV's  of  that 
reached  Skidegate  they,  in  turn,  Avere  ashamed. 


After  some  time  had  elapsed  the  Kloo  and  Skidegate  people  began 
again  to  visit  back  and  forth.  Then  the  Skidegate  people  came  to 
Blood-fort.  And,  having  determined  to  kill  them,  Koagia'ns  counted 
the  people.  They  then  destroyed  them.  Not  even  the  skin  Avas 
scratched  on  their  OAvn  side. 

And,  after  they  had  kilted  all,  a youth  was  missing  from  among 
them.  They  then  launched  a canoe  and  hunted  for  him.  He  had 
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jumped  into  the  water.  He  sat  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea  on  the 
point  on  which  the  fort  stood.  They  then  found  him.  The  Skidegate 
man  begged  for  mercy.  On  account  of  that  they  called  the  place 
‘‘  Begging-for-mercy-cove.”  And  they  killed  him,  too.  Then  a great 
quantity  of  blood  ran  in  the  fort.  So  they  called  it  “ Blood-fort.’' 

Some  time  afterwai’d  a woman  of  the  Common-food-steamers*  who 
was  married  among  the  Ninstints  people  brought  over  food  to  her 
friends  in  Kloo.  They  found  Kloo  empty.  They  were  afraid  because 
they  had  destroyed  the  Skidegate  people  at  Blood-fort.  They  were 
all  at  Tla'ldi.'^  It  was  then  that  she  arrived. 

The}’  slept  then  in  the  woods  near  the  town  of  Kloo.  One  of  the 
two  slaves  who  were  with  her  told  them  to  camp  there  [instead  of  on 
the  beach].  And  he  also  heard  the  sound  of  paddling.  He  said  then 
to  his  mistress:  '“I  say,  let  us  go  in  over  there.  Some  people  passed 
here  in  the  night  in  canoes.”  But  his  mistress  did  not  believe  what  he' 
said,  and  they  passed  in  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

When  they  were  going  across  the  inlet  the}’  plainly  saw  some  people 
launching  their  canoes  at  a good  sand  beach.  And  they  (the  strangers) 
chased  them  back.  They  then  drove  them  ashore  in  terror.  Her 
companions  escaped  to  the  woods,  and  she  remained  behind  alone. 
She  did  not  let  them  pull  her  in,  but  laid  her  head  on  the  edge  of  the 
canoe. 

And  she  said:  “Hurry,  cut  off  my  head.  1 do  not  want  to  be  a 
slave.  I do  not  want  to  run  away  frightened  either.  Cut  off  my  head 
quickly,  dust  here,  my  brother  used  to  say,  yours  were  easily  cut 
ofi'.”®  She  made  a mark  around  her  neck,  and  she  kept  talking.  They 
then  cut  ofi  her  head.  And  all  that  were  with  her  escaped  into  the 
woods. 

They  got  the  news  at  Tlii'ldi,  where  all  were  livii’g.  They  were 
shut  up  there  for  a while  as  if  they  had  been  surrounded  in  one  house. 
By  and  by  the  Skidegate  people  again  came  to  war.  Opposite  to  the 
place  where  they  had  drawn  up  their  canoes  sonu'  one  was  chopping 
down  a cedar  for  a canoe.  He  felled  it  and  went  away. 

Then  they  (the  Skidegate  people)  asked  the  oldest  of  the  wandors: 
“When  you  used  to  chop  down  a cedar  how  did  you  think  about  it 
during  the  night  T’  “1  thought  all  night  what  one  does  when  the 
woman  he  is  in  love  with  accepts  him.  He  will  come  to  it  again  very 
early.’’ 

They  then  took  three  men  over  to  it  during  tin*  night.  When  he 
came  there  early  in  the  morning,  they  killed  him.  Then  they  went 
over  and  got  them.’ 

They  then  fell  une.xpectedly  upon  some  who  came  out  of  'I'laddi  by 
canoe.  One  drew  himself  up  into  a tree  which  bent  ovei’  the  water. 
He  alone  escaped.  They  killed  the  rest. 
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During  all  that  autumn,  until  the  very  beginning  of  winter,  there 
were  enemies  around  them.  They  were  never  free  from  them. 

Then  the  man  whose  sister  had  been  killed  up  the  inlet  from  Kloo 
could  not  get  a canoe.  By  and  by  GinA'skilas®  lent  him  a 5-fathom 
canoe  without  thwarts  fastened  in  it.  And  he  and  his  younger 
brother  tinished  it.  After  the}^  had  finished  it  he  (GinA'skilas) 
changed  his  mind  [about  lending  it].  And  Alder  called  out  to  his 
younger  brother:  “ Klwi'dAua-i,'*  cut  off  the  cedar  limbs  from  the 
canoe  at  once.  If  he  .says  a word  against  it  1 will  kill  him.”  He  then 
cut  them  oil'.  They  took  no  notice  of  it.  And  he  could  not  get  a 
canoe. 

All  winter  no  one  took  a step  anywhere.  By  and  by  one  of  them 
went  out  to  sea  for  something,  yet  came  back  safely.  They  saw  that 
spring  was  alread}^  beginning  to  come  on.  Then  Alder  and  Grandson 
went  to  Skidegate  to  war  together. 

Those  who  remained  behind  felt  that  the  earth  was  difi'erent.  The 
ground  shook,  and  the  thunder  rolled  directl}^  over  them,  and  there 
were  landslides.  A woman  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o,  Woman-too- 
dirty-to-be-touched,’”  owned  four  large  clam  shells,  duck  feathers, 
and  duck  grease.  She  laid  them  (the  clam  shells)  down  and  put  the 
duck  grease  into  them.  She  put  duck  feathers  along  the  edges.  She 
sat  talking  to  them:  “Be  careful,  your  duck  grease  might  spill.” 
And  it  stopped.  She  believed  it  was  stopped  by  her  actions. “ 

The  warriors  arrived  at  Skidegate.  Then  they  all  (those  left 
behind)  got  ready  to  move  at  the  same  time.  Thei^  had  their  canoes 
loaded  and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  By  and  by,  all  started 
oil  together.  That  day  they  encamiied  at  Xo'tdjix.oa's.^’  That  night 
they  remained  awake.  Amasa'n  and  his  family  acted  as  sentinels. 

The  da}"  after  that  they  went  ofi'  again.  And,  after  they  had  moved 
on  for  a while,  they  camped  at  Sqe'lugits.  The  two  who  had  gone  to 
fight  were  also  away.  And,  after  having  escaped  from  confinement, 
they  ate  anything,  having’  mussels  and  things  in  the  woods  for  pro- 
visions. 

GinA'skilas  then  went  out  to  examine  a peninsula  opposite  the  camp- 
ing place.  And  a woman  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o,  West-coast- 
clouds,  and  a slave  also  went  out.  And,  as  they  went  along,  they  met 
the  [two  returning]  warriors.  Two  scalps  hung  out  of  the  stern  of 
the  canoe.  And  they  told  her  how  they  killed  them. 

“ We  found  Skidegate  empty.  But  still  we  did  not  go  into  the 
houses.”  Then  they  came  back  [to  the  canoes].  They  concealed  their 
canoes  at  the  seaward  end  of  Skidegate.  Afterw’ard  they  went  to  look 
at  Skidegate.  They  found  there  sixty  boxes  of  grease,  stowed  away. 
They  then  broke  them  open  with  an  ax.  And  the  one  whose  sister’s 
head  had  been  cut  oft',  while  she  was  still  alive,  in  the  same  way  cut 
off  the  heads  of  four  youths  who  came  after  devilfishes. 
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And  she  went  along  before  the  fighters  shouting.  From  the  place 
where  GinA'skilas  had  gone  to  make  an  examination  some  came  along. 
And  she  shouted:  *'lx.ia'+!  Alder  and  Grandson  found  the  town  of 
Skidegate  empty.  Their  canoes  are  full.”  She  went  toward  a large 
canoe  coming  toward  her,  telling  the  news.  When  she  came  near  she 
recognized  Ga'iix. oat's'*  canoe,  named  Sea-gull  canoe.'*  She  at  once 
paddled  the  canoe  around,  and  they  escaped  to  land.  Alder  and  Grand- 
son also  landed  there. 

And  Grandson's  canoe  was  carried  awTyv  by  the  wind.  But  before 
the  Skidegate  people  arrived  Kl'dja-i'*  swam  over  to  the  canoe  which 
was  drifting  away.  And  he  did  not  care  for  the  canoe,  but  he  took 
the  two  scalps  and  swam  ashore  with  them.  He  moved  backward,  sit 
ting  down  with  the  two  scalps  in  his  mouth.  “Now,  Giti'ns,'“  I am 
glad  to  meet  you.’’ 

And  the  Skidegate  people  got  off  to  tight  there.  The  Kloo  people 
also  came  near  from  Sqe'lugits.  The}’  came  together  at  once  among 
the  woods.  Hu  hu  hu  hu,  there  was  a great  sound  of  guns  there. 
A man  of  the  Skidegate-town  people"  and  one  of  Those-born-at- 
Qla'dAsg.o'*  used  to  be  good  friends,  and  the  Skidegate-town  man 
shouted  to  him:  “ Property-always-running-about,  are  you  among 
themt"  ‘'Yes."  “Go  home.  When  the  Giti'ns  become  angry  not 
even  the  grizzly  bear  can  stand  against  them.'’  “Indeed,  I will  go 
home.  I was  born  a grizzly  bear  from  my  parents,  who  are  grizzly 
bears.  They  had  me  at  the  front  [in  warj." 

After  they  had  fought  there  for  a while  Amasa'n  and  a Skidegate 
man  shot  at  each  other  over  a thin  rock  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and 
they  kept  it  up.  Behind  Amasa'n  were  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
held  a spear.  He  asked  for  it.  They  refused  to  give  it  to  him.  He 
.said  that  he  would  run  over  to  the  Skidegate  man  soon  after  he  had 
shot  him.'“  They  did  not  give  him  the  war  spear. 

Then  they  fought  there.  After  they  had  fought  there  for  a while, 
and  evening  was  coming  on,  Ta'-ilgwai  fell.  He  was  wounded.  On 
the  other  side  Gidagii'ngu  also  fell.  They  then  called  out  to  each  side 
to  .stop.*'*  They  then  cea.sed  shooting  at  each  other,  and  the  Skidegate 
people  got  into  their  canoes.  And  the  Town-of-l)ji'gua  people  also 
got  into  their  canoes  when  it  was  very  dark. 

When  they  (the  women)  escaped  to  land  in  fright  P'lood-tide-woman 
went  up  among  the  mountains.  \Vhen  it  became  dark  she  went  down 
CJiutiously  toward  the  place  where  they  had  camped.  She  was  within 
a month  of  giving  birth  to  a child. 

When  she  came  near  she  heard  some  people  laughing.*  And  she  (a 
woman  among  them)  recognized  the  voice  of  Gwai'is.  “I’nclc 
Gwai'is'' [she  .said |.  Aiul  heanswen^d:  “A'waiya,  fl  thought]  they  had 
taken  you."  .*she  (Flood-tide- woman)  had  come  to  the  one  with  whom 
he  had  been  in  love.*' 
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And  after  they  had  camped  there  for  a while  one  day,  when  the 
sea  was  smooth,  they  went  away.  They  looked  at  an  island  which  lay 
seaward  from  them.  Half  of  them  refused  to  use  it.  The  rest 
wished  to  use  it.  The  place  was  good  for  houses,  but  there  was  no 
water.  Thej’’  remained  there  all  the  day. 

And  they  went  away  from  it  to  Qlo'nakoa  fort^^  and  landed  there. 
All  said  it  was  good.  It  was  a good  place  to  keep  canoes.  Then  they^ 
})uilt  little  houses  at  the  fort.  When  they  were  finished  they^  began, 
living  in  them. 

Before  the  stockade  and  houses  were  completed  one  of  the  Penin- 
sula people  who  had  married  a woman  of  the  Common-food-steamers 
brought  over  news  to  his  brother-in-law.  He  brought  the  news  that 
ridjiwas  had  his  canoe  dug  out  in  the  rough.  He  had  done  that  in 
order  to  go  to  war. 

Before  he  brought  the  news  three  persons  in  a canoe  were  fishing 
with  fioats.  It  was  raining  in  the  inlet  where  they  were.  And,  while 
they^  had  the  canoe  turned  bottom  up  over  them,  the  Skidegate  people, 
quickly^  turned  over  the  canoe  and  killed  them. 

He  (the  Peninsula  man)  staymd  all  night  at  Qlo'nakoa  fort  and  went 
oft'  the  next  day.  When  evening  came  his  smoke  [was  seen]  rising 
from  an  island  lydng  seaward.’*®  Then  the  strongest  men  went  out 
from  the  fort  to  see  him.  Where  he  was  ftoating,  at  Land-point,  a big 
whale  was  drifting.  He  raised  a smoke  for  his  brothers-in-law  on 
account  of  that. 

The  people  of  the  fort  then  all  went  out  for  whale.  And  they 
encamped  at  G.A'ldjida-for  the  whale.  There  they  cut  it  up. 

ridjiwas  then  had  his  canoe  in  the  woods  at  Chicken-hawk  town.^'’’ 
They  observed  the  Town-of-Dji'gua  people  cut  up  the  whale.  By^  and 
by  Two-voices  went  to  Chicken-hawk  town  to  cut  Ig.et”  with  two 
young  men.  After  they  had  gone  there  they^  heard  the  sound  of  guns. 
They  shot  Two-voices  only.  His  companions  they^  spared. 

Shortly  after  the  guns  sounded  he  (I'ldjiwas)  sailed  by  in  front  of 
the  camping  place.  He  went  too  fast  for  them  to  even  think  of  going 
out  to  him. 

And  after  they  had  waited  a while  for  a good  day  they  loaded  the 
whale  and  went  oft  with  it.  And,  although  they  wanted  to  go  to 
Qlo'nakoa  fort,  the  canoes  were  so  heavy"  that  they  went  ashore  at 
Dog-fish  fort.^*  This  fort  was  the  best  of  all.  And  they"  cleared  away" 
the  bushes  and  started  to  live  there.  GiiiA'skilas  owned  blankets  orna- 
mented with  duck  bills  (lit.,  duck  teeth  ”).  He  hung  them  all  around 
upon  the  stockade  on  account  of  a canoe  that  had  come  [with  visitoi’s]. 
And,  when  these  were  not  quite  enough,  he  bought  ten  with  a slave 
that  a woman  owned.  They^  used  to  get  twenty"  slaves  for  a sea  otter. 

In  the  following  year  all  who  were  in  Dog-fish  fort  w'ent  to  Skide- 
gate to  war.  And,  after  they  had  pulled  up  their  canoes  info  the 
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woods  in  the  inlet  above  Skidegate,  they  were  discovered.  All  of  tlie 
Skidegate  people  followed  them  at  once.  Thev  shot  at  them.  They 
shot  one  then  in  the  canoes  of  the  Kloo  people.  They  got  otf  on  the 
inner  side  of  Ku'nga-i."“ 

At  that  time  the  Town-of-Djl'gua  people  took  to  the  woods.  When 
they  Hed  the  one  who  had  l)een  wounded  sat  in  the  canoe,  dust  before' 
Ta'-iigwai  got  off  he  called  to  him:  “ Ski'lg.atgwAns,”  he  said  to  him, 
**trv  to  get  off'.  Sit  at  the  foot  of  a tree  in  tlie  woods.  When  I get 
to  Cumshewa®”  1 will  borrow  a canoe  and  get  you  as  soon  as  I can." 
Then  he  consented.  He  said;  “All  right." 

The  Skidegate  people  then  pulled  off’  their  canoes.  Not  long  after 
that  the  one  they  had  wounded  made  a tire  for  his  head.  They  then 
went  over  from  Skidegate  and  cut  off'  his  head. 

And  the  Town-of-l)ji'gua  people  went  around  by  the  point,  camping 
here  and  there.  They  had  nothing  to  eat.  And  when  they  camped 
they  were  cold.  Bv  and  bv  they  found  a sea  otter  floated  ashore. 
'Fhey  made  a fire  for  it  and  steamed  it  in  the  ground.  When  it  was 
cooked  they  .set  some  in  front  of  GiiiA'skilas.  But  he  said:  “You  put 
this  in  front  of  me  to  eat,  but  1 will  not  eat  it.  The  t^ravel  mioht  see 
me."- 

They  then  .started  off’  and  came  to  Cumshewa.  And  they  attacked 
Ta'-ilgwai,  becau.se  he  did  not  do  as  he  had  promised  [to  the  wounded 
man].  They  then  borrowed  a canoe  at  Cumshewa  and  went  to  Ske- 
dans.-  They  (the  Skedans  people)  took  them  over  to  the  fort. 

And,  after  they  had  remained  then^  for  a while  and  it  was  again 
fall,  they  again  went  to  Tla'ldi.  And,  after  they  were'  through  with 
gathei  ing  food,  thev  again  .settled  at  Dog-tish  fort. 

,\nd  the  summer  after  the  succeeding  winter  some  posts  fell  out  of 
the  .stockade.  Later  more  fell.  Then  (iwi'sukfmas  called  his  nephew 
and  .said  to  him:  “Chief's  son,  the  women  can  now  go  anywhere  they 
want  to.  Fighting  lies  on  its  back.  War  is  over.'’  From  that  time 
it  was  ended. 

At  this  time  chief  (litiA'skilas  died.  When  (^a'-idjit  became  chief 
in  his  place  they  had  a town  at  Sea-grass.'’’’ 

Here  is  the  end  of  this  story. 

' Sometitnes  a made-up  word  so  tickled  the  fancy  of  the  [jcople  tliat  a whole  town 
would  take  it  ui>  and  reiwat  it  upon  all  occasions. 

* Chief  of  the  Skidef'atc-town  peojile;  see  note  17.  Thi.s  epi-^ode  preludes  the  main 
narrative  because  it  wa.s  regarded  a great  thing  to  kill  a chief. 

® Kefernng  to  the  ctiiei’s  lack  of  watchlulne.ss. 

’See  ‘‘Story  of  Those-horn-at-Skedans,”  note  K. 

* A .salmon  creek. 

*She  taunt.s  them  by  referring  to  the  Skidegate  [leople  whom  the  members  of  her 
own  family  liad  killed. 

’ Tho.si* *  who  had  killed  the  man. 

* See  “War  tn'tween  the  [K-ofde  of  Kloo  and  the  peiiph?  of  Ninstints,’’  noU'  14. 
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“Probably  means  “mentioned”  or  “talked  of.” 

Either  to  be  understood  in  a contrary  sense  or,  more  probably,  indicating  that 
she  belonged  to  too  high  a family  to  be  injured  with  impunity. 

“ All  this  is  explained  in  the  story  of  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs, 
and  Upward.” 

“Hair-seal-low-tide,”  meaning  the  town  where  there  are  plenty  of  hair  seal 
visible  at  low  tide.  It  was  formerly  a town  of  the  XiVgi-la'nas,  but  lay  on  the 
extreme  border  of  Ninstints  territory,  on  Lyell  island,  near  the  northern  end  of 
Darwin  sound. 

The  Skidegate  chief;  see  the  preceding  story. 

Each  family  had  its  own  list  of  canoe  names. 

Perhaps  this  should  be  K!e'dja-i,  “ entrails.” 

'“The  predominant  Eagle  family  at  Skidegate. 

" A leading  Raven  family  in  Skidegate  inlet,  one  which  formerly  owned  the  town 
itself.  After  losing  this  to  the  Giti'nsthey  moved  up  the  inlet  to  Lina  island,  where 
they  had  a noted  village  called  Drum-town. 

'“See  “Story  of  Those-born-at-Skedans,”  note  19. 

After  the  man  had  been  shot  he  would  finish  the  job. 

Battles  in  armor  often  lasted  for  a long  time  without  material  injury  to  either 
side. 

This  paragraph  is  a difficult  one,  but  I under.stand  it  is  as  follows:  The  spirit  of 
the  uncle  Gwai'is,  about  to  be  reborn  through  Flood-tide-woman,  calls  out.  Just  at 
that  time  she  comes  to  where  the  woman  that  Gwai'is  formerly  loved  is  lying,  and 
the  latter,  recognizing  the  voice,  supposes  it  is  indeed  he.  She  speaks  to  him  and  is 
answered  again. 

""  “ Above-the-edges  fort,”  on  Alder  island,  north  of  Burnaby  island. 

A part  of  Those-born-at-Qa'gials  who  received  their  distinctive  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  originally  lived  on  the  outer  point  of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Skedans  was  built. 

One  of  the  Skidegate  chiefs.  The  name  means  “nobleman.” 

Signals  were  often  given  by  means  of  columns  of  smoke.  A discontinuous  pillar 
of  smoke  was  a signal  for  help. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Lyell  island. 

A plant.  The  same  word  is  used  for  yew  and  for  bow. 

On  an  islet  northwest  of  Murchison  island. 

Welcome  point. 

"“A  Haida  town  on  the  north  side  of  Cumshewa  inlet,  near  its  entrance.  It  was 
owned  by  the  Witch  people. 

Compare  “War  between  the  Pebble-town  people  and  the  Slaves,”  note  9. 

“"See  the  story  of  “Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  35. 

““  Or  Old  Kloo,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Tan-oo  island. 
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Wars  retween  the  towns  of  Kloo  and  Kitkatla  and  between 

THE  KeOO  families 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o] 

Once  South-east  * and  the  people  of  his  town  went  trading.  He  came 
to  I'nuh*  And,  after  the\’  had  given  them  food  for  a while,  berries 
were  dropped  upon  the  face  of  South-east,  and  Alder®  did  not  like  it. 
Then  they  began  to  tight  at  the  fort.  And  they  destroyed  the  men 
and  enslaved  the  women. 

The}’  then  discovered  Axhia'ls  swimming  from  the  fort.  Some 
youths  pursued  him.  And,  when  they  got  near  him,  one  held  a spear 
over  bis  shoulder  ready  for  him.  He  said  to  him:  “Spare  me  brother- 
in-law.''  but  still  he  speared  him.  He  broke  his  back. 

They  towed  the  liod}’  of  Axhia'ls  ashore.  Those  taken  as  slaves 
then  sang  the  same  song  for  his  body  that  had  been  sung  for  him  when 
he  acted  in  the  secret  societies  and  got  power  from  the  sea  otter  and 
when  he  performed  sleight-of-hand  feats. 

I>a\vC*'-r  huwii'-t-ho-r  ho-i-  la\ve'-fi  ia'+  la-rwe'-|-  hnyil' u o-f  lawe'-|--  h'l  wii-f- 
o-|-  lawe''-]-  he-j-  iyii'-l-  o-r  o6  f lawe^-ti+  iya'-i-6+ 
o-r  lawe'-|-  ye-r  huwa'-p  o-j-  ho—  la\ve^ee-h  hehe-f- 
iya'-]-  o-h  5-1-  lawe'-l-  lie  he  iyil'wa  \va-(-- 

At  that  time  they  took  forty  slaves  for  South-east.  All  together, 
they  took  seventy  at  that  time.  When  they  came  home  they  started 
to  fortify  themselves  at  Thin -fort. ‘ 

And,  after  they  had  been  there  for  a while,  Dje'basa®  came  with 
many  canoes.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  fort  and  bought  them 
(the  slaves)  foi-  grease,  hides,  and  slaves.  And,  after  he  had  bought 
all  and  had  started  off,  a woman  whose  lip  around  her  labret  was 
broken  through,  the  only  one  left,  came  out  and  stood  there,  and  said: 
‘•Dje'basa.  chief  Dje'basa,  are  you  going  to  let  your  property  rot  at 
such-and-such  a place  where  it  is  stowed  (“  Are  you  going  to  let  it 
rot  at  such-and-such  another  place  where  it  is  stowed 

Then  the  canoe  was  backed  toward  her,  and  he  gathei’cd  the  boxes 
of  grease  which  were  in  the  canoe  together  and  landed  them  in  exchange 
for  her.  Then  she  also  got  in,  and  they  went  away. 

When  they  first  arrived  there  Dje'basa  ate  dry  fish  and  grease  in  the 
canoe.  4’hey  .saw  that  his  mind  was  good.  And  South-east  began  to 
speak  of  building  a house  with  what  he  had  obtained  in  exchange  for 
the  slaves.  And  they  were  glad,  and  the  Town-of-Dji'gua  people  .sang 
a song  outside. 

Wai-j-  aiyiV-f-  aiyiV  - aiya'  ■ aiya'  iiya'-f  uyu-l-  aya'-}-  aya'-f  \va 
ai'ya-f-  aiyii'ha-f-  aiya'fia  aiya'lia  haiya'liaho  liaiya'liahc,  etir. 
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At  the  time  they  sang  they  made  a forward  motion,  and  when  they 
moved  much  the  platform  fell.  No  one  was  injured.  Then  one  of 
them  asked  his  child:  “Hi'ndju,  is  your  brother  there?”  They  then 
sang  another  song:  “Hi'ndju,  is  your  brother  there?” 

They  removed  then  from  the  fort  to  Chicken-hawk  town.^  But 
there  they  built  houses.  After  this  a long  time  elapsed  before  there 
was  another  tight.  South-east  was  dead,  and  GiiiA'skilas  **  was  also 
dead,  and  Qa'-idjit**  succeeded  to  his  place.  Then  they  cleared  the 
town  of  Sea-grass.'"  He  built  Cave-house"  there. 

And  while  Qa'-idjit  was  sitting  idle  in  front  of  his  house  with  a 
Pebble-town  woman,"'  whom  he  had  married,  Those-born-at-Skedans 
came  from  Skedans  " to  tight  with  him.  They  shot  at  him,  and  his 
wife  fell  dead  without  uttering  a word.  But  he  got  in  safe.  Then 
he  kept  sending  food  through  the  lire  to  his  wife.'"  That  made  him 
soon  forget  about  his  wife. 

And  when  summer,  came  he  married  a woman  of  Those-born-at- 
Qlii'dAsg.o.'®  The  brother  of  the  one  that  was  killed^also  sta3md  there. 
His  name  was  Lu'g.ot." 

One  dav  Qii'-idjit  painted  himself  and  tied  weasel  skins  in  his  hair, 
in  order  to  set  out  to  eat  berries.  He  started  off.  Lu'g.ot  had  made 
a canoe  and  was  smoothing  it  there.  When  his  brother-in-law  was 
on  the  point  of  starting  otf  he  ran  down  toward  his  brother-in-law. 
And  he  threw  sand  into  Qa'-idjit’s  face.'" 

And  he  asked  for  two  guns  which  w'ere  in  the  bow.  They  were 
afraid  to  hand  them  to  him  then.  By  and  b}"  they  handed  him  one, 
and  he  shot  his  brother-in-law.  He  shot  true  and  killed  him. 

Tho.se-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o  bestirred  themselves  at  once  and  tired  at 
him.  Thev  shot  him  in  the  elbow.  Then  he  lay  there.  That  day 
three  were  killed.  Qa'-idjit  was  made  to  sit  on  the  sand.  But  still 
Qa'-idjit  escaped  into  the  house.  And  he  la}"  in  the  back  part  of  Cave- 
house.  He  had  two  large  blankets  over  him.  Over  these  he  also  had 
a cotton  canoe  .sail. 

Now  those  who  had  done  that  to  him  went  to  a lonely  camping 
place.  And  afterward  thev  were  afraid  he  was  alive.  They  came  to 
kill  him.  It  was  moonlight.  A boy  who  was  sleeping  with  him  woke 
him.  He  then  pulled  himself  out  from  under  the  blankets.  And, 
while  he  moved  back  from  the  tire,  one  was  moving  a pistol about  in 
the  smoke  hole.  He  tried  to  shoot  him.  Twice  his  pistol  failed  to 
go  otf.  Then  two  guns  were  pointed  through  the  smoke  hole.  When 
the\"  went  otf  there  were  large  holes  in  the  blankets. 

One  day,  some  time  afterward,  he  went  out  in  front  of  the  house 
and  sat  idle.  After  he  had  sat  there  for  a while  they  stepped  toward 
him.  He  heard  the  sound  of  running  feet.  And,  after  he  had  aimed 
his  gun  in  that  direction  for  some  time,  Naskia'H"  stuck  out  his  head, 
and  he  shot  at  his  face.  He  fell  there  on  his  face. 
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Of  those  who  came  to  attack  him  from  the  camp  Xaskia'l  was  killed. 
And  the  one  who  was  with  him  went  awa}'.  And  another  family 
looked  after  the  body.  Afterward  Qa'-idjit  went  to  (fA'nx.oat,  who 
was  living  in  Big-house. There  he  died.  And  his  grandfather  put 
him  into  a big  box. 

Then  the  people  who  had  shot  him  and  were  holding  a fort  in  Lake 
inlet”  brought  over  a peace  offering.'^  They  brought  over  one  slave. 
And  the  next  year  they  also  held  a fort  up  the  inlet  from  Sea-grass 
town.  Thither  Two-in-one  came  from  Daog.ii'ilgAlgih,  which  lies 
.seaward  from  Skedans,  and  got  him.  They  came  and  got  Naskiii'L* * 
to  go  to  war  with  the  Gita'mat.®'^  He  went  at  once. 

They  then  set  out.  There,  at  Gita'mat,  they  took  many  slaves  for 
him.  Two-in-one, ■“  however,  had  three.  And,  when  thev  returned, 
the}*  built  two  large  houses  at  Ata'na.^”  Presently  they  came  to  him 
to  ask  for  blood  money.  They  gave  then  five  slaves.  And  Those- 
born-at-Skedans  named  their  island  “ Sunny-fort.”'’**  By  .selling  the 
.slaves  that  remained  Xaskia'l  built  a house.  There  they  say  he  began 
to  potlatch.  Xow  they  went  from  Sea-grass  town  to  get  ‘his  hou.se 
timbers.  And  they  built  his  hou.se  at  Sea-gra.ss  town.  This  is  how 
they  got  hack  to  Sea-grass  town. 

After  that  time  they  procured  more  expensive  seats  [at  the  feasts 
and  potlatches].^'*  They  now  ceased  to  have  trouble  at  Sea-grass  town. 

Here  this  ends. 

Kitkatla  was  an  important  town  and  tribe  belonging  to  the  Tsimshian  stock.  The 
town  wa.'J  on  Dolphin  island. 

' Chief  of  Sea-gra.«.s  town.  The  whites’  name  for  this  place,  Kloo,  is  a corruption 
of  his  own  name,  Xeu. 

^ A fort  of  the  Kitk^itla  people. 

*The  one  who  appears  in  “War  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  people  of 
Ninstints.’’ 

* Situate  at  the  northea.st  angle  of  Lyell  island. 

^ Chief  of  Kitkatla. 

® Referring  to  his  storehouses;  see  “Wars  with  the  Xiska  and  Tsimshian  and  con- 
flicts between  Haida  families,’’  note  6. 

CSee  the  preceding  story,  note  2t).  The  house  that  South-east  built  at  that  time 
was  so  large  that  he  named  each  half  of  it  separately.  The  house  pole  was  covered 
with  abalone  shells. 

*See  “War  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  people  of  Ninstints,’’  note  14. 

®See  the  preceding  story. 

'"See  note  1 an<l  the  preceding  story,  note  .3.‘>. 

" A house  was  sometimes  so  named  becau.se  it  had  a very  deep  house  hole,  mak- 
ing it  dark  inside. 

'*S«>e  “f'ight  at  the  town  of  Da'x.ua,’’  note  2. 

” It  is  curious  that  this  was  the  very  family  to  which  the  town  chief  of  Kloo  him- 
self belongefl.  The  .section  living  at  Ske<lans  comes  to  make  war  ui)on  the  chief  of 
the  one  livinjr  at  Kloo. 

"See  the  story  of  “Sacrecl-one-standing-and-rnoving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  .3o. 
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See  the  story  of  Moldy-forehead,  note  2. 

See  “Story  of  Those- born-at-Skedans,”  note  19. 

” Also  one  of  the  names  of  the  chief  of  the  Seaward-sqoa^iadas. 

Because  he  did  not  think  that  QfU-idjit  had  honored  his  sister  enough. 

'^Haida,  “shortgun.” 

A shaman,  who  was  also  chief  of  Those-born-at-Q!a^dAsg.o.  This  was  the  name 
of  his  supernatural  helper. 

^'This  house  was  probably  named  after  the  original  one  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  ruling  branch  of  the  Giti'ns  of  Skidegate. 

The  usual  name  given  to  Skincuttle  inlet.  Skincuttle  is  said  to  be  a corruption 
of  the  llaida  sqlen-g.atl  ( “Sea-gull-w'ent-up” ),  a name  used  by  some  of  the  Skide- 
gate people. 

A peace  offering  sent  over  as  a sign  that  they  w’ould  make  proper  reparation  for 
the  death  of  the  chief. 

Another  chief  of  Those-born-at-(i!a''dAsg.o,  of  the  same  name  as  the  one  wdio  was 
killed. 

^■^The  northernmost  tribe  of  the  Wakashan  stock;  called  hy  whites  Kitamat. 

“ A man  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.  The  chief  of  Ninstints  was  also  so  called; 
in  fact,  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  w^ord  Ninstints. 

Hot  Spring  island. 

This  was  near  Hot  Sju-ing  island. 

^“The  placing  of  chiefs  at  p(jtlatches  and  feasts  was  regulated  in  accordance  with 
their  wealth,  the  richer  sitting  nearer  the  inside  house  pole,  in  the  back  part  of  the 
house. 
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War  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  Tsimshian 

[Told  by  Abraham,  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dA.sg.o] 

The  people  at  Chicken-hawk*  town  were  at  Wa'nats’*  prepared  for 
war  and  had  done  raising  their  canoes.  They  were  going  to  Kitaniat.® 
And  because  the  tides  began  to  run  too  high  for  them  to  make  the 
start  from  Chicken-hawk  town,  the}"  prepared  at  Llasu'g.a-i.  When 
the  tide  was  higli  they  started  off. 

Then  some  Skedans*  people  met  them.  And  they  gave  them  the 
following  news.  ButHehead  had  thrown  a dry  halibut  at  rngflin,'*  on 
account  of  which  there  was  a light.®  They  heard  that  a woman  of  the 
Town-of-Djl'gua  people*  had  been  killed.  Then,  instead  [of  keeping 
on],  the}’  went  toward  the  Tsimshian.® 

They  went  on  and  took  all  the  dry  salmon  a slave  Avas  getting  in 
Skidegate  creek®  away  from  him.  They  took  a large  number  of  bun- 
dles of  salmon  out  of  the  canoe  of  one  who  was  coming  back  from  war. 
After  they  had  left  that  place  they  took  away  all  the  property  of  some 
people  Avho  were  living  at  Da'x.ua.*" 

They  then  went  seaward  and  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena. 
And  they  went  toward  Wetlakatla**  and  pulled  their  canoe  up  into  the 
woods.  Clo.se  behind  them  were  very  many  people  in  a temporary 
camp.  After  .some  time  had  elapsed  they  began  to  make  a noise. 
They  then  went  to  tight. 

When  they  came  out  of  the  woods  a Tsimshian  shot  a Haida.  “A,” 
he  Avas  glad  to  have  shot  him.  Then  some  Tsimshian  got  into  a 
medium-sized  canoe  and  paddled  otf  in  fright.  And  the  Kloo  people 
also  got  into  one.  The  Tsimshian  had  one  paddle,  and  the  fighters 
also  had  one. 

.\nd  after  they  had  cha.sed  them  for  a AA’hile,  they  chased  them 
a.shore  and  .seized  them  at  the  edge  of  the  AV’ater.  Otdy  one  escaped  to 
the  Avoods.  When  they  seized  his  AA’ife  she  cried  out,  and  he  turned 
around  (juickly  Avith  a knife.  Then  Djix.ia'al  ran  toAvard  him.  When 
he  got  near  he  shouted  at  him.  Me  (the  Tsimshian)  shook,  and  he 
seized  him. 

They  then  got  into  the  tAvo  canoes  and  AA’ent  over  to  the  place  Avliere 
they  had  come  out.  They  Avent  over  to  the  war  canoes  that  Avere  there. 
On  at)  island  on  Avhich  stood  one  tree,  mair  the  place  Avhere  they  came 
out,  .sat  Xi'swas.**  And  the  people  of  his  toAA’ii  also  .sat  there.  The 
Kloo  people  Avere  unaAvare  of  it. 

And.  Avhen  they  started  off,  one  [T.simshian|  who  Avas  a good  hunter 
started  after  something  [from  the  camp  of  XTsAA'as].  He  shot  at  them. 
Then  they  started  back. 
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They  came  across  then,  and  the  warriors  came  to  Raven-creekd® 
Two  canoes  landed  at  a house  that  stood  on  the  farther  side  of  High- 
point.  “ After  they  had  remained  for  a while  in  that  house  a Skidegate 
man  who  used  to  be  on  good  terms  with  a Kloo  man  ran  in  through 
the  doorway.  Instead  of  sitting  idle,  Qena'-i’s  father picked  up  his 
weapons.  One  of  them  held  ready  before  the  door  an  ax  which  he 
had  in  his  hands.  He  brought  news  over  in  advance  that  people  were 
coming  over  from  High-point  town“  to  fight  them. 

Then  they  (the  assailants)  went  back.  And  they  also  went  away. 
When  the  sun  had  passed  behind  the  hills,  they  arrived  at  Chicken- 
hawk  town.  At  that  time  they  sang  a high  song.  They  had  brought 
in  ten  slaves. 

Then  one  whose  canoe  was  emjity  went  into  Kitamat  for  a short 
raid.  After  he  had  been  gone  for  a while  they  heard  the  sound  of  his 
guns.  While  they  were  living  at  Kloo  he  brought  in  two  slaves. 
They  took  them  for  Kog.ogwa'ii.  By  trading  these  he  built  a house. 
It  was  named  “I'ngilin-house.” 

Some  time  after  this  they  went  to  war  on  the  Tsimshian  in  two 
canoes.  Citku'n  ” and  GitagA'iigiasLas  went.  After  they  got  into 
the  Tsimshian  country  the}"  landed  their  canoes  near  Metlakatla. 
After  they  had  sat  there  for  a while  five  persons  came  in  a canoe  after 
devilfish.  There  were  three  wome!i  and  two  men,  and  the  warriors 
ran  toward  them  in  the  woods. 

The  chief  did  not  get  otf.  But  the  others  walked  about  on  shore. 
I'hev  took  then  the  wife  of  NisLfi'ganus,  and  thev  also  took  the  wife 
of  his  nephew.  And  they  seized  the  other  woman  in  the  woods.  She 
was  very  pretty,  and  they  la^^  with  her  there  and  let  her  go. 

The}"  pushed  them  along  then  to  the  place  where  the  canoes  were. 
And,  when  they  started  off,  Nisua'ganfis’s  nephew"  w"alked  about  on  the 
opposite  shore.  He  shot  at  them  many  times,  but  the  gunpowder 
only  flashed.  By  and  b}"  they  pulled  out  of  range.  And  they  w'ent 
seaward  to  Sqa'g.al.  And,  w"hen  they  started  across,  they  sang  a 
high  song  at  Kloo.'**  And  they  ow"ned  her  (the  chief’s  wife)  there. 
The  winter  was  not  long  for  him  (Gitkii'n).'** 

The  Tsimshian  then  came  to  fight  for  her  in  a crowd.  And,  when 
they  camped  at  Qal,^"  HaP‘  sent  a canoe  to  talk  w"ith  them.  He  had 
them  tell  the  people  that  he  w"as  going  to  come  for  her.  When  harvest 
time^^  came,  after  he  had  said  he  would  come  back  in  many  canoes, 
a great  many  Kitkatla  people  came  by  canoe  to  Skedans.  It  was  a 
veritable  crowd. 

They  stayed  at  the  town  of  Skedans.  The  Kloo  people  also  crossed 
thither.  The  great  Hal  got  Kluia'ns’s®^  sister  and  another  woman  who 
had  been  taken  south  to  the  Bellabella.’^*  He  brought  both  over. 

On  the  night  w"hen  the  Kloo  people  came  he  began  to  dance.  After 
he  had  done  this  for  a while  he  sent  the  two  Ninstints  people  [to  the 
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Kloo  people]  by  striking  thein  on  the  baek.  They  struck  Gitkii'n 
with  a slave,^’  and  CTiclA'ngiasLas  also  went  away  with  one.  The 
chiefs  were  in  ^lother-house."® 

After  he  had  ceased  dancing,  Gitku'n  also  started  to  dance.  After 
he  had  done  .so  for  a while,  and  had  stopped,  they  had  the  wife  of 
NisLfi'ganus  stand  up,  and  the  other  with  her.  And,  when  they  struck 
her  on  the  back  to  send  her  to  the  other  side,  she  almost  touched  the 
ground  with  her  lips.  The}’  did  the  same  thing  to  the  other  one.  In 
this  way  they  exchanged. 

After  they  got  back  to  Kloo  Kluia'ns  and  K!adja'-i  paid  for  their 
sisters.  Kluia'ns  paid  two  .slaves  for  his  .sister,  along  with  sea  otters. 
K!adja'-i  also  paid  a .slave  for  his  sister,  besides  much  property  and 
many  guns. 

After  this  winter  came.  When  .spring  came  Gitku'n  joined  the 
secret  society.  At  the  end  of  two  days  he  disappeared  into  the  woods. 
On  the  next  day  all  the  Kloo  people  went  to  Skedans.  When  they 
set  out  they  launched  his  canoe,  which  was  called  ‘*Keef-canoe.”'^’ 

After  they  had  loaded  for  a while,  .some  came  down  in  a crowd  out 
of  Cave-house  with  a sail  pulled  tightly  around  them.  Inside  of  it 
many  horns  sounded.  They  got  into  the  canoe  and  started  across.  It 
went  along  in  the  mid.st  of  the  other  canoes,  and  something  whistled 
inside  of  the  sail.  All  thought  that  Gitku'n  was  in  it. 

^^'hen  they  got  near  Skedans  Keef-canoe  changed  still  more.  They 
let  the  one  who  had  fallen  [that  is.  joined  the  secret  society]  at  Kloo 
be  inspired  at  .'^kedans.  When  they  stood  in  front  of  Skedans,  he 
(the  .spirit)  suddenly  made  a noise  behind  Skedans,  and  Skedans  was 
in  commotion.  Hu  hu.  hu  hu  hu,  Wa'iiAg.Au'^*  akso  acted  iTlala  in  a 
dirt'erent  place.  At  this  time  they  were  so  much  taken  up  with  it  that 
they  did  not  know  what  they  did.  ^Vhen  they  got  Wa'nAg.Aii  into 
Mother-house,  the  companions  also  attended  to  Gitku'n.  They  got 
him  into  Rotten  house."''  They  then  came  ashore. 

The  day  after  this,  about  noon,  MTi'nAg.Aii  went  out  and  bit  the 
arms  of  the  sons  of  Skedans  chiefs  belonging  to  good  families. 
After  a time  he  bit  the  arm  of  Ga-inA'ldAna-i-yu'Ans,  when  he  too 
joined  the  .secret  .society.  He  was  inspired.  On  the  day  after  that 
Ga-ifiA'IdAfia-i-yfi'Ans  went  out  and  [feigned  to]  eat  a Rellabella 
woman  that  his  mother  owned.'’*  As  he  .sat  and  moved  around  her  she 
pushed  him  from  her  and  made  a .sound  as  if  she  feared  him.  By  and 
by  he  .seized  her  and  began  to  eat  her.  M'hen  he  began  to  bite  her 
neck  she  died.  The  comjianions  took  care  of  him.  He  ate  to  tlu' 
middle  of  her. 

One  day,  when  the  secn't  society  was  at  it  height,  it  was  foggy.  At 
that  time  the  two  brothers  of  Xisiii'gafius'  wife  canu'  to  fight.  They 
were  Nl.stada'  and  Nrsfilna'tc. 

Jfuring  three  days  and  nights  it  was  foggy  at  sea.  .Vftm- that,  when 
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they  made  land  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  saw  it  (land)  all  at 
once.  They  then  pulled  up  their  canoe  on  Gwa'-idjats.®^ 

J ust  at  da3^break  the  sound  of  the  bad  secret  society  came  to  their  ears. 
When  day  broke  they  discovered  that  the}^  were  coming  out  to  them 
in  a canoe.  In  the  bow  of  the  canoe  persons  were  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  spirits  of  the  bad'*®  secret  society.  They  made  noises, 
and  they  said  to  each  other  that  they  smelt  them.  The}^  fled  then. 
They  forgot  the  board  which  holds  the  foot  of  the  mast.  Then  some 
who  had  gone  after  sea  eggs  shouted  as  they  came  back  [at  seeing]  their 
white  sail  pass  out  to  sea  from  Skedans.  Then  they  split  in  two  some 
boxes  of  grease  that  the}^  had  and  made  a hole  in  the  bottom  with  an 
adze.  Then  one  of  them,  lying  on  his  back,  held  it  there  with  his  feet. 

-When  they  were  some  distance  away  they  passed  round  in  a crooked 
course.  Then  they  made  a board  to  hold  the  foot  of  the  mast  at  Skide- 
gate  creek.  After  this  time  the  people  of  the  two  islands  had  the  board 
to  hold  the  foot  of  the  mast  nailed  down  inside  the  bow. 

The  next  line  day  after  this  they  went  home.  They  found  their 
minds  were  difl'erent,  and  they  found  their  own  countrv. 

And,  when  the  secret  society  was  all  over,  they  (the  people)  returned 
to  Kloo.  When  the  middle  of  the  following  summer  arrived  they 
came  to  get  something  for  having  had  their  sister  enslaved.  They^ 
were  allowed  to  land  without  disturbance.  Before  any  food  was  given 
to  them  they  started  to  dance.®* 

“Ho+  hd+  hi  ho+  hl+  ho+  hl+  h5+  hl+  ho+  hi  ho+  hoga 
haaa  hoga  hog. a ha  ha  gudixe'”  [the_v  sang]. 

The\"  put  a dance  hat  on  NlstAda'.  They  also  struck  Msulna'tc  with 
a copper  plate  (that  is,  they  gave  it  to  him).  And  he  danced,  holding  it 
b\"  means  of  his  neck  [and  chin].  Hu  hu  hu  hu,  it  was  a great  dance. 
The  town  people  also  struck  him  with  some  pi’operty. 

This  is  the  end.  Thex'  had  peace  with  each  other. 

' See  “Wars  between  the  Peoples  of  Skidegate  and  Kloo,”  note  26. 

^ A place  where  the  Kloo  people  were  in  the  habit  of  camping  before  starting  on  a 
war  expedition. 

® See  preceding  story,  note  25. 

^See  the  story  of  “ Sacred-one-standing-and-moving,  Stone-ribs,  and  Upward,” 
note  35. 

® Port  Simpson;  see  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  13. 

Given  in  the  story  of  ‘ ‘Fights  between  the  Tsimshian  and  Haida  and  among  North- 
ern Haida.” 

' See  notes  to  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher. 

®The  word  used  here,  TcimAski'n,  is  less  common  than  Ki^lgat. 

®See  notes  to  “Story  of  the  Food-giving-town  people.” 

See  notes  to  “ Fight  at  the  town  of  Da'x.ua.” 

''  See  “The  one  abandoned  for  eating  the  flipper  of  a hair  seal,”  note  1. 

One  of  the  great  Tsimshian  chiefs. 

^^See  “Story  of  the  House- point  families”  and  note  15  under  it. 

Cape  Ball.  High-point  town  stood  just  north  of  Cape  Ball. 
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•’Mature  particularly  old  men  were  generally  known  by  the  names  of  their  chil- 
dren, as  in  “Story  of  the  shaman,  G.  A^udox’s-father.” 

16 Or  “Port  Simpson  house,”  the  inside  house  posts  being  carved  to  resemble 
white  iieople. 

•'  Chief  of  Kloo. 

•“Given  in  previous  stories.  It  was  thought  so  much  of  that  it  was  only  used  upon 
very  special  occasions,  of  which  my  informant  remembered  five. 

•®  He  was  so  happy  over  his  success. 

“ Bonila  island. 

■■••  A name  of  Dje^basa. 

So  my  interpreter  translated  the  word.  It  was  probably  the  season  when  berries 
were  gathered  and  roots  and  potatoes  dug. 

^“This  was  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  Sand-town  people,  a Raven  family  at  Nin- 
stints.  It  means  “dressed-up.” 

-•See  the  story  of  “Raven  traveling,”  note  9. 

“Cant  word,  meaning  “to  give.” 

“A  hou.'^e  belonging  to  the  Qa'gials  qe'ig.awa-i.  The  name  probably  means 
“ mother  of  houses,”  referring  to  its  size. 

^’See  “Wars  between  the  peoples  of  Skidegate  and  Kloo,”  note  14. 

“ Chief  or  nephew  of  the  chief  at  Skedans. 

“The  word  for  house  here,  da,  is  properly  applied  to  the  retaining  timbers  used 
to  hold  back  the  earth  in  houses  having  an  excavation  beneath  them. 

“®This  biting  only  produced  a very  slight  wound.  In  later  times,  a chief’s  son 
having  died  of  blood  poisoning,  it  was  made  still  milder. 

’•  This  eating  was  a pretense. 

One  of  the  islands  outside  Skedans. 

“Because  the  novices,  or  the  beings  inspiring  them,  were  violent,  and  the  people 
feared  them. 

Payment  of  kla'da,  remuneration  for  having  enslaved  a person,  was  accom)>anied 
by  dancing;  payment  of  wal,  remuneration  for  having  killed  or  wounded  a person, 
was  not. 
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Wak  between  the  people  of  Kloo  and  the  Bellabella 

[Told  by  Abraham  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsgo] 

One  time,  when  they  were  i'ead3'  to  go  fishing  toward  the  south, 
Waters  was  dead  at  Sea-grass  town.^  A Tsimshian  named  Was  was  a 
close  friend  of  his  and  came  to  send  food  through  the  fire  to  him.  He 
had  four  canoes  loaded  with  boxes  of  grease.  From  him  the\"  learned 
the  news.  The  Tsimshian  told  them  that  the  Bellabella^  of  the  whole 
inlet  had  their  canoes  all  read\^  to  make  war  on  the  Eagle  people. “ 
They  did  not  believe  the  news. 

After  they  had  bought  their  grease  they  went  away.  Then  the  Kloo 
people  also  went  southward,  and  after  the_y  had  gone  on  for  a while 
the3"  landed  at  a long  sandy  beach,  and  a shaman  named  Dfg.a-ko3’'a'k”^ 
performed  there.  His  supernatural  powers  saw  that  the  Bellabella  were 
coming  that  day.  He  said  that  his  powers  had  looked  at  something 
out  at  sea. 

A Ninstints  man  who  had  been  taken  before  acted  as  pilot  for  the 
Bellabella.  His  name  was  Young'est-chief’s-son.  And  toward  evening 
the  Bellabella  saw  the  fires.  They  asked  Youngest-chief’s-son: 
“ Which  have  the  bigger  fire?’’  And  he  said:  “The  Ninstints  people’s 
fire  is  the  larger.  The  fire  of  Gitku'n’s'’  people  is  the  smaller.”  The 
Bellabella  then  turned  toward  that. 

The  canoes  then  gathered  near  the  camping  place.  After  the3'  were 
assembled  [on  shore]  they  ran  out  quickly.  One  then  seized  a woman 
who  was  behind  the  house,  and  she  knocked  the  Bellabella  down.  The 
Bellabella  still  clung  to  her.  The  woman  then  seized  a short  stick  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  it.  She  then  ran  away  from  the 
Bellabella. 

And  afterward  the  Bellabella  canoes  came  along.  Two  also  walked 
along  on  shore.  There  the3^  enslaved  a Kloo  man  and  his  wife.  And 
the3"  enslaved  seven  Kloo  people  at  Q!o'na.“ 

And  after  he  (a  certain  one)  had  tried  to  shoot  [some  one]  near 
Grtgua  fort  he  came  to  one  who  was  hammering  silver.  And,  when 
he  got  near  him,  he  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  gun  without  taking  aim. 
It  went  off,  and  he  ran  quickly  to  him  and  tried  to  cut  off  his  head. 
But,  since  he  was  looking  to  see  if  any  were  coming  after  him,  he  cut 
on  the  chest.  The  Bellabella  took  in  the  body^  and  went  to  G.ado'. 
And  they  breakfasted  there  and  slept  in  their  canoes  on  the  farther 
side  of  G.A'nL.gm.'^ 

And,  while  it  was  yet  daylight,  the  singing  of  a child  came  to  their 
ears  from  the  other  side  of  Xena.*  Winonalu'sila,  who  had  taken  no 
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one,  went  to  the  place  where  the  child  was  sing-ing.  They  were 
encamped  behind  the  trees,  and  had  a mat  hung  up  on  account  of  the 
mosquitoes.  He  softly  pulled  it  down.  He  saw  those  lying  behind 
it.  At  that  time  .some  one  said  to  him  “ Nda',nda'."  He  thought  it 
was  a dog.  And.  after  he  had  also  looked  on  the  other  side,  he  went 
again  to  the  place  where  they  were  camping. 

He  then  told  them  how  many  there  were,  and  he  said  that  he  alone 
would  have  them.  And  he  went  thither.  As  he  went  toward  the 
place  his  gun  went  otf.  And  those  who  Avere  behind  ran  up.  When 
they  got  near  he  had  come  out  near  them  on  shore.  He  had  cut  otf  a 
head.  His  skin  was  covered  with  blood.  Holding  the  head  hanging 
from  his  mouth,  he  crept  down  Avith  two  knives  in  his  hands.  There 
they  enslaA'ed  five. 

Thev  told  them  there  that  manv  people  were  encamped  at  Xena- 
point.  The  Kloo  people  told  that  to  the  Bellabella.  They  then  Avent 
to  Xena-point.  And  the}'  arrived  there,  and,  after  thev  had  gathered 
together,  they  lay  in  lines  along  the  edges  of  the  grass.  Presently 
they  went  to  get  them.  After  the^’  had  gone  in  a line  toAvard  them 
for  a Avhile,  they  said  “ Huk"'’  and  threAV  themselves  upon  them.  And 
there,  too,  thev  en.slaved  many  Kloo  people.  Some,  however,  escaped 
into  the  Avoods. 

After  they  had  got  them  into  the  canoe  a north  wind  AA’as  blowing. 
They  then  put  up  their  sails.  Many  dead  bodies  were  left  behind 
them.  And,  Avhen  they  got  far  out  to  sea,  they  pulled-otf'  the  head  of 
a man  of  the  Cumshewa-toAvn  people’®  named  Sidns  Avho  sat  in  the 
canoe,  and  threw  his  body  overl)oard  Avhile  it  was  still  aliA’e. 

Then  those  who  had  escaped  into  the  Avoods  met  at  SkAva'-ikun 
island.  And  thev  Avent  toAvard  the  mainland  on  rafts.  The}’  then 
made  a big  .smoke  toward  Ninstints.  And  thev  came  after  them  at 
once  and  took  them  over  to  Ninstints.  Afterward,  Avhen  evening 
came,  they  took  them  over  to  Avhere  they  (their  oAvn  people)  Averc 
fishing-.  It  Avas  a great  piece  of  bad  neAvs.  There  Avas  no  peace  for  a 
single  family. 

They  stopped  fishing  then  and  went  to  .Sea-grass  town.  After  they 
had  gone  along  for  a Avhile  they  came  to  the  body  of  the  man  Avhose 
head  they  had  taken  otf',  Hoating  near  the  shore.  They  put  it  into  the 
fire  there.”  And  they  took  along  his  bones.  They  reached  Sca-grass 
town.  Hu  hu  hu'  hu  hu,  there  Avas  great  Availing.  'Fhey  noAV  pre- 
pared for  Avar.  After  they  had  prepared  sloAvly  for  a Avhile  they 
Avent  otf. 

At  that  time  they  were  not  ac((uainted  Avith  the  mouth  of  Bellabella 
strait.  Then,  Avithout  knoAving  [Avhere  they  AvereJ.  they  pulled  up 
their  canoes  into  tin*  Avoods  (‘arly  in  the  morning.  And.  Avhen  day 
(laAvned,  they  .saw  WaAvavie'la’s  fort.  The  fort  Avas  naiiu'd 
Lai'uiiklia-i. 
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And,  wtien  evening  came,  they  wanted  to  see  which  side  was  the 
best  one  on  which  to  get  off.  And  the}"  went  around  it  while  the 
Bellabella  slept.  Many  log  houses  were'  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
point  of  the  island.  They  saw  it,  and  they  went  away.  They  then 
talked  it  over,  hu  hu  hu  hu  hu.**^  On  the  day  after  the  next  they  went 
toward  it  just  before  daylight. 

And,  after  they  had  gone  along  for  a while,  when  the  bows  were 
coining  in  in  front  of  the  log  houses  the  bundles  of  masts  in  the  bows 
pushed  back  the  canoes. 

The  fort  people  had  sung  all  night  for  Wawayie'la,  who  was  acting 
in  the  secret  society,  and  slept  for  weariness  from  using  their  voices. 
When  they  were  asleep  they  (the  Haida)  came  in  front  of  them. 

After  some  of  them  had  got  near  some  one  came  out  to  urinate 
and  discovered  them.  The  Bellabella  then  began  to  shoot  at  them. 
And  when  da3dight  came  the  Town-of-Dji'gua  people’®  went  ashore  by 
a reef  l3Tng  off  the  point  of  the  island.  Thev  then  shot  on  their  side. 
Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  there  was  a great  noise  of  guns. 

B3"  and  1)3"  they  mentioned  to  Glunana'otx.a that  the3"  might  make 
peace,  but,  when  the  Kloo  people  came  out  on  the  reef,  they  began  to 
shoot  at  them  again.  At  that  time  they  killed  a chief  of  the  Town-of- 
Dji'gua  people.  They  tried  then  to  get  his  l>od3^,  which  was  high  up  on 
a rock,  from  behind.  And  some  one  thought  of  a hook  he  had  in  one 
of  his  boxes.  They  then  fastened  this  to  the  end  of  a pole,  pulled  it 
through  the  skin,  and  1)3^  pulling  a little  at  a time  the3^  got  it  in. 

The3r  shot  at  each  other  all  dav.  By  and  by  they  got  into  their 
canoes  and  started  away.  The3"  shot  at  them  from  the  fort.  They 
also  shot  into  some  who  were  ashore.  When  all  got  away  they  pur- 
sued them  from  the  fort.  The3'  were  so  strong  that  they  escaped  at 
that  time  by  canoe. 

They  came  back  then  empty-handed.  And  they  (the  people  at 
home)  felt  good,  because  while  the  warriors  were  gone  a man  and  his 
wife  had  escaped  and  had  returned.  But,  when  they  brought  back 
the  dead  body,  they  felt  still  more  sorrowful  than  before.  They 
could  do  nothing. 

That  winter  news  came  to  the  Bellabella  through  a canoe  from  the 
Kitkatla  people  that  when  summer  came  Gitku'n  was  going  to  sweep 
out  the  inlet  from  its  head  like  a contagion.  Then  the  Bellabella 
people  said:  “When  Gilda'-iH®  can  never  be  entered  how  are  you 
going  to  sweep  it  out  from  the  head?”  When  that  news  came 
through  Kitkatla,'®  the  Town-of-Dji'gua  people  said  they  would 
destro3"  eveiything  before  them  as  when  one  spits  out  something. 

At  that  time  Ya'koenas  was  showing  how  he  w'ould  act  when  they 
got  hold  of  him.  Ten  Bellabella  3mung  men  seized  him,  and  he  threw 
them  about.  He  said  that  he  would  do  that  to  the  Kloo  people.  And 
in  the  veiy  middle  of  summer  they  went  southward  fishing.  They 
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fished  there  for  a long  time.  They  observed  the  war  taboos  there  for 
a long-  time.  They  drank  medicine.  And,  when  they  had  more  than 
enough  dried  halibut,  they  went  away. 

^Vhen  they  found  a good  sandy  beach  the}"  landed.  Thence  they 
started  otf  to  war.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  the  great  crowd  of  them!  After 
they  had  prepared  for  a while  they  went  otf.  While  they  were  away 
the  women  observed  the  rules  in  two  smokehouses.  After  ten  nights 
had  passed,  and  the  bows  [of  the  warriors]  canoes  were  turned  about, 
and  they  had  started  home,  tho'v  turned  around  their  sleeping  places.” 
One  night  after  that  they  came  home.  The  noise  of  guns  was  heard. 

Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu.  there  was  a great  noise  of  guns.  When  they  got 
near,  the  sound  of  the  war  songs  came  rolling  along.  In  Waters’s 
canoe  the  highest  war  song  was  sung.”  When  they  landed  they 
brought  in  many  slaves.  Among  them  was  the  great  chief,  Ya'koei.as. 

.\t  that  time  they  went  up  into  the  inlet.  They  spent  many  days 
in  it.  And  when  they  smelt  smoke  some  went  out  to  scout.  They 
then  saw  the  house,  and  before  daybreak  they  set  out  for  the  house  in 
a line. 

When  they  got  near  a white  man’s  dog  l)arked  at  them.  At  that 
time  A'likustA”  performed  as  shaman.  He  then  made  a threatening 
motion  toward  the  dog.  It  stopped  barking.  And  it  came  among 
them  and  licked  them. 

When  they  got  near  they  shot  at  them.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  they 
finished  shooting  and  ran  in.  Some  went  through  the  doorway  and 
some  went  in  through  the  sides  of  the  house.  I'hey  dropped  in 
(piickly  in  any  way.  They  seized  at  once  upon  those  inside. 

By  and  by  one  of  them  seized  Ya'koeLas.  He  threw  him  from  him, 
and  he  almost  fell  on  his  hands  near  by.  But  he  did  not  loosen  his 
hands.  Those  in  the  house  did  not  know,  on  account  of  the  confusion, 
what  they  were  doing.  One  lay  upon  some  one  and  called  for  his 
family.  Others  pulled  away  his  arms.^” 

They  now  got  all  into  their  hands.  At  that  time  they  lay  upon  some 
slaves  owned  by  Ya'koei-as  who  had  married  each  other.  The  woman 
then  said  to  her  husband:  “Cut  him  up  among  them.’’  And  her  hus- 
band said  to  her:  “Any  place  where  water  is  drunk  is  all  right.” 
Their  minds  were  not  disturbed,  because  they  were  slaves  already. 

Then  the  chief,  Ya'koeLas,  refused  to  leave  the  place.  The  Kloo 
people  then  seized  him,  and  he  threw  them  off  with  a jei  k.  He  then 
moved  himself  little  by  little  in  the  ])lace  where  he  had  lain.  He 
moved  towai'd  an  a.x  that  was  there. 

After  they  had  struggled  with  him  for  a while  one  of  them  found  a 
big  coil  of  rope  near  the  dooi'.  They  tied  him  then.  And  they  car- 
ried him  to  the  canoe.  .\t  that  time  he  was  ])ut  into  W'ab'is's  canoe, 
i'he  cano(‘  then  moved  as  if  some  one,  shook  it.  It  shook  because  he 
was  afraid,  and  they  were  afraid  of  him. 
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The  one  who  had  escaped  f I'oni  among  the  Kloo  people  first  captured 
by  the  Bellaliella  then  threw  a spear  at  him  out  of  another  canoe,  and 
he  raised  his  palm  toward  it,  so  that  the  spear  ran  into  his  palm.  On 
that  account  he  also  struck  Ya'koeuas  in  the  face  with  a paddle.  He 
[Y'a'koeLas]  did  not  turn  away.  He  held  up  his  head  as  before. 

After  he  had  been  shaking  |with  fear]  for  a while  Waters  put  on 
him  a cedar-bark  ring  that  they  had  taken.  Then,  knowing  that  the 
cedar-bark  ring  protected  him  from  insult,  he  found  that  his  life  was 
safe. 

When  it  was  broad  da^dight  the  Bellabella  said  that  some  people 
lived  below  on  the  inlet.  Two  canoes  of  Those-born-at-QIa'dAsg.o^'- 
started  off.  These  were  not  anxious  for  their  lives,  because  they  had 
taken  nothing. 

And  after  they  had  gone  in  that  direction  for  a while  they  .saw 
smoke.  Then  Tcksgoa'ii  led,  and  two  others  went  with  him.  A child 
was  playing  at  the  time  at  the  side  of  the  house  farthest  from  that  to 
which  he  came.  He  then  ran  toward  him.  And  he  chased  him  to  the 
house.  Unable  to  catch  him,  he  chased  him  into  the  house.  When 
he  took  hold  of  his  mother  he  took  him  and  his  mother  both.  Those 
in  the  house  were  frightened.  He-who-was-going-to-be-G ia'gudjan 
came  in  after  him. 

One  per.son  went  behind  the  hou.se.  Five  persons  went  out,  and  he 
seized  one.  He  was  an  old  man.  And,  when  he  laid  hold  of  the  other 
four,  a terrible  fellow  (a  Bellabella)  got  hold  of  him.  That  (i.  e.,  the 
Haida)  was  GilAsta'gu.  He  let  these  four  go.  Then  the  Bellabella 
began  to  stab  him.  After  he  had  struck  him  four  times  his  younger 
brother  came  to  him.  And  he  also  turned  quickl}"  upon  him.  And 
another  one  who  came  up  with  a pistol  he  slapped  on  his  nose.  He 
knocked  him  down.  Then  he  (the  Haida)  shot  him.  He  shot  true, 
but  he  did  not  feel  it.  He  then  struck  him  with  his  own  knife.  After 
he  had  done  this  several  times  he  fell,  and  he  cut  olf  his  head.  They 
say  that  the  trunk  afterward  got  up. 

They  then  w'ent  to  look  for  those  who  had  gone  into  the  woods. 
They  shouted  out  near  lyy;  Ho  ho  ho'ho  ho',  J am  UtA'nqawons.” 
There  they  got  six  persons.  The}"  also  killed  one. 

When  they  w’ent  away  and  passed  out  of  the  inlet  they  saw  a canoe 
in  the  distance.  They  then  remained  behind  a point.  They  talked 
jealously  as  to  which  canoe  should  take  it.  There  were  tour.  Three 
w'ere  wmmen.  They  then  began  to  shoot  at  them. 

Then  they  upset  it,  and  Gi'tgoa  swam  over  to  one  whom  they  had 
w’ounded.  The  man  ran  then  into  the  woods,  and  they  pursued  him 
and  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  head  with  a stone.  And  they  also 
broke  his  legs.  They  cut  off  his  head.  But  they  took  the  women. 
Making  an  end  of  this,  they  w"ent  away.  Afterward  they  went  home. 

After  they  came  to  Kloo  all  the  chiefs  talked  over  where  they  would 
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liave  their  fort.  They  discussed  the  merits  of  a certain  island.  IV 
and  by  they  all  thought  Town-fort was  a good  one,  because  it  was 
w'ithin  eas_v  reach  of  Tla'ldl,'’'*  whither  they  went  after  salmon. 

The  men  then  went  to  it.  After  they  had  been  putting-  up  house 
frames  for  a while,  they  also  brought  cedar  planks  there.  Then  thc}^ 
put  them  up.  Afterward  they  also  brought  the  w'omen  there.  They 
worked  upon  the  houses.  After  they  had  worked  upon  them  for  a 
while  they  were  done. 

After  they  had  lived  tnere  for  a while  an  old  Hellabella  man  whom 
they  had  taken  died.  They  then  dragged  his  body  to  a steep  place, 
flust  before  the}'  threw  it  over  they  cutoff  the  head.  Then  they  threw 
him  down.  And  his  little  grandchild  almost  pushed  one  of  the  Kloo 
men  over.  He  grasped  something  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff'. 

After  they  had  lived  there  for  a while  they  went  to  Skedans  to 
get  a wife  for  the  chief\s  child,  and  they  stayed  there  all  night.  On 
the  next  day  they  came  away.  And,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
fort,  they  (the  fort  people)  saw  Kudju'}  (the  woman  they  had  come 
foi)  sitting  in  the  canoe.  Their  minds  feeling  good,  they  sang  a pad- 
dling song.  When  evening  came  her  father-in-law  called  the  people 
to  give  them  Indian  tobacco.  When  they  had  the  tobacco  in  their 
mouths  some  said  one  to  another:  “To-night  we  will  fool  them.” 
And  they  went  home. 

After  we  had  lain  in  bed  for  a while  all  at  once  the  fort  moved. 
There  was  a great  catching  up  of  weapons.  Two  Kloo  people  were 
shouting  behind  thin  rocks  which  stood  near  the  fort.  They  heard  at 
the  fort  the  echo  of  their  voices  resounding  from  the  shore.  They 
said  that  it  was  the  Bellabella. 

They  then  tied  up  the  slaves.  And  an  old  man  living  down  toward 
the  shore  added  lies  to  it.  He  said  that  canoes  had  come  below  and 
gone  away  from  him.  By  and  by  a shaman  who  was  there  performed. 
He  had  a knife  in  his  hand.  They  sang  a song  for  him  there.  Some 
spirits  straightway  went  out  of  him.  He  said  he  could  not  find  any- 
thing terrible  by  striking  with  his  knife. 

A brave  chief  of  the  Town-of-Dj’I'gua  people  had  his  house  at  a dis- 
tance from  them.  They  shouted  to  encourag(“,  him  as  he  came  from 
it.  They  made  a sound  [like  a snare  drum  | in  front  of  the  houses: 
“A-a-a-a-a-a  wa-a-a-a-a-a.”  He,  came  down  with  a knife  to  meet  any- 
one [who  might  be  there).  He  passed  down  the  trail  that  hauls  from 
the  upper  inlet  and  came  quickly  out  upon  the  trail  on  tlu^  side  toward 
the  .sea. 

At  that  time  .some  went  away  from  the  fort.  They  carried  the  news 
to  Skedans.  Fhey  came  (juiekly  the  next  day  to  hel])  them.  And  they 
landed  there.  There  they  gave  them  a grc'at  deal  to  eat. 

When  fall  came  they  were  at  Tla'ldl.  In  tlie  summer  aftm-  the  fol- 
lowing winter  a slave  that  they  had.  whom  young  num  u.sed  to  watch. 
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began  to  defecate  in  bed  so  that  thej^  were  afraid  of  him.  He  did  this 
because  he  had  planned  to  get  away.  and  by  he  escaped  with  four 
women.  And  they  launched  canoes  and  looked  for  him.  They  could 
not  find  him  anywhere.  He  went  off  with  a gun,  a cartridge  box,  and 
a blanket. 

And  some  Masset  chiefs  were  also  there.  They  had  expected  to  trade 
[the  runaways]  for  some  Kloo  people  that  they  had  taken.  Those  also 
went  away.  They  then  took  two  slaves  from  Qogl's.^*  There  they 
also  took  up  weapons  against  each  other. 

Afterward,  when  the  planting  was  over  and  the  salmon  berries  were 
ripe,  they  started  southward.  They  again  fished  for  halibut.  Not 
the  smallest  human  being  remained  behind.  And,  after  they  had 
gone  along  for  a while,  they  landed  at  the  place  where  they  were 
always  accustomed  to  fish.  They  fished  there.  After  the  fishing  had 
gone  on  for  a while  they  stopped  and  went  away.  They  then  landed 
at  a certain  long  sandy  beach. 

And  Gitku'n  sent  some  young  men  after  something  that  they  had 
forgotten  at  the  place  where  they  had  fished.  A part  of  them  also 
went  after  salmon  berries,  and  some  hunted.  And,  while  they  (the 
young  men)  were  on  the  way  one  discovered  mats  belonging  to  the 
Bellabella  spread  out  to  dry  at  the  foot  of  the  trees  standing  back  of 
the  shore.  And  the  two  who  were  sent  in  search  reached  the  place 
where  those  were  sleeping  from  whom  they  had  parted  and  escaped. 
The\"  came  to  know  about  the  enemy. 

He  (the  head  man)  went  at  once  toward  the  place  where  they  had 
landed.  And  he  discovered  enemies  about  that  place.  The  Town-of- 
Djl'gua  people  immediatel}^  went  thither  in  two  big  canoes.  And 
Those-born-at-Qlii'dAsg.o  followed.  And,  when  those  who  had  gone, 
came  into  the  inlet  they  saw  the  enem}^  unobserved  by  the  latter. 
They  then  got  off'  their  canoes  for  them.  And  before  they  got  oppo- 
site some  one  shot  at  them.  Thej^  then  began  shooting  into  them. 

Then  they  pursued  [the  Bellabella]  who  led  them  along  to  where 
there  were  eight  more  canoes  in  the  woods.  And  the  Town-of-Djfgua 
people  began  to  watch  in  front  of  the  canoes.  At  evening  Those-born- 
at-Q!a'dAsg.o  also  came  there.  After  they  had  been  there  for  a while, 
Lda'ogwafi called  out  from  among  the  Bellabella:  “Father,  are  you 
in  one  of  those  canoes?  I am  Lda'ogwan.”  Then  Waters  asked: 
“ Why  is  there  such  a crowd  of  people?”  “Some  want  peace;  part 
want  war.”  And  he  said  to  his  daughter:  “People  always  use  feathers 
in  making  peace.  They  are  inviolable.” 

After  she  had  talked  [to  the  Bellabella]  they  heard  the  sound  of  a 
canoe  in  the  darkness.  Then  two  persons  put  feathers  on  the  chiefs. 
And  one  of  them  asked  for  Gitku'n,  but  they  pointed  out  to  him  a 
different  one.^®  He  then  put  feathers  on  him  first.  But  afterward  he 
put  feathers  on  the  chiefs. 
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Then  Lda'ogwaii  .said:  “Do  not  let  Skito-.ado's  talk,  father.  The 
Bellabella  are  afraid  onl}"  of  his  voice.”  A while  after  this  Skitg.ade's 
stood  np.  “ Wawayie'la,  Wawayie'la  are  3’ou  .sure  of  peace,  sure  of 
peace?  then  let  me  hear  the  sound  of  some  peace  drum.”  Some  one 
at  once  beat  on  the  thwart  of  his  canoe.  “Alas!  that  is  a poor  peace 
drum.’’'” 

After  the  nio-ht  had  worn  on  for  a while  day  dawned,  and  the  Bella- 
bella took  to  their  canoes.  After  they  had  ))eo-un  to  launch  their 
canoes  and  had  begun  to  get  into  them,  those  who  had  come  to  tight 
went  away.  The  Bellabella  also  went  after  them.  The  Bellabella 
man  who  had  escaped  from  Sea-grass  town  was  with  them. 

After  they  had  paddled  almost  past  them  they  shot  to  one  side  of 
the  Bellabella.  They  again  put  in  their  cartridges  and  again  they 
shot.  They  then  sang  a chasing  song.  And  they  left  the  Bellabella 
behind. 

Not  long  before  daa’break  those  who  had  gone  to  tight  came  around 
the  point.  They  .said  they  had  come  near  enemies.  While  thej"  were 
still  telling  the  news  the  warriors  (that  is,  the  Bellabella)  also  came. 
The}’  gathered  at  an  i.sland  that  lay  seaward  from  them.  The  land  is 
called  Stiu'djm.^* 

At  that  time  Wawayie'la  asked  Lda'ogwan:  “Do  people  always 
carry  out  what  Gitku'n  bids?’’  And  she  said:  “ Yes,  one  of  his  uncles 
always  speaks  good  words  for  him.  He  (the  uncle)  will  come.” 

By  and  by  La'ma  went  out  with  three  men.  He  had  a great  feather 
bag  that  Gitku'n  owned  under  his  arm.  He  stood  up  in  front  of  the 
place  where  they  were.  At  that  time  the  slave  who  escaped  from 
Kloo  had  a yellow  cedar-liark  blanket  over  his  head  in  the  stern  of 
Wawayie'la’s  canoe.  He  tried  to  hide  himself.  They  then  left  a broad 
.space  open  for  Lii'ma  between  the  ten  canoes  which  were  there,  but  he 
went  in  at  another  place  between  the  large  canoes.  La'ma  recognized 
the  one  who  had  escaped,  jumped  toward  him,  and  .seized  him  by  the 
hair.  “Are  you  Gia'olstis?”  he  said  to  him,  and  he  pulled  his  hair  up 
and  down.  The  Bellabella  looked  at  him. 

By  and  by  he  put  feathers  on  them.  He  put  feathers  on  Wawayie'la. 
He  also  put  feathers  on  Gilnana'otx.a.  After  he  had  put  feathers  on 
all  of  the  chiefs  he  went  in. 

After  they  had  looked  on  a while  two  Bellabella  came  in  the  canoe. 
All  then  went  down  to  the  beach.  One  Bellabella  jumped  ashore, 
but  they  jncked  up  the  other,  taking  hold  of  him  by  tlie  no.se.  They 
made  fun  of  him.  But  La'ma  and  another  remained  with  the  Bella- 
bella. They  took  one  into  Gitku'n’s  house;  one  they  took  into  the 
house  of  Y'aters.’'® 

By  and  by  the  Bellabella  .started  toward  the  place  where  the  camp 
was.  Presently  they  came  in.  Then  all  were  afraid.  By  and  by 
they  got  in  front  of  them.  After  they  had  been  there  a while,  Ya'ko- 
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eua.s  went  and  stood  outside.  What  he  said  when  he  talked  in  the 
forei^’n  tongue  was:  “Bellabella;  wh}',  Bellabella,  do  you  let  your- 
selves be  killed  on  my  account?  Come  in  nearer.”  When  he  ceased 
talking  all  picked  up  their  anchors  and  placed  themselves  farther  in. 

After  some  time  had  passed,  a [secret-society]  eagle  made  a noise 
behind  the  town.  Those  in  the  canoes  became  ashamed.^'’  After  they 
had  held  their  heads  down  for  a while  Gfmana'otx.a  stood  up  in  one 
canoe.  After  he  had  sung  a song  by  himself  the}'  began  to  sing  for 
him.  At  that  time  he  jumped  up  and  down  as  he  danced. 

\Va+  u+  ho  ya  e waho  yo  ya  ha-J-  wa  yii  yi  wa  wo  hilyii'  i lia  wii 
Lasaxa'nokwa  La  suwa  5 hi  hx.iii  wa  li;V  ya  e,  etc.^' 

At  that  time  they  took  Ya'koeuas  out.  They  brought  Lda'ogwan 
ashore  at  once.  Afterward  all  came  ashore.  Then  the  wonten  carried 
their  things  up.  The  things  (guns)  might  go  off  against  each  other 
[therefore  the  men  held  themselves  I’eady].  The  Bellabella  also  held 
their  guns.  They  took  up  their  things  into  the  houses  into  which 
they  had  invited  them.  They  carried  off  their  mats  into  the  woods. 

The  Bellabella  were  hungry.  “Come  and  eat  halibut  after  having 
had  a long  fast.”  And  that  day  they  went  off.  After  the  others  had 
left  the  uncle  of  a child  that  [the  Haida]  had  captured  gave  them  a 
Skidegate  man  and  much  property  for  it.  They  now  became  good 
friends  forever.  They  ceased  to  light  with  the  Bellabella  people. 
And  the  following  day  they  returned. 

Here  is  the  whole  story  about  this. 


^ Kloo. 

’'Used  ill  ita  general  sense,  this  word  answers  most  nearly  to  the  Haida  Ldjin 
x;VidAg.a-i,  although  the  latter  is  even  more  comprehensive. 

’’The  word  for  Eagle  people  used  here  is  the  usual  Tsiinshian  word  for  the  Eagle 
clan  and  is  given  hy  them  to  the  Haida  of  Kloo,  who  are  for  the  most  jiart  Eagles. 

* Froliably  a Tlingit  word. 

“Chief  of  Kloo. 

“The  Silver  islands. 

’ Hot  Spring  island. 

“ Ramsey  island. 

“See  “A  Raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  11. 

’"See  “ Wars  between  the  [leople  of  Ninstints  and  the  peojile  of  Skidegate,”  note  2. 
was  told  that  this  was  done  to  enable  the  soul  to  go  to  Taxet’s  house;  see  story 
of  the  Food-giving-town  jreople,  note  25. 

’^Meaning  that  there  was  a great  palaver. 

’’’See  the  story  of  Cloud-watcher,  notes. 

’’One  of  the  leading  Bellabella  chiefs. 

’“Said  to  Ije  the  native  name  for  the  inlet  on  which  these  Bellabella  lived. 

’“A  Tsiinshian  town,  also  the  Tsimshian  part  of  the  poi:)ulation  of  Porcher  and  tlie 
neighboring  islands.  They  lived  alwaj'S  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  Raven 
people  of  Skedans. 

’’While  the  men  were  at  war  their  wives  oh.served  certain  regulations  of  a sym- 
bolic nature,  supjrosed  to  assist  the  warriors.  Many  slejit  in  one  house,  with  their 
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heads  ]yin»  in  the  direction  tiiat  the  warriors  had  taken,  and,  when  the  war  party 
was  supposed  to  liave  started  hack,  they  all  slept  with  their  heads  turni'd  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

"“Referred  to  in  the  preceding  story,  note  18. 

'®See  the  story  of  Cloud- watcher. 

After  the  contest  was  over  the  various  families  struggled  to  see  who  should  carry 
away  the  most  slaves. 

^'See  “Story  of  Those-born-at  Skedans,’’  note  19. 

'■‘-’On  an  islet  off  the  north  shore  of  Tan-oo  island.  This  was  the  second  time  it 
was  occupied.  The  first  time  was  when  South-east  was  chief.  On  this  occasion  it 
was  renamed  Laicaiklia'-i,  after  the  Bellabella  fort. 

“’See  “Wars  between  the  peoples  of  Skidegate  and  Kloo,”  note  5. 

“^Xaine  of  a chief  of  the  Point-town  people.  The  escape  of  these  slaves  prevented 
the  Kloo  people  from  recovering  some  of  their  own  friends  who  had  been  taken  to 
Masset,  whereupon  they  became  angry  and  took  away  two  slaves  from  this  chief. 

Daughter  of  one  of  the  Kloo  chiefs,  captured  in  the  previous  Bellabella  raid. 

Probably  fearing  treachery. 

“'The  words  imply  that  it  was  such  as  a man  of  low  family  might  use,  and  was 
consequently  of  little  value. 

“’Stiu  means  “sea  eggs.” 

Exchanging  hostages. 

Because  they  were  not  provided  with  anything  that  could  match  the  eagle. 

” I have  recorded  these  words  as  well  as  I could,  thinking  that  they  might  be 
identified  at  some  future  time. 

’“  Stealing  the  mats  of  the  visitors.  When  visitors  arrived  the  townspeople  often 
had  sport  with  their  property  in  taking  it  up,  breaking  open  the  bundles,  and  playing 
pranks  with  it  generally. 
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War  BETWEEN  THE  PEOPLE  OF  KlOO  AND  THE  GlTl'SDA 
[Told  by  Abraham,  of  Those-born-at-Q!a'dAsg.o] 

After  they  liad  spent  some  time  in  preparation  thej^  started  off — 
Those-))orn-at-Skedans/  the  Town-of-Djl'gna  people,^  and  Those-born- 
at-Q!a'dAsg.o.^  d key  spent  the  night  on  the  open  sea.  When  the}’’ 
approacdied  Gitgia'gAs*  day  dawned  for  them.  They  were  in  eight 
canoes. 

Then  four  went  sailing  southward  of  them  along  in  front.  And 
then  they  passed  in  at  Gitgia'gAS  island,  which  stretched  out  before 
them.  After  a little  while  the  noise  of  guns  arose  there.  Afterward 
three  persons  came  along  in  a canoe,  the  one  in  the  middle  standing 
up.  He  was  a Kitkatla  man,  who  also  called  himself  an  Eagle.® 

He  asked  them  then:  “ What  war  is  this?  What  war  is  this?  I am 
LawiVy.”  He  then  invited  us.  He  invited  the  chief,  Gitku'n,  and  all. 
These  people  were  going  to  hunt  sea  otter.  He  gave  them  a great 
deal  of  food.®  And  they  stayed  there  over  night.  During  the  night 
plenty  of  salmoiH  came  in.  The  next  day  the}’  Avent  away. 

They  kept  then  out  at  sea.  They  landed  at  Point  QA'lg.a-i.  They 
now  began  to  keep  the  war  rules  there.  The  next  morning  they  began 
to  drink  sea  Avater.*  They  had  three  shamans.  After  they  had  drunk 
sea  water  for  a while  G.A'ndox’s-father"  performed.  He  said  then: 
“War  people,  which  will  be  good?  Here  is  Town-singers;  here  is 
Days.'" 

By  and  by  he  told  the  war  people  to  get  their  paddles  in  a hurry. 
And  they  got  their  paddles.  And  they  carried  ’ him  away  on  their 
paddles  from  Avhere  he  sat  on  the  sand.  He  then  looked  at  them. 
After  some  [other  power]  had  gone  out  of  him  LA'gua"  went  in.  He 
told  them  to  put  their  hands  upon  his  hair.  All  did  so  at  once.  His 
hair  Avas  long.  Very  many  Avarriors  pulled  his  hair.  When  they  let 
go  he  had  few  hairs  left. 

Afterward  another  performed.  After  they  had  sung  for  him  a while 
he  rolled  over  and  OA’er  in  front  of  the  eight  tires  Avhich  stood  in  a line. 
When  he  came  to  the  last  one,  he  said  “wa”  in  pain,  because  they 
Avere  going  to  lea\’e  one  dead. 

On  the  next  day  they  went  away.  And  they  stayed  at  Dia'g.Al  all 
night.  On  the  day  after  that  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  inlet. 
They  hunted  now  for  a suitable  place  to  land  canoes,  because  they 
were  cold  at  night.  Then  they  landed  the  canoes.  At  daybreak  they 
brought  up  two  buckets  of  sea  Avater,  a small  bucket  and  a large 
Inicket.  And,  while  they  drank,  GA'ndox’s-father  performed.  He 
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ajjiiin  asked  the  war  people:  “Which  will  be  good?  Here  is  Town- 
siiig'ers.  Here  is  I)a\’s.”  And,  without  thinking,  they  chose  Days. 

After  the}'  had  sat  there  for  a while  GA'ndox’s-father  said:  “To 
the  woods,  to  the  woods.  I feel  strange  because  1113'  eye  twitches.'’ 
And  after  thev  had  gone  into  the  woods  a canoe  came  along’.  After 
it,  another;  after  it,  another.  Lo!  seven  canoes  passed  in  front  of 
them.  Those  were  the  Giti'sda  people.  They  could  not  do  anything. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  day  that  the  shaman  had  appointed. 
Although  the  [Haida]  canoes  stuck  out  [of  the  woods]  they  did  not  see 
them. 

During  a previous  war  expedition  a man  whose  wife  was  steering 
for  him  passed  in  front  of  the  place  where  they  had  landed.  And  the 
woman  came  toward  them.  After  she  had  come  along  for  a while, 
picking  berries,  she  discovered  the  war  canoes.  She  turned  al)out  at 
once  and  ran  away.  Her  husband  in  the  canoe  held  a gun.  At  that 
time  .six  of  them  chased  her.  He-who-was-going-to-be  Gia'gudjan  ran 
in  after  the  woman.  By  and  by  he  shot  [the  man].  He  floated  still 
upon  the  water.  They  pulled  him  in.  Then,  however,  the}"  shot  into 
him  and  killed  him. 

On  this  night  they  camped  at  the  same  place  where  the  person  had 
been  shot.  When  day  broke,  a white  canoe  sail  passed  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  inlet.  On  that  night  they  landed  farther  up.  Lda'ogwan 
acted  as  pilot.  They  were  near  the  place  to  which  they  were  bound. 

They  went  along  that  night  and  stole  up  on  the  side  opposite  the 
fort  of  those  that  they  were  going  against.  And  those  who  went  in 
advance  jumped  off  under  a cliff.  They  got  off  where  two  canoes  were 
anchored.  They  pulled  the  canoes  off.  The  fort  people  were  gather- 
ing .salal-berries.  And  they  smashed  the  canoes.  On  the  shore  near 
them  a slight  crackling  noise  was  heard. 

Day  began  to  dawn.  Then  they  landed  a little  way  off  from  this, 
near  the  place  whither  they  were  bound.  And  two  were  sent  to 
reconnoiter.  They  came  back  at  once  on  the  run.  They  said  that 
there  were  very  many  salmon  hooks  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  edge 
of  the  water. 

Th(‘y  now  got  off  the  canoes.  I also  got  off  with  them.  They 
crossed  a salmon  creek  in  a crowd.  Those  who  were  friends  kept 
together.  Two  persons  acted  as  leaders.  These  gave  commands. 
They  told  them  to  sit  down.  They  .sat  down  at  once.  By  and  by  one 
of  tho.se  who  had  gone  scouting  came  to  them.  He  searched  in  his 
box,  and  they  thought  he  was  looking  for  a weapon.  Jb-esently  a 
crackling  aro.se  in  the  woods,  and  they  lay  on  the  ground. 

By  and  by,  when  they  .said  “huk,’'*^  they  ran  into  the  house.  I 
went  in  with  them.  Wa  wa  wa  wa,  they  fried  to  take  each  other  for 
slaves.  Bre.sently  all  got  out.  They  discovered  if  [their  mistake']. 
They  then  went  out  at  once.  And  Gia'gudjafi’s  companions  came 
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along  at  the  same  time.“  Then  [one  canoe]  had  gone  after  some  who 
went  to  pick  berries,  and  all  went  after  it. 

The}"  followed  them  then  for  a while.  They  went  to  the  place 
where  the  canoe  was  to  get  the  mats  that  were  there.  And  they 
jumped  off  and  vied  one  with  another  in  getting  the  mats.  A cei'- 
tain  one  got  off’  last.  While  they  were  standing  about  in  the  place 
where  the  mats  had  lain  [he  saw]  a new  mat,  and  he  was  glad  to 
have  discovered  it  and  went  thither.  There  two  women  were  lying. 
He  then  seized  them.  He  raised  his  voice  and  called  his  name. 
When  they  came  there  and  reached  the  two  women  they  were  sound 
asleep  on  the  top  of  the  rock  where  they  were  sitting. 

When  they  took  them  into  the  canoes  one  of  them  talked  with 
Lda'ogwan.'’’  She  afterward  said  to  the  warriors  that  they  might 
take  the  fort.  “There  are  no  guns  there,"*  she  said.  They  then 
placed  themselves  behind  a long,  narrow  point  on  the  inlet  above  the 
fort.  From  there  they  looked  at  the  fort. 

After  they  had  been  there  some  time  Skitg.ade's'*’'  stood  up  and  said 
that  he  would  go  there.  He  summoned  the  brave  men  out  of  all  the 
canoes  to  go  with  him.  They  went  then  with  him,  the  brave  ones. 
And  they  gave  out  the  following  plan:  “We  are  going  toward  the 
place  where  they  always  steam  hemlock  bark.’’’  And  they  told  the 
rest  to  follow  them. 

Coming  along  as  if  they  were  visitors,  they  moved  their  paddles 
slowly.  The  people  of  the  fort  gambled  in  lines  without  paying  any 
attention  to  them.  When  they  came  near  land  the  remainder  also 
came  on.  Ilut  they  still  did  not  concern  themselves  about  them. 

When  they  got  near  those  who  were  in  advance  discharged  their 
guns.  And  the  remainder  also  landed  there.  Hu  hu  hu  hu,  they 
shot  into  them.  Some  had  fled  from  the  fort.  They  all  landed  in 
fright  on  the  shore  opposite  the  liack  of  the  fort. 

A man  of  the  Giti'sda  people  then  did  the  lighting.  He  ran  about 
on  the  top  of  the  fort.  Presently  he  shot  a Kloo  man  dead.  And,  as 
he  ran  about  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  they  shot  him,  so  that  he  fell 
down  between  them.  Two  boys  were  with  him.  They  went  back  a 
short  distance  froni  the  fort  and  began  to  shoot  down  upon  them  (the 
Haida)  from  above. 

Now  they  (the  Kloo  people)  fled.  Seven  canoes  went  out  to  sea  at 
once.  We  placed  ourselves  in  hiding  close  by.  By  and  by  some  one 
shouted  from  out  at  sea:  “They  are  running  down  to  the  fort.” 
These  were  three  Kloo  men  who  had  hidden  themselves  there.  At 
that  time  they  enslaved  two  children. 

We  went  thither.  Those  that  were  out  at  sea  also  came  in.  They 
started  at  once  to  seize  the  fort.  Hu  hu  hu  hu  hu,  they  went  into  the 
houses  in  a crowd.  At  that  time  1 went  for  tobacco  only.  They 
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enslaved  all  who  were  sitting-  in  the  houses.  They  took  all  sorts  of 
things. 

Presently  some  one  shouted:  I'ldjiwas's  father"'  fell.”  They 
immediately  went  to  the  canoes.  When  I passed  between  the  houses 
I came  upon  a dead  body  hung  there.  And  one  who  came  after  nu' 
cut  off  the  head.  1 then  moved  down  the  face  of  a steep  place  toward 
the  sea  in  a sitting  posture.  A part  of  the  people  were  off  on  the 
water  in  their  canoes.  I was  glad  when  I got  into  [a  canoe].** 

Gia'gudjan  captured  a box.  After  he  brought  it  oiit  and  while  he 
was  sitting  near  it  he  was  shot.  He  was  wounded.  They  got  him  in. 
Half  of  them  they  could  not  get  awav  from  the  fort.  By  and  by  three 
stood  in  Keef-canoe.'*'  One  began  to  load  their  guns.  Presently  thev 
started  toward  it.  Sky-®  steered  for  them.  As  they  went  [toward 
the  fort]  he  shot  toward  the  place  from  which  they  had  ])een  tiring. 

By  and  by  they  reached  the  fort.  After  thev  had  gone  up  into  it 
they  .started  back.  At  once  thev  shot  at  them  from  the  place  out  of 
which  they  had  shot  before.  After  a while  they  got  out  safely. 
When  they  got  awav  the  [Giti'sda]  people  came  out  to  the  fort. 
They  (the  Haida)  took  away  a small  part  of  the  property.  The  ))ody 
of  the  Kloo  man  was  left  there. 

Now  they  started  awa\’.  The  two  canoes  of  Gitku'tH*  and  his  sons 
went  empty.  The  other  people  sang  songs  of  victory.  Then  a mat 
sail  came  along  toward  them.  And  one  was  in  the  canoe.  Gitku'n 
enslaved  him. 

This  person  said  that  some  people  lived  farther  down  on  the  inlet. 
He  (Gitku'n)  could  not  persuade  them  to  go  after  them. 

They  got  ashore  then  and  sent  tobacco  to  the  Kloo  man  through  the 
tire.^^  At  that  time  Gitku'n  .said  to  the  Sqoa'ladas '■*■■*  man  who  had  the 
severed  head:  “Say,  brother-in-law, let  me  have  his  head  instead  of 
you.”  He  threw  it  over  to  him  at  once.  This  is  how  the  saying 
“Somebody’s  head  cut  oti'”^®  started. 

When  the\"  afterward  came  out  into  open  water  the3’  came  out 
directlv  opposite  a big  canoe  that  was  going  along  the  open  coast. 
Thev  then  pursued  it,  and  it  distanced  the  Kloo  jicojile.  Afterward 
thev  came  to  Kloo. 

The  (iiti's<la,  or  Kittizoo,  constituted  ttie  .southernmost  division  of  the  Tsimsliian, 
txiinK  situated  on  Seaforth  channel,  an  extension  of  ^lilljank  sound.  Hiilikc!  most 
war  stories,  this  does  not  hcfrin  bj-  describing  some  ])revious  injury  inflicted  by  the 
people  attacked.  The  breakdown  f>f  old  customs  was  evidently  beginning  at  this 
time,  and  it  is  .said  that  no  expeditions  of  importance  have  occurred  since  this  {)ne. 
As  is  s«.-en,  iny  informant  accompanied  the  expedition. 

'See  notes  to  “Story  of  Those-born-at-Skedans.” 

*See  notes  to  the  story  of  (’lond-watcher. 

’See  “Story  of  Tho.se-born-at-.Skedans,’’  note  It). 

‘ Perhaps  Aristazable  island. 
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® The  Tsimshian  word  for  Eagle,  Laxskl'yek,  is  here  employed. 

•’This  was  a striking  violation  of  the  war  taboos. 

’This  sentence  is  a little  obscure. 

®See  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  8. 

'*The  one  whose  deeds  are  narrated  in  a previous  story. 

’“The  people  did  not  know  what  he  meant  l;y  this. 

’’See  “The  story  of  him  through  whom  E/v'gua  spoke.” 

The  woman  who  also  appears  in  the  previous  story. 

’’See  “A  raid  on  the  Tlingit,”  note  11. 

’’This  appears  to  mean  that  the  other  attacking  party  joined  that  to  which  my 
informant  belonged. 

” She  being  acquainted  with  their  language. 

’“See  the  preceding  story. 

” Perhaps  the  father  of  the  Skidegate  chief  of  this  name. 

’“The  descent  was  so  arduous. 

’“The  Kloo  chief’s  canoe. 

’“The  one  who  related -to  me  “Story  of  Those-born-at-Skedans  ” and  the  six  great 
Skedans  stories  from  “ Raven  traveling”  to  Me-who-was-born-from-his-mother’s-side 
inclusive.  Owing  to  his  conduct  at  this  time  he  claimed  to  be  numbered  among 
the  “brave  men.”  I esteem  it  fortunate  that  this  old  man’s  life  w’as  preserved. 

” Chief  of  Kloo. 

’’See  the  story  of  “Canoe  people  who  wear  headdresses,”  notes. 

’’See  “Fights  between  the  Tsimshian  and  Ilaida  and  among  the  northern  Haida,” 
note  25. 

’’The  word  sta  is  used,  he  being  of  the  opposite  clan. 

’’Said  by  a man  of  one  clan  to  a man  of  another  and  equivalent  to  “Let  me  have 
a part  of  it.” 
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